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THE   NEW   GIFTS   OF  THE   KINDERGARTEN 

The  gifts  of  the  kindergarten  show  a  wonderful  insight 
into  the  needs  of  little  children.  The  children  receive  them 
joyously,  they  play  with  them  happily,  justifying  the  name 
which  Froebel  gave  them,  "  Life  gifts  "  to  the  child.  To 
Froebel  the  objective  world  presented  a  vast  synthesis  of 
form,  constructed  according  to  law.  This  law  he  embodied 
in  a  progressive  series  of  educational  playthings  in  order  that 
the  child  might  become  familiar  with  the  principle  of  con- 
struction and  create  for  himself  in  endless  variety. 

The  first  three  gifts — the  soft  balls;  the  sphere,  cube,  and 
cylinder;  and  the  cube  divided  once  in  every  dimension — were 
intended  more  for  the  plays  of  mother  and  child  in  the  nurs- 
ery than  for  later  use  in  the  kindergarten.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  they  were  to  have  no  place  in  the  kinder- 
garten. Froebel  lays  special  stress  upon  the  importance  of 
all  joyous  activity  which  the  mother  and  young  child  share, 
that  the  sense  of  inner  union  slumbering  in  the  child  may  be 
quickened,  aroused.  A  little  later  the  child  will  play  alone 
or  with  other  children,  but  if  he  feels  this  inner  bond  between 
his  mother  and  himself  he  will  ever  turn  to  her  for  sympa- 
thetic understanding. 

The  third  gift  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  building  gifts, 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth;  the  seventh  gift  consists  of 
tablets,  then  follow  the  jointed  and  disjointed  slats,  sticks, 
rings,  and  seeds.     In  this  analysis  of  form  we  have  solids, 
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surfaces,  lines,  and  points  represented,  each  gift  in  its  recom- 
bination calling  forth  from  the  child  more  of  invention  than 
its  predecessor.  This  is  the  material  in  common  use,  but 
does  not  include  the  whole  of  Froebel's  idea  for  the  gifts. 

In  the  paper  entitled,  "  Complete  exposition  of  the  ma- 
terial of  occupation  in  the  kindergarten,"  Froebel  introduces 
another  form  into  the  second  gift  (sphere,  cube,  cylinder)  as 
an  intermediary,  the  cone.  For  this  reason:  the  cylin- 
der, it  is  true,  unites  the  sphere  and  cube,  possessing  charac- 
teristics of  each;  but  it  has  no  corners  and  can  give  no  idea 
of  rotation  upon  one  point.  The  cone  has  the  curved  and 
flat  surface,  edge,  corner  or  point,  thus  having  some  point  in 
common  with  each  of  the  other  forms,  and  when  the  four 
forms  are  revolved,  the  cone  shows  a  connection  between  the 
other  three.  In  nature  we  find  many  forms  based  upon  the 
cone,  a  familiar  one  being  that  of  the  evergreen  tree. 

In  Barnard's  Child  culture  papers1,  in  an  article  by  M.  Jules 
Guillaume,  a  description  is  given  of  the  complete  series  of 
gifts  as  planned  by  Froebel.  Of  these  the  cone,  the  second 
gift  analyzed,  and  the  original  seventh  and  eighth  gifts,  are 
not  included  in  the  ordinary  material  of  the  kindergarten, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  cone,  have  never  been  manu- 
factured. The  original  seventh  gift  would  make  possible,  by 
a  rearrangement  of  the  blocks,  the  construction  of  the  princi- 
pal regular  polyhedrons;  the  eighth  gift  included  a  number 
of  double  pyramids,  making  a  close  connection  with  basic 
mineralogical  forms.  The  material  which  Froebel  devised 
for  the  intermediate  class  takes  up  this  thought  and  carries 
it  onward  into  the  realm  of  natural  science  and  mathematics. 

In  the  present  gifts  we  have  an  evolution  of  form,  one 
gift  growing  out  of  the  preceding  and  suggesting  the  next 
as  its  natural  development.  Even  this  is  incomplete  because 
it  is  along  the  line  of  rectilinear  forms  only,  and  in  the 
second  gift  we  are  introduced  to  curved  bodies  also.  The 
seventh  and  eighth  gifts  were  to  show  several  forms  exist- 
ing in  one,  thereby  creating  an  impression  of  the  unity  of  all 
forms  such  as  nothing  else  could  give  the  child,  and  of  a 
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definite  standard  of  comparison  between  the  rectilinear 
forms  found  in  the  cube  and  the  cube  itself.  These  gifts 
were  never  completed  by  Froebel. 

With  the  gifts  as  we  now  have  them,  we  introduce  the 
child  to  three  fascinating  forms  with  which  he  can  represent 
the  active  life  about  him.  A  little  later,  when  he  shows  a  de- 
sire to  investigate  his  playthings,  we  give  him  one,  the  cube, 
divided  so  that  he  can  take  it  apart,  rearrange  the  compo- 
nent parts  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  find  out  all  about  it, 
and  much  of  the  things  he  seeks  to  represent.  He  is,  how- 
ever, just  as  deeply  interested  in  his  sphere  and  cylinder,  but 
these,  for  some  unknown  reason,  are  dropped  and  never 
again  heard  of.  The  forms  seen  in  spinning  the  cube,  which 
were  to  be  embodied  in  the  missing  seventh  and  eighth  gifts, 
are  also  not  included  in  the  sequence  of  gift  material. 

The  gifts  illustrated  in  this  article  give  an  analysis  of  each 
of  the  forms  of  the  second  gift.  They  are  similar  to  those 
indicated  by  Froebel,  but  not  wholly  like  them.  The  follow- 
ing tables  show  the  exact  difference: 

The  Second  Gift  Analyzed 
froebel's  gifts  the  author's  gifts 

Divisions  of  the  Sphere  Divisions  of  the  Sphere 

1.  Parallel   to  the  periphery  (or   curved    I.   Parallel  to  the  periphery,  in  balls  one 
surface)  either  in  half  balls  orjin  balls        inside  the  other  (spherical  boxes). 

one  inside  the  other.  2.   Half  balls  (not  boxes)  inclosed  in  a 

2.  Parallel  to  a  great  circle,  that    is,  in        spherical  box. 

zones.  3.  Parallel  to  a  great  circle,  tablets,  in- 

3.  Through  three  great  circles  cutting  at        closed  in  a  spherical  box. 

right  angles,  or  in  eight  equal  spherical    4-   Through  three  great  circles  cutting  at 
triangles.  right  angles ;  the  whole  inclosed  in  a 

spherical  box. 
Divisions  of  the  Cylinder  Divisions  of  the  Cylinder 

1.  Parallel  to  the  cylindrical  surface,  con-    j.  Parallel   to   the    cylindrical     surface  ; 
sequently   into   cylinders    of    different        boxes. 

sizes.  2.   Parallel    to    surface    (cylinders     tele- 

2.  Parallel  to  the  base  of  the  cylinder  or        scoped),  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical  box. 
into  equal  zones.  3.   Parallel  to  the  base  of  the  cylinder, 

3.  Through   the   two  planes,    cutting  at        tablets;  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical  box. 
right  angles.  4.  Tablets    of    No.    3    cut    into    circles 

4.  Into  circles  or  rings  of  No.  1.  or  rings  ;  inclosed  in  cylindrical  box. 

5.  Through  three  great  circles  cutting  at 
right  angles. 
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Divisions  of  the  Cone 

Parallel  to  the  curved  surface  (or  small 
cones). 

Parallel  to  the  base,  in  zones. 

Through  the  two  planes  which  cut  at 
right  angles  in  the  axis. 

Into  conic  sections. 


Divisions  of  the  Cube. 

(Not  a  part  of  this  series  of  gifts). 

Third,    fifth,  seventh  gifts   into   cubes 
fourth,  sixth,  eighth  gifts  into  bricks. 


Divisions  of  the  Cone 

1.  Parallel  to  the  curved  surface,  cones 
one  within  another  ;  boxes. 

2.  Cones  one  within  another ;  concentric, 
inclosed  in  a  conical  box. 

3.  Parallel  to  the  base  in  tablets ;  in- 
closed in  a  conical  box. 

4.  Through  three  planes  which  cut  at  right 
angles  ;  inclosed  in  a  conical  box. 

5.  Into  conic  sections  ;  inclosed  in  a 
conical  box. 

(Note)  2,  3,  4,  and  5  reserved  for  the 
older  children,  in  Connecting  Class. 

Divisions  of  the  Cube 

1.  Cubes,  one  inside  the  other,  boxes. 

2.  Square  prisms  telescoped,  inclosed  in 
a  cubical  box. 

3.  Parallel  to  the  base  in  square  tablets, 
inclosed  in  a  cubical  box. 

4.  Square  tablets  of  No.  3,  cut  into 
hollow  squares  ;  inclosed  in  a  cubical 
box. 

5.  Through  three  planes  which  cut  at 
right  angles ;  inclosed  in  a  cubical 
box. 


The  main  features  presented  in  the  new  gifts  are  that  they 
are  inclosed  in  boxes,  each  in  form  like  the  gift  within,  and 
the  divisions  made  in  the  sphere  and  cylinder  are  also  made 
in  the  cube.  Minor  differences  are  that  under  (1)  of  the 
sphere,  Froebel  gives  a  choice  of  half  balls  or  boxes  within 
boxes.  Both  of  these  are  included  in  the  new  gifts.  In  the 
cylinder,  Froebel  has  not  the  nest  of  boxes,  and  instead  of 
cutting  the  cylinder  through  three  planes,  corresponding  to 
the  cut  of  the  third  gift,  he  has  divided  it  by  two  planes  at 
right  angles.  The  cone  has  been  divided  similarly  to  each  of 
the  other  new  gifts,  and  also  into  conic  sections,  but  it  is 
thought  wise  to  reserve  all  but  the  solid  cone  and  the  nest  of 
cones  for  the  older  children — those  of  the  Connecting  Class. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  the  delight  which  the 
nest  of  boxes  gives  the  little  child.  Almost  everyone  re- 
members the  joy  of  playing  with  some  similar  toy.  A  rest- 
less child  of  three  and  a  half  years  played  by  herself  with  the 
nest  of  balls  for  over  an  hour,  contentedly  taking  it  apart 


4.    THIRD  GROUP;  SPHERE,  CUBE,  AND  CYLINDER  CUT  IN  TABLETS 


5.    FOURTH  GROUP;  HOLLOW  FORMS  OF  SECOND  GROUP  CUT  INTO  RINGS 
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and  putting  it  together  again.  At  the  end  of  this  time  she 
said,  as  if  to  herself,  "  They  keep  getting  littler  and  littler 
and  then  bigger  and  bigger.''  Several  weeks  passed  before 
the  child  met  again  the  friend  who  had  given  her  the  attract- 
ive toy  to  play  with;  her  first  question,  almost  without 
greeting,  was,  "  If  mamma  and  I  go  to  your  house  can  we 
get  that  ball?  " 

In  the  first  group  of  this  series  of  gifts  we  have  four  nests 
of  boxes,  in  shape  like  that  of  the  sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  and 
cone.  At  the  center  of  each  nest  is  a  small  solid  form  like 
the  exterior  in  shape.  These  gifts  satisfy  the  instinct  of  the 
child  to  get  within  objects,  to  take  apart  and  reconstruct. 
Incidentally  the  form  is  made  clear  to  his  mind  by  the  differ- 
ence in  size,  and  its  special  characteristics  are  emphasized  by 
repetition.  A  child  at  first  is  happy  in  simply  taking  these 
apart  and  putting  them  together;  then  greater  possibilities 
suggest  themselves  to  his  mind.  The  balls  are  now  a  family, 
the  difference  in  size  suggesting  father,  mother,  and  chil- 
dren, their  various  activities  being  represented  by  the  roll- 
ing of  the  balls.  The  cubes  become  houses,  chairs,  tables, 
anything  having  rectilinear  form.  The  cylinders  are  called 
trees,  barrels,  boxes,  etc.;  the  cones,  hills,  tents,  caps,  etc. 

The  second  group,  concentric  half  balls,  cubes,  and  cylin- 
ders, suggest  the  growth  of  certain  vegetables  such  as  beets, 
onions,  etc. ;  the  cylinder,  the  growth  of  trees;  the  cube,  some 
forms  of  crystallization.  Little  children  pile  up  the  half-balls 
(Fig.  2),  or  play  with  them  as  bowls  for  stirring  cake,  etc. 
The  cube,  when  taken  apart,  may  be  placed  as  steps,  tower, 
or  tunnel.  The  cylinders  make  a  fine  cannon  (Fig.  3),  or  a 
telescope.  Separated,  the  cylinders  resemble  many  cylindri- 
cal objects,  and  may  be  used  as  would  those  objects  in 
life. 

The  third  group,  the  sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder  cut  in 
horizontal  planes,  are  best  used  in  decorative  forms,  although 
the  children  call  the  circular  tablets  plates  or  cookies,  and 
play  with  them  accordingly. 

The  fourth  group,  the  rings  and  hollow  squares,  can  be 
used  to  make  very  beautiful  designs.     The  Froebel  drawing 
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in  circles  and  squares  can  be  very  easily  represented  with  this 
material. 

The  fifth  group,  the  sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder,  cut  once  in 
every  dimension,  make  the  child  familiar  with  the  fact  of  the 
three  dimensions  lying  within  every  solid  form,  and  in  build- 
ing furnish  him  with  the  cubical  block,  the  dome,  and  the 
arch. 

The  models  for  these  gifts  have  been  made  the  same  size 
as  the  second  gift,  for  the  reason  that  the  child  is  familiar 
with  the  forms  of  this  size,  and  it  gives  him  great  delight  to 
meet  these  old  friends  under  a  new  guise.  There  could  be 
no  objection  to  making  them  larger  if  it  were  thought  wise  to 
do  so. 

No  child  can  play  with  these  gifts  and  not  gain  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder  (types  of 
an  infinite  number  of  forms),   their  connection  with  each 
other,  and  the  relation  of  their  several  parts.     While  a  knowl- 
edge of  form  and  the  laws  governing  its  relations  to  man  is 
fundamental  in  a  world  filled  with  material  objects,  it  is  by 
no  means  of  first  importance  in  the  education  of  the  child. 
He  is,  above  all  things,  a  social  being,  born  into  certain  re- 
lationships, which  are  like  ever-widening  circles  as  he  grows 
up  and  comes  into  a  knowledge  of  his  position  as  a  member 
of  a  community,  state,  nation — of  humanity.     The  first  play- 
things of  the  child  are  a  means  of  placing  him  in  a  closer 
union  with  his  mother,  playfellows,  the  members  of  his  house- 
hold.    They  help  him  to  understand  his  environment  by  giv- 
ing him  a  means  of  representing  it.     By  imitating  in  play 
the  active  life  around  him  he  comes  to  understand  it,  and  to 
feel  a  sympathy  for  others  he  otherwise  would  not  know. 
The  child,  when  he  comes  into  the  kindergarten,  is  a  little 
egotist.     "  I  want  this,"  and  "  I  want  that,"  are  the  words 
constantly  on  his  lips.     He  builds  a  house  with  his  blocks  on 
a  corner  of  the  table,  and,  perhaps,  even  guards  it  with  his 
hands,  so  jealous  is  his  sense  of  possession.     The  kindergart- 
ner  notices  what  he  has  made,  recognizes  his  effort  and  that 
of  his  neighbor,  and  gradually  leads  him  to  be  willing  to  co- 
operate with  others.     "  Mary  has  made  a  train  of  cars;  would 
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you  not  like  to  make  a  railway  station?  "  Presently  all  of 
the  children  are  working  for  some  common  end,  each  in  his 
individual  way,  recognizing  the  rights  of  others  and  show- 
ing a  love  and  unselfishness  toward  each  other  impossible  in 
the  beginning. 

One  of  the  greatest  results  attained  in  the  kinder- 
garten is  that  each  child  is  gradually  acquiring  the  power 
to  become  self-directed;  to  think,  to  do,  and  to  con- 
trol himself  when  necessary.  The  kindergarten  is  the  be- 
ginning of  an  education  in  life,  not  life  on  the  surface  but  life 
in  its  heights  and  depths,  in  its  richness  and  fullness.  Froe- 
bel  says  to  the  mother  and  kindergartner,  "  Remain  thou  in 
the  unity  of  life  thyself,  if  thou  wouldst  lead  the  child 
therein,"  and  this  is  the  goal  toward  which  all  education 
should  point,  simple  living,  high  thinking,  right  relation- 
ships, the  strength  and  will  to  do  the  right — in  a  word,  the 

unity  of  life. 

Minnie  M.  Glidden 
Pratt  Institute, 

Brooklyn t  N.  Y. 


II 

HONORARY  DEGREES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  * 

The  Ph.  D.  degree  is  distinctively  a  German  specialist's 
degree.  It  is  unknown  in  England  and  marks  the  influence 
of  German  ideas  in  the  development  of  our  higher  education. 
Most  of  our  students  who  have  studied  in  Germany  have 
done  so  in  the  last  forty  years.  Yale  introduced  the  degree 
into  the  United  States  in  i860,  and  Harvard  began  using  it 
in  1871. 

The  history  of  the  protests  against  the  abuse  of  honorary 
degrees,  and  especially  against  the  debasement  of  the  doc- 
tor's degree  in  the  United  States,  begins  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago. 

1.  It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  President  Gilman, 
at  that  time  professor  in  Yale  College,  called  attention  in  an 
article  in  the  Nation  to  the  fact  that  "  the  mode  in  which 
honorary  degrees  are  conferred  in  this  country  is  a  sham  and 
a  shame."  He  proposed:  (a)  that  the  older  and  firmer  col- 
leges should  refuse  to  give  honorary  degrees  under  any  cir- 
cumstances; or,  (b)  D.  D.  and  LL.  D.  might  be  given,  on 
examination,  openly  and  honorably,  with  a  thesis  or  treatise 
which  should  exhibit  the  candidate's  attainments;  or,  (c)  a 
college  might  declare  its  purpose  to  advance  its  own  gradu- 
ates to  honorary  distinctions  on  certain  recognized  principles 
of  promotion. 

2.  Ex-President  Woolsey,  in  the  Century  for  July,  1884, 
declares  "  the  desire  to  obtain  the  honor  [of  an  honorary 
degree]  is  a  desire  which  no  man  should  indulge." 

3.  In  July,  1881,  the  American  Philological  Association, 
meeting  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"  Whereas,  Many  colleges  in  the  United  States  have  in 

1  A  Report  presented  to  the  Annual  Convention  of  Graduate  Clubs,  at  Balti- 
more, December  29,  1896. 
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recent  years  conferred  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy, 
not  by  examination,  but  honoris  causa;  be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Association  deprecates  the  removal 
of  this  degree  from  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  (namely, 
B.  D.,  LL.  B.,  M.  D.,  and  Ph.  D.,  degrees  conferred  after 
examination),  and  its  transfer  to  the  class  of  honorary 
degrees." 

After  this  protest  was  made,  we  are  informed  that  Ph.  D. 
was,  nevertheless,  conferred  as  an  honorary  degree  by  Prince- 
ton, Amherst,  Michigan,  Lafayette,  Dartmouth,  Hamilton, 
Madison,  Union,  Dickinson,  Western  Reserve,  Wisconsin, 
North  Carolina,  De  Pauw,  and  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York.2 

4.  In  1889  Charles  Forster  Smith,  professor  of  Greek  in 
Vanderbilt  University,  read  a  paper  on  "  Honorary  degrees  " 
before  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  in  it  gave 
statistics  from  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  quoted  largely 
from  the  recommendations  of  Presidents  Gilman  and 
Woolsey. 

5.  In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1889-90  the  value  of  the  Ph.  D.  is  discussed,  and  statistics 
are  given  showing  the  number  of  colleges  conferring  it  as 
an  honorary  degree.  Colby  University  and  Rock  Hill  Col- 
lege are  quoted  as  strongly  condemning  the  abuse. 

6.  In  1892  the  Educational  Review,  in  an  editorial,  de- 
nounced the  practice,  and  proposed  to  publish  a  list  of  the 
colleges  that  persist  in  this  abuse,  and  also  a  list  of  the  per- 
sons who  receive  and  accept  such  a  degree.  To  this  the 
President  of  Ohio  University  replied  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  college  faculties  in  this  country  were  opposed  to 
granting  honorary  Ph.  D.,  but  that  boards  of  trustees  take 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  grant  the  degree  without  consult- 
ing the  faculty. 

7.  At  the  International  Congress  on  Education,  in  Chi- 
cago, 1893,  William  O.  Sproull,  Dean  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  read  a  paper  on  the  conditions  on  which   the 

2  Charles  Forster  Smith,  Honorary  degrees  as  conferred  in  American  colleges 
(Syracuse,  N.  Y.     C.  W.  Bardeen,  1889). 
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degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  should  be  given.  He  would 
demand  (a)  bachelor's  degree,  (b)  residence  of  at  least  two 
years,  (c)  presentation  and  acceptance  of  a  dissertation  in- 
volving original  work.  This  dissertation,  if  accepted,  must 
in  every  case  be  printed  and  bear  the  name  of  the  professor 
by  whom  it  had  been  accepted,  (d)  An  oral  examination  in 
one  major  and  two  minor  subjects,  to  be  conducted  by  at 
least  three  professors.  In  a  letter  just  received,  Professor 
Sproull  adds  that  he  is  now  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the 
degree  should  never  be  given  honoris  causa.  The  discussion 
at  Chicago  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  six 
college  presidents  to  correspond  and  co-operate  with  com- 
mittees of  other  educational  and  scientific  bodies  to  protect 
the  significance  of  the  degrees  of  Ph.  D.  and  Sc.  D.  Presi- 
dent Gilman,  as  chairman  of  this  committee,  informs  us  that 
the  committee  met  once  in  December,  1893;  but,  as  the 
congress  that  appointed  the  committee  had  disbanded,  the 
committee  was  ineffective,  and  has  done  nothing. 

8.  At  a  meeting  of  Affiliated  Clubs  of  Graduate  Students, 
held  in  New  York  city  April  23,  1893,  an  address  was 
issued  to  the  governing  boards  of  American  universities, 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  uniformity  in  the  require- 
ments for  the  doctor's  degree,  and  deprecating  the  giving 
of  honorary  Ph.  D. 

The  convention  of  graduate  students,  meeting  in  New 
York  city  April  16,  1895,  adopted  resolutions  defining  the 
conditions  on  which  the  doctor's  degree  in  philosophy  should 
be  granted,  and  condemning  the  giving  of  the  master's 
degree  or  the  doctor's  degree,  either  honoris  causa  or  in 
absentia.  These  resolutions  were  published  in  the  Handbook 
of  Graduate  Courses  for  1895—96. 

9.  Four  years  ago  the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  constituted  a  board  called  "  The 
University  Senate,"  which  controls  courses  of  study,  etc., 
of  all  colleges  that  are  recognized  by  the  Church.  Their 
regulations  on  degrees  are  advisory  only,  but  the  "  College 
Association  of  the  Methodist  Church  "  has  adopted  their 
suggestions.    We  are  indebted  for  this  information  to  Presi- 
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•dent  Samuel  Plantz  of  Lawrence  University,  Wis.  The 
following  is  the  action  referred  to: 

"  Resolved,  (1)  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  the 
Ph.  D.  degree  should  not  be  given  as  an  honorary  degree; 
(2)  that  in  order  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree 
the  applicant  shall  have  taken  the  B.  A.  degree  from  a  col- 
lege whose  curriculum  requires  four  years  of  work  in  addition 
to  the  three  years'  preparatory  work,  beyond  the  English 
branches;  (3)  that  the  applicant  shall  be  required  to  pass  a 
preliminary  examination  in  both  French  and  German,  show- 
ing that  he  has  such  a  reading  knowledge  of  these  languages 
as  shall  make  them  serviceable  in  his  preferred  line  of  investi- 
gation ;  (4)  that,  in  case  the  work  is  to  be  done  in  residence, 
the  minimum  of  time  be  two  years,  and  if  done  in  part  in 
absentia,  the  last  year  being  resident,  that  the  work  in  ab- 
sentia should  then  cover  a  period  of  at  least  two  years,  and 
be  done  under  such  circumstances  as  will  give  the  candidate 
access  to  libraries  and  other  facilities  for  thorough  work; 
(5)  that  the  final  test  shall  be  a  thesis  which  shall  show  orig- 
inal work,  the  examination  before  the  faculty  to  be  given 
only  upon  the  condition  that  the  thesis  presented  shows 
satisfactory  work;  and  (6)  that  the  postgraduate  work  done 
in  the  professional  schools  should  not  be  credited  in  the 
period  of  working  for  the  degree." 

Adopted  November  4,  1894. 

10.  For  many  years  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have 
been  among  the  chief  States  conferring  the  doctorate  in 
philosophy  as  an  honorary  degree. 
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In  New  York,  however,  the  law  of  1892  put  the  control 
of  these  higher  institutions  completely  under  the  Board  of 
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Regents.  They  issue  blank  forms  requiring  full  information 
as  to  degrees  conferred  and  lists  of  all  recipients  of  honorary 
degrees.  In  a  letter  recently  received  from  Melvil  Dewey, 
Secretary  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  he 
says:  "  There  is  no  question  of  the  wisdom  of  our  law,  and 
we  are  beginning  to  reap  the  benefits.  We  take  the  names 
of  all  honorary  degrees  and  publish  them  as  they  ought  to 
be.  No  institution  should  confer  a  degree  which  it  is 
ashamed  to  have  made  known.  The  requirements,  of  course, 
reduce  materially  the  honorary  degrees  conferred,  and  re- 
move much  of  the  cause  of  criticism."  On  October  15,  1896, 
the  Regents  adopted  ordinances  defining  the  term  college, 
prohibiting  unauthorized  use  of  the  name  "  college,"  forbid- 
ding "  cut-rate  "  courses  in  preparatory  schools,  and  abso- 
lutely prohibiting,  after  January  1,  1897,  ine  granting  of  A.  B. 
or  Ph.  D.  honoris  causa.  When  it  is  remembered  that  New 
York,  for  the  last  eight  years,  has  averaged  over  eight  hon- 
orary Ph.  D.  degrees  annually,  or  one-quarter  of  all  granted 
in  the  United  States,  the  importance  of  this  action  will  be 
manifest. 

In  Pennsylvania,  too,  the  period  for  honorary  Ph.  D.  is 
probably  almost  closed.  During  the  last  eight  years  the 
State  has  averaged  over  five  honorary  doctors  of  philosophy 
annually.  There  are  in  the  State  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  institutions  empowered  to  confer  degrees.  In 
1895  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  creating  a  college  and 
university  council,  with  full  authority  to  decide  upon  the 
advisability  of  chartering  new  institutions.  Hereafter  no 
institution  shall  be  chartered  with  power  to  confer  degrees 
unless  it  has  assets  amounting  to  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  promoting  instruction, 
and  unless  the  faculty  consists  of  at  least  six  regular 
professors,  who  devote  all  their  time  to  the  instruction 
of  its  college  or  university  classes.  No  baccalaureate 
degree  in  arts,  science,  philosophy,  or  literature  is  here- 
after to  be  conferred  on  any  student  who  has  not  completed 
a  college  or  university  course  covering  four  years.  The 
council   have  just   adopted   a  report   on   uniform   entrance 
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requirements,  obligatory  as  minimum  on  all  the  institutions 
of  the  State.  While  Pennsylvania  at  present  does  not  re- 
quire the  colleges  to  furnish  lists  of  recipients  of  honorary 
degrees,  the  State  superintendent,  in  a  letter  just  received, 
states  that  he  sees  no  objection  to  such  a  requirement,  and 
believes  it  would  help  to  check  abuses. 

11.  The  president  of  the  University  of  Washington  in- 
forms us  that  they  "  have  an  association  of  college  presidents 
of  the  Northwest,  one  of  whose  objects  is  to  lead  to  the  more 
careful  and  conscientious  use  of  academic  honors." 

The  present  is  an  opportune  time  to  act  in  this  matter. 
The  vast  majority  of  people  concerned  in  higher  education 
all  over  the  country  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  protection 
of  college  degrees.  In  response  to  a  circular  of  inquiry  in 
regard  to  the  granting  of  honorary  degrees,  out  of  a  hun- 
dred colleges  answering  the  circular  only  eleven  failed  to 
oppose  most  emphatically  the  honorary  Ph.  D.  They  say 
the  practice  is  a  farce.  One  college  president  writes  very 
frankly  that  "  Ph.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  without  any 
sufficient  reason."  Another  says  that  he  "  never  was  in  favor 
of  granting  honorary  Ph.  D.,  and  knows  of  no  good  institu- 
tion that  is."  The  eleven  who  fail  to  say  No  think  that  the 
practice  has  been  greatly  abused,  and  should  be  allowed  very 
sparingly.  The  reasons  given  as  grounds  for  the  bestowal  of 
the  honor  are  remarkable  for  their  indefiniteness.  One  col- 
lege in  Kansas  granted  it  to  two  women  for  "  conspicuous 
work,  especially  in  a  literary  way."  A  New  York  college 
has  been  giving  it  to  "  skilled  teachers."  A  leading  Pennsyl- 
vania institution  bestows  it  for  "  eminent  attainments." 
Another  college  in  the  same  State  has  been  limiting  it  to 
professors  and  principals,  while  a  third  gives  it  for  "  meri- 
torious scientific  work";  and  one  in  Ohio  requires  "eminence 
in  philosophical  pursuits." 

Several  colleges  avow  their  practice  of  bestowing  LL.  D. 
on  the  State  Governors.  In  answer  to  the  request  for  rules 
governing  the  granting  of  honorary  degrees,  several  colleges 
sent  regulations  to  be  observed  in  the  formal  application  for 
such  degrees  by  the  candidates  themselves,  and  one  college  presi- 
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dent  acknowledged  that  his  institution  had  been  so  over- 
run by  applicants  that  he  advised  the  postponement  of  all 
and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  draft  rules.  The 
grounds  usually  given  for  LL.  D.  are  such  uncertain  quali- 
fications as  "  scholarship  and  position,"  "  distinction  in 
science  or  letters,"  "  valuable  services,"  "  distinction  as  a 
statesman,"  "  general  ability,"  and  "  general  fitness."  The 
degree  of  D.  D.  is  granted  for  "  distinguished  church  work," 
"  meritorious  scholarship,"  or  "  general  fitness."  One  presi- 
dent says  it  is  "  a  hard  question  to  answer,"  and  another 
remarks  that  the  "  rule  is  not  very  stringent."  A.  M.  is 
being  given  as  an  honorary  acknowledgment  of  "  marked 
success  of  many  years'  teaching,"  "  of  ability  as  a  preacher 
or  writer,"  or  "  of  sufficient  prominence."  One  New  Eng- 
land college  granted  it  to  "  an  old  lady  in  Vermont,  an  old 
teacher  and  an  efficient  worker  in  the  cause  of  temperance," 
while  another  leading  college  says  that  it  gives  the  degree 
"  to  a  citizen  or  benefactor,  not  literary,  whom  the  univer- 
sity desires  to  honor." 

The  colleges  for  women  throughout  the  country  have 
set  a  good  example  in  refusing  to  confer  honorary  degrees. 
Very  few  have  at  any  time  been  guilty  of  the  practice.  Nor 
is  it  the  weaker  institutions  of  the  West  and  South  that  have 
abused  the  privilege.  On  the  contrary,  the  abuse  has  been 
most  prevalent  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  with 
occasionally  a  spasm  of  inflation  in  New  Jersey  and  Illinois. 
and  in  1895  the  fever  struck  Maryland,  Alabama,  and 
Indiana. 

Referring  to  the  charted  curve  showing  the  ratio  between 
Ph.  D.  degrees  given  honoris  causa  and  those  given  on  ex- 
amination, we  find  that  the  ratio  is  gradually,  but  almost 
uniformly,  decreasing — in  1 884—85  being  but  little  more  than 
one-third  what  it  was  in  1889.  This  indicates  that  the  de- 
gree is  coming  more  and  more  to  stand  for  work  done  under 
university  conditions.  The  figures  are  taken  from  the  Com- 
missioner's reports,  and,  under  the  admirable  system  Dr. 
Harris  has  introduced,  the  statistics  seem  encouragingly 
reliable.     Occasionally  the  practice  in  Germany  is  referred 
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NUMBER  OF 
PH,  D.  DEGREES 
GRANTED  IN  U.S. 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

ON  EXAMINATION 

106 

121 

125 

136 

152 

189 

233 

234 

HONORIS  CAUSA 

29 

50 

39 

30 

36 

32 

33 

34 

RATIO  H0Nl  PHl  D> 
KATI°  EXAM.  PH.D. 

27% 

41% 

31% 

22% 

24% 

17% 

14% 

15% 

40$ 
30% 
20% 
10% 

to  as  creating  a  precedent  for  granting  the  degree  honoris 
causa;  but  in  the  same  year  (1892)  in  which  the  ratio  of 
honorary  degrees,  as  shown  above,  was  24  per  cent,  in  the 
United  States,  it  was  less  than  1^  per  cent,  in  Germany. 

The  following  resolutions,  embodying  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee,  were  adopted  by  the  convention  of 
graduate  students  held  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, December  29,  1896: 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention: 

"  1.  That  it  is  inexpedient  for  any  institution  to  give  the 
same  degrees  honoris  causa  as  it  grants  in  regular  course  on 
examination. 

"  2.  That  in  every  case  the  reason  for  bestowing  an  hono- 
rary degree  should  be  openly  avowed,  and  should  be  stated 
in  the  programme  of  the  commencement  exercises  and  in 
the  annual  catalogue. 

"  3.  That  bachelor  degrees  are  inappropriate  as  honorary 
degrees  or  ex  gratia,  and  should  be  made  to  signify  always 
the  completion  of  a  recognized  grade  of  undergraduate  work 
in  their  respective  departments. 

"  4.  That  the  master's  degree  should  never  be  granted  ex- 
cept for  resident  graduate  study  of  at  least  one  year's  dura- 
tion, tested  by  adequate  examination. 

"  5.  That  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
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doctor  of  philosophy  shall  be  as  follows:  (a)  The  previous 
attainment  of  a  bachelor's  degree  or  its  equivalent;  (b)  the 
completion  of  at  least  two  years  of  resident  graduate  study, 
not  more  than  one  year,  however,  to  be  required  in  residence 
at  the  institution  conferring  the  degree;  (c)  adequate  exami- 
nations and  a  thesis  embodying  the  results  of  original  re- 
search; such  thesis  should  bear  the  written  acceptance  of 
the  professor  or  department  in  charge  of  the  major  subject, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  short  biography  of  the 
candidate. 

"  6.  That  the  degrees  of  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  M.  D.,  and  Pd.  D. 
should  never  be  given  honoris  causa  nor  in  absentia.  L.  H. 
D.,  S.  T.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  and  Mus.  D.  are  recog- 
nized as  honorary  degrees." 

The  following  recommendation  of  the  committee  was 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Editors  of  the  Handbook,  with 
power  to  act: 

"  That  the  Editor-in-chief  of  Graduate  Courses  should 
be  directed  to  publish  each  year  in  the  Handbook  a  list  of 
all  recipients  of  honorary  degrees  from  the  institutions  rep- 
resented in  the  Handbook,  together  with  the  grounds  on 
which  such  degrees  were  granted;  likewise  to  publish  a  list 
of  all  the  recipients  of  regular  Ph.  D.  degrees,  together  with 
the  titles  of  their  theses  and  the  names  of  the  professors 
approving  them." 

The  two  following  recommendations  of  the  committee 
failed  to  pass  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  presented,  viz. : 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention: 

"  i.  That  it  is  unbecoming  for  an  institution  to  grant  hon- 
orary degrees  to  any  of  its  own  members,  whether  students, 
faculty,  or  trustees,  or  to  anyone  whatever  who  applies  for 
them. 

"  2.  That  no  institution  should  confer  a  degree  of  a  higher 
grade  than  the  degrees  to  which  the  facilities  of  study  offered 
by  it  directly  lead." 

H.  T.  Lukens 
Bryn  Mawr  College, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


Ill 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING   OF  TEACHERS 
FOR  THE  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  OF  GERMANY 

i     Examination  and  Certification 

Teaching  has  been  a  profession  in  Germany  since  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  first  decade  of  the  cen- 
tury marks  the  turning  point  from  the  old  regime  to  the 
new.  Up  to  that  time  the  teachers  had  been  either  novices 
awaiting  holy  orders  or  one-legged  veterans  unfitted  for 
further  military  service.  At  least  such  instances  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  give  the  impression  that  the  schools 
were  philanthropic  institutions,  designed  chiefly  to  afford 
employment  to  those  who  might  otherwise  become  public 
charges. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  Ratke  and  Comenius 
had  urged  the  necessity  of  having  trained  teachers  in  the 
schools.  In  1707  Francke  established  the  Seminarium 
selectum  prceceptornm  in  Halle — the  outgrowth  of  several 
years  of  trial  in  the  training  of  teachers;  and  under  his  influ- 
ence more  than  a  thousand  Volksschnlen  were  created  in 
Prussia  by  Frederick  William  L,  and  placed  under  teachers 
nominated,  as  far  as  possible,  by  Francke  himself.  Under 
Frederick  the  Great  the  policy  of  securing  trained  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools  was  adhered  to.  and  teachers' 
seminaries  became  a  necessary  part  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem. The  next  important  step  was  taken  in  1763,  when 
Frederick  the  Great  ordered  that  all  teachers  should  be  re- 
quired to  pass  a  state  examination  in  certain  specified  sub- 
jects, and  that  only  those  persons  who  had  been  trained  in 
the  Berlin  Seminary  should  be  eligible  for  appointment  as 
teachers  in  elementary  schools  supported  by  the  crown.  It 
is  certain  that  the  regulations  of  Frederick  the  Great  made 
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a  great  advance  in  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  and 
in  the  position  of  the  teachers;  but,  so  long  as  there  were 
non-public  schools,  many  of  them  entirely  removed  from 
government  influence,  whose  teachers  were  appointed  by  the 
Church  or  private  partrons,  there  could  be  no  standards 
applicable  to  all.  It  was  the  Allgemeine  Landrecht  of  1794 
that  finally  declared  all  schools  to  be  state  institutions,  and 
at  all  times  subject  to  the  inspection  and  examination  of  the 
state. 

The  complete  secularization  of  the  secondary  schools  fol- 
lowed tardily  after  the  emancipation  of  the  elementary 
schools  from  ecclesiastical  control.  Applicants  for  positions 
in  the  higher  schools  were  required  to  show  their  fitness  by 
examination  or  otherwise  even  prior  to  17,90,  but  the  clergy 
still  maintained  the  upper  hand.  In  1779  Frederick  the 
Great  struck  the  first  serious  blow  at  clerical  influence;  he 
decreed  that  henceforth  "  philosophy  should  be  taught  in 
the  higher  schools  only  by  laymen."  All  during  the  century 
able  schoolmasters  had  been  trained  in  the  Seminarium  in 
Halle,  and  they  were  men  of  influence  in  the  state.  Many 
students  of  Gottingen,  between  the  years  1735  and  1775, 
fell  under  the  spell  of  Gesner  and  Heyne,  and  thereby  grew 
into  enthusiastic  teachers  of  the  classics.  Indeed,  the  Zeit- 
geist of  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  decidedly 
helpful  in  promoting  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  classical 
schools  for  its  own  sake,  and  just  as  the  work  of  the  schools 
was  appreciated  for  its  own  sake  did  the  social  rank  of  the 
teachers  rise  in  importance.  But  still  it  was  lamentably  true 
that  the  examination  for  teachers'  certificates  was  the  ex- 
amination for  holy  orders. 

The  death  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  1786,  left  many  of 
his  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  higher  schools  unfin- 
ished. His  successor,  however,  established  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign  an  Oberschitlkollegium,  which  was  given  the 
supervision  of  secondary  education  in  the  kingdom.  A  year 
later,  in  1788,  it  was  decreed  that  students  should  take  a 
final  examination  on  leaving  the  Gymnasien;  in  181 2  the 
requirement  was  made  obligatory  and  universal.    In  this  way 
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the  government  ascertained  the  quality  of  secondary-school 
work,  but  students  might  enter  the  university  and  study  for 
the  learned  professions  whether  they  passed  this  examina- 
tion or  not.  Indeed,  not  till  1834  was  it  finally  settled  that 
the  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  higher  school  was  an 
essential  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  university  and 
eventually  to  the  professions  and  the  higher  grades  of  the 
civil  service. 

By  the  establishment  of  the  Oberschulkollegium  the  Church 
was  deprived  of  some  important  prerogatives;  still  others 
were  taken  away  by  the  Allgemeine  Landrecht  of  1794;  but 
the  complete  emancipation  of  the  teacher  from  ecclesiastical 
control  was  secured  in  1810  by  an  order  requiring  of  all  in- 
tending teachers  in  the  higher  schools  an  examination  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  the  examination  for  admission  to 
holy  orders.  However  easy  the  step  might  be  for  a  theo- 
logical student  to  become  a  higher-school  teacher,  yet  it 
was  a  step  that  he  had  to  take,  and  he  had  to  take  it  just 
as  other  candidates  did — by  examination  before  a  board  of 
teachers.  Then  teaching  became  a  profession,  and  the 
teacher  a  highly  honored  member  of  the  civil  service.  Every 
subsequent  enactment  has  been  to  increase  the  dignity  of 
the  profession  and  to  make  its  honors  more  difficult  of  at- 
tainment. Every  decade  has  seen  some  additional  require- 
ment made  of  those  who  would  enter  the  ranks;  and  with 
every  decade  there  have  come  increased  emoluments  and 
social  advantages  of  a  nature  to  invite  service.  The  result 
is  the  best  equipped  and  most  exclusive  body  of  teachers  in 
the  world. 

One  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of  German  social  life,  as 
viewed  from  the  American  standpoint,  is  that  the  average 
boy  in  his  teens,  or  even  earlier,  knows  precisely  what  his 
life  work  is  to  be.  Long  before  he  leaves  school  he  begins 
to  shape  his  course  for  the  profession  that  he  has  in  view; 
indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  most  important  decision  of 
his  life  is  made  when  he  enters  school  at  nine  years  of  age. 
And  with  each  succeeding  school  year  the  range  of  possible 
choices  steadily  diminishes.     It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
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parents  early  decide  upon  the  course  of  study  best  suited  to 
their  children,  and  that  the  children  themselves  fully  realize 
the  bearing  of  their  school  work  on  their  subsequent  careers. 

The  student  of  the  Gymnasium  knows  that  he  has  the 
privilege,  among  others,  of  preparing  himself  for  any  posi- 
tion in  the  higher  schools;  the  graduate  of  the  Realgym- 
nasium  may  become  a  teacher  of  the  modern  languages, 
mathematics,  or  the  natural  sciences;  and  but  recently  the 
privilege  of  becoming  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and  the 
natural  sciences  has  been  conferred  on  graduates  of 
the  Oberrealschule. 

The  professional  training  of  the  higher-school  teacher 
really  begins  with  the  university  course.  Although  gradua- 
tion from  a  higher  school  is  an  essential  prerequisite,  it  is 
only  in  the  university  that  he  gets  the  special  training  re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  positions  in  the  secondary  schools. 
The  minimum  course  in  the  university,  as  required  in  most 
German  states,  is  set  at  three  years;  but  four  or  five  years  are 
nearer  the  average.  The  student,  on  coming  up  to  the  uni- 
versity, knows  full  well  what  profession  he  is  to  follow,  and 
the  intending  teacher  has  his  specialties  already  in  mind.  In 
general  the  greater  part  of  his  work  is  directed  to  those  sub- 
jects which  he  expects  to  teach,  or,  better,  to  those  subjects 
in  which  he  will  later  be  examined.  But  there  is  no  pre- 
scribed course  which  he  is  bound  to  follow.  For  a  year  or 
two  he  follows  his  own  personal  inclinations  without  over- 
much thought  of  the  future — sometimes  without  overmuch 
attention  even  to  the  present.  In  time,  however,  he  falls 
into  the  routine  which  invariably  marks  the  preparation  for 
the  state  examination. 

The  Staats-Examcn  is  the  sole  test  of  a  candidate's  prepara- 
tion for  any  professional  career.  Neither  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy,  nor  any  other  scholarly  distinction, 
can  exempt  him  from  the  necessity  of  proving  himself  before 
a  state  board  of  examiners.  In  the  smaller  German  states 
these  boards  are  generally  located  at  the  capital,  or  in  the 
university  towns;  some  states  have  none  at  all,  having  dele- 
gated their  prerogatives  to  the  boards  of  adjoining  states. 
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Prussia  maintains  ten  examining  boards  for  the  higher-school 
service,  called  Wissenschaftliche'  Priifungs-Kommissionen.  The 
majority  of  the  members  of  these  boards  are  university  pro- 
fessors; but  there  are  usually  a  few  prominent  secondary- 
school  men  and  administrative  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Education  among  the  members.  They  are  appointed  annu- 
ally by  the  Minister  of  Education,  but  in  practice  there  are 
few  changes  for  years  together.  There  is  no  prescribed 
number  of  members,  except  that  there  must  be  at  least  one 
examiner  for  every  subject  that  a  candidate  may  offer;  this 
means,  as  a  rule,  from  twenty  to  thirty  persons. 

The  aim  of  the  state  examination  is  to  test  (1)  the  appli- 
cant's proficiency  in  pedagogy  and  philosophy — including 
psychology,  logic,  and  ethics;  (2)  his  familiarity  with  the 
German  language  and  literature;  (3)  his  acquaintance  with 
the  doctrines  of  his  religion,  and  (4)  his  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  which  he  expects  to  teach.  In  all  these  lines,  possi- 
bly excepting  religion,  he  will  have  had  special  training 
under  university  professors.  In  philosophy  and  pedagogy, 
in  German  and  in  religion,  the  requirements  are  of  a  general 
nature  intended  to  disclose  the  applicant's  breadth  of  train- 
ing and  the  nature  of  his  religious  faith;  it  is  the  fourth  re- 
quirement that  constitutes  the  crux  of  the  examination. 

A  certificate  based  upon  the  state  examination  does  not 
by  any  means  permit  the  holder  to  teach  what  he  will  any- 
where he  gets  the  chance.  Under  the  Prussian  system,  a 
teacher,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  above  mentioned, 
must  be  qualified  in  at  least  four  subjects,  or  their  equiva- 
lents, and  he  must  not  presume  to  teach  anything  in  which  he 
is  not  properly  certificated.  Furthermore,  he  may  not  teach 
those  subjects  in  which  he  is  certificated  beyond  a  certain 
class,  that  class  being  determined  by  the  grade  of  his 
certificate.  Three  grades  are  recognized;  these  correspond 
to  the  three  general  divisions — upper,  middle,  and  lower— 
of  the  higher  schools.  A  first-grade  certificate  in  any  sub- 
ject is  good  for  any  class  in  a  nine-year  school;  a  second-grade 
is  good  for  all  classes  below  the  three  highest ;  a  third-grade 
is  good  only  for  the  lower  classes.     Third-grade  certificates 
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are  granted  only  in  those  subjects  which  are  taught  in  the 
higher  schools  the  full  nine  years.  Thus,  in  Latin,  German, 
French,  religion,  history,  mathematics,  and  geography,  cer- 
tificates may  be  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  grade;  in  Greek, 
English,  Hebrew,  Polish,  Danish,  physics,  chemistry  and 
mineralogy,  botany  and  zoology,  of  the  first  or  second  grade. 
Applicants  for  certificates  may  enter,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, for  any  subject  and  any  grade  in  that  subject. 

The  subjects  which  are  taught  in  the  higher  schools — 
therefore  those  in  which  state  examinations  may  be  taken — 
are  classed  in  two  general  groups:  the  language-history 
group,  and  the  science-mathematics  group.  The  former  in- 
cludes German,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  English,  and  history; 
the  latter  includes  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry  and 
mineralogy,  botany  and  zoology;  geography  of  the 
first  or  second  grade  may  be  classed  in  either  group. 
Hebrew,  Polish,  Danish,  and  religion  are  extra  sub- 
jects properly  belonging  to  the  first  group.  Of  the 
four  subjects  in  which  every  teacher  is  examined,  the 
first  two  are  known  as  majors  (Hauptfacher),  those 
which  he  prefers  to  teach,  the  other  two  are  called 
minors  (Nebenfacher).  Now  in  order  that  the  most  favor- 
able combinations  may  be  made — favorable  both  for 
the  schools  and  the  teachers'  scholarship — certain  re- 
strictions are  placed  upon  a  free  choice.  The  most 
important  are  the  following:  (i)  Both  majors  and 
one  minor  must  be  of  the  same  group;  (2)  first-grade 
Latin  goes  with  second-grade  Greek,  and  second-grade  Latin 
with  first-grade  Greek;  (3)  first-grade  mathematics  takes 
second-grade  physics;  (4)  third-grade  Latin  is  required  with 
any  grade  of  French  or  English;  (5)  third  geography 
must  be  taken  with  any  grade  in  history;  (6)  a  major  in 
religion  takes  Hebrew  as  its  accompanying  major.  Geog- 
raphy, placed,  as  it  is,  in  both  groups,  is  always  a  popular 
minor;  it  may  also  be  counted  a  major  in  either  group. 

The  university  student  who  looks  forward  to  teaching  as 
a  profession  early  selects  the  combination  of  subjects  which 
he  prefers  to  teach,  or  which  is  likely  to  bring  most  rapid  pro- 
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motion.  To  these  subjects  he  gives  his  main  attention  for 
three  to  five  years.  If  he  can  afford  the  luxury  of  taking  his 
Ph.  D. — it  costs  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars 
and  a  good  deal  of  time — he  will,  in  the  meantime,  write  a 
dissertation  and  be  examined  on  three  of  his  four  subjects. 
That  the  degree  is  looked  upon  as  a  luxury — and  one  that  can 
easily  be  dispensed  with — is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  less 
than  one-half  of  the  Prussian  teachers  have  taken  the  pains 
to  secure  it.  The  Staats-Examen  is  not  only  more  difficult, 
but  more  honorable  because  obligatory. 

There  are  in  Prussia  ten  State  Examination  Commis- 
sions,1 located  in  the  university  towns.  An  applicant  for  ex- 
amination cannot  come  before  any  of  these  at  will.  He 
must  choose  the  Commission,  (1)  of  the  province  in  which  he 
was  born  or  in  which  he  resides,  or  (2)  of  the  province  in 
which  the  university  is  situated  where  he  has  spent  at  least 
two  semesters,  including  the  last,  or  (3)  of  the  province  in 
which  he  expects  to  teach.  All  foreigners,  including  resi- 
dents of  other  German  states,  must  secure  the  indorsement 
of  the  Minister  of  Education  to  their  application. 

The  application  itself  is  a  serious  affair.  First  there  is  the 
fee  to  be  paid,  which  amounts  to  $7.50  (30  M.)  for  each  ex- 
amination and  re-examination;  $3.75  (15  M.)  for  each  sup- 
plementary and  extension  examination.  Then  there  are  the 
certificates  and  testimonials  of  the  applicant's  higher- 
school  course  and  his  university  training,  without  which  no 
one  can  hope  to  be  admitted  unless  by  special  order  of  the 
Minister.  These  papers  show  precisely  what  he  has  done 
and  how  well  he  has  succeeded  since  he  entered  school  at 
nine  years  of  age.  Next  he  makes  known  his  combination 
of  subjects  which  he  elects  as  majors  and  minors  and  the 
grade  of  examination  which  he  desires  in  each.  In  his  Vita, 
which  is  next  in  order,  the  applicant  tells  who  he  is,  when  he 
was  born,  what  the  rank  or  occupation  of  his  father  is,  of 
what  church  he  is  an  adherent,  and,  finally,  he  calls  attention 

1  East  and  West  Prussia,  at  Kbnigsberg;  Brandenburg,  at  Berlin  ;  Pomerania, 
at  Greifswald;  Posen  and  Silesia,  at  Breslau;  Saxony,  at  Halle;  Schleswick-Hol- 
stein,  at  Kiel  ;  Hanover;  atGottingen;  Westphalia,  at  Munster;  Hesse-Nassau,  at 
Marburg;  Rhine  province,  at  Bonn. 
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to  special  points  in  his  preparation  and  any  noteworthy 
work  that  he  may  have  done.  This  sketch  of  his  life  must  be 
written  in  Latin,  if  the  applicant's  major  subjects  are  the 
classical  languages;  if  they  are  the  modern  languages,  it  must 
be  in  French  or  English;  in  all  other  cases  it  is  optional 
whether  it  be  in  German  or  a  foreign  language. 

After  review  of  the  application  thus  made  the  Commis- 
sioners decide  upon  admission  to  the  examination.  If  the 
applicant's  preparation  seems  faulty,  they  advise  him  not  to 
attempt  the  examination;  if  they  have  serious  doubts 
as  to  his  moral  character,  if  they  suspect  him  of  being  dis- 
loyal in  religion  or  politics,  they  may  refuse  his  application 
altogether,  in  which  case  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the 
Minister — if  the  applicant  doesn't  mind  courting  almost  sure 
defeat;  if  his  credentials  are  acceptable,  however,  he  is  soon 
notified  when  to  appear  for  examination. 

The  examination  is  both  oral  and  written.  The  writ- 
ten test  comes  first  and  consists  in  the  writing  of 
elaborate  essays  on  themes  assigned  by  the  Commis- 
sion. One  theme  is  on  some  topic  in  philosophy  or 
pedagogy  and  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's 
knowledge  of  the  philosophical  basis  of  pedagogy  and 
didactics,  and  of  the  development  of  educational  thought 
since  the  sixteenth  century.  The  applications  of  modern 
psychology  to  teaching  are  fruitful  themes  for  such  essays. 
The  candidate  must  also  write  essays  on  themes  selected 
from  each  of  his  major  subjects.  When  one  essay  will  in- 
clude both  major  subjects,  the  two  may  be  combined,  as 
frequently  happens  in  classical  and  modern  philology,  phys- 
ics and  mathematics,  history  and  geography,  etc.  If  the 
applicant  has  published  something  of  note,  as,  for  instance, 
a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  it  may 
be  offered  as  a  substitute  for  one  of  the  essays.  Essays  that 
deal  with  a  classical  language  must  be  written  in  Latin;  with 
the  modern  languages  in  French  or  English,  as  the  case  may 
be;  and  with  all  other  subjects  in  German.  Six  weeks  are 
allowed  for  the  preparation  of  each  essay,  and  the  Commis- 
sion is  empowered  to  grant  an  extension  of  six  weeks — mak- 
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ing  twelve  weeks  in  all,  if  necessary,  on  each  subject.  Any 
further  extension  must  be  authorized  by  the  Minister. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  the  essay  is  for- 
warded to  the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  together  with  a 
complete  bibliography  of  references  consulted,  and  a  dec- 
laration by  the  candidate  that  he  has  received  no  personal 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  essay.  A  false  declara- 
tion would  disqualify  a  candidate  for  further  examination; 
if  the  fraud  were  not  detected  till  after  the  certificate  had 
been  granted,  disciplinary  proceedings  would  be  instituted 
as  against  any  other  state  official.  If  the  essays  are  not 
comprehensive  enough  to  satisfy  the  Commission  of  the  can- 
didate's breadth  of  scholarship,  supplementary  tests  may  be 
required  by  way  of  short  written  examinations  or  laboratory 
work.  Thus  the  candidate  shows  his  familiarity  with  the 
literature  of  his  subjects  and  demonstrates  his  ability  to  do 
independent  work. 

If  now  the  written  examination  satisfies  the  Commission, 
and  the  candidate  appears  not  to  be  an  atheist  or  a  socialist, 
a  day  is  set  for  the  oral  examination.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  few  Jews  reach  this  stage,  no  matter  what  their  qualifi- 
cations may  be,  and  those  who  do  succeed  in  overcoming  all 
preliminary  hindrances  are,  nevertheless,  quietly  disposed  of 
at  a  later  stage  in  a  way  to  minimize  their  influence.  The 
Prussian  examination  system,  as  actually  conducted,  is 
designed  primarily  to  keep  undesirable  persons  out  of 
the  profession;  there  are  many  requirements  that  would 
not  be  made  if  the  sole  object  were  to  secure  the  best 
teachers. 

The  oral  examination  is  intended  to  test  the  general  cul- 
ture of  the  candidate  and  his  ready  command  of  philosophy 
and  pedagogy,  and  to  ascertain  his  fitness  to  teach  his  chosen 
subjects  in  a  higher  school.  The  examination  in  each  sub- 
ject is  conducted  by  a  specially  appointed  examiner  in  the 
presence  of  other  members  of  the  Commission.  Candidates 
for  first-grade  certificates  in  Latin  or  English,  or  for  first 
or  second  grades  in  French,  must  use  the  respective  lan- 
guages in  examination,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  showing  a 
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ready  command  of  the  spoken  forms.  Thus  the  candidate 
shows  what  he  knows  as  well  as  what  he  can  do. 

The  oral  test  concludes  the  examination.  The  Commis- 
sioners now  decide  whether  the  total  examination  has  been 
satisfactory  or  not.  If  any  part  is  unsatisfactory,  no  certifi- 
cate is  granted;  but,  instead,  a  testimonial  is  issued  to  the 
candidate,  which  specifies  the  exact  results  attained  in  each 
subject,  the  grade  secured  in  all  subjects  that  were  passed, 
and  the  day  (never  within  six  months)  when  the  candidate 
may  come  up  for  re-examination.  The  second  trial  is  his 
last  if  he  again  fails  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements. 

The  successful  candidate  not  only  receives  a  certificate  of 
fitness  to  teach  (facultas  docendi)  certain  subjects  in  specified 
classes;  but  his  certificate  is  ranked  according  to  the  grades 
he  holds  in  the  various  subjects  in  which  he  is  examined.  A 
first-rank  certificate,  which  renders  the  holder  eligible  at 
some  future  time  for  appointment  to  the  position  of  head 
teacher  with  the  title  of  Professor,  indicates  that  the  holder 
has  secured  upon  examination  either  two  majors  of  first 
grade  and  two  minors  of  second  grade,  or  two  majors  and 
one  minor  of  first  grade.  A  second-rank  certificate,  which 
entitles  the  holder  to  the  position  of  ordinary  teacher  {Ober- 
lehrer),  indicates  the  possession  of  two  majors  and  one. minor 
of  second  grade  and  one  minor  of  third  grade.  In  other 
words,  the  person  holding  a  first-rank  certificate  is  entitled 
to  teach  (i)  two  subjects  in  all  classes  and  other  two 
subjects  in  the  lower  six  classes,  or  (2)  three  subjects  through 
all  nine  years  of  the  higher  schools.  The  second-rank  cer- 
tificate entitles  the  holder  to  teach  three  subjects  through 
the  first  six  years  and  one  subject  through  the  first  three 
years.  A  certificate  of  the  second  rank,  therefore,  excludes 
the  holder  from  teaching  in  the  three  highest  classes  of  the 
higher  schools  and  denies  him  the  honor  reserved  for  head 
teachers. 

If  the  candidate  has  been  successful  in  both  majors,  but 
has  failed  in  his  minors,  he  may  be  granted  a  second-rank 
certificate  on  condition  that  he  secure  by  supplementary  ex- 
amination second  grade  in  both  minors  or  first  grade  in  one. 
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Such  deficiency  must  be  made  up  within  three  years  from  the 
date  of  the  first  examination.  Supplementary  examinations 
must  be  taken  before  the  same  Commission  as  was  the  first 
examination,  unless  the  Minister  of  Education  gives  the 
candidate  permission  to  apply  elsewhere.  Only  one  such  ex- 
amination is  permitted. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  teacher's  chances  of  securing  a  posi- 
tion are  limited  (1)  by  the  subjects  in  which  he  is  certificated 
and  (2)  by  the  rank  of  his  total  certificate.  An  unfortunate 
combination  of  subjects  often  seriously  interferes  with  the 
promotion  of  a  candidate.  It  happens,  therefore,  that  many 
teachers  seek  to  qualify  themselves  in  as  many  subjects  as 
possible,  and  to  secure  the  highest  grades  in  each.  Such 
persons  are  permitted  to  take  two  extension  examinations 
before  the  Commissions  by  which  they  were  first  examined, 
or  before  the  Commissions  of  the  provinces  in  which  they 
are  teaching.  The  second  extension  examination  closes  the 
door  on  further  opportunity.  The  limit  is  practically  fixed 
at  four  or  five  first-grade  certificates;  few  teachers,  in  fact, 
ever  secure  more  than  three.  The  only  incentive  to  add  to 
the  number  of  privileges  is  that  thereby  an  appointment  may 
possibly  be  secured  a  year  or  two  earlier.  The  game  is 
hardly  worth  the  candle. 

2    Pedagogical  Training 

The  intending  teacher,  even  with  his  certificate  in  his  hand, 
has  yet  other  gauntlets  to  run.  The  certificate  of  itself  con- 
fers no  right  to  teach.  Something  more  than  general  culture 
and  minute  scholarship  is  required.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
Germany  owes  more  to  the  pedagogical  training  of  her 
teachers  than  to  any  other  factor  in  their  preparation.  It  is 
the  professional  spirit,  which  every  German  teacher  feels, 
that  differentiates  him  from  his  species  in  other  countries, 
and  this  spirit  is  the  result  chiefly  of  his  pedagogical 
training. 

When  the  examination  pro  facilitate  docendi  was  first  estab- 
lished in  1 8 10,  it  was  specified  that  all  candidates  should 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  teach  by  giving  a  lesson  before 
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the  examining  board.  This  plan  was  soon  found  to  be  im- 
practicable; few  candidates  could  make  a  respectable  show- 
ing. Afterward  the  trial  lesson  was  given  in  private  before 
a  school  inspector,  but  even  this  was  unsatisfactory.  Conse- 
quently, in  1826,  the  Prussian  government  introduced  the 
plan,  which  has  since  been  adopted  by  all  the  German  states 
except  Wiirtemberg,  of  requiring  all  candidates,  after  the 
completion  of  the  examination  pro  facilitate  docendi  to  spend 
a  year  as  trial  teacher  (Probe-Candidat)  in  some  approved 
higher  school.  The  Probe jalir,  as  we  learn  from  a  ministerial 
rescript  of  1867,  was  intended  to  give  the  intending  teacher 
an  opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  duties  of  his 
future  office,  and  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  school 
authorities  that  he  had  the  practical  ability  requisite  for  a 
successful  teacher.  Candidates  were  expected  to  teach  six 
or  eight  hours  a  week  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  Director  or  head  teachers  of  the  school.  Besides  this, 
there  were  special  requirements  concerning  the  visiting  of 
classes  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  preparation  of  lessons. 
supervision  of  scholars,  attendance  at  examinations  and 
teachers'  conferences,  and  participation  in  all  the  practical 
workings  of  the  school. 

The  Probcjahr  proved  in  time  to  be  insufficient  for  the 
demands  placed  upon  it.  Too  many  candidates  were  seek- 
ing appointment  to  the  higher  schools.  Something  had  to 
be  done  to  shut  out  undesirable  persons,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  raise  the  standards  of  professional  attainments.  In 
point  of  didactic  skill  it  was  recognized  that  the  elementary 
teachers  trained  in  the  normal  schools  (Lehrerseminarien) 
were  distinctly  superior  to  the  teachers  of  the  secondary 
schools.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  lengthen  the  term  of 
practical  training  rather  than  to  increase  the  scholastic  re- 
quirements. Following  the  example  of  Hesse,  it  was  decreed 
in  1890  that  intending  teachers  in  the  higher  schools  of 
Prussia  should  have  two  years  of  pedagogical  training  in- 
stead of  one.  The  last  year  was  to  remain  much  as  before, 
and  still  to  be  known  as  the  Probcjahr.  The  first  year  of 
practical  training,  following  directly  after  the  state  exam- 
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ination,  was  intended  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  the 
university  and  actual  school  work.  Candidates  were  to 
be  assigned  to  Seminarien,  where  they  might  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  superior  instruction  in  the  art  of  applying  the 
general  principles  of  pedagogy — already  studied  in  the  uni- 
versity— to  the  practical  problems  of  the  secondary  schools. 
The  bulk  of  the  work  was  expected  to  be  theoretical,  but 
always  to  be  presented  with  a  view  to  its  practical 
application. 

Such  are  the  specific  requirements  at  the  present  time  of 
all  intending  higher-school  teachers  in  Prussia:  nine  years 
a  pupil  in  a  higher  school,  four  years  of  university  study,  one 
year  in  examination,  one  Scminarjalir,  and  one  Probcjahr. 
If  to  this  we  add  the  year  of  military  service,  which  all  able- 
bodied  men  must  perform,  we  find  that  the  minimum  re- 
quirements demand  seventeen  years  in  preparation;  it  is 
oftener  eighteen  or  twenty  years.  Only  a  few  of  the  German 
states  have  as  yet  adopted  the  Prussian  plan  in  introducing 
the  Seminar jahr,  but  where  Prussia  leads  the  others  are  sure 
to  follow — if  only  at  a  respectful  distance. 

The  Prussian  Seminarien,  to  which  candidates  are  assigned 
on  passing  the  examination  pro  facilitate  docendi,  are  of  two 
kinds — (1)  those  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Pro- 
vincial School  Boards,  twelve  in  all,  two  in  Berlin,  and  one 
each  in  Breslau,  Gottingen,  Konigsberg,  Magdeburg,  Stet- 
tin, Posen,  Danzig,  Cassel,  Minister,  and  Coblentz;  (2) 
those  instituted  by  ministerial  rescript  of  March  15,  1890. 
which  are  connected  with  the  leading  Gymnasien  and  Real- 
gymnasien,  and  are  each  under  the  direction  of  the  Director 
and  one  or  two  associated  head  teachers  of  the  school. 

The  Seminarien  of  the  first  class  are  state  institutions  on 
special  foundations,  many  of  them  having  a  specific  purpose, 
as  the  training  of  teachers  of  religion,  of  modern  lan- 
guages, etc.  These  royal  Seminarien  admit  few  candidates, 
and,  as  a  rule,  all  members  receive  valuable  stipends.  The 
twelve  institutions  together  do  not  have  more  than  seventy 
members,  but  all  are  picked  men. 

For  some  time  prior  to  1890  the  average  number  of  candi- 
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elates  for  the  Probejahr  in  Prussia  had  been  over  five  hun- 
dred annually.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Seminarjahr, 
however,  the  number  has  steadily  decreased.  In  1894-95 
there  were  only  192  persons  in  the  Seminarjahr  and  212  in 
the  Probejahr.  Hence  only  about  thirty  gymnasial  Semi- 
narien,  of  the  seventy  that  were  planned,  have  been  needed. 
These,  as  above  stated,  are  under  the  direction  of  principals 
of  higher  schools,  who  are  relieved  of  about  one-fourth  of 
their  regular  teaching  in  order  that  they  may  have  time  for 
this  work. 

During  the  Seminarjahr  two  main  objects  are  kept  always 
in  view — a  clear  understanding  of  pedagogical  and  didactic 
principles,  and  an  introduction  to  the  practical  workings  of 
a  higher  school.  Once  a  week  the  Director  leads  a  discus- 
sion on  some  pedagogical  topic  with  a  view  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  its  practical  application  to  teaching.  The 
members  of  the  Seminar  meanwhile  are  observing  the  teach- 
ing of  various  masters,  and  after  the  first  three  months  are 
themselves  permitted  to  give  two  or  three  lessons  a  week. 
The  Director,  or  some  member  of  the  faculty  delegated  by 
him,  hears  all  these  lessons  and  guides  the  young  teachers' 
work.  From  time  to  time  special  lessons  are  given,  which 
are  attended  by  all  the  members  of  the  Seminar,  the  Director, 
and  his  associates.  The  teacher  presents  the  lesson  accord- 
ing to  a  previously  prepared  outline,  copies  of  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  critics  during  the  progress  of  the  lesson. 
Then  comes  the  criticism,  in  which  the  teacher  first  gives  his 
views  of  his  own  work,  followed  by  the  other  members  of  the 
Seminar;  the  Director  sums  up  the  discussion,  and  points 
out  possibilities  of  future  improvement.  Throughout  the 
year  the  young  teachers  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  special 
school  apparatus,  books,  and  other  teachers'  helps;  they 
attend  all  faculty  meetings,  have  a  share  in  the  oversight  of 
pupils,  and  are  inducted  into  the  mysteries  of  the  final  ex- 
aminations. Three  months  before  the  close  of  the  school 
year  each  member  of  the  Seminar  hands  in  a  dissertation  on 
some  subject  closely  connected  with  his  previous  work. 
The  Director  thereupon  makes  an  exhaustive  report  to  the 
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Provincial  School  Board  of  the  year's  work,  in  which  the 
abilities  of  the  various  candidates  are  passed  in  review.  On 
the  basis  of  these  returns  and  the  records  of  the  examination 
pro  facultate  docendi,  the  inspectors  (Oberschidrate)  advance 
the  candidates  to  their  Probejahr,  or  refuse  altogether  to 
give  them  further  training  as  men  unfitted  for  the  teacher's 
profession. 

Of  the  noted  institutions  of  Germany  designed  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  may  be  men- 
tioned the  University  Seminarien  of  Jena,  Leipsic,  and  Gies- 
sen.  The  first  named  is  well  known  in  this  country  from  its 
Director,  Professor  Rein,  and  bears  a  deservedly  good  name 
at  home  because  of  the  progressive  schoolmasters  that  it  has 
sent  out.  Unfortunately,  however,  its  influence  is  more  on 
the  side  of  elementary  education;  the  training  school,  which 
is  also  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Rein,  is  composed  of 
folk-school  pupils;  and  the  practical  problems  that  come 
up  for  discussion  are  almost  invariably  the  problems  of  the 
lower  schools.  It  cannot  be  said,  I  think,  that  the  Jena 
Seminar,  at  least  under  Professor  Rein's  administration,  has 
exercised  any  great  influence  on  the  secondary  schools. 
Nevertheless  the  general  pedagogy  that  is  so  ably  presented 
there  is  now  being  utilized  indirectly  through  the  medium 
of  a  gymnasial  Seminar  of  the  Prussian  type,  which  has  been 
recently  established  in  connection  with  the  Jena  Gymnasium. 
In  this  way  intending  secondary-school  teachers  can  avail 
themselves  of  Professor  Rein's  lectures  and  all  the  general 
discussions  of  the  University  Seminar,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  in  touch  with  gymnasial  affairs,  and  give  practice  les- 
sons under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Gustave  Richter,  Director 
of  the  Gymnasium. 

The  Seminar  in  Leipsic  is  only  remotely  connected  with 
the  university.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Richard 
Richter,  who  is  both  Director  of  the  royal  Gymnasium  and 
professor  in  the  university.  The  candidates  do  their  gen- 
eral work  in  the  university,  and  come  to  the  Gymnasium  for 
training  in  practical  lines.  It  has  only  a  one-year  course, 
and,  inasmuch  as  its  members  are  in  preparation  for  positions 
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in  the  higher  schools  of  Saxony,  the  Seminar  has  little  influ- 
ence beyond  the  kingdom. 

It  is  somewhat  different  with  the  Seminar  at  Giessen. 
From  its  beginning  in  1876  it  has  been  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Hermann  Schiller,  who  is  at  once  Professor  of  Peda- 
gogy in  the  university,  Director  of  the  Gymnasium,  and 
Oberschulrat  of  Hesse.  It  is  the  pioneer  institution  of  the 
modern  type,  and  has  given  direction  to  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  Prussian  gymnasial  Seminarien.  Schiller's  Hand- 
bucli  dcr  praktischen  Padagogik  and  his  Geschichte  dcr  Pddagogik 
indicate  the  scope  of  the  work.  By  means  of  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  dissertations  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principles  of  psychology  and  ethics. 
Every  problem  is  a  problem  of  secondary  education,  and 
every  member  of  the  Seminar  is  in  training  for  the  secondary 
schools.  An  unusual  amount  of  work  is  required  of  the 
Seminar  members,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  a  short 
visit,  it  is  done  fairly  well.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
better  financial  support  would  work  great  improvements. 
But  in  theory  Schiller's  Seminar  is  far  and  away  ahead  of  any 
institution  in  Germany  designed  for  the  training  of  teachers 
for  the  secondary  schools.  It  comes  near  being  a  model 
school  of  pedagogy. 

The  honors  of  leading  the  recent  movement  in  Germany 
for  better  pedagogical  training  are  about  equally  shared 
between  Dr.  Schiller  and  the  late  Dr.  Frick  of  Halle.  The 
former  was  the  pioneer;  but  in  1881  Dr.  Frick  reorganized 
the  Seminarium  Prcpceptorum  of  the  Frankesche  Stiftungen, 
and  became  at  once  a  recognized  leader  of  pedagogical 
thought  in  Prussia.  Since  his  death,  in  1892,  the  Seminar 
has  been  conducted  by  his  successor,  Dr.  Fries,  on  the  Prus- 
sian gymnasial  plan. 

The  Probejahr,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  has  not  been 
much  affected  by  the  introduction  of  the  Seminar  training. 
As  heretofore,  the  candidates  are  told  off  in  pairs  for  service 
in  the  larger  schools.  Their  work  is  mostly  class  instruction, 
under  the  guidance  of  older  teachers.  Besides  the  six  or 
eight  hours  a  week  of  teaching,  they  may  be  called  upon  for 
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a  certain  amount  of  supervision;  they  must  attend  all  faculty 
meetings,  and  otherwise  identify  themselves  with  the  life  of 
the  school.  For  all  this  they  receive  no  remuneration  what- 
ever; but,  on  the  contrary,  if  their  work  is  not  acceptable, 
they  may,  on  report  of  the  Director,  be  dismissed  from 
the  service.  But  if  their  record  is  satisfactory  at  the  end  of 
the  Probejahr,  their  names  are  inscribed  on  the  list  of  teach- 
ers eligible  to  appointment  in  the  higher  schools  of  the 
province.  Their  period  of  probation  is  finished;  they  have 
only  to  wait  a  few  years  before  beginning  their  life-work. 
This  work,  once  begun  and  attended  to  with  reasonable  dili- 
gence, will  insure  them  a  competency  for  the  rest  of  their 
days.  It  is  a  slow  process,  but  sure.  The  end,  however,  is 
a  desirable  one  both  for  the  teachers  and  for  the  state. 

James  E.  Russell 

University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colo. 


IV 

REFORM    OF    COLLEGE    ENTRANCE    REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

Some  people  affect  to  believe  that  this  subject  does  not 
merit  the  study  and  discussion  which,  since  the  Buffalo  meet- 
ing, has  been  given  to  it  in  every  educational  association 
within  the  national  domain.  Such  persons  do  not  sympa- 
thize with  constant  interference  with  courses  of  study; 
they  deprecate  the  prevailing  spirit  of  unrest;  they  discour- 
age, as  impracticable  and  visionary,  the  plan  to  adjust, 
harmonize,  and  bring  into  logical  relations  the  different 
departments  of  our  national  system  of  education;  the  doc- 
trine that  advancement  to  higher  and  better  things  comes 
through  the  process  of  evolution,  and  that  this  process  is 
aided  and  accelerated  by  ceaseless  agitations,  is  not  of  their 
creed.  They  are  neither  iconoclastic  nor  constructive  in 
their  habits  of  thought ;  they  dwell  in  the  past ;  their  genu- 
flexions are  at  the  altars  of  tradition;  what  was  coin  cur- 
rent in  the  scholastic  marts  of  yesterday  is  an  all-sufficient 
exchange  for  to-day;  the  matter  and  methods  of  the  past 
have  been  potential  in  producing  great  men  who  have  cut 
the  gordian  knots,  explained  the  riddles,  and  solved  the 
problems  of  man's  highest  good,  and  therefore  the  future 
is  safe,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  extrude  any  of  this  matter,  to 
change  any  of  these  methods,  or  to  experiment  with  the 
modern  and  the  new. 

Let  the  colleges  dictate  to  the  secondary  schools;  let  the 
secondary  schools  bow  before  these  great  I  Ams  in  the  realm 
of  thought.  What  has  been  can  be.  Let  the  history  of  the 
past  be  the  wisdom  of  the  future. 

I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  this  self-satisfied,  restful,  do- 
not-agitate  educational  spirit,  nor  will  this  spirit  prevail, 
although   worshipers  at   tradition's  altar  are   necessary   in 
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the  march  of  progress  to  prevent  undue  haste  on  the  part 
of  idealists,  agitators,  reformers.  There  are  many  who  be- 
lieve with  Wendell  Phillips  that  "  the  man  who  sets  on  two 
feet  a  startling  fact,  and  bids  it  travel  from  Maine  to  Georgia, 
is  just  as  sure  that  in  the  end  he  will  change  the  government 
as  if  to  destroy  the  Capitol  he  should  put  gunpowder  under 
the  Senate  chamber." 

There  are  those  who  know,  as  they  have  seen  the  wrecks 
along  the  shore  of  their  experience,  that  our  grammar- 
school  courses  of  study  need  enrichment  and  abridgment; 
that  secondary  schools  should  adjust  their  instruction  to  the 
one  great  purpose  for  which  they  are  maintained;  that  the 
colleges  must  ally  themselves  to  that  which  is  just  and  right 
in  their  demands;  that  we  must  have  better  teachers  in  all 
schools,  higher  and  lower;  that  supervision  must  be  closer, 
sympathy  with  child  life  nearer  the  Divine;  and  that  there 
must  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  studying 
this,  the  greatest  question  of  the  age, — viz.,  the  education  of 
youth, — to  sink  self,  to  dwarf  non-essentials,  and  in  the  very 
largest  sense  to  exalt  humanity.  I  would  be  enrolled  in  this 
class,  with  full  faith  that  that  which  ought  to  be  will  be. 

The  question  of  college  entrance  requirements  is  not  so 
vital  to  the  college  as  to  the  secondary  school.  The  colleges 
therefore  have  been  conservative,  measurably  indifferent, 
slow  to  act,  unmindful  of  the  difficulties  with  which  a  lower 
order  of  beings  were  contending  in  their  efforts  to  satisfy 
the  guardians  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  The  secondary- 
school  men,  however,  have  been  aggressive,  conscious  of 
their  limitations  in  the  molding  of  the  material  provided 
them,  and  ever  ambitious  to  round  out  the  lives  of  those 
who  must  of  necessity  end  their  school  career  with  them, 
and  to  inspire  all  others  to  delve  deeper  that  they  may  climb 
higher  in  the  accomplishments  of  the  limitless  possibilities 
of  human  genius  and  human  learning. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  in  historical  sequence  educational 
institutions  have  been  developed  from  above.  The  higher 
have  given  rise  to  the  lower. 

Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  establishment 
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of  Harvard  a  Massachusetts  town  was  indicted  for  voting 
not  to  be  at  any  expense  for  schooling  girls. 

Early  in  this  century,  in  her  little  school  in  Middlebury,. 
Vt.,  Emma  Willard  called  out  a  class  for  examination  in 
physiology,  and  the  whole  audience,  shocked  at  the  indeli- 
cacy of  teaching  such  a  subject  to  girls,  rose  and  left  the 
room,  and  they  were  by  no  means  called  prudish  people. 
Tempora  mutantur,  et  nos  mutamur  in  Mis. 

This  growth  from  above,  however,  was  not  from  college 
to  public  school,  but  from  college  to  private  school  and  the 
endowed  academy.  Higher  education,  indeed  all  education, 
was  for  the  rich,  the  aristocratic,  for  those  who  wrapped  their 
cloaks  about  them  and  stood  aloof  from  the  madding  crowd, 
the  01  ttoAXoi  who  now  reign  in  the  republic,  and  demand 
equal  advantages  with  those  afforded  the  youth  who  are 
nursed  with  the  gold  spoon  and  play  on  Persian  rugs.  I 
do  not  decry  private  schools.  They  have  done  a  great  work, 
and  they  will  always  have  a  large  place  in  the  confidence  of 
the  community. 

So  long  as  the  colleges  looked  to  them  for  their  students, 
so  long  could  the  colleges  dictate  what  the  preparation 
should  be.  Although  the  private  school  is  restive  under  the 
necessity  of  preparing  a  class  of  boys  to  enter  a  half-dozen 
different  colleges,  with  different  and  diverse  requirements, 
nevertheless  money  will  provide  the  means,  and  the  private 
school,  under  protest,  succumbs  to  the  inevitable.  Not  so 
the  public  high  school. 

If  I  mistake  not  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  trend  of  pub- 
lic sentiment,  and  the  absolute  demand  for  a  fair  field  and 
no  favors  to  all  classes,  the  public  high  schools  are  to  be  the 
most  potent  agencies  in  awakening  an  ambition  among  our 
young  people  for  higher  education,  for  college  and  univer- 
sity training.  This,  however,  is  not  its  primal  mission.  Its 
real  purpose  will,  and  always  must  be,  to  give  the  best  equip- 
ment for  life,  which  can  be  comprehended  in  a  four  years' 
course  of  study  so  plastic  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  capacity 
and  natural  aptitude  of  the  individual.  It  is  to  be  the  college 
of  the  people,  with  a  curriculum  rich  in  language,  history, 
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mathematics,  science,  civics,  and  economics,  and  any  and 
every  study  which  makes  for  moral  integrity  and  good  citi- 
zenship. If  a  judicious  selection  from  these  studies,  properly 
correlated,  and  continuously  pursued,  will  not  admit  a  pupil 
to  any  college,  then  the  high-school  graduate  will  either  at- 
tend a  State  university  or  abandon  a  college  career.  There  is 
neither  menace  nor  malice  in  this  statement.  It  is  a  fact 
which  the  conservative  and  tradition-loving  devotees  of 
higher  education  affect  not  to  acknowledge,  but  which,  in 
the  near  future,  will  be  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  we 
shall  marvel  at  that  leaf  of  ancient  history  on  which  I  have 
seen  written,  "  When  I  entered  college  in  1850  no  questions 
were  asked  me  beyond  those  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  algebra." 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  lan- 
guage study.  I  believe  it  is  fundamental  to  the  ripest  train- 
ing, the  broadest  culture.  Probably  no  instrument  for  the 
production  of  mind  power  has  ever  been  devised  by  man 
equal  to  that  of  Greek,  while  the  study  of  Latin  is  almost 
essential  to  the  acquirement  of  such  a  rhetorical  vocabulary 
as  will  enable  one  with  facility  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in 
felicitous  and  forcible  language;  yet  the  teaching  history  of 
thirty  years  has  taught  me,  even  to  repentance,  and  every 
educator  who  is  honest  will  vouch  for  the  truth  of  my  asser- 
tion, in  his  own  experience,  that  to  press  Latin  and  Greek 
upon  all  students  borders  upon  the  criminal,  and  that  the 
mathematical  faculty  is  so  nearly  a  minus  quantity  in  the 
convolutions  of  the  brains  of  many  pupils  that  it  is  unwise  to 
compel  such  to  master  any  more  than  the  mere  elements  of 
algebra  and  geometry,  and  cruel  to  deprive  them  of  higher 
education  in  other  directions  because  nature  has  been  nig- 
gardly in  its  germinal  equipments,  mathematically. 

A  majority  of  those  who  will  seek  admission  to  college  in 
1900  will  not  have  studied  Greek  at  all;  a  considerable 
minority  unfortunately,  perhaps,  will  have  omitted  Latin; 
some  will  have  had  one  modern  language,  some  two;  a  few 
will  have  reveled  in  four  foreign  tongues,  many  will  have 
struggled  with  but  one,  and  that,  too,  under  protest;  some 
will  have  mastered  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry,  and 
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others  will  have  limited  their  mathematical  knowledge  to 
plane  geometry;  many  will  have  devoted  much  time  to  a 
delightful  study  of  physics,  in  a  happy  combination  of  the 
quizz  and  laboratory  plan,  one  year,  perhaps  two  years — 
five  periods  a  week  for  forty  weeks;  others  will  offer  a  year 
of  biology  and  a  year  of  physics,  or  one  year  of  chemistry 
and  one  of  physics,  or  a  year  of  physiography  and  three  years 
of  history — ancient  and  mediaeval,  English  and  American — 
or  two  years  of  history  and  one  year  of  civics,  or  one  of  eco- 
nomics, and  all  will  have  studied  the  English  language  with 
becoming  continuity,  and  made  it  a  part  of  their  acquisitions 
in  the  pursuit  of  every  subject. 

What  are  the  colleges  going  to  say  to  these  students  com- 
ing up  from  the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West, 
trained  for  four  years  in  a  public  high  school,  whose  course  of 
study  has  been  mapped  out  in  accordance  with  the  environ- 
ments of  the  city,  town,  or  village  where  it  was  located, 
which  has  responded  to  the  demands  of  the  homes  or  adapted 
itself  to  the  boy  who  "  knows  what  he  wants  "  and  who  in- 
sists upon  those  studies  which  answer  to  the  instincts  of  his 
nature,  to  the  genius  of  a  Divine  implanting?  Will  they  find 
still  written  over  the  doors,  "  Let  him  who  enters  here  show 
his  passport  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,"  or  will  they 
rather  see,  written  with  a  pen  dipped  in  the  sunlight  of  newly 
revealed  truths,  "  A  warm  welcome  to  all  who,  after  their 
acquisitions  from  the  common  school,  have  had  four  years 
of  excellent  secondary  instruction  with  excellent  masters,  in 
subjects  which  have  been  continuously  pursued  for  at  least 
one  year"? 

Contend  as  you  may,  argue  as  you  will,  the  latter  idea 
modified,  harmonized  with  existing  conditions  which  are 
ever  changing,  must  prevail.  It  is  the  result  of  a  century  of 
evolution.  There  has  been  no  revolution,  and  there  is  not  a 
semblance  of  rebellion  now  in  the  spirit  of  the  secondary 
schools.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  republican  institutions  and 
of  the  spirit  of  democracy.  It  is  individualism  within  a  con- 
centered government.  It  is  liberty — not  personal  license, 
but  liberty  under  the  law  of  mental  unfolding.    It  is  the  fiat 
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of  the  Almighty,  the  Vox  Dei,  which  is  the  Vox  Populi,  that 
accepts  no  patent  on  educational  values,  except  that  of 
nature,  heredity,  and  environment. 

Only  that  knowledge  which  is  assimilated  and  appropri- 
ated becomes  real  education.  In  the  unfolding  of  the  mental 
powers  there  must  be  garnered  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  useful  potential  knowledge,  which  may  be  applied  in  the 
conduct  of  every  business,  in  the  success  of  every  profession, 
in  the  amelioration  of  humanity,  in  the  development  of  civili- 
zation, and  in  the  blossoming  of  all  those  graces  which  are 
the  crown  of  true  citizenship  in  a  government  of  the  people. 

The  history  of  that  which  makes  for  success  in  life — and  by 
success  I  mean  the  ability  to  obtain  a  sustenance,  under  con- 
ditions of  self-respect  and  true  contentment;  the  ability  to 
rise  above  untoward  circumstances,  and  win  where  the  un- 
skilled and  the  untrained  lose — demonstrates  the  truth  of 
President  Eliot's  position  that  "  English,  the  modern  lan- 
guages, history,  and  the  sciences  can  be  made  in  secondary 
schools  the  vehicle  of  just  as  substantial  training  for  the 
human  mind  as  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,"  and  having 
recognized  the  equal  value  of  these  subjects,  new  and  old, 
and  having  learned  how  to  teach  them  all  with  equal  effi- 
ciency, it  will  follow,  as  the  night  the  day,  that  we  must  have 
"  options  and  wide  options  in  admission  requirements." 
That  this  is  the  trend  of  American  education  is  shown  by  all 
the  discussions  and  all  the  decisions  of  the  present  year. 

As  chairman  of  the  National  Committee  on  College  En- 
trance Requirements  it  has  been  my  duty  and  my  delight, 
from  my  tower  of  observation,  located  where  the  pulse  of 
public  opinion  beats  the  strongest,  to  keep  the  searchlight  of 
my  investigations  constantly  turning  about  the  horizon,  and 
it  is  marvelous,  and  inspiring  as  marvelous,  to  note  not  only 
the  steady  but  rapid  advancement  of  educational  sentiment 
in  the  direction  of  placing  this  stone  of  eclecticism  in  courses 
of  study  at  the  head  of  the  corner. 

This  movement,  however,  is  not  accelerated  from  the  con- 
viction that  the  result  is  inevitable,  and  therefore  politic  and 
expedient,  but  because  it  is  wise,  right,  necessary,  in  order 
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that  the  annual  sacrifice  of  victims  in  hecatombs  upon  the 
altars  of  fetichism  may  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  largest 
possible  number  of  young  people,  freed  from  the  galling 
chains  of  an  educational  sectarianism,  may  be  encouraged  to 
secure  the  highest  possible  education  along  those  lines 
which  the  Infinite  has  made  discernible  to  the  real  teacher. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  educators  in  the  country, 
writing  me  a  few  days  since,  says  "  The  tide  of  right  senti- 
ment is  flowing  on  so  fast  that  one  can  almost  see  its  prog- 
ress week  by  week." 

Harvard  has  been  for  years  the  national  beacon,  light- 
ing up  all  avenues  of  research,  and  enabling  students  to  come 
into  possession  of  the  "  wisdom  of  the  race,"  to  use  Com- 
missioner Harris's  favorite  term,  yet  she  has  been  maligned 
for  adopting  this  principle  of  an  early  differentiation  in 
studies,  but  "  The  living  sap  of  to-day  outgrows  the  dead 
rind  of  yesterday,"  and  we  have  learned  to  pay  homage  to 
President  Eliot  for  his  unremitting  efforts  to  free  the  col- 
leges, and  therefore  the  secondary  schools,  from  a  bondage 
that  was  precluding  the  possibility  of  the  normal  growth  of 
a  nation  founded  on  the  liberty  of  the  individual. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  even  at  Harvard  the 
classics  have  not  been  so  buttressed  as  to  make  alternate 
options  more  difficult  than  they  ought  to  be.  No  college 
must  insist,  in  its  admission  exactions,  upon  more  than  a  boy 
of  average  ability  and  good  health,  under  proper  instructors, 
such  as  the  colleges  give  us,  can  accomplish  in  four  years 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  to  eighteen.  Let  the  concen- 
trated intelligence  of  wise  educators  determine  what  that 
shall  be,  along  all  lines  of  study,  and  with  abundant  substitu- 
tions, and  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country  will  meet  the 
requirements  and  vouch  for  the  results. 

Cornell,  in  the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  President  Schurman, 
has  done  a  service  to  humanity  which  the  secondary  schools 
will  not  willingly  forget,  in  "  leveling  up  "  all  its  require- 
ments and  placing  A.  B.  at  the  goal  of  a  successful  career  of 
study  for  four  years.    All  hail,  "  Cornell!    I  yell!    I  yell!  " 

Vassar,  the  queen  college  for  women,  under  the  benign 
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influence  of  her  erudite  leader,  has  just  announced  to  an 
applauding  constituency  that,  hereafter,  a  full  year  of  phys- 
ics or  chemistry,  taught  with  laboratory  facilities,  may  be 
substituted  for  the  third  foreign  language  by  those  who 
would  enter  her  classic  halls. 

If  the  better  colleges  of  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States  can  rise  above  the  deeply-rooted  influences  of  a  cen- 
tury of  conservatism,  and  come  into  harmony  with  the 
secondary  schools,  which  are  and  must  forever  remain  in 
close  touch  with  the  people,  educating  the  young  for  what- 
ever career  Providence  and  their  conscious  powers  may  dic- 
tate, then  surely  the  young  and  vigorous  institutions  of  the 
West  and  South,  not  already  entitled  to  leadership,  will  fol- 
low and  rejoice  to  follow,  and  there  will  be  in  this  country  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  an  American  system 
of  education,  compact  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  post- 
graduate department  of  the  university,  complete  in  each 
•division,  harmonious  in  all  its  parts — a  veritable  e  pluribus 
unum  of  scholastic  privilege  and  opportunity. 

This  subject,  College  Entrance  Requirements,  which 
means  the  shaping  of  the  curricula  of  our  secondary  schools 
so  that  they  may  do  their  work  and  fulfill  their  mission  with- 
out thumbing  the  catalogues  of  a  hundred  colleges,  and 
laboring  in  vain  to  keep  in  the  same  classes  those  who  are 
going  to  college  and  those  who  are  not,  has  been  the 
all-absorbing  theme  of  every  educational  gathering  since 
July  last.  The  New  England  Association,  that  of  the  Mid- 
dle States  and  Maryland,  of  the  North  Central  States,  of  the 
Southern  States,  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Association,  the 
National  Superintendence  Section,  and  a  score  of  others, 
have  brought  to  this  discussion  all  their  wisdom,  have 
scanned  the  question  from  every  side, — historically,  psycho- 
logically, pedagogically, — and  their  good  sense  has  brought 
them  to  such  near  conclusions  that  everyone,  whose  mind 
is  not  clouded  with  prejudice  and  befogged  with  tradition, 
can  see  the  skies  clearing  and  the  sun  of  righteousness  and 
justice  beginning  to  dawn. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  North  Central  States  Association  of 
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Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  recently  held,  the  executive 
committee  presented  four  resolutions  for  discussion,  the 
fourth  of  which,  weighty  with  the  odor  of  resurrected  grave- 
clothes,  was  the  following: 

"  Resolved,  That  in  every  secondary  school  and  in  college, 
as  far  as  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  the  study  of  language 
and  the  study  of  mathematics  should  be  predominantly  and 
continuously  pursued;  that  the  study  of  English,  includ- 
ing grammar,  rhetoric,  and  composition,  should  continue 
throughout  every  course;  that  two  languages  besides  Eng- 
lish should  be  studied;  and  that  no  other  studies  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  pre-eminence  of  the  studies  here 
designated." 

The  writer  of  this  paper,  believing  that  the  interests  of  the 
individual  rather  than  of  the  mass  should  be  conserved ;  that 
the  special  talents  of  any  student  should  be  given  abundant 
opportunity  for  their  special  development,  uttered  a  most 
vigorous  protest  against  the  adoption  of  any  such  narrow 
chain-bound  theory  of  education,  and  offered  the  following 
substitute: 

"  Resolved,  That  in  both  secondary  schools  and  colleges, 
such  courses  of  study  should  be  provided  as  will  offer  to  every 
student  the  best  advantages,  within  reasonable  limits,  for  the 
highest  development  of  those  talents  with  which  he  has  been 
endowed,  and  that  to  this  end  studies  should  be  arranged 
under  the  following  heads,  viz.:  (i)  language;  (2)  mathe- 
matics; (3)  natural  and  physical  science;  (4)  history  and 
literature;  (5)  civics  and  economics,  and,  further,  that  while 
students  should,  in  general,  be  encouraged  to  maintain  a 
reasonable  balance  between  these,  the  courses  should  be  so 
plastic  as  to  permit  alternate  options  with  a  view  to  their 
adaptation  to  the  individual  capacities  and  purposes  of 
students." 

A  large  majority  of  the  Association,  and,  notably,  with 
possibly  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  of  the  representatives  of 
the  secondary  schools,  fresh  from  the  difficulties  which  be- 
set them,  and  fired  with  a  commendable  zeal  for  the  highest 
welfare  of  their  constituents,  favored  the  substitute. 
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It  was  the  last  session;  many  had  left,  and  courtesy- 
dictated  the  reference  of  both  the  resolution  and  the  substi- 
tute to  the  executive  board. 

Fairly  arrayed  against  each  other  in  these  two  resolutions 
were  the  past  and  the  future,  and  to  test  the  opinions  of  the 
representatives  in  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  these 
twelve  States,  reaching  from  Ohio  to  Colorado,  we  sent  a 
circular  to  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  members,  asking  for  a 
free  expression  of  their  preference. 

While  the  publication  of  these  replies  would  make  an  inter- 
esting chapter  in  the  history  of  education  and  show  what  the 
great  Northwest  proposes  to  do,  it  will  suffice  for  the  nonce 
to  say  that  one-sixth  favor  the  resolution,  one-sixth  would 
modify  both,  and  two-thirds  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  substitute. 

Such  is  the  trend  of  educational  thought,  and  although 
we  must  anticipate  delays,  protests,  and  Ossa  piled  upon 
Pelion  by  those  who  will  still  dare  "  To  take  up  arms  against 
a  sea  of  troubles,"  yet  it  will  require  more  than  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints  to  stay  this  tide  of  educational  reform 
that  is  sweeping  over  the  country. 

The  National  Committee  appointed  at  Denver,  July,  1895, 
have  incurred  much  personal  expense,  and  given  their  study, 
thought,  and  time  for  two  years  to  a  consideration  of  this 
subject.  They  have  collected  data,  and  secured  opinions 
and  suggestions  from  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
they  confidently  expect  that  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Milwaukee  will  provide  them  means  to 
bring  their  plans  to  a  successful  issue,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  answer  the  imperative  demand  for  a  proper 
adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  colleges,  without  interfering  with  the 
primal  purpose  of  the  former  to  give  the  best  possible  in- 
struction to  those  young  people  who  will  close  their  educa- 
tional career  in  these  schools. 

The  committee  have  secured  the  services  of  the  Philo- 
logical Association,  which  has  selected  a  special  committee 
of  twelve,  with  Professor  Seymour  of  Yale  as  chairman,  to- 
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submit  model  courses  in  Latin  and  Greek;  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  of  America  has  delegated  to  a  like  com- 
mittee with  Professor  Calvin  Thomas  of  Columbia,  chairman, 
the  arranging  of  model  courses  in  French  and  German;  the 
American  Historical  Association  has  taken  up  in  earnest 
the  matter  of  history  requirements,  with  Professor  Mc- 
Laughlin of  the  University  of  Michigan  as  chairman  of  a 
special  committee;  the  Science  Department  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
has  in  hand  the  preparation  of  like  courses  in  the  biological 
and  physical  sciences,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Palmer  of 
the  University  of  Colorado,  president  of  the  section;  others 
are  in  charge  of  the  requirements  in  mathematics,  while  dele- 
gates fom  the  several  associations  will  present  plans  in  the 
English. 

The  work  done  by  these  several  bodies,  specialists  in  their 
work,  will  be  submitted  to  the  National  Committee,  who  will 
study,  compare,  arrange,  and  correlate  these  suggestions, 
and  hope  to  submit  their  conclusions  in  an  elaborate  report 
to  the  country  in  1898. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  nation  has  there  been 
awakened  such  an  intense  interest  in  educational  affairs. 
The  credit  of  the  beginning  is  due  to  the  magnificent  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  colleges,  united  with  the  experience  of  the 
secondary  schools,  will  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement 
of  all  impending  difficulties,  which  will  give  rise  to  a  revival 
of  learning,  and,  further,  in  this  land  of  freedom  of  thought 
and  freedom  of  vocation,  the  very  best  interests  of  higher 
education. 

A.  F.  Nightingale 

Superintendent  of  High  Schools, 
Chicago.  III. 


V 
THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  PROBLEM 

The  National  Educational  Association  has  well  vindicated 
its  name  in  the  national  character  of  the  problems  to  which 
it  has  applied  itself,  and  the  very  practical  results  that  are 
already  seen.  Two  reports,  one  on  secondary  and  the  other 
on  elementary  education,  have  given  the  country  the  ma- 
turest  thought  of  educators  on  the  practical  application  of 
educational  science  to  the  work  of  the  schools.  And  now, 
with  the  full  influence  of  its  authoritative  announcement,  it 
brings  to  the  front  a  third,  and  in  my  judgment  the  most 
important  as  well  as  the  most  difficult  problem,  that  of  the 
rural  schools.  It  is  expected  that  the  coming  report  of  the 
committee  will  enlist  the  interest  and  the  serious  study  of 
this  question,  not  merely  by  those  who  are  immediately  in- 
terested, but  by  those  whose  broad  sympathies  and 
intelligence  have  contributed  so  largely  to  our  present 
advancement. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  introduce  this  subject  pre- 
paratory to  the  report  of  the  committee  which  will  be  con- 
sidered at  the  July  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Milwaukee. 

It  is  worth  our  while  at  the  outset  to  consider  whether 
there  is  a  distinctive  rural  school  problem  in  any  other  sense 
than  there  is  a  city  school  problem  or  a  village  school 
problem.  Mere  differences  which  require  only  modified 
adaptation  of  plans  and  principles  are  not  sufficient 
to  require  distinct  classification  and  separate  treatment. 
And  this  we  must  first  answer.  The  two  reports,  on 
secondary  education  and  on  elementary  education,  already 
made,  are  of  universal  interest  and  application.  They  are 
for  the  country  as  well  as  for  the  city.     Mathematics,  lan- 
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guage  and  science  teaching,  are  without  geographical  or 
social  limitations.  Therefore,  whatever  problem  there  is 
deserving  a  separate  discussion  must  be  of  practical  adminis- 
tration due  to  peculiar  social  conditions.  And  these  con- 
ditions we  shall  now  consider. 

The  difference  between  town  life  and  country  life  is  not 
one  of  gradation,  but  of  kind.  The  basis  of  the  former  is 
social;  while  the  basis  of  the  second  is  the  soil.  In  the  first, 
social  interests,  in  co-operative  industries,  in  intellectual, 
religious,  and  aesthetic  provisions,  make  up  the  whole  life. 
Out  of  this  come  the  culture,  improvement,  and  happiness 
that  characterize  town  life.  The  people  are  in  immediate 
contact  with  each  other,  through  personal  intercourse, 
through  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  books,  so  that  no 
special  attention  need  be  given  to  dissemination  of  thought. 
The  social  organism  has  made  each  member  one  with  the 
whole,  and  the  light  that  shines  shines  for  all. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  are  conditions  not  only 
favorable,  but  essential,  to  culture,  to  intellectual  and  moral 
progress.  The  city  must  be  the  center  and  source  of  the  in- 
fluences for  good  that  reach  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  country  life  is  held  to  and  governed 
by  the  soil,  by  which  I  mean  that  the  demands  of  the  soil 
in  tillage,  as  a  source  of  livelihood  and  industry,  condition 
the  aims,  taste,  and  culture  of  the  people.  Among  the 
tendencies  natural  to  an  agricultural  life  are  these: 

1.  It  segregates  the  people.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil 
requires  them  to  live  apart  and  to  labor  alone. 

2.  The  problems  that  demand  attention  are  problems  of 
the  soil,  material.  Hence,  the  thought  and  energy  of  parents 
and  children  are  demanded  to  make  the  soil  yield,  and  then 
to  gather  in  the  products.  Mechanical  skill  is  more  neces- 
sary than  general  intelligence. 

3.  The  power  and  disposition  to  social  organization  are 
not  cultivated,  and  as  a  result  the  people  are  shut  out  from 
all  those  privileges  and  good  things  that  have  a  social  and 
co-operative  basis. 

4.  It  follows  from  all  this  that  the  country,  with  its  segre- 
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gated  life,  must  have  far  less  of  wealth  in  its  various  forms 
than  the  city  or  town,  in  which  the  co-operative  industry 
increases  individual  skill  and  multiplies  the  results  of  labor. 
Now  observe  how  this  life  gives  form  to  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  country: 

1.  There  being  no  social  or  industrial  unit  as  a  basis,  the 
school  district  appears  as  only  an  aggregation  of  farms  and 
families  as  circumstances  suggest.  The  result  is  that  a  great 
number  of  these  districts  are  too  small  for  an  economical 
administration.  In  States  as  old  and  rich  as  New  York  and 
Ohio  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  schools  have 
an  enrollment  of  ten  pupils  or  less.  In  this  there  is  great 
waste. 

2.  There  is  an  absence  of  a  governing  public  sentiment 
such  as  in  the  city  controls  boards  of  even  inferior  character. 
School  meetings  are  collections  of  individuals,  and  officers 
represent  themselves  rather  than  the  people. 

3.  There  is  no  high  educational  ideal.  Social  life  stimu- 
lates culture.  The  soil  demands  sowers  and  reapers.  The 
soil  governs. 

4.  Accustomed  to  the  independence  of  individual  effort, 
the  people  refuse  to  delegate  authority,  even  to  gain  the 
higher  ends  dependent  upon  organization.  They  wish  to 
select  their  own  teachers  without  limitations.  They  are  rest- 
ive under  supervision.  While  no  city  would  think  of  having 
schools  without  supervision,  if  rural  schools  were  left  to 
themselves  the  most  of  them  would  dispense  with  it. 
Hence,  a  low  grade  of  teachers,  frequent  changes,  short 
terms,  and  irregular  attendance. 

5.  In  an  age  when  results  are  proportionate  to  co-opera- 
tive and  organized  energy,  it  occurs  that  country  districts  are 
sure  to  have  the  highest  school  taxes  and  the  most  meager 
returns  for  expenditure,  compared  with  the  towns  and  cities. 

In  all  this  there  is  a  distinct  break  between  the  towns  and 
the  country,  and  a  condition  that  makes  the  rural  school 
problem  one  by  itself.  The  cause  indicates  what  the  remedy 
must  be.  The  break  is  social,  hence  the  remedy  must  address 
itself  to  the  question  how  the  life  of  the  country  can  be 
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brought  into  vital  contact  and  unity  with  the  social  life 
— intellectual,  moral,  and  aesthetic — of  the  world  at  large. 
The  country  cannot  evolve  a  civilization  separated  by  this 
social  chasm  from  the  centers  of  thought  and  culture.  His- 
tory is  one  long  record  of  high  culture  at  centers  surrounded 
by  masses  of  serfs  and  peasants  who  for  ages  have  been  un- 
affected by  the  refinement  of  their  superiors,  and  have 
developed  no  independent  centers  of  their  own,  all  because 
of  the  exclusive  spirit  of  culture,  which  refused  to  extend 
itself  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood  and  democratic 
freedom,  and  include  the  country  as  a  part  of  society,  entitled 
to  its  full  share  of  the  fruits  of  civilization,  to  which  it 
has  contributed  far  more  than  it  has  yet  received. 

The  one  and  all-comprehending  plan  that  will  solve  this 
problem,  and  make  our  rural  schools  a  worthy  part  of  our 
civilization,  will  be  to  introduce  the  ideal  life  of  culture  and 
character  into  them.  Mark  well,  it  must  be  life,  culture 
and  character  incarnate;  life,  vitalizing,  throbbing  with 
energy,  and  quickening  a  kindred  life  in  the  souls  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact;  life,  not  machinery,  mot  laws,  not  books, 
and  not  even  money. 

The  world  has  long  known  this.  To  enlighten  paganism 
we  send  noble  men  and  women,  the  finest  fruitage  of  a  Chris- 
tian civilization.  To  save  the  dark  places  of  our  cities,  we 
establish  our  university  settlements,  to  love  and  think  and 
do  in  the  very  homes  and  walks  of  the  submerged. 

The  country  itself  long  since  felt  the  same  uplift  when 
students  of  colleges  went  out  into  country  districts  for 
a  winter's  term  of  teaching. 

Of  course,  all  this  means  that  the  solution  of  the  rural 
school  problem  depends  upon  the  supply  and  support  of 
educated  teachers.  The  teacher  is  the  only  one  who  can 
carry  the  torch  of  elightenment  and  kindle  the  living  light 
in  the  minds  of  others,  He  can  form  a  new  center  within 
the  district  about  which  will  gather  new  intellectual  forces, 
and  where  will  be  solved  the  local  problems  of  education  in 
the  light  of  the  world's  educational  progress.  He  can  unite 
the  people  in  the  support  and  improvement  of  their  schools. 
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He  can  select  the  materials,  adopt  courses  of  study  and 
methods  of  instruction.  With  teachers,  efficient  and  enthu- 
siastic, in  the  rural  schools,  we  shall  have  a  system  with  as 
many  radiating  centers  as  there  are  districts,  instead  of  a 
few  brilliant  luminaries  to  penetrate  the  darkness  from  afar, 
by  the  aid  of  shadowy  reflections  of  themselves  in  the  routine 
and  mechanical  methods  of  untrained  and  uneducated  teach- 
ers, that  are  kept  marching  among  the  schools  on  terms  of 
short  service  and  poor  pay. 

The  teacher,  then,  is  the  substance  of  the  problem.  If  the 
combined  intelligence  and  influence  of  the  coming  national 
gathering  can  devise  a  plan  by  which  a  good  teacher  can  be 
put  into  every  school,  the  problem  is  essentially  solved.  All 
else  will  follow  as  the  day  the  night.  Yet  there  is  nothing 
novel  in  this  view.  Since  the  days  of  Horace  Mann,  to  go  no 
farther  back,  this  has  been  the  theme  of  every  reformer.  But 
the  difficulties  have  been  so  great  that  we  have  been  disposed 
to  abandon  direct  attack  upon  this  key  position,  and  to  solve 
the  difficulty  by  indirection,  through  text-books,  courses  of 
study,  devices  of  apparatus,  methods,  and  such  an  increase 
and  simplification  of  educational  methods  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  engage  one  who  could  not  teach  school. 

That  this  problem  can  be  solved,  and  the  country  be  given 
qualified  teachers,  appears  in  the  histories  of  Germany, 
France,  and  of  our  neighbors  in  Canada. 

Why  then  not  in  the  United  States?  The  difficulties  are 
peculiar  to  our  form  of  government.  It  is  not  that,  even 
with  present  facilities,  teachers  cannot  be  secured.  The  sup- 
ply is  quite  in  advance  of  the  demand.  The  principal 
hindrances  are  these: 

1.  There  is  no  demand  in  rural  schools  for  continuous  serv- 
ice. The  most  of  rural  schools  call  for  short  terms  of  serv- 
ice, and  for  a  part  of  the  year.  Hence,  the  only  persons 
who  can  make  such  engagements  are  those  who  make  teach- 
ing an  adjunct  to  something  more  reliable. 

2.  The  people  of  the  country  are  accustomed  to  individual 
independence,  without  compromises  that  come  from  organi- 
zation.    Hence,  they  are  restive  under  a  system  that  takes 
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from  them  the  right  to  say  who  shall  teach  their  children, 
and  what  their  children  shall  study. 

3.  The  same  spirit  rejects  a  supervision  that  imposes  re- 
straints and  substitutes  the  judgment  of  one  man  for  the 
individual  judgments  of  the  many.  This  spirit  asserts  itself 
through  all  the  forms  of  the  school  organization.  Beginning 
with  the  county  superintendent,  he  is  commonly  selected  by 
party  politics.  As  a  political  superintendent,  he  must  repre- 
sent the  people.  He  must  please  them  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties — not  in  their  better  judgment,  their  deeper  con- 
victions, nor  the  views  of  the  intelligent  few,  but  the  selfish 
impulses  of  the  crowd.  Of  course,  this  strikes  at  the  root 
of  the  whole  system.  There  can  be  no  efficient  selection  nor 
supervision  of  teachers,  in  which  case  the  preparation  of 
teachers  need  hardly  be  considered.  Evidently  the  superin- 
tendent commands  the  situation,  and  nothing  can  be  effected 
until  there  is  provided  a  superintendency  that  is  efficient  in 
the  selection  of  teachers,  and  in  directing  their  energies 
effectively  when  in  the  schoolroom. 

And  here,  when  the  effort  is  made  to  reduce  the  political 
element,  and  to  increase  the  educational  qualifications  of 
county  superintendents,  they  themselves  stand  in  the  way. 
The  only  way  by  which  an  educational  qualification  can  be 
secured  with  the  consent  of  the  superintendents  is  to  provide 
in  the  bill  that  all  present  incumbents  shall  be  considered, 
ex-oMcio,  qualified.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  there  are 
many  honorable  exceptions;  that  many  superintendents 
have,  in  spite  of  the  system,  maintained  a  high  standing  as 
educators,  and  have  done  great  good.  That  these  are  the 
exceptions  appears  in  their  fewness,  and  in  the  fact  that  they 
represent  invariably  the  more  enlightened  communities,  in 
which  public  sentiment  is  disposed  to  select  and  support 
these  efficient  men. 

Having  this  grave  problem  solved  in  an  educational  and 
efficient  superintendency,  the  associated  problems  of  the  im- 
provement of  capable  teachers  in  teachers'  meetings,  insti- 
tutes, reading  circles,  and  conventions  will  be  a  very  simple 
matter.  It  appears,  then,  that  our  first  problem  is  resolved 
into  three: 
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1.  How  can  there  be  secured  to  rural  schools  a  superin- 
tendency  that  will  conduct  the  office  with  professional 
fidelity  and  exclude  the  unqualified  from  the  schools? 

2.  How  may  the  preparation  of  teachers  be  extended  to 
rural  districts? 

3.  How  can  the  rural  schools  be  required  to  offer  good 
teachers  a  reasonable  compensation? 

The  second  leading  problem  is  how  to  gather  the  children 
under  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  object  of  the  school 
and  to  the  economical  use  of  money.  In  the  country  there 
is  no  social  or  industrial  unit  which  may  serve  as  a  basis  of 
organized  effort  such  as  belongs  to  cities  and  towns.  The 
primitive  method  has  been  that  several  families  in  a  neigh- 
borhood, having  enough  property  and  children  to  support 
and  employ  a  single  teacher,  organize  into  a  school  district. 
The  schoolhouse  must  be  within  walking  distance  of  every 
child's  home.  This  limitation  of  distance  very  often  makes 
schools  too  small  for  even  one  teacher,  and  always  too  small 
for  anything  like  graded  work  with  two  teachers.  Of  course, 
all  depends  on  making  districts  larger.  In  many  of  the 
Southern  States,  where  the  country  outlying  is  practically 
the  suburb  of  the  city,  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great,  for  in 
such  case  the  whole  county  is,  or  may  be,  in  one  district, 
and  its  affairs  administered  by  the  board  at  the  center.  But 
in  most  of  our  Northern  States  the  democratic  spirit  insists 
that  the  authority  be  exercised  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, and  under  the  eye  of  each  patron  of  the  school.  For 
the  care  of  children  in  the  rural  schools  of  Minnesota,  we 
have  an  average  of  one  school  board  to  every  thirty-six  chil- 
dren, whereas  in  the  independent  districts  we  have  one 
school  board  for  every  nine  hundred  pupils.  Officers  have 
no  disposition  to  support  a  measure  that  will  retire  a  ma- 
jority to  private  life  and  put  into  other  hands  the  manage- 
ment of  their  schools.  Various  plans  have  been  adopted, 
such  as  township  organizations  with  and  without  subdis- 
tricts;  the  consolidation  of  districts,  with  a  system  of  carry- 
ing pupils  to  school  when  too  far  away  to  walk;  and  a  third. 
of  a  county  organization  administered  by  one  board. 
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The  third  is  the  financial  problem,  how  to  provide  the 
money  necessary  for  the  support  of  an  efficient  superintend- 
ency  and  a  corps  of  well-qualified  teachers.  Charity  and 
benevolence  do  and  give  much  for  nothing,  but  they  do  not 
furnish  a  basis  for  a  system  of  education.  Neither  can  good 
teachers  be  so  multiplied  that  discrimination  will  not  be 
needed.  The  rural  schools  can  only  have  good  teachers  by 
paying  good  wages.  And  that  not  by  the  month,  but  by  the 
year.    How,  then,  shall  it  be  done? 

Strangely  enough,  yet  very  fortunately,  this  financial  ele- 
ment, while  it  is  the  motive  power  of  the  school  system, 
is  also  the  channel  through  which  the  influence  of  the  state 
must  make  itself  felt  in  solving  the  two  problems  already 
noted. 

The  sentiment  prevails  that  our  school  system,  like  our 
political  and  our  social  life,  is  a  unity  in  the  rank  of  its  parts, 
in  interdependence,  and  in  common  interest.  Each  part  is 
supported  by  the  whole,  not  only  in  sympathy  and  advice, 
but  in  material  resources.  Hence,  it  being  assumed  that  the 
children  of  the  state  are  to  be  educated  by  the  wealth  of  the 
state,  we  have  to  consider  upon  what  conditions,  and  in 
what  way  public  or  state  aid  may  be  so  afforded  as  to 
encourage  and  compel  those  who  are  in  control  to  make  all 
necessary  provision  for  the  conduct  of  •good  rural  schools. 
Under  a  monarchical  form  arbitrary  authority  may  impose 
the  methods  of  the  government,  but  under  a  democracy  the 
disposition  of  the  self-governing  people  must  be  moved. 
And  nothing  else  has  yet  been  found  equal  to  the  offer  of 
financial  aid  to  the  people  upon  condition  that  they  use  rea- 
son and  diligence  in  helping  themselves. 

The  methods  of  applying  this  financial  support  and  influ- 
ence vary  from  Massachusetts  to  California.  With  the 
widest  latitude  in  details  the  supreme  aim  must  be  to  secure 
the  most  efficient  administration  of  school  affairs  possible. 

We  have  now  named  the  three  chief  problems  of  the  rural 
school  question,  viz.:  i.  How  shall  an  educated  corps  of 
teachers  together  with  an  efficient  superintendency  be 
secured?     2.  How  shall  the  pupils  be  furnished  to  the  teach- 
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ers?  and  3.  How  shall  public  aid  be  so  given  as  to  guarantee' 
economy  of  administration  and  efficiency  in  teaching? 

With  the  solution  of  these  the  multitude  of  other  ques- 
tions will  be  taken  care  of  in  the  same  natural  order  that 
governs  in  town  schools.  The  results  of  discussion  and  the 
learning  of  the  times  will  spread  over  the  country  through 
the  teachers  who  keep  in  touch  with  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  age  through  conventions,  summer  schools,  teachers' 
meetings,  books,  and  periodicals.  Then  whatever  is  done 
for  the  world  at  large  in  the  philosophy  of  education,  in 
courses  of  study,  in  sanitation,  in  school  architecture  will  be 
done  for  the  rural  schools. 

This  being  a  practical  question,  there  remains  the  inquiry 
how  to  make  the  connection  between  the  discussions  of  the 
National  Association  and  the  schools  that  are  to  be  benefited. 
When  reports  were  made  upon  secondary  and  elementary 
education  the  representatives  of  those  schools  were  present 
by  thousands,  while  thousands  more  were  subscribers  and 
contributors  to  the  journals  that  published  and  reviewed 
them.  But  the  rural  schools  will  be  far  removed  from  this 
discussion,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  country  will  hardly  be 
affected  by  what  is  said.  Besides,  rural  schools  are  in  State 
systems,  and  must  be  managed  through  the  State  legislature ; 
hence  whatever  is  effective  must  improve  the  whole  system. 
This  makes  it  far  more  difficult  to  move  forward  than  in  the 
case  of  city  schools,  where  one  and  another  can  move  on 
independently,  its  example  becoming  an  incentive  and  guide 
to  others. 

Those  who  stand  in  the  first  position  of  influence  and  cor- 
responding responsibility  in  giving  this  movement  effect  are 
the  State  superintendents  of  public  instruction.  They  stand 
in  the  most  advantageous  position  of  influence,  having  the 
ear  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  people.  They  direct  the 
deliberations  of  teachers  and  county  superintendents  in  con- 
ventions, institutes,  and  in  publications  and  popular 
addresses. 

The  State  superintendent  who  is  heartily  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education,  and  goes  before  his  people  with 
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plans  of  reform  or  improvement  that  are  supported  by 
the  conclusions  of  this  National  Association,  will  do  it  at 
the  greatest  possible  advantage.  Next,  and  supporting  the 
State  superintendent,  are  those  county  superintendents  and 
city  superintendents  who  are  located  over  the  State,  and 
although  few  in  number,  are  men  of  broad  views  and  active 
interest  in  education.  Following  these  are  all  organizations 
of  citizens  for  social  reform,  such  as  granges,  farmers'  unions, 
school  meetings,  newspapers,  and  periodicals,  that  are  en- 
listed in  the  cause  of  popular  education.  All  these  being 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  this  is  the  problem  of  the  hour, 
and  giving  themselves  to  its  discussion  in  assemblies  and  in 
print,  we  shall  see  this  greatest  undertaking  of  the  National 
Association  successful  in  lifting  this  most  important  part  of 
our  school  system  to  a  higher  plane  of  efficiency. 

D.  L.  Kiehle 
University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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FRANCIS   A.  WALKER,    LL.   D. 
Died  January  j,  i8gy 


VI 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  FRANCIS  A. 
WALKER 

A  graduating  class  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology was  dismissed  by  President  Walker  with  the  inspiring 
words : 

I  cannot  sufficiently  congratulate  you  that  you  have  taken  the  morning 
of  life,  while  the  heart  is  buoyant  within,  the  limbs  stout  and  active,  and  the 
air  around  fresh  and  fragrant,  and  the  sun  is  yet  low  in  the  heavens,  to  make 
so  strong  and  stalwart  a  beginning  of  your  journey.  I  cannot  believe  that, 
as  you  pause  on  this  eminence,  here  on  your  graduation  day,  and  look  back 
and  down  upon  the  camps  of  those  who  have  not  yet  girded  themselves  for 
the  march,  but  are  still  resting  in  the  comfortable  belief  that  it  will  do  as 
well  to  begin  life  in  earnest  at  twenty-one  or  twenty-five,  you  are  at  all  dis- 
posed to  regret  your  own  early  start  and  the  manful  exertions  to  which  you 
have  given  the  dewy  hours  of  morning. 

Of  few,  indeed,  could  such  words  have  been  spoken  so 
truly  as  of  himself,  when,  having  won  high  distinction,  first 
as  a  soldier,  then  as  superintendent  of  the  national  census, 
at  an  age  when  most  men  have  not  passed  the  threshold  of 
professional  life,  he  became  a  teacher. 

Rich  as  were  his  later  years  in  loyal  public  service,  whether 
as  member  of  a  city  school  board  or  of  an  international  mone- 
tary commission,  his  true  life-work  was  a  fortunate  blending 
of  manifold  forms  of  educational  activity. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  General  Walker,  then  but  twenty- 
five,  had  recovered  sufficiently  from  the  effects  of  a  Southern 
fever  to  lecture  on  political  economy  in  his  father's  stead  to 
the  students  of  Amherst  College,  his  alma  mater.  A  mem- 
ber of  that  class  writes  that,  while  the  results  were  not  wholly 
satisfactory  to  the  lecturer,  the  students  "  gained  much  of 
suggestion  and  inspiration." 

From  this  brief  apprenticeship  he  passed,  in  the  same  year, 
to  the  post  of  "  middle-class  teacher  "  in  Williston  Seminary 
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at  Easthampton.  His  work  was  almost  as  varied  as  the 
curriculum  of  the  school  of  that  period,  including  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics — the  entire  work  of  the  junior 
class.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  "  forceful  and  successful 
teacher,"  taking  great  interest  in  his  classical  teaching,  but 
caring  less  for  the  deductive  methods  of  geometry  than  for 
induction  from  observed  facts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  early  experience  in  teaching  was  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance for  his  subsequent  work  in  education,  and  that  his  con- 
viction of  the  dignity  and  the  great  opportunities  of  the 
teacher's  profession  rendered  subsequent  return  to  it  most 
welcome. 

In  the  summer  of  1868  his  educational  work  was  sus- 
pended by  an  engagement  as  chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
Springfield  Republican,  followed,  shortly  after,  by  several 
years  of  strenuous  administrative  activity  at  Washington,  as 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Superintendent  of  the 
Census,  and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

In  1872  the  Census  work,  while  still  unfinished,  no  longer 
fully  occupied  his  time;  the  Commissionership  of  Indian 
Affairs,  difficult  at  best,  was  rendered  doubly  irksome  by 
political  conditions  hostile  to  its  efficiency.  At  New  Haven, 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  not  hampered,  indeed,  but 
not  greatly  fostered  by  conservative  Yale,  had  just  lost  Pro- 
fessor Gilman  to  become  President  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. General  Walker  was  already  known  to  several  of  the 
Sheffield  faculty  by  association  in  the  census  work.  The 
happy  inspiration  came  to  Professor  Brush,  then,  as  now, 
director  of  the  school,  to  secure  General  Walker  for  the 
vacant  chair.  The  inspiration  was  timely.  Weary  of  the 
existing  conditions  of  his  work  at  Washington,  but  seeing 
no  ready  alternative,  General  Walker  was  delighted  with  the 
opportunity  of  escape  from  Washington  to  the  congenial 
field  open  to  him  at  New  Haven. 

This  first  direct  connection  with  the  then  "  new  educa- 
tion "  began  at  a  fortunate  period.  A  ferment  of  educa- 
tional reform  had  existed  for  some  time  before  the  Civil 
War.     More  and  more  it  was  coming  to  be  recognized  that 
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matter  and  methods  of  college  education,  while  conceiv- 
ably well  adapted  to  the  training  of  ministers,  doctors,  law- 
yers, and  even  teachers — who  would  have  little  to  teach  but 
what  their  college  required  for  admission — was  lamentably 
inadequate  for  general  higher  education;  that  to  the  study 
of  ideas  must  be  added  the  study  of  things;  that  the  study  of 
books  about  things  was  but  a  hollow  substitute  for  the  study 
of  the  things  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand  the  nation  was  awakening  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  its  great  industrial  future.  Railroads  were  to  be 
surveyed,  bridges  and  aqueducts  constructed,  great  manu- 
factories built  up.  Men  capable  of  leadership  for  the  indus- 
trial armies  were  not  lacking;  but  trained  officers  and  engi- 
neers this  army  had  not,  save  for  the  few  graduates  of  West 
Point  and  of  Troy  and  other  few,  educated,  in  some  measure, 
in  Europe.  A  keen  sense  of  this  great  need  led  Professor 
Rogers  to  leave  the  University  of  Virginia  to  begin,  at  Bos- 
ton, his  crowning  work  for  the  foundation  of  the  first  great 
independent  technological  school;  it  led  Joseph  Sheffield  of 
New  Haven  and  Abbott  Lawrence  of  Boston  to  contribute 
liberally  to  the  scientific  schools  which  now  bear  their  names. 
Then,  in  1861,  all  this  activity  was  rudely  interrupted;  men's 
energies  were  absorbed  by  the  stress  of  civil  war.  In  1865 
reaction  came.  A  vast,  highly  developed  administrative  and 
executive  momentum  was  turned  into  the  channels  of  peace- 
ful industry.  Colleges  of  a  new  type  sprang  up  everywhere 
under  the  beneficent  stimulus  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  July  2, 
1862,  for  the  promotion  of  higher  education  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

All  these  conditions  made  the  Sheffield  School,  at  the 
time  of  General  Walker's  accession,  a  focus  of  keen  educa- 
tional activity.  Its  democratic  organization  combined  with 
its  almost  complete  independence  of  the  ancient  college  to 
inspire  every  member  of  its  faculty  with  the  liveliest  interest 
in  the  solution  of  the  new  educational  problems  crowding 
upon  it,  and  a  high  sense  of  responsibility  for  his  own  share 
in  meeting  them.  The  added  stimulus  of  active  antagonistic 
criticism  from  conservative  quarters  was  not  lacking.     Any 
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man  of  open  mind  must  have  been  profoundly  affected  by 
such  influences.  To  one  of  General  Walker's  temperament 
and  executive  experience,  his  predilection  for  the  concrete, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  unequaled  acquaintance  with  the 
great  material  needs  and  still  greater  material  resources  of 
the  United  States,  these  influences  must  have  had  extraor- 
dinary force  in  maturing  educational  convictions  and  thus 
determining  his  later  career. 

His  teaching  at  New  Haven  was  addressed  mainly  to  the 
students  of  the  so-called  "  Select  Course,"  but  as  a  member 
of  the  governing  board  he  was  brought  into  close  relations 
with  his  colleagues  of  the  technical  departments,  and  had 
ample  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  work  of  the  school. 

From  a  scholarly  standpoint  these  years  at  New  Haven 
were  invaluable.  But  little  over  thirty,  he  had  done  in  a 
single  decade  work  of  the  highest  responsibility,  that  might 
well  have  taxed  the  mature  powers  of  a  strong  man.  Now 
at  last  he  began  to  have  something  of  that  leisure  without 
which  thorough  scientific  work  of  any  kind  is  impossible. 
He  could  classify  and  co-ordinate  the  acquisitions  of  former 
years,  filling  in  gaps,  strengthening  weak  points  and  develop- 
ing strong  ones,  and  in  general  enriching  his  mind  with  the 
abundant  stores  upon  which  he  should  later  draw  so  freely. 
The  literary  productivity  of  this  period  continued  with  lit- 
tle or  no  diminution  during  his  life  in  Boston,  when  leisure 
for  prolonged  study  had  long  been  denied  him. 

The  publications  of  his  New  Haven  period — 1872  to  1881 
— include,  besides  numerous  essays  and  addresses,  The  In- 
dian question  (1874),  the  great  Statistical  atlas  of  the 
United  States  (1874),  The  zvages  question  (1876),  Judges' 
reports  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  (1877-78), 
Money  (1878),  Money,  trade,  and  industry  (1879),  and  three 
annual  reports  as  Superintendent  of  the  Census  of  1880. 
The  entire  list  includes  little  or  nothing  on  distinctly  educa- 
tional subjects  which  afterward  became  so  prominent.  The 
census  work  and  that  at  Philadelphia  occasioned  more  or 
less  protracted  absences  from  New  Haven. 
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In  September,  1877,  General  Walker  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Haven  Board  of  Education,  becoming,  also, 
chairman  of  the  building  committee.  The  only  business 
other  than  ordinary  routine  with  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  identified  was  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
omitting  religious  exercises  in  the  schools.  In  February,. 
1880,  finding  it  no  longer  possible,  on  account  of  the  new 
census,  to  give  the  board  the  same  close  attention  as  previ- 
ously, he  resigned  membership.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Board  cf  Education  from  1878  to 
1882. 

In  the  midst  of  the  labors  of  his  great  census  of  1880, 
General  Walker  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  in  his  native  Boston. 
President  Rogers  had  already  lived  a  full  life  of  usefulness 
when  his  plans  for  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, patiently  matured  through  many  years,  finally 
reached  fruition  with  the  opening  of  the  School  of  Industrial 
Science  in  1865.  But,  in  spite  of  doubtful  health,  he  was 
granted  more  than  a  mere  outlook  upon  "  the  promised 
land."  Until  1868  he  continued  to  build  upon  the  structure 
he  had  planned.  Yielding  burdensome  cares  for  a  time  to 
his  close  associate,  Professor  Runkle,  he  was  yet  able  to  re- 
sume the  leadership  in  time  for  the  great  final  service  of 
choosing  his  successor.  Much  depended  upon  the  choice. 
The  years  of  his  retirement  had  been  darkened  for 
the  schools  by  trials  and  difficulties.  The  number  of 
students,  after  steadily  increasing  to  348  in  1872-73, 
had  fallen,  six  years  later,  to  188.  Of  the  friends 
of  fifteen  years  earlier  some  were  disheartened,  some 
were  dead.  The  graduates  were  few — barely  200  up  to 
1878 — and  not  yet  of  great  reputation.  Harvard  College, 
so  justly  strong  in  the  community,  had  called  away  members 
of  the  faculty,  one  to  be  its  president,  and  had  even  proposed 
a  consolidation  which  could  end  only  in  absorption.  The 
very  existence  of  the  Institute  seemed  for  a  time  in  peril. 
Steadfast  courage  in  the  faculty  and  corporation  turned  the 
scale,  laid  the  foundations  of  future  success  yet  deeper  and 
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broader  and  began  to  build  well  upon  them.  Such  was  the 
situation  when  President  Rogers,  looking  for  a  successor, 
consulted  Professor  Brush  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
many  years  earlier  his  own  assistant  in  the  geological 
survey  of  Virginia,  in  regard  to  Professor  Walker.  The  In- 
stitute needed  a  man  strong  as  a  leader,  to  marshal  its  some- 
what scattered  forces  into  closer  order,  broad  enough  to  rec- 
ognize and  honor  the  intrinsic  breadth  of  its  work  in  pure 
and  applied  science;  brave  and  tactful  enough  to  win  support 
in  a  conservative  community  not  always  fully  conscious  of  its 
educational  needs.     Such  men  were  few. 

President  Walker  arrived  in  the  fall  of  1881,  fortunately 
a  few  months  before  the  death  of  his  venerable  predecessor, 
at  the  graduation  exercises  of  1882.  Of  the  progress  of  the 
Institute  since  that  time,  often  toilsome  but  always  forward, 
his  annual  reports  from  1883  to  1896  bear  graphic  witness. 
The  original  Rogers  Building  held  all  departments  but  shop- 
work  until  1883.  Liberal  gifts,  in. great  part  a  memorial  of 
President  Rogers,  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing,— the  present  Walker  Building, — designed  with  special 
reference  to  the  departments  of  chemistry  and  physics,  but 
believed,  too  readily,  to  insure  for  a  long  period  ample  space 
for  all. 

The  new  department  of  electrical  engineering  and  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  others,  notably  civil  and  mechanical 
engineering,  attracted  ever  increasing  numbers  of  students. 

The  Report  of  1886  refers  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
costly  development,  and  in  1889  accommodations  were  again 
extended  by  the  erection  of  the  Engineering  Building  with 
laboratories  of  steam,  hydraulics,  and  applied  mechanics  on 
a  scale  before  unknown. 

Funds  flowed  in  from  friends  old  and  new,  but  could  not 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  Institute  in  reputation, 
attendance,  and  needs. 

New  courses  were  introduced,  all  courses  were  extended 
and  enriched,  by  increased  specialization  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  continued  efforts  to  bring  the  methods  of  the  labora- 
tory closer  and  closer  to  those  of  practice.     Never  was  it  for- 
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gotten,  however,  that  the  laboratory  of  the  school  must 
preserve  its  educational  integrity  by  refusing  to  subordinate 
instruction  to  any  commercial  or  other  end.  The  Institute 
has  conferred  no  such  degrees  as  C.  E.,  M.  E.,  E.  E.,  etc.  Its 
graduates  are  not  engineers,  they  are  "  bachelors  of  science," 
trained  to  become  engineers,  or  chemists,  or  architects  by 
that  practical  experience  which  no  technical  school  can  give. 

Such  progress  is  exceedingly  costly.  Increasing  members 
meant  not  merely  increasing  revenue,  but  still  more  rapidly 
increasing  expense.  Large  classes  must  be  divided  into 
small  sections,  delicate  or  powerful  apparatus  must  be  pur- 
chased; above  all,  land  for  future  expansion  must  be  secured 
at  a  most  burdensome  sacrifice,  lest  rapid  business  progress 
should  blockade  the  Institute  completely.  The  department 
of  architecture,  with  better  organization,  was  the  next  to 
migrate  from  outgrown  quarters,  taking  possession  of  a 
building  of  its  own  in  1892,  and  already,  in  1896,  President 
Walker  was  bending  all  his  energies  to  secure  still  larger 
accommodations  for  this  and  others,  looking  forward  confi- 
dently to  the  completion  of  an  additional  building  in  1897. 

Over  and  over  again  in  his  reports  his  sanguine  hopes  show 
the  burden  of  grievous  financial  cares.  No  man  could  state 
the  needs  of  the  school  or  its  value  to  community  and  com- 
monwealth more  effectively,  none  was  less  capable  of  secur- 
ing funds  by  appealing  to  the  lower  motives  of  vanity  and 
self-interest. 

Under  the  national  acts  of  1862  and  1890  Massachusetts 
had  accepted  and  recognized  the  Institute  as  its  "  college  of 
mechanic  arts."  It  had  at  the  outset  received  the  right  to 
occupy  two-thirds  of  a  square  of  State  land.  Once,  at  least, 
it  had  applied  for  State  aid  and  been  refused.  Applications 
in  1887  and  again  in  1895  were  more  successful.  On  the  lat- 
ter occasion  President  Walker  closed  his  "  Appeal  to  the 
Legislature  "  as  follows : 

"  If,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  in  chartering  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
rightly  apprehended  the  needs  of  the  industries,  arts,  and 
manufactures  of  Massachusetts,  can  it  be  questioned  that  the 
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pressing  demands  of  the  present  time,  for  the  application  of 
science  to  industry  within  this  commonwealth,  would  justify 
the  General  Court  of  1895  in  making  the  modest  appropria- 
tion asked  for  the  support  and  advancement  of  our  chief 
school  of  industrial  science  and  industrial  art?  If  Massa- 
chusetts would,  in  spite  of  her  limited  natural  advantages, 
maintain  her  manufacturing  supremacy,  she  can  only  do  so 
by  the  exercise  of  the  same  means  that  first  brought  her  that 
supremacy;  namely,  by  commanding  the  highest  trained  in- 
telligence for  the  organization  and  conduct  of  her  industrial, 
-commercial,  and  financial  enterprises." 

The  warm  and  general  interest  manifested  often  in  unex- 
pected quarters  in  support  of  this  appeal  afforded/ him  the 
highest  gratification,  and  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  gave 
him  a  sense  of  relief  long  unknown. 

The  material  progress  of  the  Institute  from  1881  to  1897 
it  has  been  easy  to  indicate.  To  measure  its  gains  in  influ- 
ence and  reputation,  the  advance  in  its  ideals  is  more  difficult. 
Perhaps  the  best  ultimate  measure  of  the  success  of  a  school 
of  any  grade  is  the  quality  of  its  graduates. 

Up  to  1 88 1,  282  persons  had  received  its  diploma,  the  old- 
est graduates  were  of  but  thirteen  years'  standing,  few  had 
had  time  to  win  reputation.  Since  1881  more  than  1300 
names  have  been  added  to  the  rolls,  the  older  men  have  con- 
tinually advanced,  so  that  now  Institute  graduates  are  mak- 
ing the  value  of  its  work  known  in  every  great  industrial 
center,  in  every  line  of  industrial  development.  As  President 
Walker  has  more  than  once  said,  the  supply  of  such  men  has 
created  an  ever  growing  demand.  One  mill  or  railroad  after 
another  has  discovered  not  that  it  could  afford  to  employ 
technically  trained  young  men,  but  that  it  could  not  afford 
to  do  without  them.  On  the  other  hand  Institute  graduates 
have  come  to  recognize  more  and  more  loyally  their  obliga- 
tions to  their  alma  mater;  their  associations  have  grown  in 
numbers  and  in  enthusiasm,  and  nothing  has  helped  this 
more  than  the  close  and  active  sympathy  always  and 
everywhere  subsisting  between  the  president  and  the 
graduates. 
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Even  during  the  busiest  of  his  years  in  Boston,  President 
Walker's  services  to  education  were  not  limited  to  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  from 
1885  to  1887,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion from  1882  to  1890.  He  was  connected,  as  visitor  or  lec- 
turer, with  other  colleges  and  delivered  numerous  addresses 
before  educational  societies  and  institutions. 

His  uniform  attitude  with  reference  to  public  service  was 
expressed  in  his  letter  accepting  a  nomination  for  the  School 
Committee.  "  I  do  not  covet  any  addition  to  my  present 
■duties;  but  the  schools  of  the  city  and  of  the  State  have  the 
first  claim  upon  my  time  and  strength,  and  if  it  were  neces- 
sary for  me  to  unload  in  any  and  every  other  direction  in 
order  to  undertake  a  responsibility  with  which  my  fellow- 
citizens  chose  to  intrust  me  regarding  the  public  schools, 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  do  so." 

His  service  on  the  committee  was  characterized  by 
scrupulous  and  painstaking  attention  to  small  matters 
as  well  as  great.  His  chief  interests  were  the  im- 
provement in  arithmetic  instruction  adopted  by  the 
board  after  an  aggressive  effort  by  him  in  1887.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  there  was  reason  on  both  sides 
of  this  controversy.  Doubtless  the  abuses  he  denounced 
so  earnestly  were,  to  some  extent,  peculiar  to  particu- 
lar schools  or  teachers;  possibly,  too,  his  sympathy  with 
the  youthful  victims  of  abuse  struggling  with  "  jagged 
fractions  "  and  mathematical  conundrums  made  him  view 
the  system  not  quite  impartially.  Certain  it  is  that  his 
arguments  found  ready  and  wide  sympathy  and  effected  an 
actual  reduction  of  the  time  given  to  arithmetic  which  could 
hardly  now  be  reversed. 

In  the  promotion  of  another  educational  reform,  the  intro- 
duction of  hand-  and  eye-training  in  all  grades  of  the  public 
schools,  he  found  a  most  congenial  field.  During  his  service 
on  the  School  Committee,  the  kindergartens  previously 
maintained  by  the  munificence  of  Mrs.  Quincy  Shaw  became 
a  part  of  the  city  school  system;  cooking,  sewing,  and  other 
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forms  of  manual  training  were  extended,  and  the  way  opened 
for  the  subsequent  establishment  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School.  In  this  whole  movement  President  Walker's  inter- 
est and  co-operation  were  most  effective. 

On  the  State  Board  of  Education  he  had  opportunity  to 
promote  the  same  reforms  in  a  different  field.  He  was 
especially  interested,  also,  in  elevating  the  standard  of  nor- 
mal school  work  by  requiring  better  preparation  for  admis- 
sion and  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  time  diverted  for 
ordinary  secondary  school  studies,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
legitimate  special  work  of  these  schools. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  salient  facts  of  President  Walker's 
educational  activity.  It  is  interesting  to  look  at  least  a  little 
beneath  the  surface;  to  analyze,  at  least  qualitatively,  the 
genius  of  the  teacher,  the  character  of  the  man. 

Some  have  won  fame  in  education  by  profound  research 
in  the  philosophy  or  history  of  pedagogics,  some  by  assidu- 
ous labors  in  promoting  the  material  welfare  of  schools  or 
colleges,  some  by  their  skill  in  swaying  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  learned  or  legislative  bodies.  In  none  of  these 
directions  lay  President  Walker's  greatest  strength. 

He  was  pre-eminently  a  leader,  pre-eminently  a  leader  of 
young  men.  His  soldiers  fought  with  his  courage,  his  stu- 
dents studied  with  his  insight,  his  associated  teachers  taught 
with  his  enthusiastic,  vivifying  zeal.  He  knew  young  men, 
he  rejoiced  in  young  men,  and  his  knowledge  was  power  over 
them  and  power  in  them.  With  most  intimate  sympathetic 
acquaintance  with  their  qualities  he  always  judged  them  with 
abounding  charity.  The  earnest  student,  without  ever  ex- 
changing a  word  with  the  President,  felt  for  him  the 
cordial  confidence  of  a  younger  brother.  Even  the  in- 
veterate shirk,  coming  to  him  perhaps  for  censure,  was  up- 
lifted by  his  generous  optimism,  gaining  self-respect  and 
becoming  for  the  time,  at  least,  as  earnest  as  his  fellows. 
With  his  nearer  associates  and  friends  he  had  that  sunny 
cordiality  which  radiates  light  and  warmth,  but  which  so 
rarely  survives  the  stress  and  strain  of  toilsome  middle  life. 

The  earnestness  characteristic  of  Institute  students  made 
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President  Walker's  work  with  them  peculiarly  congenial,  and 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  enriched  them  by  holding  up  earnest- 
ness as  good  in  itself  and  as  good  for  other  purposes  as  well 
as  for  the  primarily  interested  object  of  self-advancement. 
The  Institute  was  always  to  him  "  a  place  for  men  to  work 
and  not  for  boys  to  play,"  yet  with  their  less  serious  side  of 
life — their  publications,  their  societies,  and,  notably,  their 
athletics  none  had  keener  sympathy  than  he.  Young  man- 
hood was  admirable  to  him  in  its  physical  as  well  as  in  its 
mental  perfection. 

His  own  intense  activity  and  his  insistence  in  earnest  work 
have  at  times  exposed  him  to  misconception.  It  has  been 
said  that  "  the  one  intent  and  aim  before  him  in  his  building 
up  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  was  to  make  the  course  so 
vigorous  that  only  the  strongest  could  hope  to  complete  it. 
It  was  an  institution  where  men  went  to  equip  themselves  for 
life  work,  not  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  mental  weak- 
lings." The  second  sentence  needs  no  confirmation,  the  first 
is  altogether  misleading.  He  was  sensitive,  almost  to  ex- 
cess, on  the  subject  of  mental  overwork  by  students.  The 
faculty  of  the  Institute  sets  a  definite,  well-understood  limit 
to  the  work  to  be  required  of  any  regular  student  in  any  term. 
Time  and  again  he  took  pains  not  merely  to  enforce  this 
rule,  but  to  call  the  attention  of  overzealous  teachers  to  its 
importance.  Time  and  again  he  cautioned  students  against 
attempting  even  so  much,  if  beyond  their  strength.  Quality 
of  work,  not  quantity,  was  his  requirement  as  it  was  that  of 
the  faculty.  The  fact  that  Institute  students  are  thrown  so 
fully  on  their  own  responsibility  makes  it  possible  for  some  to 
overwork,  for  others  to  neglect  their  work ;  he  desired  as  lit- 
tle the  former  result  as  the  latter. 

As  an  administrator,  President  Walker  sought  always  to 
lead  rather  than  to  drive,  to  win  assent  rather  than  to  compel 
acquiescence.  Perhaps  because  he  had  known  war,  he 
avoided  even  verbal  antagonism  in  time  of  peace.  His 
courage  of  opinion  may  not  be  questioned,  but  he  knew  and 
he  taught  others  that  much  truth  need  not  be  hastily  spoken. 
Neither  in  the  faculty  nor  corporation  of  the  Institute  was 
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there  lack  of  diversity  of  opinions  and  interests.  His  aim 
was  always  to  secure  harmonious  action  or  else  inaction 
until  harmony  should  come. 

Of  teaching,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  he  had  in  later 
years  relatively  little.  The  classes  of  his  earlier  time  in  Bos- 
ton were  fortunate  in  hearing  his  lectures  in  political  econ- 
omy, given  to  all  regular  students  in  their  third  year.  Which 
one  of  them  can  forget,  however  helpless  of  memory  as  to 
theories  of  rent  and  wages,  the  affluence  of  illustration,  the 
luminous  exposition  which,  without  sacrificing  an  iota  of 
thoroughness  or  impartiality,  removed  mountains  from  the 
pathway  of  the  faithful?  To  his  temperament  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  reduce  economics  to  the  metaphysical  formalism  of 
those  who  had  made  it  a  "  dismal  science."  The  "  economic 
man  "  was  to  him  not  merely  a  vague  abstraction,  but  a  mis- 
chievous device  for  making  the  unreal  have  the  semblance 
of  the  true. 

If  not  a  discoverer  of  new  principles  of  education,  or  an 
exponent  of  a  particular  philosophy,  of  certain  great  funda- 
mental principles  he  made  enormous  use. 

The  reaction  of  the  new  education  against  the  old  had  no 
more  marked,  no  more  beneficent  element  than  the  great 
development  of  the  study  of  things  as  distinguished  from  the 
study  of  books.  Of  the  necessity,  the  dignity,  the  distinctly 
educational  value  of  this  study,  President  Walker  was  an 
unwearied  champion.  So,  in  his  report  of  1886,  he  says  of 
the  last  graduating  class  of  the  Institute: 

"  Those  years  had  been  spent  in  the  work,  not  of  decora- 
tion, but  of  construction;  not  in  polishing  the  surface,  but 
in  building  up  the  substance  of  mind  and  character.  Little 
time  or  thought  had  been  expended  in  memorizing  facts  pre- 
viously ascertained,  or  in  rehearsing  the  opinions  of  others; 
but  from  the  first  day's  exercise  in  the  laboratory  of  general 
chemistry,  on  through  all  their  course,  these  young  men  had 
been  taught  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  and  think  with  their 
own  minds,  weighing,  probing,  analyzing,  testing  for  them- 
selves, the  substances  and  appearances  which  formed  the 
subjects  of  their  study,  until,  through  the  development  of 
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their  perceptive  powers,  through  the  formation  of  a  habit  of 
careful,  discriminating,  and  minute  observation,  and  through 
the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  judgment,  the  least  gifted  of 
them  had  become  capable,  as  evidenced  by  the  severe  test 
of  our  thesis  requirement,  of  selecting  a  field  of  investiga- 
tion, isolating  the  subject-matter,  eliminating  for  the  time 
everything  alien  or  adventitious,  providing  all  the  conditions 
of  a  true  experiment,  and,  through  the  application  of  ap- 
proved tests,  making  an  actual  contribution  to  human 
knowledge.  This  is  what  we  deem  education  in  the  best  and 
fullest  sense  of  that  term." 

Certain  articles  of  President  Walker's  educational  creed 
have  hardly  been  better  stated  than  in  his  opening  address 
as  chairman  of  the  Department  Congress  of  Technological 
Instruction  at  the  Chicago  Exposition.  He  raises  six  main 
questions,  and  indicates  the  answers  he  would  give. 

1.  Unlike  the  older  professional  schools  of  law,  medicine, 
and  divinity,  the  schools  of  technology  have  relatively  few 
college  graduates  among  their  students.  Therefore,  "  we 
are  bound  to  inquire  whether  their  curriculum  should  not 
be  more  or  less  qualified  and  modified  to  meet  the  fact  that 
these  pupils  are  to  receive  no  further  and  no  other  college 
training." 

2.  In  regard  to  certain  points  of  view:  "  My  own  opinion 
is  that  engineering  education  is  primarily  and  principally  an 
educational  and  not  an  engineering  problem;  and  that  the 
judgment  of  a  strong  and  experienced  teacher  who  has 
studied  that  problem  is  more  likely  to  be  right  than  that 
of  any  engineer  without  experience  as  a  teacher,  however 
eminent  he  may  be  in  his  profession." 

3.  In  regard  to  university  connection:  "  No  advantage 
which  a  technical  school  can  derive  from  association  with  a 
university,  through  the  ability,  experience,  and  comprehen- 
sive views  of  the  corporation  of  such  a  body,  will  compen- 
sate for  any  lack  of  moral  and  intellectual  sympathy  with  the 
purposes  of  technical  education,  any  lack  of  respect  for  the 
studies  and  exercises  of  the  technical  school." 

4.  In  regard  to  educational  ideals:    "  I  cannot  but  believe 
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that,  with  larger  experience,  and  with  more  of  conference 
among  those  who  administer  technological  education,  there 
will  be  a  decided  movement  in  the  direction  of  subordinating 
the  acquisition  of  the  knacks  of  a  trade  and  mere  technical 
devices  to  the  study  of  principles;  and  that,  even  in  the  ap- 
plications of  principles,  valuable  and  invaluable  as  these  are,, 
reference  will  be  had  rather  to  their  effect  in  giving  a  greater 
mastery  of  the  principles  themselves  than  to  their  immediate 
utility  in  professional  practice.  Nay,  more,  I  confidently 
believe  that,  even  in  the  study  of  scientific  principles,  a  con- 
tinually increasing  regard  will  be  paid  to  their  influence  in 
expanding  the  mind,  enlarging  the  views,  elevating  the  aims,, 
and  strengthening  the  character  of  the  pupil." 

5.  In  regard  to  philosophical  studies:  "  For  myself,  I  am 
much  disposed  to  believe  that  that  technical  school  will  best 
discharge  its  duty  to  its  pupils  and  to  the  state  which  gives 
to  its  students,  in  addition  to  those  studies  and  exercises 
which  will  make  them  exact  and  strong,  some  measure,  alsor 
of  those  studies  and  exercises  which  will  tend  to  make  them, 
at  the  same  time,  broad  and  fine." 

6.  This  touches  briefly  on  the  question  of  uniformity  of 
admission  requirements. 

He  adds  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  imputation  "  that 
the  technical  applications  of  science  are  incompatible  with 
that  disinterestedness  which  it  is  said,  and  truly  said,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  highest  results  in  education.   .  . 

"  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  bound  to  resent  and  repel 
this  imputation,  without  terms  and  without  ceremony.  We 
assert  that  this  disinterestedness  of  study  does  not  depend 
upon  the  immediate  usefulness  or  uselessness  of  the  subject- 
matter,  but  upon  the  spirit  with  which  the  student  takes  up 
and  pursues  his  work.  If  there  be  zeal  in  investigation,  if 
there  be  delight  in  discovery,  if  there  be  fidelity  to  the  truth 
as  it  is  discerned,  nothing  more  can  be  asked  by  the  educator 
of  highest  aims.  A  young  man  who  is  earnestly  laboring  to 
prepare  himself  for  an  honorable  and  beneficent  career  in 
life  may  be  disinterested  in  every  sense  in  which  that  term 
can  be  used  with  approbation." 
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Better  known  are  President  Walker's  articles  in  this 
Review  on  "  The  place  of  scientific  and  technical  schools  in 
American  education  "  (December,  1891)  and  "  The  relation 
of  professional  and  technical  training  to  general  education  " 
(December,  1894).  In  the  latter  is  expressed  most  effect- 
ively his  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of  liberal  studies  in 
the  curriculum  of  a  technical  school. 

"  Merely  for  business  success,  in  the  most  distinctly  tech- 
nical profession,  philosophical  studies  are  of  great  impor- 
tance. In  none  of  the  higher  walks  of  life  does  it  ever  cease 
to  be  more  the  question  how  much  of  a  man  one  is  than  how 
much  he  knows  of  his  special  business.  And  this  is  even 
more  distinctly  true  in  the  engineering  profession,  for  ex- 
ample, than  in  the  law.  A  great  lawyer  is  generally  a  great 
man,  but  he  need  not  be.  There  is  a  melancholy  abundance 
of  instances  to  the  contrary.  But  a  great  engineer  must 
be  a  great  man.  All  great  engineers,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  those  who  knew  them,  have  been  great 
men. 

"  My  contention  is,  therefore,  not  against  the  introduction 
•of  liberal  studies,  upon  the  most  liberal  scale,  whether  for 
cultivation  or  as  a  means  to  subsequent  professional  success, 
but  only  against  the  assumption  that  liberal  studies  must, 
to  secure  the  best  effect,  be  pursued  with  a  special  degree  of 
liberty  of  choice  and  with  leisureness  of  effort.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  should  be  disposed  to  hold  that  liberal  studies  should 
be  severely  pursued;  and  that,  for  the  highest  results,  the 
more  liberalizing  the  tendency  of  any  intellectual  exercise, 
the  more  it  is  to  be  desired  that  it  should  be  followed  out 
with  energy,  with  closeness  of  application,  with  punctilious- 
ness of  performance,  with  careful  scrutiny  of  the  results 
obtained. 

"  Those  professional  schools  will  best  accomplish  their 
strictly  technical  purposes  which  send  their  graduates  out 
into  the  world  with  broad,  well-balanced  minds;  with  the 
faculty  of  judgment  strengthened  by  the  mastery  of  prin- 
ciples more  than  by  the  acquisition  of  information;  with 
iiemperaments  chastened  to  the  true  union  of  conservatism 
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and  enterprise  by  study  of  the  best  examples  from  practice; 
and  even  with  fine  tastes  and  high  aspirations." 

The  abundant  measure  of  success  achieved  by  President 
Walker  in  education  may  be  ascribed  largely  to  certain  for- 
tunate natural  qualities,  which  would,  indeed,  have  contrib- 
uted almost  equally  to  insure  him  eminence  in  any  other 
field  of  sufficient  breadth.  He  was  aggressive,  but  not  in- 
tolerant, capable  of  magnificent  indignation,  but  never  of 
discourtesy,  resolute  in  his  own  opinions,  but  appreciative  of 
those  of  others.  Trained  first  in  the  older  education,  he 
gained  in  military  service  maturity  and  full  command  of  all 
his  powers,  in  administrative  office  broad  acquaintance  with 
men  and  affairs,  and  finally,  in  the  liberalization  of  education, 
a  worthy  cause  for  life-long  enthusiasm.  As  head  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  he  showed  remarkable  power  of 
assimilating  certain  general  principles  underlying  forms  of 
technical  work,  which  were  in  their  details  necessarily  foreign 
to  him.  Almost  as  remarkable,  and  perhaps  even  more  val- 
uable, was  his  power  of  securing  the  co-operation  and  cor- 
dially recognizing  the  best  qualities  of  men  of  most  diverse 
temperaments. 

By  every  instinct  of  his  nature  he  was  broadly,  wisely 
liberal.  For  the  deep  impress  his  liberality  has  left  upon 
contemporary  education,  by  example  even  more  than  by 
precept,  we  may  be  profoundly  grateful. 

H.  W.  Tyler 

Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston,  Mass. 


VII 
THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  METHOD 

Some  years  since  the  head  of  a  school  of  pedagogy,  com- 
menting upon  some  proposed  studies  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing, laid  down  this  dictum:  Method  is  going  out,  individual 
psychology  is  coming  in.  Putting  aside  the  non  sequitur 
implied  in  this  statement,  it  has  always  been  the  opinion  of 
the  present  writer  that  method  is  always  a  prime  considera- 
tion in  effective  instruction,  following  in  importance  hard 
upon  spiritual  insight  and  special  scholarship,  which  are  in- 
deed the  first  conditions  of  teaching  power.  There  is  no 
opposition  between  methodology  and  psychology.  Neither 
can  the  fine  generalizations  of  the  Herbartian  school,  as 
signalized  in  the  elaboration  of  the  five  formal  steps  in  teach- 
ing, rightly  persuade  anyone  to  relinquish  his  interest  in 
special  method.  But  how  shall  we  co-ordinate  our  studies 
in  method?     I  answer  as  follows: 

First,  the  starting  point  in  the  study  of  educational  method 
is  the  study  of  particular  instances  of  teaching.  Where  shall 
we  begin  our  study  of  how  to  teach?  What  ought  to  be  the 
starting  point  in  our  renewed  study  of  educational  method? 
This  is  the  answer:  We  should  begin  by  observing,  and  ap- 
propriating to  ourselves,  the  inner  power  of  actual  examples 
of  teaching.  We  must  study  method  in  the  concrete.  Our 
first  notions  of  method,  as  we  renew  our  studies,  should  be 
gained  from  personal  observation  of  the  teaching  acts  of 
others.  When  we  have  observed  how  others  teach,  when  we 
have  studied  the  methods  of  instruction  used  by  successful 
teachers,  we  shall  then  have  that  first-hand  knowledge  of 
method  which  is  not  only  the  preliminary  condition  for  fruit- 
ful thinking,  but  also  of  any  further  progress  through  read- 
ing. Seek,  therefore,  to  see  teachers  at  work;  note  the 
methods  of  all  who  persuade,  convince,  and  instruct ;  notice 
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what  previous  preparation  evinces  itself,  what  particular  aims 
discover  themselves,  and  by  .what  successive  steps  these  aims 
are  realized.  Those  whose  good  fortune  it  has  been  to  see 
Agassiz  instruct  in  natural  science,  Michael  Faraday  in  chem- 
istry, John  Tyndall  in  physics,  Principal  Parker  in  peda- 
gogics, President  Harper  in  languages,  or  similar  masters 
in  their  particular  specialties,  will  be  most  fully  prepared  to 
profit  by  further  study.  The  rational  process,  in  observing 
and  reflecting  upon  an  act  or  series  of  acts  of  teaching,  is  to 
consider:  (i)  the  end  or  aim;  (2)  the  order  of  steps;  and 
(3)  the  natural  and  logical  tendency  of  the  means  taken  to 
realize  the  proposed  end. 

In  the  second  place,  personal  observation  must  be  supple- 
mented by  the  observations  of  others.  The  circle  of  one's 
own  experience  is  necessarily  small.  To  get  a  general  view, 
the  number  of  instances  must  be  large.  Our  knowledge  of 
teaching  acts  must  be  extensive  and  comparative.  Oral 
accounts  of  superior  acts  of  instruction  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised; and  what  is  recorded  of  the  great  teachers  of  the 
past  is  invaluable.  Plato's  representation  in  the  Meno  of  how 
Socrates  would  teach  geometry;  Socrates'  own  account  of 
how  his  teacher,  Prodicus,  declaimed  the  "  Choice  of  Her- 
cules"; Joseph  Payne's  account  of  Jacotot's  method  of 
teaching  physics  in  the  University  of  Louvain,  and  the  same 
writer's  account  of  Tyndall's  teaching  beginners  in  geometry 
at  Queen  wood  School,  London;  John  Addington  Symonds' 
account  of  the  instruction  of  Jowett,  master  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  Frederick  W.  Robertson's  account  of  how  he 
studied  at  the  last  mentioned  university — each  of  these  is  in 
its  own  way  significant  and  helpful  to  the  student  of  method- 
ology. It  is  with  educational  method  as  with  the  methods 
of  physical  science:  "  Theories  of  method,"  says  J.  S.  Mill, 
"  are  not  to  be  constructed  a  priori.  The  laws  of  our 
rational  faculty,  like  those  of  every  other  agency,  are  to  be 
learned  only  by  seeing  the  agent  at  work." 

The  third  step  in  the  study  of  methods  of  teaching  is 
thorough  analysis  of  the  subject-matter  in  which  instruction 
is  to  be  given.     A  certain  degree  of  method  is  implied  in  the 
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very  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  There  is  a  certain 
order  in  which  the  different  topics  of  any  branch  of  knowl- 
edge arrange  themselves  which  indicates  an  order  of 
presentation.  For  example,  in  geometry  instruction  in 
the  triangle  and  its  properties  logically  and  naturally 
precedes  teaching  of  the  circle  and  its  properties;  in 
geograpny,  instruction  in  latitude  and  longitude  pre- 
supposes the  knowledge  of  the  shape  of  the  earth. 
Thorough  knowledge,  then,  of  any  subject  reveals  in  large 
measure  in  what  order,  by  what  steps,  and  to  what  final  end 
it  is  to  be  presented.  An  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  physical 
relief  of  Great  Britain  could  not  fail  to  throw  much  light 
upon  the  right  method  of  presentation. 

Under  this  head  comes  the  superior  methodological  ad- 
vantage springing  from  original  investigation.  Superior  in- 
sight into  the  relations  of  any  subject  leads  directly  to  lucid- 
ity of  presentation.  "  The  character  and  duty  of  the  German 
university  instructor,"  says  Professor  Paulsen,  "  are  marked 
out  by  two  points:  he  is  at  once  an  investigator  and  teacher." 
Our  conclusion  must  be  this :  that  the  study  of  the  science  to 
be  taught  may  be,  as  Arnold  Tompkins  points  out,  just  as 
professional  as  the  study  of  educational  psychology,  or  of  the 
history,  principles,  and  methods  of  pedagogy. 

The  fourth  consideration  in  our  study  of  method  is  this: 
that  methods  of  teaching  are  to  be  compared  and  viewed  his- 
torically and  genetically.  Like  civil  and  political  institu- 
tions, methods  of  teaching  have  gradually  developed  into 
their  present  forms  from  an  originally  much  more 
simple  habitude  or  custom.  Now,  when  the  historian 
desires  to  show  the  form  and  power  of  a  civil  insti- 
tution, he  does  not  content  himself,  as  Mr.  Fiske  tells 
us,  with  simply  describing  its  present  shape,  but  "  points 
out  its  origin,  indicates  some  of  the  processes  through 
which  it  has  acquired  its  present  shape,  and  thus 
keeps  before  the  student's  mind  the  fact  that  government 
is  perpetually  undergoing  modifications  in  adapting  itself 
to  new  conditions."  This  historical  method  should  be 
applied   to   methodology.     Our   methods   of   teaching   ele- 
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mentary  reading  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  development 
from  the  ruder  methods  of  the  schools  of  the  previous  gen- 
eration; our  elementary  natural-science  work  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  fair  outcome  as  much  of  the  Pestalozzian 
object  lesson  as  of  the  general  scientific  tendency  of  modern 
thought. 

We  must  finally  have  an  apparatus  of  criticism — a  critique 
of  method.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  in  the  present  and 
constantly  shifting  state  of  psychological  study  it  would  be 
possible  to  construct  a  philosophy  of  pedagogic  method 
solely  by  drawing  corollaries  from  laws  of  mind.  Better 
is  it  for  us  to  construct  our  theories  of  method  starting 
with  the  best  practice  of  to-day,  collecting,  comparing, 
and  harmonizing  conservative  and  progressive  tendencies, 
and  applying  to  all  theories,  as  a  critical  apparatus,  the 
conclusions  of  psychologic  investigations.  This  critical 
apparatus  we  shall  find  ready  to  our  hand  in  the  accred- 
ited results  of  both  the  older  and  the  later  lines  of 
investigation.  We  shall  thus  be  able  to  criticise  and 
improve  existing  methods.  Every  scheme  of  general  and 
special  method,  every  doctrine  of  formal  steps  or  of  special 
device,  must  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  psychology.  No 
device  constituting  a  part  of  a  general  method  of  presenta- 
tion is  to  be  slightly  regarded,  if  there  is  to  be  found  a 
ground  for  it  in  psychology.  That  must  be  true  in  teaching 
which  Aristotle  asserts  of  rhetoric,  that  every  expedient  of 
arrangement,  appeal,  and  persuasion  may  be  reduced  to  a 
principle. 

The  co-ordination  of  a  study  of  method  implies,  therefore, 

that  the  process  of  study  of  educational  method  should  be 

(a)  inductive  and  (b)  historical,  based  on  (c)  a  thoroughly 

analytic  view  of  the  science  to  be  presented,  and  (d)  having 

regard  to  all  methods  as  genetic  and  developing;  and,  finally, 

(e)  having  regard  to  psychology  as  the  natural  critique  of 

all  methodology. 

J.  A.  Reinhart 
High  School, 

Paterson,  N.  J. 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

The  will  to  believe,  and  other  essays  in  popular  philosophy — By  William 
James.     New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1897.     332  p.     $2.00. 

The  thousands  of  students  of  Professor  James's  Psychology 
will  take  up  his  new  book  with  eager  anticipation  of  pleas- 
ure. And  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  directness  of 
style,  the  aptness  of  illustration,  the  frank  recognition  of 
difficulties,  the  downright  love  of  truth,  the  rare  capacity  to 
see  the  whole  concrete  fact,  which  delighted  them  in  the  old 
book,  they  will  find  in  the  new.  But  in  one  respect  the  new 
book  is  much  more  interesting  than  the  old.  As  Professor 
James  himself  says,  the  most  interesting  thing  about  a  man  is 
his  ideals,  and  this  book  reveals  the  author's  ideals,  the  atti- 
tude which  patient,  honest  thinking  has  enabled  him  to  take 
toward  those  great  questions  upon  the  answer  to  which  de- 
pends one's  conception  of  the  significance  of  life. 

The  essays  of  which  the  work  consists  have  the  following 
titles:  "  The  will  to  believe,"  "  Is  life  worth  living?  "  "  The 
sentiment  of  rationality,"  "  Reflex  action  and  theism," 
"  The  dilemma  of  determinism,"  "  The  moral  philosopher 
and  the  moral  life,"  "  Great  men  and  their  environment," 
"  The  importance  of  individuals,"  "  On  some  Hegelisms," 
"  What  psychological  research  has  accomplished."  As  the 
author  says  in  his  preface,  they  express  a  "  tolerably  definite 
philosophical  attitude  ";  to  this  attitude  he  gives  the  name 
of  "  radical  empiricism." 

Professor  James  calls  his  attitude  empiricism  because  he 
thinks  there  is  but  one  in  defect  ibly  or  absolutely  certain 
truth,  "  that  the  present  phenomenon  of  consciousness  ex- 
ists." The  imposing  edifice  of  physical  science  is  to  Pro- 
fessor James  nothing  but  a  body  of  working  hypotheses 
which  satisfy  certain  demands  of  our  emotional  or  passional 
nature,  and  explain,  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  the  facts  of 
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experience.  That  any  hypothesis  or  scientific  "  truth  "  may 
become  an  indefectible  certainty,  we  must  show  that  no 
other  hypothesis  can  explain  the  facts  equally  well;  we  must 
prove  an  alibi  for  the  rest  of  the  universe — which,  Professor 
James  would  say,  has  not  yet  been  done;  I  think  he  would 
say  that  it  never  can  be  done. 

Professor  James  calls  his  empiricism  radical  because  it  is 
thoroughgoing-.  It  has  no  limits  or  bounds.  Positivism 
prides  itself  on  being  empirical.  But  its  empiricism  is  not 
of  the  radical  variety.  Positivism  is  "  dead  sure "  that 
nature  is  uniform,  and  that  the  faithful  observance  of  Mill's 
*'  Canons  of  induction  "  will  lead  to  absolutely  certain  knowl- 
edges, or  to  a  kind  of  probabilities  indistinguishable  from 
them  except  in  degree.  Scientific  naturalism,  again,  is  not 
radical  empiricism,  because  it  dogmatically  excludes  all  but 
physical  causes  in  its  explanations.  Spencerian  agnosticism, 
also,  in  the  same  breath  in  which  it  affirms  that  the  inmost 
nature  of  things,  the  ground  of  all  phenomena,  is  unknow- 
able, affirms  with  a  dogmatism  that  reminds  one  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  that  the  law  that  it  obeys  is  the  law  of 
physical  force — that  to  conceive  of  it  as  obeying  any  other 
is  absurd  and  impossible.  All  three  of  these  modes  of 
thought  regard  what  we  may  call  this  point  of  view  as 
established  with  indefectible  certainty.  That  only  outlines 
and  fragments  of  truth  are  as  yet  discovered,  that  in  this  and 
that  detail  the  conclusions  of  science  may  be  reversed,  they 
freely  admit.  But  the  truth  of  their  respective  postulates 
is  established,  they  would  say,  by  such  a  mass  of  purely 
objective  evidence  as  to  put  them  beyond  the  pale  of  pos- 
sible doubt. 

It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  Professor  James  takes 
issue  with  them.  Of  purely  objective  evidence,  evidence 
that  would  influence  the  operations  of  a  pure  intellect,  an 
intellect  free  from  all  emotional  or  passional  propensities, 
he  thinks  there  is  absolutely  none  when  you  leave  the  realm 
of  pure  mathematics.  "  Pretend  what  we  may,"  he  says, 
44  the  whole  man  within  us  is  at  work  when  we  form  our 
philosophical  (and  scientific)  opinions.  Intellect,  will,  taste, 
and  passion  operate  just  as  they  do  in  practical  affairs;  and 
lucky  it  is  if  the  passion  be  not  something  as  petty  as  a 
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love  of  personal  conquest  over  the  philosopher  across  the 
way.  The  absurd  abstraction  of  an  intellect  verbally  for- 
mulating all  its  evidence,  and  carefully  estimating  the 
probability  thereof  by  a  vulgar  fraction  by  the  size  of  whose 
denominator  and  numerator  alone  it  is  swayed,  is  ideally 
as  inept  as  it  is  actually  impossible.  .  .  Every  philosopher, 
or  man  of  science  either,  whose  initiative  counts  for 
anything  in  the  evolution  of  thought,  has  taken  his  stand 
on  a  sort  of  dumb  conviction  that  the  truth  must  lie  in  one 
direction  rather  than  another,  and  a  sort  of  preliminary 
assurance  that  his  notion  can  be  made  to  work." 

You  are  sure  that  nature  is  uniform,  Professor  James  says 
to  the  positivist.  Analyze  the  grounds  of  your  certainty, 
and  you  will  find  that  it  is  based  on  two  facts:  (1)  Your 
emotional  or  passional  nature  causes  you  to  postulate  uni- 
formity with  such  a  strength  of  conviction  that  no  amount 
of  failure  would  cause  you  to  abandon  it.  You  demand  uni- 
formity, and  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  apparent  con- 
fusion your  confidence  that  nature  will  yet  illustrate  the 
truth  of  your  belief  remains  unshaken;  and  (2)  the  facts  of 
experience  do  not  compel  you  to  abandon  it.  But  if  your  cer- 
tainty is  to  have  more  than  an  empirical  basis,  if  it  is  to  rest 
on  purely  objective  grounds,  instead  of  showing  that  the 
facts  of  experience  leave  you  in  possession  of  your  postulate, 
you  must  show  that  they  prove  that  you  can  rely  on  it,  prove 
that  you  can  assume  the  uniformity  of  nature  in  all  your 
reasonings  about  the  universe — which  is  impossible.  An- 
alyze, also,  the  ground  of  your  certainty  that  the  observ- 
ance of  the  canons  of  induction  will  lead  you  to  absolutely 
certain  knowledge,  and  you  will  find  that  those  canons  will 
not  work  unless  you  make  the  same  irrational  (from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  pure  intellect)  assumption  which  the 
horse  (implicitly)  makes  which  starts  when  he  sees  the  whip 
lifted  over  his  back,  after  he  has  had  experience  of  it.  Pre- 
cisely as  the  horse  does  not  prevent  himself  from  connecting 
the  feeling  of  pain  with  the  perception  of  the  whip  by  the 
thought  that  the  connection  of  the  two  in  his  past  experi- 
ence may  have  been  purely  coincidental,  that  his  pain  may 
have  been  caused  by  something  on  the  moon,  so  the  chemist 
in   his   experiments    finds    it    convenient  to    disregard    the 
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changes  that  are  taking  place  on  Sirius.  And  if  the 
horse  were  a  philosopher,  or  even  a  man  of  science,  he  could 
give  no  better  account  of  his  belief  than  to  say  that  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  true  worked  well;  and  the  chemist,  in 
common  with  all  of  the  rest  of  us, — philosopher,  scientist,  and 
layman, — is  in  the  same  predicament.  All  of  us  are  able  to 
reason  about  the  concrete  facts  of  life  and  the  universe  only 
by  continuing  to  make  the  assumptions  which  we  found 
ourselves  making  when  we  began  to  reflect;  assumptions 
which  we  make  only  because  of  our  non-rational  nature, 
because  of  the  nature  which  we  have  in  common  with  the 
animals. 

To  the  scientific  naturalist  he  would  say,  How  has  it  hap- 
pened that  you  are  so  sure  that  none  but  physical  causes 
can  be  accepted  as  valid  explanations?  How  have  you  been 
able  to  make  an  inventory  of  all  the  possible  causes  in  this 
universe?  What  has  given  to  your  eyes  such  keenness  of 
vision  as  to  enable  you  to  see  that,  throughout  its  possibly 
infinite  extent,  no  causes  except  those  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion are  in  operation?  You  also  ground  your  belief  on 
certain  arbitrarily  selected  passional  impulses.  Your  inven- 
tory is  due  to  your  rejection  of  all  causes  except  those  that 
appeal  to  certain  impulses;  your  keenness  of  vision  to  your 
mutilation  of  your  nature,  to  your  treating  certain  impulses 
as  though  they  were  worthy  of  all  respect  and  consideration, 
and  to  your  requiring  certain  other  impulses  to  prove  their 
title  to  your  confidence  before  you  listen  to  them. 

To  the  agnostic  Professor  James  says:  Be  consistent. 
Apply  the  same  methods  to  determining  the  nature  of  the 
ground  of  all  phenomena  that  you  do  to  determining  their 
laws.  If  you  do,  though  you  may  continue  to  pronounce  it 
unknown,  you  will  cease  to  call  it  unknowable.  "  The  inner 
need  of  believing  that  this  world  of  nature  is  a  sign  of  some- 
thing more  spiritual  and  eternal  than  itself  is  just  as  strong 
and  authoritative,  in  those  who  feel  it,  as  the  inner  need  of 
uniform  laws  of  causation  ever  can  be  in  a  professionally 
scientific  head."  Or  apply  the  same  method  to  determining 
the  laws  of  nature  that  you  do  to  determining  the  ground  of 
phenomena,  and  you  will  find  yourself  involved  in  absolute 
skepticism;    you  will  find  that  you  have  demanded  a  kind 
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of  evidence  that  is  not  forthcoming  to  "  such  a  being  as 
man  in  such  a  world  as  the  one  we  live  in." 

For  the  practical  consequences  of  Professor  James's  doc- 
trine, I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself.  I  will  only 
remark  that  Professor  James  seems  to  me  to  prove  that 
everything  that  makes  life  worth  living,  that  gives  to  it  real 
significance,  must  be  vindicated  by  his  doctrine.  In  his  own 
language,  "  to  compare  the  worth,  both  of  what  exists  and 
of  what  does  not  exist,  we  must  consult  not  science,  but 

the  heart." 

J.  P.  Gordy 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  O. 

A  new  manual  of  method — By  A.  H.  Garlick,  B.  A.     New  York  :  Longmans 
Green  &  Co.,  1896.     xx,  331  p.     $1.50. 

Though  Mr.  Garlick's  book  was  written  for  English  teach- 
ers, and  adapted  to  the  English  code,  it  will  be  found  most 
serviceable  by  American  teachers.  It  is  not,  like  Sir  Joshua 
Fitch's  Lectures  on  teaching,  or  Mr.  Quick's  Educational 
reformers,  a  contribution  to  literature  as  well  as  to  educa- 
tion. It  reminds  one,  in  appearance,  rather  of  a  text- 
book on  chemistry  than  of  the  graceful  essay  or  the  philo- 
sophical dissertation.  The  author  expounds  no  philosophy 
of  education,  advances  no  special  theory  of  training.  He  is 
content  to  lay  before  his  readers  a  compact  mass  of  rules, 
suggestions,  plans,  by  which  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  good  results  in  school  management  and  in  teaching 
various  branches  have  been  obtained. 

Matthew  Arnold,  in  one  of  his  reports,  remarks  that  the 
apparent  conformity  of  a  method  of  teaching  to  some  gen- 
eral doctrine  apparently  true  is  no  guarantee  of  its  sound- 
ness. "  The  practical  application  alone  tests  this  [the  sound- 
ness of  the  method],  and  often  and  often  a  method  thus 
tested  reveals  unsuspected  weakness."  The  truth  of  this 
observation  is  amply  borne  out  by  experience.  However 
much  we  may  all  desire  to  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  princi- 
ple and  doctrine,  we  can  never  allow  ourselves  to  forget  that 
results  are  the  supreme  test.  Verification  by  experiment  is 
as  necessary  with  regard  to  theories  of  education  as  theories 
of  science. 
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Mr.  Garlick  lays  down  rules  of  teaching  and  school  man- 
agement that  have  been  fully  tested  in  practice.  Yet  I  can- 
not but  think  that  his  book  would  have  commended  itself 
more  fully  to  thoughtful  teachers,  had  it  traced  these  rules 
and  methods  back  to  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
founded.  However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  usefulness  of  his  work. 

He  treats  of  all  the  subjects  in  the  elementary  curriculum 
— the  preparation  of  lessons,  class  teaching,  object  lessons,, 
kindergarten,  arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  geog- 
raphy, history,  language  studies,  elementary  sciences, 
and  music — and  devotes  a  chapter  each  to  school  economy, 
discipline,  and  classification.  The  conspicuous  merits 
of  the  book  are  its  clearness,  its  conciseness,  and  its 
fullness.  If  a  teacher  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
teach  an  important  point, — say  in  arithmetic,  history,  or 
geography, — he  has  only  to  open  this  book  at  the  appro- 
priate heading,  and  he  will  find  an  excellent  method  of  pre- 
senting it,  which,  if  he  has  any  ingenuity,  he  can  easily  adapt 
to  his  own  uses.  If  he  is  in  doubt  about  a  matter  of  disci- 
pline, such,  for  instance,  as  how  to  treat  a  case  of  obstinacy, 
he  will  find  the  different  kinds  of  obstinacy  classified,  and  the 
appropriate  treatment  suggested  for  each  kind.  In  short, 
the  book  is  a  vade  mecum  which  the  teacher  should  no  more 
think  of  reading  through  than  he  would  of  perusing  the  dic- 
tionary from  cover  to  cover,  but  which  he  will  do  well  to 
consult  when  confronted  with  a  difficulty. 

The  only  chapter  which  calls  for  severe  criticism  is  that 
on  the  kindergarten.  The  student  will  do  well  to  seek  some 
other  source  of  information  as  to  the  theory  and  the  spirit 
of  Froebel's  system. 

William  H.  Maxwell 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Teaching  the  language  arts  :  speech,  reading,  composition — By  B.  A.  Hins- 
dale, Ph,  D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1896.  International 
Education  Series.     205  p.     $1.50. 

The  "  Language  Arts  "  is  Dr.  Hinsdale's  technical  term 
for  what  is  generally  called  "  English  "  in  the  schools — that 
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is,  the  process  of  teaching  young  people  how  to  read,  speak, 
and  write  their  mother  tongue;  to  read  it  with  intelligence 
and  appreciation,  to  speak  and  write  it  with  correctness. 
There  is  scarcely  a  statement  in  the  whole  course  of  the  book 
that  can  well  be  doubted;  there  is  nothing  pertinent  that 
has  been  omitted,  so  far  as  the  reviewer  can  see.  Dr.  Hins- 
dale has  given  a  remarkably  clear,  sensible,  and  interesting 
exposition  of  the  whole  subject,  and  there  must  be  few  teach- 
ers of  English  throughout  the  country  who  would  not  be 
much  the  wiser  for  a  careful  reading  of  his  work;  but  when  all 
this  has  been  said,  one  still  wonders  why  it  was  found  nec- 
essary to  write  a  treatise  on  such  a  subject,  or  to  cover  the 
field  so  minutely.  Learning  to  read,  speak,  and  write  is  a  very 
important  matter — the  most  important  matter,  indeed,  of  its 
kind;  but  not  until  very  recently  has  it  been  thought  to  be 
a  very  difficult  matter.  Professor  Hinsdale  has  a  good  deal 
to  say  about  the  bad  English  of  the  depraved  boys  and  girls 
now  in  the  schools,  starting  from  that  most  amusing,  but 
famous,  report  in  which  Harvard  College,  without  the  ghost 
of  a  smile,  confessed  that  boys  who  passed  her  entrance  ex- 
amination in  English  could  not  write  correctly,  and  then  re- 
proached the  schoolmasters  for  neglect  of  duty.  One  would 
have  supposed  that  the  attacked  party  would  have  left  Har- 
vard in  her  awkward  dilemma,  and  insisted  that  she  should 
either  reject  candidates  or  else  not  call  them  ignorant,  when 
she  had  herself  set  the  seal  of  approval  on  their  training;  but 
the  discussion  unfortunately  took  another  course,  and  now 
we  hear  much,  both  from  schools  and  colleges,  about  the 
illiteracy  of  American  youth.  To  be  sure,  the  whole  matter 
is  usually  treated  very  superficially,  and  it  seems  not  to  have 
yet  occurred  to  anyone  to  examine  the  question  scientific- 
ally, and  to  prove  that  a  discrepancy  actually  exists  between 
the  English  of  the  modern  boy  and  that  of  his  father  or 
grandfather  at  the  same  age  and  under  similar  circumstances, 
or  between  the  writing  of  English  and  German  boys  and 
that  of  the  American  boys,  under  the  same  or  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Granted  that  this  alarming  discrepancy  exists, 
we  may,  it  seems  to  me,  fairly  doubt  whether  scientific  peda- 
gogy has  yet  done  much  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
So  it  would  have  been  well  if  Professor  Hinsdale  had  insisted, 
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in  his  excellent  and  interesting  book,  on  the  fact  that  the 
habit  of  expressing  one's  self  clearly  and  correctly  is  a  per- 
fectly simple  one.  Any  boy  can  acquire  it  by  the  age  of 
fifteen.     If  he  does  not,  it  is  his  father's  fault. 

G.  R.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 


Composition-Rhetoric,  designed  for  use  in  secondary  schools — By  Fred  New- 
ton Scott,  Junior  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
Joseph  Villiers  Denney,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Language  in 
Ohio  State  University.     Boston  :  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1897.     vii,  373  p.     $1.25. 

The  forms  of  discourse,  with  an  introductory  chapter  on  style — By  William  B. 
Cairns,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Company,  1886.     xii,  356  p.     $1.25. 

Professor  Wendell  and  Professor  Scott  are  the  men  who 
have  done  most  to  oust  formal  rhetoric  from  our  schools, 
and  to  build  up  in  its  place  a  rational  and  practical  system 
of  composition.  Professor  Wendell  disregarded  the  intri- 
cate set  of  rhetorical  rules,  and  substituted  a  few  simple 
principles,  of  which  the  most  striking  was  that  words, 
sentences,  paragraphs,  and  whole  compositions  may  be 
properly  treated  as  units  in  an  ascending  scale  of  forms — 
a  principle  that  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  all  subsequent 
treatments  of  the  subject.  Professor  Scott  belongs  to  the 
same  school.  His  conception  of  discourse  is  "  kinetic " 
rather  than  "  static."  He  regards  "  composition  not  as  a 
dead  form,  to  be  analyzed  into  its  component  parts,  but  as 
a  living  product  " — a  growth.  He  goes  farther  than  Pro- 
fessor Wendell,  however,  in  maintaining  that  the  paragraph 
is  the  most  important  unit  in  discourse,  and  that  the  student 
is  the  gainer  by  treating  all  forms  of  composition  as  func- 
tions, so  to  speak,  of  the  paragraph  rather  than  of  the  word 
or  the  sentence.  This  principle,  enunciated  some  six  years 
ago  in  his  college  text-book,  Professor  Scott  has  now  applied 
to  composition  in  the  secondary  schools.  A  distinct  success 
must  be  predicted  for  the  present  volume,  in  which  the  sys- 
tem is  developed  with  great  common  sense,  and  in  a  homely, 
straightforward  fashion  that  reminds  one  of  Cobbett's 
Grammar.  Indeed,  in  the  present  writer's  opinion,  the 
book's  only  fault  is  its  unnecessary  length.     It  is  but  fair, 
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however,  to  say  that  its  bulk  is  due  to  the  insertion  of  a 
large  number  of  admirable  exercises  and  pertinent  illustra- 
tive extracts. 

Mr.  Cairns's  work  is  of  a  different  sort.  Its  tone  and 
method  are  those  of  a  college  text-book.  What  rhetoric 
has  to  say  about  style  and  usage  the  author  sums  up  suc- 
cinctly in  fifty  pages.  The  rest  of  the  volume  deals  with  de- 
scription, narration,  and  the  other  time-honored  forms  of 
discourse.  The  treatment  is  interesting  and  the  doctrine 
sound;  but,  except  in  its  more  frequent  use  of  illustrative 
matter,  the  book  does  not  differ  essentially  from  other  simi- 
lar manuals. 

G.  R.  Carpenter 
Columbia  University 


Coppe'e  and  Maupassant  tales — Edited,  with  introductions,  notes,  and  bibli- 
ography, by  A.  Guyot  Cameron,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French  in  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  xlviii,  188  p.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
1896.     75  cents. 

On  Rend  l'Argent — Par  Francois  Coppee — Adapted  to  classroom  and  edited 
with  introduction  and  notes  by  Thomas  Bertrand  Bronson,  Master  in  the 
Lawrenceville  School,  xiv,  184  p.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1896. 
60  cents. 

Half-hours  in  Spanish — By  Gerardo  Acha,  formerly  instructor  in  Spanish  at 
Girard  College.  Second  Edition,  xxii,  218  pp.  New  York:  Acha  &  Co., 
1896. 

Dr.  Cameron  has  made  an  admirable  selection  of  tales  illus- 
trating French  speech,  thought,  and  feeling  in  our  times. 
No  student  will  fall  asleep  over  this  book,  which,  in  itself, 
is  a  great  point.  The  hero  of  the  first  story  had  been  hungry 
all  his  life;  the  last,  a  brawny,  gigantic  negro,  always  fat  and 
jolly — fattened  on  human  flesh. 

Coppee  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  finest  of  recent  French 
writers.  His  educational  value  is  enhanced  by  his  large  use 
of  words  and  expressions  not  common  in  a  formal  style. 
Each  of  his  stories  is  a  picture — finished  to  the  last  touch, 
and  suffused  with  a  tender  sympathy  for  the  many  whose  lot 
is  so  hard.  The  weird  and  grewsome  stories  of  Maupassant 
recall  the  Murders  of  the  Rue  Morgue  and  other  feverish 
dreamings  of  Poe. 

The  editor's  notes  are  generally  judicious,  clear,  and  to  the 
point.     One  could  wish  that  there  were  a  few  more  of  them. 
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The  same  cannot  be  said  for  his  lengthy  introduction.  It 
soars  above  the  heads  of  college  students;  and  its  wide  and 
rather  sublimated  learning  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by 
the  few  teachers  to  whom  it  is  unnecessary. 

The  text  of  the  second  volume  is  a  story  beginning  and 
ending  on  a  Christmas  eve,  presenting  four  pictures  of  mod- 
ern Parisian  life,  from  rag-pickers  to  millionaires  and  decayed 
nobility.  The  style  is  light  and  bantering,  containing  a  good 
deal  of  colloquialism,  sometimes  bordering  on  slang.  It  is, 
therefore,  suitable  only  for  advanced  students. 

The  notes  cover  twenty-six  pages,  and  will  be  welcomed 
by  both  teachers  and  students,  obviating  much  troublesome 
research.  Indeed  there  is  not  a  little  in  them  that  must  be 
obtained  by  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Paris  and  not  by  a 
search  through  books.  The  notes  on  persons  and  places 
occupy  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  space,  leaving  but  a  small 
fraction  for  the  elucidation  of  obscure  words  and  phrases. 
The  work  would  have  been  still  more  acceptable  had  the  pro- 
portions been  different.  Our  youth  desire  to  learn  the 
French  language  rather  than  the  topography  of  Paris, 
general  biography,  and  the  capacity  of  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla.  Many  words  and  expressions  in  the  text  will  be 
perplexing. 

Mr.  Acha  has  labored  assiduously  to  make  a  foreign 
tongue  accessible  to  persons  of  limited  education.  His  ex- 
planations are  minute;  and  he  gives  an  ample  body  of  good 
practical  exercises,  all  translated  literally  for  the  benefit  of 
the  dull.  It  is  "  Spanish  made  easy."  The  purpose  of  the 
book  determines  its  intellectually  low  tone.  Its  expositions 
are  narrow  and  empirical,  not  exhibiting  general  principles. 
Correlated  facts,  as  those  pertaining  to  articles,  personal  and 
relative  pronouns,  are  given  bit  by  bit,  instead  of  being 
grouped  together.  The  change  of  0  to  ue  under  the  accent 
is  explained  only  after  it  has  been  used  through  seventy-four 
pages,  and  then  imperfectly.  In  the  case  of  the  expansion 
of  e  to  ie,  the  interval  is  still  greater.  The  imperatives  pre- 
sented for  130  pages  are  not  really  imperatives  at  all. 

Mr.  Acha  rejects  the  system  of  marking  the  accents 
adopted  by  the  Spanish  Academy  and  the  higher  modern 
literature.     He   does   not   distinguish   the  accentuation   of 
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albardn  and  compran,  almacen  and  predicen,  while  he  does  dis- 
tinguish albumen  and  consumen,  which  are  really  accented 
alike.  This  is  misleading  and  confusing.  Many  details  are 
either  incorrect  or  distorted  in  bringing  them  down  to  the 
level  of  the  pupil's  mind.  Among  them  are  some  strange 
specimens  of  English,  as,  feelst,  enlightment.  "  It  is  an  age 
since  I  have  not  seen  him."     "  How  many  flour  barrels  hold 

in  your  warehouse?  " 

M.  M.  Ramsey 
Columbian  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Elementary  treatise  on  electricity  and  magnetism :  founded  on  Joubcrt's 
Traite  elementaire  d'electricite — By  G.  C.  Foster,  F.  R.  S.,  and  E.  Atkinson, 
Ph.  D.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  :  New  York,  1896.     552  p.     $2.25. 

In  translating  a  treatise  or  text-book  which  has  shown 
its  value  in  the  original,  the  result  is  usually  a  success  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  a  simple  translation.    The  moment  modifica- 
tions are  introduced,  the  original  homogeneity  is  sacrificed, 
and  then  the  only  safe  method  is  to  rewrite  the  whole.    This 
treatise  is  no  exception,  and  has  suffered  very  much  in  vari- 
ous directions.     Not  a  little  of  the  apparent  duplication  and 
reiteration  is,  doubtless,  due  to  the  attempt  of  the  trans- 
lators to  add  a  new  treatment  to  the  original  of  Joubert. 
Another  temptation  which   the   translators   have   evidently 
been   unable   to   resist   is   using   the    cuts   of   the   original 
edition.     In   these   days   of   easy   reproduction   and   cheap 
draughting,  it  is  inexcusable  to  put  upon  the  market  a  book 
with  dilapidated  cuts,  that  not  only  interfere  with  the  appear- 
ance, but  with  the  clearness  of  the  explanations.    As  con- 
spicuous examples,  see  Figs.  7,  18,  70,  72,  78,  156,  197,  216, 
345;  Fig.  92  is  upside  down.     The  commonest  fault  is  letters 
mutilated  beyond  recognition.     It  is  also  a  bad  practice  to 
use  Greek  letters  more  than  absolutely  necessary;    the  op- 
posite is  well  illustrated,  where,  on  p.  237,  et  seq.,  omega  is 
used  for  a  solid  angle,  and  omega  circumflex  is  a  magnetic 
moment.     When  a  student  is  struggling  to  understand  an 
explanation,   he  ought   not   to  be  puzzled  with   indistinct 
figures  or  complicated  nomenclature. 

It  would  doubtless  be  much  better  if  we  could  confine  our 
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discussions  much  more  to  the  dielectric,  and  less  be  said  of 
conductors;  but  the  latter  offer  a  much  simpler  way  of 
speaking  of  the  conditions,  and  one  more  readily  compre- 
hended by  the  beginner.  It  would  be  well  enough  to  devote 
a  chapter  to  illustrating  the  preferable  mode  of  expression, 
without  confusing  the  reader  by  constant  changes  from  one 
to  the  other.  This  insistence  upon  strict  interpretation 
would  not  naturally  be  expected  of  authors  who  are  willing 
to  use  line  of  force  as  equivalent  to  tube  of  force,  and  to  use 
such  terms  as  electromotive  force  and  magnetomotive  force. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  attempt  to  introduce 
the  accepted  absolute  (C.  G.  S.)  system  of  units  has  been  so 
unsuccessful  and  so  scattered.  The  great  beauty  of  the  sys- 
tem is  its  completeness  and  homogeneity,  and  neither  of 
these  characteristics  can  be  brought  out  when  it  is  served 
up  in  small  bits  here  and  there.  Moreover,  we  have  accepted 
the  electromagnetic  system,  and  such  units  as  the  coulomb, 
farad,  ohm,  volt,  and  ampere  are  not  electrostatic  units  at 
all,  and  it  is  very  confusing  to  the  student  if  they  are  referred 
to  as  such,  even  indirectly.  The  relation  of  these,  again,  to 
the  mechanical  units  should  be  made  perfectly  clear.  It 
seems  superfluous  to  insist  upon  introducing  specific  in- 
ductive capacity  and  permeability  into  dimensional  formulae, 
and  then  admit  complete  ignorance  as  to  their  dimensions. 
It  may  be  very  convenient  to  deduce  general  laws  of  poten- 
tial, flux  of  force,  etc.,  at  the  outset,  and  then  simply  apply 
them  to  special  cases;  but  those  conceptions  are  difficult  for 
the  beginner  at  any  time,  and  especially  before  he  is  provided 
with  a  goodly  store  of  experimental  facts.  In  short,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  translators'  introduction  of  Max- 
wellian  treatment  is  a  success.  A  notable  case  of  labored  and 
complicated  deduction  is  that  of  the  formula  for  the  ratio 
of  field  to  magnetic  moment  for  the  Gauss  first  and  second 
positions.  In  spite  of  considerable  space  devoted  to  mag- 
netic poles  the  subject  is  not  clearly  treated,  and  the  proper 
method  of  determining  their  location  is  not  hinted  at.  A 
number  of  incompatible  statements  are  made  under  the 
various  heads  of  contact,  electricity,  thermo-electricity, 
and  Peltier  effect.  The  subject  of  direct  and  alternating  cur- 
rent generators  and  motors  is  well,  though  briefly,  treated, 
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and  the  telegraph  and  telephone  are  discussed  in  a  few  pages. 
Even  the  phonograph  is  introduced,  though  its  connection 
with  electricity  is  not  apparent. 

As  stated  at  the  outset  of  this  review,  the  material  of  the 
original  and  of  the  translators  has  not  been  thoroughly  har- 
monized. If  the  translators  had  written  a  treatise  upon 
Joubert's  outline,  a  good  book  would  doubtless  have  re- 
sulted, for  the  present  volume  abounds  in  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  is  in  general  well  presented;  but  the  science  01 
electricity  has  reached  a  state  of  development  where  we  may 
require  of  even  an  elementary  treatise  that  it  be  a  systematic 
homogeneous  whole,  clearly  and  concisely  presented,  with 
perfect  type  and  figures,  and  with  a  nomenclature  consistent 
in  itself  and  comformable  to  general  practice. 

William  Hallock 

Columbia  University, 
New  York 


In  sickness  and  in  health  :  a  manual  of  domestic  medicine  and  surgery,  hygiene, 
dietetics,  andjnursing — Edited  by  J.  West  Roosevelt,  M.  D.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1896.     991  p.     $5.00. 

The  chief  value  of  any  working  library  lies  in  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  its  books  of  reference.  The  diction- 
aries, the  atlases,  the  encyclopedias,  the  standard  histdries, 
and  treatises  on  the  main  divisions  of  knowledge,  and  not 
the  collection  of  works  on  minutely  specialized  topics,  make 
good  working  libraries  for  the  home  and  for  the  school.  So 
far  is  this  fact  from  being  generally  recognized  that  books 
of  reference,  save  the  most  obvious,  are  often  the  last  to  be 
purchased,  or  are  never  purchased  at  all. 

It  ought  not  to  need  argument  that  an  absolutely  indis- 
pensable book  in  every  library  is  a  work  that  treats  of  the 
conditions  of  health  and  disease  in  human  beings.  For  this 
purpose  books  on  physiology  are  not  suitable.  The  elemen- 
tary books  are  too  brief  and  too  unsatisfactory;  the  advanced 
books  are  too  technical.  Books  on  therapeutics  will  not 
do;  they  are  written  almost  exclusively  for  medical  readers, 
and  are  useless  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  average  parent, 
teacher,  or  student.  After  a  thorough  examination  of  In 
sickness  and  in  health,  from  several  points  of  view,  the  present 
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writer  is  able  to  commend  it  unreservedly  as  a  book  that 
ought  to  be  found  in  all  school  and  private  libraries  worthy 
of  the  name.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  well  and  clearly  written. 
It  is  sufficiently  technical  to  be  accurate,  but  not  technical 
enough  to  confuse.  It  is  very  comprehensive  and  well  ar- 
ranged. It  contains  some  chapters  of  a  very-  remarkable 
character. 

One  of  these  is  the  treatment,  in  about  sixty  pages,  of  the 
subject  of  Psychology,  by  Professor  Royce  of  Harvard.  As 
a  summary  and  helpful  introduction  to  psychology,  whether 
for  the  student  or  the  general  reader,  this  article  is,  we  feel 
sure,  quite  unequaled  anywhere.  Its  very  presence  in  a 
book  of  this  kind  is  itself  significant  of  the  broad  view  of  the 
editor.  After  reading  Professor  Royce' s  discussion,  the  in- 
telligent parent  will  have  a  perfectly  clear  notion  of  what 
psychology  is  about,  how  it  is  studied,  and  what  its  relations 
are  to  healthful  life. 

Other  especially  good  contributions  are  those  on  "  Physi- 
ology," by  Professor  Lee  of  Columbia;  on  "  Physical 
training,"  by  Joseph  H.  Sears;  on  "  Diseases  in  general." 
by  the  editor  and  Dr.  William  P.  Northrop;  and  on  "  Nurs- 
ing," by  Anna  Caroline  Maxwell  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, New  York. 

The  work  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  the  illus- 
trations are  both  numerous  and  effective.  We  repeat  that, 
as  a  book  of  constant  reference,  for  the  home  and  for  the 
school,  In  sickness  and  in  health  seems  to  us  little  short  of 
indispensable. 

Easy  Latin  for  sight-reading  for  secondary  schools — By  B.  L.  D'Ooge,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School.  Boston  :  Ginn 
&  Company,  1897.     !4°  p.     40  cents. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  teachers  as 
to  the  value  of  sight-reading  in  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  But,  unfortunately,  sight  reading  and  sight-trans- 
lation are  too  frequently  looked  upon  as  synonymous.  The 
author  of  this  little  volume  has  well  said  (Introduction,  p.  i): 
"  By  sight-reading  is  meant  the  ability  to  read  and  under- 
stand Latin  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands,  without  formal 
translation,  and  without  slavish  dependence  upon  grammar 
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and  dictionary.  If  a  translation  be  required,  it  should  come 
as  a  subsequent  exercise  in  English,  after  the  thought  of  the 
Latin  is  already  clear."  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  put 
upon  the  necessity  of  reading  and  understanding  a  language 
"  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands."  The  Chinese-puzzle 
methods  of  studying  Latin  and  Greek  have  passed  away. 
**  The  aim  from  the  outset  should  be  to  learn  to  read  Latin." 
Professor  D'Ooge's  little  book  meets  a  long-felt  need  in 
secondary  schools,  and  should  receive  a  warm  welcome. 

The  Introduction  covers  twenty-three  pages,  and  contains 
some  admirable  suggestions  (fourteen  pages),  followed  by 
a  few  "  Models  for  written  lessons  "  (five  pages),  and  com- 
mon Latin  idioms  (four  pages).  Then  follows  an  easy  and 
well-graded  series  of  selections  from  Ritchie's  Fabulce  Faciles 
(thirty-nine  pages),  Lhomond's  Urbis  Romce  Viri  Inlustres 
(forty-two  pages),  and  Gellius'  Nodes  Atticce  (thirty-eight 
pages).  The  chief  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  character  of 
these  selections,  as  it  was  the  author's  "  purpose  to  afford 
sufficient  and  suitable  material  for  the  entire  preparatory 
course."  Other  points  to  be  noted  are  the  Notes,  which 
usually  give  aid  only  where  needed,  the  marking  of  long 
vowels  in  accordance  with  the  best  authorities,  and  the  Pro- 
nouncing Vocabulary  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names. 
There  are  full-page  illustrations  of  Perseus  and  the  head  of 
Medusa,  Hercules,  Iuvenis  Romanus,  and  the  Acropolis  of 

Athens. 

W.  B.  Langsdorf 
Miami  University, 

Oxford,  O. 


NOTES   ON    NEW   BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

A  frank  imitation  of  Triibner's  Minerva,  with  the 
addition  of  features  that  appeal  to  the  curiously  inclined 
rather  than  to  the  trained  student  of  education,  is  offered  in 
Emerson's  College  year-book  and  athletic  record.  An  immense 
amount  of  carefully  arranged  information  is  included  in  the 
book.  The  statistical  tables  are  excellent.  Clark  Uni- 
versity and  Princeton,  of  the  better  known  institutions, 
stand  out  prominently  as  pursuing  the  silly  and  distinctly 
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harmful  policy  of  concealing  the  amount  of  their  annual 
income.  The  income  of  Bryn  Mawr  is  erroneously  stated  as 
$1,500,000.  The  book  abounds  in  minor  errors,  due  largely 
to  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  compiler  and  to 
having  taken  the  statements  of  many  institutions  without 
critical  examination  (New  York:  Stone  &  Kimball,   1897. 

592  p.     $2.00). The  eighth  edition  of  Professor  Kelsey's 

Ccesar — decidedly  the  best,  in  our  judgment,  for  school  use 
— has  just  appeared.  The  changes  and  corrections  are 
noted  in  the  preface  (Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1897.     576  p. 

$1.25). Dr.  Setchell  of  the  University  of  California  has 

achieved  a  noteworthy  triumph  of  text-book  making  in  his 
Laboratory  practice  for  beginners  in  botany  (New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Company,  1897.     199  p.     90  cents). Among 

the  several  excellent  manuals  of  geology  which  have  recently 
been  published,  that  by  Professor  W.  B.  Scott  of  Princeton 
will  certainly  attract  favorable  attention.  It  is  written  in  a 
far  more  pleasing  and  correct  style  than  most  scientific  text- 
books (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1897.  573  p. 
$1.90). French  care  and  system  are  seen  to  excellent  ad- 
vantage in  Carre  and  Liquier's  Traite  de  pedagogie  scholaire. 
It  would  be  a  capital  manual  to  be  read  and  consulted 
by  students  in  training  classes  and  normal  schools 
(Paris:     A.     Colin     et     Cie.,     1897.      526    p.      6    francs). 

The    third    series    of    M.     Edmond    Dreyfus-Brisac's 

L'Rducation  nouvelle  contains  ten  essays  of  impor- 
tance, mainly  on  topics  of  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion (Paris:  Masson  et  Cie.,  1897.     406  p.     6  francs). 

Rawlinson's  Herodotus  is  a  work  of  permanent  value,  how- 
ever much  recent  archaeological  researches  may  have  im- 
paired the  value  of  some  of  the  annotations.  The  new  and 
serviceable  edition  by  Mr.  Grant  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, ought  to  be  warmly  welcomed  (New  York:  Im- 
ported by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1897.    2  vols.,  with  maps. 

502,  376  p.     $3.50). In  the  fourth  volume  of  Professor 

Woodburn's  new  edition  of  the  late  Alexander  Johnston's 
American  orations  three  subjects  are  represented — civil  war 
and  reconstruction,  free  trade  and  protection,  finance  and 
civil  service  reform  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1897. 
481   p.     $1.25). The  best  and  briefest  summary  of  the 
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history  and  present  organization  of  education  in  Japan,  that 
has  come  to  our  notice,  is  Bolljahn's  Japanisches  Schulwesen 

(Berlin:  A.  Haack,  1896.     78  p.     1  M.  50  pf.). An  essay 

well  worth  reading  is  Die  Universitaten  in  den  Vereinigten 
Staaten  Amerikas,  by  Athanasius  Zimmermann,  S.  J.  The 
learned  author  writes  suggestively  enough,  but  has  failed  to 
comprehend  and  to  analyze  the  true  forces  that  have  been  at 
work  in  American  higher  education  for  the  last  half  century 
(St.  Louis:  M.  Herdersche  Verlagshandlung,  1896.     116  p. 

43  cents). The  old  classroom  favorite  in  German  texts, 

Zschokke's  Abenteuer  der  Neujahrsnacht  and  Zerbrochener 
Krug,  are  edited  in  acceptable  shape  by  Dr.  Faust  of  Johns 
Hopkins  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1896.     no  p.     25 

cents). A  new  and  promising  source  for  short  and  bright 

texts  in  German  is  represented  in  Professor  Harris's  edition 
of  Ernst  Wichert's  Au  der  Majorsecke  (New  York:  Henry 

Holt  &  Co.,  1896.     41  p.     20  cents). Ancient  ideals,  by 

Henry  Osborn  Taylor,  is  a  scholarly  and  exhaustive  study 
of  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  It  will  be  critically1 
noticed  hereafter   (New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1896. 

2  vols.    461,  430  p.    $5). The  God-idea  of  the  ancients,  by 

Eliza  Burt  Gamble,  is  a  bringing  together  of  an  immense 
amount  of  historical  and  anthropological  material  to  sus- 
tain the  thesis  that  "  sex  is  the  fundamental  fact  not  only  in 
the  operation  of  nature,  but  in  the  construction  of  a  god  " 
(New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1897.     339  p.     $2.25). 

Inspector  Hughes  of  the  Toronto  schools  contributes 

to  the  International  Education  Series  its  latest  volume, 
FroebeVs  educational  laws  for  all  teachers,  the  aim  of  which  is 
to  "  give  a  simple  exposition  of  the  most  important  princi- 
ples of  Froebel's  educational  philosophy,  and  to  make  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the 
work  of  the  schoolroom  in  teaching  and  training  "  (New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1897.  296  p.  $1.50). Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Baldwin's  latest  volume  is  a  very  definite  and 
practical  book  on  School  management  and  school  methods,  that 
many  young  teachers,  especially  in  rural  and  village  schools, 
will  find  helpful  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1897.  395 
p.    $1.50). A  new  sketch  of  the  life,  character,  and  teach- 
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ings  of  the  great  Kant,  that  is  at  once  abreast  of  modern 
scholarship,  and  written  in  an  agreeable,  readable  style,  is 
that  by  Dr.  M.  Kronenberg  of  Berlin.  We  are  very  glad  to 
learn  that  it  is  to  appear  shortly  in  an  English  translation 
(Munich:  Oskar  Beck's  Verlag,  1897.     312  p.     5  M.  50  pf.). 

The  Werner  School  Book  Company  have  just  issued 

two  very  attractive  books  for  young  children.  One,  by 
Misses  Beebe  and  Kingsley,  is  a  first-year  Nature  reader,  illus- 
trated, partly  in  colors.  The  other,  by  Miss  Pratt,  entitled 
Legends  of  the  red  children,  is  a  schoolroom  version  of  the 
chief  Indian  myths  (Chicago:  Werner  School  Book  Com- 
pany, 1897.   154  p.   50  cents;   128  p.   55  cents). Professor 

Magic's  extensive  revision  of  the  Elementary  text-book  of 
physics,  by  Anthony  and  Brackett,  makes  a  very  useful  and 
well-proportioned    text-book    for    college    students    (New 

York:    John    Wiley    &    Sons,    1897.     512    p.     $2.00). 

Another  new  text-book,  much  more  elementary  in  charac- 
ter, is  Stone's  Experimental  physics  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co., 

J897-     378  p.     $1.10). Outlines  of  Physics,  by  Professor 

Nichols  of  Cornell,  is  noteworthy  as  an  attempt  to  give  a 
course  that  may  be  accepted  by  the  colleges  as  an  alternative 
admission  requirement  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1897.  452  p.  $1.40). In  the  well-known  Text- 
books of  Science  Series  the  latest  issue  is  a  new  edition  of 
Huntington  and  McMillan's  Metals  (New  York:  Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.,  1897.     562  p.     $2.50). Professor  Howe  of 

the  University  of  Denver  has  written  a  very  attractive  Ele- 
ments of  descriptive  astronomy  (Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 

I^97-     340  p.     $1.50). A   very   scholarly   treatment   of 

the  subject  of  Plane  and  solid  analytic  geometry  is  offered  by 
Professors  Bailey  and  Woods  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1897.     371  p.     $2.15). 

Colonel  T.  A.  Dodge's  deservedly  popular   Bird's  cxc 

view  of  our  civil  war  is  now  published  in  a  new,  revised,  and 
cheaper  edition  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1897. 
348  p.  $1.25). Professor  Henry  Sweet's  Students  dic- 
tionary of  Anglo-Saxon  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  (New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1897.     217  p.     $1.75). 

In  The  evolution  of  an  empire  (New  York:  William  Beverly 
Harrison,   1896.     312  p.     $1.00)  Mary  Piatt  Parmele  pre- 
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sents  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  United  States  on  a  new 
plan.  She  neither  burdens  the  child's  memory  with  a  mass 
of  oppressive  details  nor  attempts  to  make  him  a  master  of 
original  research.     She  tells  the  fascinating  story  in  a  way  to 

enchain   his   attention   and   arouse   his   patriotism. Mr. 

Edgar  H.  Nichols,  in  Elementary  and  constructional  geometry 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1896.  p.  vii,  138. 
$1.00)  has  prepared  a  book  designed  for  pupils  beginning 
geometry  at  the  age  of  twelve,  or  even  younger.  In  the 
hands  of  a  good  teacher,  the  study  is  of  great  value.  To 
such  a  teacher  this  treatise  will  be  a  great  assistance,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  assign  lessons  in  it,  but  uses  it  as  the  author 

suggests  in  the  preface. There  is  no  author  of  antiquity 

whose  works  are  better  adapted  to  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  Latin  literature  and  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history  than  Cornelius  Nepos.  Mr.  John  Edmund  Bass  has 
prepared  an  admirable  edition  of  a  few  selected  Lives  for 
school  use  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1896.  pp. 
vi,  207.  40  cents).  Mr.  Bass's  annotations  are  particu- 
larly valuable  as  leading  the  student  to  translate  into  terse, 

idiomatic  English. Alfred  H.  Carter,  M.  D.,  and  Samuel 

Bott  have  prepared  an  attractive  Text-book  of  physical  exer- 
cises for  the  use  of  elementary  schools  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  1896.  pp.  vii,  168.  $1.10).  The  book 
contains  a  valuable  chapter  on  the  physiology  of  exercise, 
and  a  very  complete  manual  of  exercises,  both  for  and  with 
apparatus.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features,  and  one 
that  is  new  to  many  teachers,  is  "  figure  marching  "  or  semi- 
military  drills  for  the  school  yard. 


EXTRACTS   FROM   EDUCATIONAL    REPORTS 
State  Superintendent  Charles  R.  Skinner,  New  York.  .  .  Report  for  1896 

The  Township  System — Notwithstanding  the  apparent 
advance  in  the  general  school  work  of  the  State,  thoughtful 
educators  view  with  apprehension  the  failure  of  the  rural 
schools  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  onward  movement  of  those 
more  fortunately  located  in  our  cities  and  villages.  Stu- 
dents of  educational  problems  thoroughly  appreciate  that,  in 
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view  of  the  constant  tendency  of  our  population  and  wealth 
toward  the  cities  and  villages,  the  rural  school  problem  has 
become  the  one  most  worthy  of  attention  and  most  perplex- 
ing in  its  solution.  A  careful  study  of  this  problem  has  led 
to  a  conviction,  substantially  unanimous,  that  the  chief  diffi- 
culty with  the  rural  schools  is  the  lack  of  systematic  and 
businesslike  management  of  their  affairs,  consequent  upon 
the  district  system;  that  the  remedy  most  likely  to  correct 
existing  conditions  lies  along  administrative  lines,  and  that 
the  larger  unit  of  the  township  is  much  better  adapted  to 
.good  administration  than  is  the  present  district  system. 

The  district  system  has  been  condemned  and  the  township 
system  approved  by  every  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  this  State  from  i860  to  the  present  time. 

In  1870  there  were  no  fewer  than  1500  school  districts 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  10  pupils  each, 
while  the  reports  for  1896  show  more  than  3500  such  dis- 
tricts, and  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance for  all  strictly  country  schools  in  the  State  does  not 
exceed  10  pupils  for  each  school.  In  hundreds  of  districts 
the  number  of  school  district  officers  exceeds  the  number  of 
pupils  of  average  attendance.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  maintain  interest  in  the  school 
work,  either  in  the  community  or  among  the  pupils  and 
patrons;  the  school  is  conducted  in  a  perfunctory  manner, 
and  school  spirit  is  at  a  minimum.  An  instance  recently 
came  to  my  attention  of  a  teacher  who  asked  to  be  released 
from  an  unexpired  contract  to  teach  in  a  school  of  two 
pupils,  giving  as  her  reason  that  the  hopeless  task  of  endeav- 
oring to  arouse  interest  in  study  under  such  conditions 
would  drive  her  insane. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  law  now  provides  for  the  annul- 
ling and  consolidating  of  weak  districts,  but  local  sentiment 
stands  in  the  way  and  clings  to  the  old  organization  more 
from  love  of  what  it  has  been  than  from  respect  for  what  it 
is,  until  the  results  from  such  provisions  of  the  law  are 
meager  and  barren.  From  an  economic  point  of  view,  the 
waste  of  the  State  school  money  under  the  district  system  is 
both  startling  and  ludicrous.  One  of  the  officials  of  this  de- 
partment reports  visiting  a  country  school  in  company  with 
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the  school  commissioner  of  the  district,  and  finding  there  a 
teacher  at  work  on  a  piece  of  embroidery,  but  with  no  pupils 
in  attendance.  Inquiry  elicited  the  information  that  the 
school  had  been  in  session  three  weeks  without  any  pupils, 
and  that  there  were  only  two  children  of  school  age  in  the 
entire  district,  both  of  whom  were  expected  to  attend  the 
school  later  on.  It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  such  a  con- 
dition should  be  even  possible  in  a  State  that  stands  first 
among  the  States  in  population,  wealth,  and  natural 
resources. 

Uniform  Standard  for  Teachers'  Licenses — The  weakest- 
feature  of  our  school  system  is  in  the  different  standards  set 
up  in  the  different  cities,  relating  to  the  examination,  licens- 
ing, and  employment  of  teachers.  In  some  cities,  even 
State  certificates  and  normal-school  diplomas  are  not  ac- 
cepted. This  action  can  hardly  be  justified.  A  State  cer- 
tificate, in  my  judgment,  is  the  highest  grade  of  certificate 
issued  in  the  United  States. 

Circumstances  have  arisen  in  some  of  the  cities  in  this 
State  during  the  past  year,  showing  the  necessity  of  the 
State  having  authority  to  determine  the  standard  of  qualifi- 
cations which  all  teachers  should  possess.  It  should  not  be 
recorded  against  the  creditable  record  of  this  State  in  educa- 
tional work,  that  there  is  a  single  city  within  our  borders  in 
which  teachers  are  removed,  or  employed,  at  the  behest  of 
any  political  organization,  or  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  power  or  political  prestige  of  any  individual. 

It  has  long  been  recognized,  by  the  highest  educational 
authorities  of  the  State  and  nation,  that  the  power  which 
examines  candidates  for  teachers  should  never  be  authorized 
to  give  employment  to  the  persons  thus  examined.  This 
proposition  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  estimation  of  our  best  edu- 
cational workers. 

All  rules  and  regulations  governing  examination  and  licen- 
sing of  teachers  should  emanate  from  a  central  authority  and 
should  be  uniform  throughout  the  State,  suited  to  different 
grades  and  conditions,  from  the  primary  to  the  high 
school.  If  one  city  desires  as  high  a  standard  as  another  it 
must  accept  like  conditions.  A  certificate  to  teach,  good  in 
one  city,  should  be  good  in  another,  subject  to  certain  regu- 
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lations,  such  as  temporary  employment  for  a  year,  as  a  test, 
etc.  It  seems  absurd  that  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse, 
Utica,  Albany,  New  York,  and  Brooklyn  should  each  have  a 
separate  standard  by  which  teachers  are  licensed. 

Of  the  thirty-eight  cities  in  this  State,  twenty-four  have 
voluntarily  adopted  the  uniform  system  of  examinations,  and 
all  teachers  who  are  now  employed  in  these  cities  must  pos- 
sess the  qualifications  prescribed  by  this  department.  There 
is  not  a  city  in  which  the  system  has  been  adopted  in 
which  it  does  not  work  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
teachers  and  school  authorities  of  such  cities.  In  five 
of  the  remaining  fourteen  cities  the  method  of  determin- 
ing the  qualifications  of  teachers  by  local  authorities  is  satis- 
factory; in  two  others  no  teachers  are  employed  who  are  not 
graduates  of  normal  schools  of  this  State,  or  equivalent  insti- 
tutions. In  one  city  part  of  the  territory  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  school  commissioner,  who  examines  and 
licenses  under  the  uniform  regulations  all  teachers  em- 
ployed, while  in  the  remaining  portion  of  such  city  the  power 
to  examine  and  license  the  teachers  employed  therein  is 
under  the  control  of  the  board  of  education.  The  cities  of 
Cohoes,  Dunkirk,  Hudson,  and  Lockport  have  voluntarily 
adopted  the  uniform  system  of  examination  during  the  past 
year,  and  other  cities  now  have  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. 

Superintendent  George  I.  Aldrich,  Newton,  Mass.    .     .     Report  for  1896 

Children's  Reading — In  the  pages  of  an  eminent  English 
educationist  one  may  see  it  stated  that,  "  Reading  is  the  art 
of  pronouncing  words  at  sight  of  their  visible  characters."' 
A  French  writer  of  equal  eminence  says  that  "  Reading  is  the 
translation  of  written  or  printed  language  into  spoken  lan- 
guage." Both  statements  are  misleading  and  mischievous. 
They  do,  indeed,  define  one  sort  of  reading,  if  we  add  to 
them  certain  implications  of  which  the  authors  say  nothing. 
They  are  mischievous,  inasmuch  as  they  emphasize  vocal 
action  as  the  essence  of  reading.  Now,  if  one  considers  the 
matter,  he  finds  that  oral  reading — not  mere  word-calling — 
is  composed  of  two  elements.  Antecedent  to  the  vocal  ac- 
tion,  and  imparting  to  it  whatever  value  it   possesses,   is 
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mental  action.  We  need  a  definition  which  shall  bring  out 
the  truth  that  the  essence  of  reading  is  this  mental  action: 
what  the  mind  does,  not  what  is  done  by  the  tongue,  teeth, 
lips,  and  palate.  Such  definition  may  be  worded,  "  Silent 
reading  is  the  apprehension  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
presented  to  the  mind  by  written  or  printed  language."  If 
to  this  we  add  the  statement  that  "  Oral  reading  is  the  vocal 
expression  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  presented  to  the 
mind  by  written  or  printed  language,"  we  have  a  fairly  satis- 
factory answer  to  our  inquiry  as  to  what  reading  really  is. 

If  the  foregoing  definitions  be  accepted  we  perceive  that 
the  expression  "  intelligent  reading  "  contains  one  unneces- 
sary word,  while  the  expression  "  mechanical  reading  "  in- 
volves something  very  like  a  contradiction.  In  his  oration 
on  "  The  American  Scholar  "  we  find  Emerson  saying:  "  One 
must  be  an  inventor  to  read  well,"  and,  again,  "  There  is  then 
creative  reading  as  well  as  creative  writing."  From  such 
expressions  it  is  evident  that  his  conception  of  reading 
agrees  with  that  set  forth  by  the  definitions  last  quoted. 
What,  now,  taking  into  view  the  eight  or  nine  years  which 
constitute  a  common-school  course,  should  we  attempt  to 
accomplish  for  pupils  through  the  instrumentality  of  read- 
ing? In  other  words,  what  are  the  ends  which  an  intelligent 
body  of  teachers  will  hold  consciously  before  themselves  as 
they  carry  on  this  one  of  the  subjects  of  school  instruction? 
First,  in  order  of  time,  certainly,  possibly  first  in  importance, 
is  the  securing  by  pupils  of  an  early,  complete,  and  pleasur- 
able command  of  the  art  of  reading.  Very  simply  stated, 
pupils  must  be  taught  to  read  well  at  the  earliest  possible 
day,  and  must  be  so  taught  that  they  shall  enjoy  the  occu- 
pation. Second  among  the  ends  referred  to  comes  the  de- 
velopment of  a  love  for  good  reading.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  pupil  learns  to  read;  not  enough  that  he  enjoys  reading; 
the  intelligent  teacher  feels  that  his  work  is  not  accomplished 
unless  his  pupils  develop  a  love  for  the  reading  of  good 
books.  Finally,  as  a  third  end,  there  must  be  established 
among  pupils  the  reading  habit  as  a  present  and  future 
means  of  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  mere  statement  of  these  ends  has  not  required  many 
words,  but  the  realization  of  them  in  practice  demands,  on 
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the  part  of  teachers,  not  only  a  high  degree  of  technical 
skill,  but  also  a  large  measure  of  personal  culture.  How 
shall  a  teacher  direct  wisely  the  reading  of  children  who  is 
himself  ignorant  of  books?  Or  how  shall  he  inspire  them 
with  a  love  of  classic  literature,  who  himself  reads  only  trash? 

It  is  evident  that  a  body  of  teachers  who  have  clearly  in 
view  these  or  similar  ends,  and  who  are  earnestly  striving 
to  attain  them,  have  pitched  their  work  on  a  high  plane. 
Any  attempt  at  full  discussion  of  the  problems  which  pre- 
sent themselves,  when  an  effort  is  made  to  bring  about  such 
results,  would  be  out  of  place  at  this  time.  As  already  sug- 
gested, I  am  only  desirous  of  saying  enough  in  regard  to  the 
subject  under  discussion  to  render  it  evident  that  in  the  pres- 
ent management  of  the  schools  the  older  subjects  of  in- 
struction are  in  no  way  neglected.  Foregoing  then  any 
discussion  of  method  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of 
reading,  I  may  speak  briefly  of  the  matter  of  reading 
material. 

If  we  go  back  twenty-five  years  we  reach  a  time  when  the 
material  provided  at  school  for  the  pupils  consisted  of  a  sin- 
gle series  of  readers.  At  its  foot  stood  the  primer  and  at 
the  top  the  Sixth  Reader.  Many  of  the  selections  in  the 
advanced  numbers  of  the  reading  series  were  of  undoubted 
merit,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  pupils  generally  learned 
to  read.  Whether  the  two  higher  ends  already  referred  to, 
viz.,  a  love  for  good  reading  and  the  establishment  of  the 
reading  habit  were  attained  is  doubtful.  We  may  properly 
refer  to  the  time  of  which  I  speak  as  the  "  era  of  the  single 
reader."  In  the  early  seventies  sprang  up  an  active  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  of  reading  material  for  schools.  Making 
no  attempt  to  outline  this  discussion,  I  may  remind  you  that 
its  outcome  resulted  in  liberal  addition  to  the  number  and 
variety  of  books  provided  for  pupils'  reading.  At  about  the 
same  time  certain  towns  and  cities  adopted  the  policy  of  pro- 
viding books  at  public  expense.  This  practice,  at  first 
voluntary,  increased  rapidly,  and,  at  length,  resulted  in  our 
free  text-book  legislation.  The  single  reading  series  was 
supplemented  by  the  purchase  and  use  of  other  series  of 
readers — by  the  purchase  of  magazines,  books  of  travel, 
biographies,  books  on  natural  history,  fiction,  etc. 
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Thus  came  about,  in  many  schools,  what  we  may  speak  of 
as  the  "  era  of  supplementary  reading  material."  It  was  un- 
doubtedly attended  by  some  advantages,  but  was  not  free 
— as  is  now  evident — from  certain  errors.  Our  zeal  in  the 
increase  of  reading  material  often  outran  our  discretion  in 
the  selection  of  it.  Carried  away  by  the  idea  that  pupils 
were  to  learn  to  read  by  reading  widely;  by  the  idea  that  they 
attended  school  not  to  learn  to  read  some  particular  series 
of  readers  but  any  material  suited  to  their  intellectual  de- 
velopment, we  lost  sight  of  some  important  considerations. 

If  there  were  time,  I  should  be  glad  to  dwell  on  the  fact 
that  schools  have  ordinarily  put  too  high  an  estimate  on  the 
importance  of  oral  reading,  while  they  have  as  universally 
underestimated  the  importance  of  silent  reading.  Adequate 
discussion  of  this  point  would  lead  us  to  agree  that,  whether 
the  school  life  of  the  child  be  considered,  or  whether  we  turn 
our  attention  to  his  subsequent  adult  life,  silent  reading  is 
by  far  the  most  important.  Just  now  it  suffices  to  observe 
that  the  time  available  for  oral  reading  at  school  is  very 
short.  To  what  material  shall  it  be  devoted?  Not  in  the 
main  to  books  which  entertain,  not  even  to  those  which  in- 
form. These  books  must  be  read  silently  by  the  pupil  and 
without  the  constant  oversight  of  the  teacher.  Matthew 
Arnold  has  a  remark  pregnant  with  truth.  He  says,  "  The 
good  is  always  the  enemy  of  the  best."  In  how  many  read- 
ing classes  has  this  proven  true!  Not  only  have  we  given 
to  oral  reading  a  more  prominent  place  than  it  deserves,  but 
we  have  put  too  high  a  value  on  mere  fluency  in  reading. 
I  fear  it  happens  oftener  than  not  that  the  content  of  the 
reading  material  put  into  the  hands  of  children  is  distinctly 
beneath  the  stage  of  development  which  they  have  reached. 
The  page  of  the  Third  Reader  may  present  some  mechanical 
difficulties  to  the  bright  scholar  who  is  occupied  with  it,  but 
how  rarely  it  transcends  his  experience  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  him  intellectually  richer  from  having  wrestled  with  it. 

Progress  in  education  comes  slowly.  The  great  majority 
of  American  schools  are  still  in  the  "  era  of  the  single  reader," 
only  a  minority  have  reached  the  "  era  of  supplementary 
reading  material."  Our  own  schools  some  years  since 
attained  this  second  stage,  and  the  question  arises,  shall  we 
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rest  there?  Shall  we  regard  it  as  the  final  stage?  By  no 
means.  It  is  full  time  that  they  emerged  from  it  and 
entered  upon  a  third  era,  which  we  may  speak  of  as  "  the  era 
of  classic  literature." 

No  one  need  be  alarmed  at  the  sound  of  these  words,  even 
though  we  are  discussing  children's  reading.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  used  to  say  that  he  "  never  liked  to  see  a  thirty-year- 
old  head  on  a  twelve-year-old  boy."  We  shall  not  expect 
our  twelve-year-olds  to  read  now  what  they  will  read  and 
enjoy  at  thirty.  We  shall  only  strive  to  put  before  them  the 
best  in  existence  which  is  suited  to  their  present  capacities. 
If  we  are  asked  to  state  the  main  end  of  literature,  we  shall 
say  it  is  to  spiritualize  life;  to  inspire  and  feed  the  higher 
forces  of  human  nature.  Nobody  doubts  that  books  exist 
which  do  this  for  adults,  and  so  there  are  books  which  do 
the  same  thing  for  children.  Indeed,  it  is  only  as  children 
are  nurtured  in  the  best  reading  material  that,  as  adults, 
they  will  turn  to  it. 

In  common  with  many  other  communities  we  find  our- 
selves possessed  of  large  quantities  of  school  reading  material 
which  must  be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory.  Not  that  it  is 
bad  in  itself,  but  that  it  occupies  shelf  room,  and,  so  far  as  it 
is  used,  occupies  hours  which  come  to  the  pupil  but  once, 
and  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  books  of  a  higher  order. 
For  some  years  we  have  been  displacing  the  undesirable 
material  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  would  allow.  The 
policy  should  go  steadily  forward  until  we  have  left,  for  use 
as  material  for  the  oral  reading  exercises  of  the  schools,  only 
those  books  to  which  the  term  classic  may  properly  be 
applied.  To  some  minds  the  term  "  classic  "  will  suggest 
that  which  is  dry,  uninteresting,  hateful.  Nothing  is  further 
from  my  thought.  To  the  romance  of  Hawthorne,  the 
poetry  of  Emerson,  the  drama  of  Shakspere  the  term  may 
be  applied.  That  such  material,  skillfully  used,  appeals  to 
pupils  is  a  matter  of  experience  in  many  a  schoolroom. 


IX 
EDITORIAL 

The  school  year  that  is  closing  records  a  progress  of  which 
the  city  of  New  York  may  well  be  proud.  Mayor  Strong's 
administration,  working  under  the  happy  conditions  brought 
into  existence  by  the  Reform  School  Law,  has  perceptibly 
raised  the  whole  tone  of  the  school  system.  The  work  of  the 
Board  of  Education  was  never  so  well  or  so  intelligently 
done.  The  Board  has  had  to  do  more  than  its  fair  share 
because  of  the  incompetence  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  and  because  that  Board  absolutely  lacks  the 
confidence  of  the  community.  But  this  is  a  mere  temporary 
condition.  Year  by  year  strong  men  can  be  chosen  instead 
of  weak  ones,  broad  men  instead  of  narrow,  to  vacancies  on 
this  Board. 

School  buildings,  thoroughly  modern  in  design  and  well- 
equipped,  are  being  rapidly  provided.     The  legislature  of 

1896  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $5,000,000,  and  that  of 

1897  $12,500,000,  for  school  sites  and  buildings.  Business- 
like methods  of  procedure  have  displaced  the  dawdling  and 
the  rhetorical  rhodomontade  of  the  days  of  the  dominance 
of  the  "school  ring."  The  principals  and  teachers  are  feeling 
the  new  spirit  at  the  center,  and  many  of  them  are  respond- 
ing to  it.  Others  hold  back,  believing  that  the  election  of  a 
Tammany  mayor  may  restore  the  old  order  of  things.  But 
if  the  November  election  disappoints  this  hope,  there  will 
be  permanent  progress  all  along  the  line. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  had  many  difficult  and  deli- 
cate questions  to  face,  but  it  has  never  flinched.  In  appoint- 
ing Mr.  Frank  Damrosch  to  be  supervisor  of  music,  it  did  the 
best  thing  possible.  Its  course  in  dealing  with  the  high- 
school  problem  has  been  courageous,  disinterested,  and  tact- 
ful. Utterly  regardless  of  the  fact  that  New  York  has  no 
high  schools  and  no  teachers  of  high-school  experience,  a 
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clamor  was  raised  by  a  small  and  provincially-minded  ele- 
ment in  the  community  in  favor  of  choosing  "  tried  and  ex- 
perienced New  York  teachers  "  to  be  principals  of  the  new 
high  schools.  The  clamor  was  stupid  and  silly,  of  course; 
but  the  Board  of  Superintendents  was  just  weak  enough  to 
be  influenced  by  it,  and  side  by  side  with  Principal  Buchanan 
of  Kansas  City  and  Principal  Wight  of  Philadelphia,  it 
nominated  a  New  York  grammar-school  principal,  Mr. 
Childs,  for  the  third  high-school  principalship.  Mr.  Childs 
is  a  good  elementary-school  principal,  and  his  school  is,  in 
many  respects,  excellent;  but  his  friends  could  produce  no 
evidence  whatever  of  his  qualifications  to  organize  and 
conduct  a  high  school.  The  Board  of  Education  demon- 
strated its  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  to  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  by  declining  to  confirm  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Childs,  and  his  name  was  withdrawn.  After  a  slight 
delay  the  name  of  Principal  Edward  J.  Goodwin  of  Newton, 
Mass.,  was  presented,  and  he  was  promptly  confirmed. 

The  charge  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  discriminated 
against  New  York  teachers  in  this  matter  is,  of  course,  a  will- 
ful lie.  New  York  candidates  would  have  been  appointed 
promptly  enough,  if  they  had  had  the  training  and  experi- 
ence necessary  for  the  task.  A  great  deal  is  expected,  and 
very  properly  so,  from  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Wight,  and  Mr. 
Goodwin.  Their  past  history  is  assurance  enough  that  they 
will  improve  this  opportunity  to  make  a  great  reputation 
and  to  render  a  memorable  service  to  the  city  of  New  York. 


On  the  first  Tuesday  of  May  a  new  school  law  went  into 
operation  in  Milwaukee,  and  from  its  operation  much  good 
is  expected.     The  main  provisions  of  the  law  are  these: 

The  present  school  board  of  forty-two  members  is  legislated  out  of  office 
after  the  first  Tuesday  in  May. 

The  new  board  will  consist  of  one  member  from  each  ward,  instead  of 
two,  as  heretofore. 

The  members  of  the  school  board,  to  be  known  hereafter  as  school  direct- 
ors, will  be  appointed  by  a  commission  of  four  members,  instead  of  by  the 
Common  Council. 

The  Mayor  appoints  the  commission  of  four,  not  more  than  two  of  them 
to  be  members  of  the  same  political  party,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  one  ex- 
piring annually. 
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No  person  is  eligible  for  appointment  as  member  of  the  commission  or 
school  board  if  he  is  an  officer  of  a  political  organization,  or  holds  public 
office  of  profit  other  than  judicial. 

The  term  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  is  made  three  years  instead  of 
two  ;  that  of  his  assistant  and  of  the  special  supervisors  for  the  same  period. 
Salaries  remain  as  at  present :  Superintendent,  not  exceeding  $4000 ; 
assistant  superintendent,  not  exceeding  $2500. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  is  also  made  secretary  of  the  commission. 
Salary  of  $2000  unchanged,  and  tenure  of  office  unchanged  during  good 
behavior. 

Selection  of  text-books  to  be  determined  by  the  superintendent,  assistant 
superintendent,  president  of  the  board,  and  two  members  of  the  board 
appointed  by  him,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board. 

Teachers  to  be  appointed  and  certificated,  transferred,  or  promoted  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  presi- 
dent, and  two  other  members  of  the  board,  subject  to  approval  of  the  board. 

Teachers  to  be  dismissed  for  incompetency  or  inattention  to  duty  by  a 
committee  comprising  the  superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  and  two  other  members  of  the  board,  without  recourse  to 
the  board. 

The  board  of  school  directors  is  required  to  meet  the  first  Tuesday  in 
May  and  organize,  the  president  elected  to  serve  one  year. 

Absence  without  satisfactory  reason  for  four  consecutive  meetings  causes 
a  vacancy,  which  is  to  be  filled  in  the  usual  manner. 

Members  of  the  board  are  to  be  subject  to  laws  and  restrictions  govern- 
ing members  of  the  Common  Council. 

The  school  board  commission  may  remove  any  member  of  the  board  for 
causes  for  which  members  of  the  Common  Council  are  removable. 

The  board  shall  not  in  any  one  year  contract  any  debt  or  incur  any  ex- 
pense greater  than  the  amount  of  the  school  funds  subject  to  its  order, 
without  a  previous  ordinance  or  resolution  of  the  Common  Council. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board  who  have  duly  qualified  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  a  smaller  number 
may  adjourn.  A  majority  of  the  whole  board  shall  be  necessary  to  elect 
any  officer  authorized  to  be  elected  by  said  board. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  board  must  be  held  once  each  month,  and  spe- 
cial meetings  on  call. 

The  board,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Common  Council,  is  authorized 
to  establish  schools  when  needed. 

The  selection  of  sites  for  school  buildings  and  the  adoption  of  plans  for 
the  erection  of  school  buildings  shall  be  determined,  first,  by  the  concurrent 
action  of  a  committee  consisting  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  school  board,  the  building  inspector  of  said  city,  the  members 
of  the  board  of  public  works,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  schools  of 
the  Common  Council,  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  public  build- 
ings and  grounds  of  the  Common  Council,  selections  to  be  approved  by  the 
council.     In  event  of  a  minority  of  three  opposed,  the  council  shall  decide. 

The  board  shall  define  school  districts,  and  employ  janitors  and  fix  their 
salaries. 
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The  board  is  required  to  elect  a  superintendent  of  schools  the  first  Tues- 
day in  March  following  their  first  appointment,  his  term  to  be  three  years. 

The  superintendent  shall,  in  connection  with  the  assistant  superintendent 
and  the  president  of  the  board,  and  two  members  of  the  board  to  be 
appointed  by  the  president  acting  as  a  committee,  examine,  certificate,  em- 
ploy, classify,  transfer,  and  promote  teachers  for  the  several  public  schools  of 
this  city,  and  determine  the  course  of  study. 

The  superintendent  and  assistants  now  in  office  may  continue  to  hold 
their  positions  until  the  board  election  next  year. 

The  superintendent  of  schools,  or  the  secretary  of  the  board,  may  be 
removed  from  office  for  misdemeanor  in  office,  incompetency,  or  inattention 
to  the  duties  of  his  office,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  board. 

The  law  provides  that  the  board  shall  be  governed  in  all  things  by  the 
school  laws  of  the  State,  except  as  they  are  altered  or  modified  by  this  act. 

It  is  expressly  provided  that  the  new  law  is  not  intended  to  affect  the 
term  of  office  of  any  person  now  serving  in  any  capacity  by  virtue  of  an 
appointment  heretofore  made  by  the  school  board. 

It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  as  if  this  law  were  unnec- 
essarily cumbrous,  and  that  it  had  not  succeeded  in  eliminat- 
ing all  of  the  bad  features  of  the  previous  law.  For  example,, 
it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  compel  the  appointments 
to  the  school  board  to  be  made  by  wards;  they  should 
be  made  for  and  from  the  city  at  large.  It  is  also  a  mistake 
to  insist  upon  the  concurrence  of  the  Common  Council 
in  establishing  new  schools.  It  is  another  mistake  to 
give  laymen,  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  any  share 
in  the  initiative  in  certificating,  appointing,  or  transferring 
teachers,  or  in  the  selection  of  text-books.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
clearly  indicated  the  sound  administrative  policy  in  these  re- 
spects in  his  article  in  this  Review  for  May.1  It  is  difficult 
to  understand,  too,  why  the  novel  device  of  a  bi-partisan 
appointing  commission  is  necessary.  It  is  a  simple  and 
more  responsible  method  to  empower  the  Mayor  to  appoint 
direct.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  general  provisions  of  this  law, 
however,  to  know  that  it  was  supported  largely  by  good 
citizens  and  opposed  chiefly  by  the  professional  politicians. 

'XIII  :  490. 
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BOSTON    SCHOOL    ADMINISTRATION1 

This  is  a  local  issue  only  in  the  sense  that  General  Han- 
cock intended  to  express  when  he  made  the  unfortunate 
remark  that  the  tariff  is  a  local  issue.  The  Boston  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  is  representative  of  the  system  of 
electing  school  boards  by  popular  vote,  and  the  assumption 
is  not  unwarranted,  though  based  upon  hearsay  evidence, 
that  the  faults  of  the  Boston  system  are  not  peculiar  to 
Boston.  It  has  been  proclaimed,  by  at  least  one  learned 
magazine,  that  the  results  obtained  in  the  Boston  public 
schools  are  lower  than  the  actual  scholarship  of  the  masses 
of  pupils  in  other  cities,  and  I  have  met  a  number  of  promi- 
nent educators  and  educationists  who  are  confident  that  the 
efficiency  of  public  instruction  in  Boston  is,  at  best,  only 
comparative,  and  that  the  popular  notion  to  the  contrary 
is  due  to  the  slow-fading  belief  that  Boston  is  still,  as  she  un- 
questionably was  many  years  ago,  the  center  of  American 
culture.  The  opinion,  or  assertion,  as  made  in  the  Forum, 
that  the  Boston  schools  are  very  inferior  is  impugned  by  the 
superintendent  of  them  (Mr.  Seaver),  and,  I  think,  by  each 
of  the  six  supervisors;  but,  as  I  recall  conversations  I  have 
had  with  them  on  many  occasions,  every  one  of  the  seven  ex- 
perts believes  the  Boston  system  of  management  to  be  very 
injurious  in  many  respects,  the  duties  of  the  school  commit- 

1  Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  July.  17, 
1897. 
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tee  being  both  legislative  and  executive,  and  so  roughly 
molded  that  not  only  is  there  no>  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  educational  and  business  departments,  but  (what 
is  much  more  dangerous)  the  inexpert  and  heterogeneous 
committee  is  constantly  assuming  the  most  delicate  func- 
tions of  the  expert  body, — the  board  of  supervisors, — over 
whose  deliberations  the  superintendent  presides,  ex-ofhcio. 
The  best  available  opinion  in  Boston,  then,  is  not  consonant 
with  the  Boston  system.  The  fact  that  it  is  an  expressed 
opinion — even  privately  expressed — is  the  more  striking 
when  it  is  stated  that  these  officers  are  chosen  by  the  school 
committee  for  only  a  two  years'  term,  and  the  slightest  preju- 
dice, perhaps  accidentally  and  unknowingly  created,  might 
cause  any  one  of  them  the  loss  of  remunerative  employ- 
ment. The  superintendent,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen,  has  openly  declared  against  the  large  elective 
school  committee,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  document 
which  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  put  forth  might  have  cost 
him  several  votes,  and  perhaps  defeated  him,  had  it  become 
the  practice  of  members  of  school  committees  to  possess 
such  publications,  or  in  any  way  to  find  out,  from  time  to 
time,  whlat  is  going  on  in  the  educational  world.  I  have  not 
noticed,  however,  that  the  superintendent  appeared  before  a 
legislative  committee  this  winter  to  advocate,  as  he  consist- 
ently and  very  unwisely  might  have  done,  the  abolishment 
of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  though  the  views  he  holds 
were  probably  quite  as  well  expressed  there  by  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard  University.  Even  his  appearance,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  futile,  though  heroic,  for  the  Repub- 
lican legislators  of  Suffolk  County,  of  which  Boston  is  the 
seat,  voted,  before  they  heard  the  testimony  at  all,  to  re- 
ject the  measure,  it  being  deemed  by  them  very  bad  politics 
to  destroy  the  only  official  machine  in  Boston  that  they  are 
sure  of  controlling.  This  control  is  vouchsafed  them  by 
about  ten  thousand  women  voters,  whose  motto  is:  "  Put 
None  but  Protestants  on  Guard."  This  being  more  nearly 
compatible  with  Republican  than  with  Democratic  senti- 
ment,  the  question  of  school   management   in   Boston  is 
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forced  to  a  political  basis  at  once.  The  Legislature  is  Re- 
publican; Boston  is  Democratic.  Again,  women  are  per- 
mitted to  vote  only  for  school  committee,  and  to  establish 
an  appointive  board  is,  therefore,  to  deprive  them  of  their 
moiety  of  the  highest  privilege  of  citizenship. 

But  while  the  Boston  outlook  may  not  just  now  be  bright, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  even  a  desultory  recital  of  some  of 
the  observations  of  a  "  layman  "  during  a  three-year  term 
in  a  school  board  might  not  be  entirely  without  value — es- 
pecially so,  perhaps,  because  the  inexpert  educationist  (if  that 
term  is  permissible)  who  does  not  think  he  ought  to  exist 
is  not  very  numerous,  and  is  but  seldom,  if  ever,  heard  from. 
I  think  I  must  have  approached  this  public  service  a  some- 
what callow  citizen,  and  emerged  from  it  somewhat   cal- 
lously.    At  all  events,  I  recall  that  I  was  about  halfway 
through  my  term,  which  expired  at  the  beginning  of  1897, 
when  I  perceived  that  I  could  not  consistently  seek  or  accept 
a  renomination.     The  feeling  that  I  should  be  called  upon 
to  formulate  a  course  of  study  for  a  primary  class,  or  a  Latin 
school,  or  a  manual-training  school,  became  oppressive  when 
I  realized  that  I  was  not  what  is  called  "  equipped  "  for  such 
service;  nor  did  I  hanker  for  the  opportunity  to  designate 
what  text-books  should  be  used  in  the  schools;  a  task  which, 
in  fact,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  choosing  between 
text-book   publishing  houses.     It   would   seem   as   though 
even  a  political  boss  or  a  machine  legislature  could  be  made 
to  understand  that  a  lot  of  citizens  chosen  haphazard  from 
the  shop,  the  counting  room,  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  the  house- 
hold (for  women  serve,  too),  ought  not  to  be  required,  and 
should  not  be  permitted,  to  decide  such  questions  for  eighty 
thousand  children — or  for  eighty  children,  for  that  matter. 
Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  members  of  school  committees 
are  not  obliged  to  perform  these  duties,  or,  at  least,  they 
may  be  wisely  performed  perfunctorily,   by  adopting  the 
suggestions  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  an  advisory  body.     But,  in  my  experience,  this  is  just 
what  a  school  committee  will  not  do.     It  may,  and  often 
•does,  ask  the  supervisors  to  recommend  a  text-book,  and  to 
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report  upon  some  purely  educational  question,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  so-called  enrichment  of  the  grammar  course, 
departmental  work,  and  the  adoption  of  parallel  courses. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  expert's  recommendation 
must  be  accepted,  or  is  even  likely  to  be.  I  have  frequently 
seen  such  advice  disregarded  and  sometimes  spurned.  The 
Boston  committee  is  composed  of  twenty-four  members 
(elected  at  large  and  eight  retiring  each  year),  and  as  the 
Massachusetts  statute  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  full 
board  for  the  adoption  of  any  text-book,  a  clever  text-book 
agent,  if  he  cannot  get  his  own  wares  adopted,  may  at  least 
prevent  any  other  book  from  going  on  the  authorized  list. 
Results  that  would  be  ludicrous,  if  they  were  not  so  serious, 
naturally  follow.  I  recall  a  number  of  facts  which,  while 
they  all  belong  to  one  case,  illustrate  more  than  one  of  the 
points  I  am  trying  to  make.  During  my  second  year  in 
office  it  was  discovered  that  much  dissatisfaction  was  being 
expressed  by  employers  of  juvenile  "  help  "  because  of  the 
ill-formed,  cramped,  and  illegible  handwriting  of  graduates 
of  the  grammar  schools.  It  was  found,  also,  that  Chicago 
and  several  other  large  cities,  besides  many  smaller  ones, 
both  East  and  West,  had  adopted  the  vertical  style  of  pen- 
manship because  it  had  been  found  that  even  the  "  hand  *' 
that  was  not  good-looking  had  almost  invariably  the  merit 
of  being  "  plain."  Hygienic  questions  were  brought  in,  too, 
but  these  were  somewhat  abstruse,  and  subsequently  the 
doctors  in  the  Boston  committee  disagreed  very  learnedly 
upon  them — as  the  lawyer  members  nearly  always  do  on  all 
debatable  questions.  The  Boston  board  appointed  a  commit- 
tee of  five  to  inquire  into  the  vertical  system.  This  work  was 
painstakingly  and  intelligently  done,  and  the  sub-commit- 
tee's report,  which  became  a  public  document,  was  unques- 
tionably a  meritorious,  if  a  somewhat  ambitious  production. 
The  introduction  of  the  system,  at  least  experimentally  in  a 
few  schools,  was  recommended.  The  recommendation  was 
adopted,  after  a  hard  fight,  by  a  slender  majority.  Before 
the  close  of  the  session,  when  three  of  the  yeas  had  retired, 
reconsideration  was  secured  and  the  report  of  the  sub-corn- 
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mittee  was  rejected.  The  subject  was  then  referred  to  the 
committee  on  examinations,  which  reported — only  one  mem- 
ber dissenting — in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  the  system. 
This  report  was  rejected,  and  the  question  was  then  referred 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  whither  it  should  have  gone  in 
the  first  place.  The  experts  made  an  exhaustive  inquiry,  sum- 
moning witnesses  and  corresponding  with  school  authorities 
and  other  people  far  and  near.  At  length  they  reported  in 
favor  of  the  vertical  system.  But  even  this  report  was  re- 
jected, almost  contemptuously,  and  the  superintendent  was 
then  directed  by  vote  of  the  board  to  write  to  the  gram- 
mar-school masters,  asking  them  if  they  liked  the  vertical 
style  and  would  be  willing  to  try  it  in  their  classes.  Several 
replied,  expressing  a  willingness  to  experiment  with  the  sys- 
tem, but  most  of  the  masters,  in  the  words  of  the  superin- 
tendent, "  begged  to  be  excused."  So  that  the  school  com- 
mittee finally  stood,  that  year,  in  the  position  of  going  over 
the  heads  of  its  expert  advisers  to  get  the  judgment  of  their 
subordinates  in  rank,  and,  withal,  it  was  itself  impotent  in 
the  end.  But  those  masters  who  were  willing  to  try  the 
vertical  system  did  try  it,  not  finding  anything  in  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  department  to  prevent  them,  and  by 
the  next  year,  and  when  the  annual  text-book  raid  was  almost 
•due^it  was  found  that  the  reform  writing  had  got  quite  a  hold. 
Then  the  committee  actually  passed  an  order  which  author- 
ized and  encouraged  the  new  system.  But  the  next  step, 
the  adoption  of  a  text-book,  was  more  difficult.  The  copy- 
book-makers waged  a  most  desperate  war,  in  which  the 
members  of  the  board  soon  became  offensive  partisans. 
Even  the  supervisors,  who  had  recommended  a  book,  were 
unmercifully  assailed,  and  warned  against  exceeding  their 
duties.  They  were  to  be  seen  and  not  heard,  except  when 
they  were  asked  to  speak.  The  result  was  the  defeat  of  the 
eopy  books,  sixteen  votes  not  being  secured,  as  required  by 
■statute.  So  that  the  school  committee  finally  stood,  that 
year,  in  the  position  of  adopting  a  new  style  of  writing,  but 
refusing  to  furnish  the  necessary  text-books  for  securing 
intelligent  results  on  the  part  of  the  pupils;  while  the  most 
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hurtful  direct  consequence  is  that  the  individual  child  is 
taught  the  vertical  hand  in  one  grade  and  the  sloping  hand 
in  the  next,  or  vice  versa,  for  the  whole  subject  now  rests, 
through  the  impotence  of  the  school  committee,  with  the 
individual  teachers,  who  are  influenced  by  personal  experi- 
ence or  practice,  by  prejudice  or  caprice.  It  is,  perhaps, 
needless  to  add  that  the  school  committee  was  swept  from 
its  moorings  (the  Board  of  Supervisors)  by  the  dazzling 
efforts,  the  almost  hypnotic  influences,  of  the  .  publishing 
houses. 

I  never  for  a  moment  blamed  the  text-book  men  in  this 
or  any  other  instance.  The  board  simply  invites  these 
ravenous  invasions,  which  are  annually  made.  Nor  have  I 
believed  that  the  raiders  find  it  congenial  to  traffic  upon  such 
predatory  ground.  The  house  that  did  not  pursue  such 
methods  would  certainly  sell  very  few  books  in  the  Boston 
public  schools.  The  selling  agents  care  very  little,  I  think, 
about  the  opinions,  good  or  ill,  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
for  they  know  that  the  school  committee  also  cares  very 
little  about  them.  Just  before  the  yearly  attack  there  is  a 
portentous  calm.  Few  debates  occur  in  the  open  board. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  buttonholing  in  the  corridors  and  the 
committee  rooms  at  school  headquarters.  The  text-book 
lobby  is  in  full  swing.  Members  whisper  together  and  text- 
book men  whisper  to  both.  The  text-book  men  follow  the 
members  to  their  offices  and  sometimes  visit  their  homes, 
where  much  argument  may  be  "  pumped  "  into  the  indi- 
vidual who  intends  to  be  a  spokesman  on  the  floor  in  debate. 
I  have  found  them  very  agreeable  companions,  for  we  have 
usually  discussed  school  management  freely,  and  text-books 
very  reservedly.  Before  I  had  been  long  on  the  board  I 
discovered  that  a  good  text-book  man  knew  more  about  the 
public  schools  of  Boston  than  the  average  member  of  the 
Boston  committee,  and  I  learned  much  from  them  about  the 
conditions  of  the  schools  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  and  a  few  other  representative  cities. 
I  really  did  not  need  to  hear  their  book  arguments,  for  I 
knew  I  should  hear  them  exactly  reiterated  in  the  school 
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committee.  As  a  rule  such  debates  were  confined  to  a  few 
members,  certain  of  whom  almost  always  spoke  for  one  par- 
ticular house,  while  other  members  followed  the  fortunes  of 
another  house.  When  the  storm  would  break,  at  last,  it 
always  seemed  as  if  there  would  never  be  any  more  sun- 
shine in  the  Boston  schools,  and  that  the  members  of  the 
board  must  be  mortal  enemies  for  life.  As  for  the  text-book 
men,  one  could  imagine  them  trooping  off  with  a  crowd  of 
seconds  to  some  sylvan  dell;  but,  quite  to  the  contrary,  I 
found  them,  early  one  morning  in  early  summer  last  year, 
sitting  and  chatting  together  on  the  piazza  of  the  Maple- 
wood  Hotel,  watching,  as  they  talked,  the  fleeting  shadows 
of  fleecy  clouds  as  they  chased  up  the  great  slopes  of  Mt. 
Washington  and  went  into  nothingness  over  the  summit.  I 
was  glad  to  meet  them  again,  for,  after  I  had  made  it  known 
that  I  would  invariably  vote  to  sustain  the  expert  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  text-book  controversies,  I  missed  them,  and 
was  very  sorry.  They  had  come  to  attend  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  availing  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers 
and  educationists  to  their  books  and  to  secure  written  com- 
mendations where  possible.  I  have  found  schoolmasters  and 
even  supervisors  rather  free  in  doing  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
they,  too,  are  not  unlikely  to  "  stand  in  "  with  one  particu- 
lar house  through  thick  and  thin.  While  I  do  not  know 
that  this  is  altogether  wrong,  I  do  know  that  I 
was  embarrassed,  and  found  my  position  with  regard 
to  expert  advice  made  almost  untenable,  through  the 
practice  of  supervisors  themselves  of  launching  text- 
books of  their  own  upon  the  market  through  some 
favored  houses,  which  promptly  invited  the  school  commit- 
tee to  put  these  books  on  the  authorized  list.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  possible  to  secure  from  a  small,  close  body  like  this 
an  absolutely  fair,  and  certainly  not  an  unquestionable,  pro- 
fessional opinion  on  the  value  and  applicability  of  a  book  pro- 
duced by  one  of  its  own  members.  And  this  brings  me  back 
to  the  school  committee  itself,  whose  members,  like  the  text- 
book men,  soon  see  the  shadows  flee  when  the  controversy  is 
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closed.  I  have  suspected  log-rolling  in  some  instances,  but 
probably  there  was  nothing  in  this,  though  I  very  distinctly 
recall  a  remark  made  in  a  sub-committee  room  one  afternoon 
by  a  member  toward  whom  reform  associations  are  particu- 
larly tender.  The  memorable  fight  over  Frye's  Geography 
had  taken  place;  the  book  had  been  defeated.  The  member 
(whose  sex  it  would  perhaps  be  unfair  to  state)  was  indignant 
and  exclaimed:  "  If  we  can't  have  Frye's  Geography,  they 
shan't  have  Metcalf's  Grammar."  This  was  not  said  during 
the  stress  of  battle,  but  several  days  after  it.  The  books 
mentioned  came  from  rival  houses  that  have  had  a  long 
struggle  for  supremacy  in  Boston,  and  the  "  we  "  and  the 
"  they  "  in  that  sentence  of  eleven  words  bespoke  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Boston  School  Committee  on  the  whole  text- 
book question. 

This  kind  of  mischief  done  or  averted,  the  board  soon  set- 
tled down  to  the  discussion  of  some  other  form  of  patronage. 
The  teachership  is  still  a  spoil  of  office.  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult, at  the  present  time,  for  a  Catholic  than  for  a  Protestant 
young  woman  to  get  a  place,  but,  nevertheless,  some  Catho- 
lics secure  appointments,  for  "  trading "  may  always  be 
done,  while  each  side  has  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  other  assail- 
ing it  in  the  open  board.     A  member  said  one  day,  in  my 

hearing:  "  I  must  have  my  quota  of  teachers  in , 

anyhow."  (The  dashes  represent  the  district  in  which  he 
resides.)  It  turned  out  that  he  got  at  least  a  good  part  of 
what  he  demanded,  and  there  was  a  remarkable  sequel. 
One  of  the  ablest  masters  in  the  service,  an  elderly,  discreet 
man,  said  to  me  one  day:  "  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  with 

that  Miss ;  she  is  thoroughly  incompetent  and  a  great 

injury  to  my  school." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  "  you  have  only  to  make  that 
statement  to  your  division  committee  in  charge." 

"  No,  no,"  he  replied,  '*  it  would  never  do.     She  was  put 

in  by  Mr.  ,  and  if  she  were  removed  the  A.  P.  A.  cry 

would  be  raised,  and  that  would  do  the  whole  school  so  much 
injury  I  had  rather  put  up  with  a  poor  teacher." 

This  religious  difficulty  has  a  double-back-action.     Some- 
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times  the  Catholic  is  kept  out  of  her  rights;  at  others  the 
Protestant  is  wronged  to  give  the  Catholic  a  place.  And 
there  is  no  peace  any  more.  Actual  merit  is  one  of  the  last 
things  thought  of,  if  it  is  ever  thought  of  at  all.  It  is  true 
the  candidate  must  have  passed  an  examination,  but  the  sup- 
ply is  always  much  greater  than  the  demand,  and  written 
examination  is  necessarily  inadequate  as  a  test  of  fitness, 
because  it  does  not  bring  out  the  quality  known  as  teaching 
ability.  If  a  poor  teacher  gets  into  the  service,  removal 
seems  almost  impossible,  because  it  is  the  political  factor 
which  controls.  The  elective  board  has  the  "  say."  The 
superintendent  and  his  supervisors  are  mere  figureheads. 
Even  an  opinion  is  rarely  asked  of  them  in  such  matters  as 
this.  Transfers  are  made  without  their  knowledge.  Sub- 
masters  are  chosen  and,  in  due  time,  promoted  to  master- 
ships without  it  being  even  said  to  them:  "  What  do  you 
think  of  this?  "  The  board  at  one  time  ordered  a  preferred 
list  of  sub-masters  eligible  for  promotion  to  be  made  by  the 
supervising  body,  but  the  very  first  time  there  was  a  vacancy 
it  was  found  that  the  man  with  a  "  pull  "  was  not  on  the  list, 
and  the  list  was  therefore  ignored.  Subsequently,  it  was 
found  to  have  been  ignored  so  much  the  board  gravely  voted 
it  out  of  existence.  "  Pull  "  and  expediency  stand  for  merit 
now.  If  a  master  and  his  sub-master  are  incompatible,  the 
sub-master  is  given  the  first  vacant  mastership  for  harmony's 
sake.  Sometimes,  and  not  infrequently,  a  master  is  trans- 
ferred, regardless  of  the  good  of  the  service,  from  one  side  of 
the  city  to  another,  in  order  to  make  a  vacancy  in  a  school 
where  an  influential  sub-master  desires  a  promotion.  The 
advice  of  the  superintendent,  if  it  is  given,  has  no  weight  in 
such  cases.  It  is  not  even  thought  of,  I  feel  sure,  when  the 
board  proceeds  to  the  business  of  making  the  changes.  The 
most  inefficient  sub-master  in  the  service  to-day  may  be 
elected  master  to-morrow,  for  while  the  salaried  education- 
ists may  prefer  what  is  best,  the  non-professional  commit- 
teemen will  probably  choose  what  is  worst.  There  is  often 
that  very  marked  difference;  personal  advancement  by  mere 
•choosing  rather  than  by  preferment.     It  has  been  suggested 
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that  the  remedy  may  lie  in  delegating  to  the  superintendent 
and  supervisors  the  power  to  promote;  or,  at  least,  the  board 
could  adopt  a  rule  by  which,  in  effect,  it  would  agree  neither 
to  select  nor  promote  any  instructor  not  recommended  by 
the  advisory  officers.  I  do  not  expect  to  see  any  school 
committee  accept  with  honest  intent  any  such  proposal.  At 
all  events,  it  would  not  be  worth  what  it  would  cost  to  put 
it  into  type,  so  long  as  the  supervisors  and  superintendent 
are  not  made  secure  by  long  tenure  of  office.  I  served  but 
three  years  on  the  board,  and  yet  voted  for  these  officers 
twice  during  my  short  term  of  service.  Few  men  thus  situ- 
ated are  so  natured  that  they  can  spontaneously  assert  the 
exact  truth,  without  ambiguity  or  evasion,  when  they  know 
it  to  be  unwelcome  and  likely,  if  fearlessly  and  too  forcibly 
expounded,  to  render  each  of  them  persona  non  grata  with 
the  office-giving  authority.  If  President  McKinley  should 
go  to  the  custodian  of  the  post-office  building  in  New  York 
and  tell  him  he  wished  Mike  Jones  appointed  a  janitor's 
helper,  it  is  not  probable  the  custodian  would  waste  much 
time  looking  up  the  "  availability  "  of  Mr.  Jones  for  such 
a  position.  Of  course,  Mr.  McKinley  would  not  do  this, 
but  members  of  school  committees  find  no  office,  however 
humble,  unworthy  of  their  personal  attention.  And  it  is  not  a 
stretch  of  imagination  to  foresee  the  school-board  politician 
saying  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors:  "  You  are  going  to 
recommend  Alf  Wiggle  for  the  mastership  of  the  Charles 
Sumner  School,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why!  "  The  more 
refined  worker  on  the  board  will  hint  to  the  supervisors  that 
Mr.  Wiggle  seems  to  be  a  person  who  would  fill  the  vacant 
place  satisfactorily.  In  the  end  the  office-seekers,  who  are 
invariably  the  most  energetic,  would  get  their  candidates  in, 
or  the  supervisors  would  get  oitt. 

As  the  superintendent  and  the  supervisors  are  unable  to 
put  the  right  people  in,  so,  also,  are  they  powerless  to  put 
the  wrong  people  out.  The  service  is  crowded  with  con- 
fessedly incompetent  instructors  in  nearly  all  grades.  There 
are  several  masters  in  the  Boston  service  who  would  not 
ornament  or  illuminate  the  old-time  "  deestrict  skule  "  in  the 
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Yankee  back-lands.  I  do  not  base  this  statement  upon  per- 
sonal observation,  for  I  never  claimed  to  be  a  judge  of 
scholarship,  nor  did  I  understand  that  I  was  elected  by  the 
people  for  any  such  purpose.  I  base  it  upon  answers  given 
by  different  supervisors  on  different  occasions  to  questions 
directed  by  me  to  them  regarding  the  efficiency  of  masters  in 
various  schools  about  which  more  or  less  unfavorable  com- 
ment had  been  made  by  intelligent  parents.  I  may  fairly  add 
that  personal  contact  with  many  masters  resulted  in  some  of 
the  most  delightful  and  elevating  acquaintanceships  I  pos- 
sess, while  the  uneducated  educator  has  usually  proved,  in 
the  classroom,  to  be  a  mere  rude,  turgid,  obsolete  bully  in 
the  midst  of  many  half-terrified,  half-dulled  children,  who  re- 
minded one  of  little  crocuses  struggling  to  unfold  dainty 
flowers  in  frozen  ground.  That  the  percentum  of  inefficiency 
is  by  no  means  small  is  a  fact  very  clearly  recognized  by  Dr. 
Larkin  Dunton,  head  master  of  the  Boston  Normal  School, 
who  made  the  following  statement  before  a  legislative  com- 
mittee last  winter: 

"  Many  teachers  keep  struggling  on  and  teaching  when 
they  are  sick  and  too  old  to  render  efficient  service.  Thou- 
sands of  children  in  Boston  to-day  are  under  the  care  of  such 
teachers,  and  are,  consequently,  robbed  of  their  just  right 
to  an  opportunity  to  make  the  most  and  the  best  of  them- 
selves. These  are  not  rare  and  occasional  cases;  they  are 
numerous  and  constant.  The  evil  is  so  great  as  to  demand 
an  immediate  remedy  if  we  are  to  reach  the  full  measure  of 
good  that  ought  to  come  from  our  system  of  public  schools. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  the  remedy  for  all  this  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  school  committees,  and  that  they  already 
have  authority  to  dismiss  all  incompetent  teachers,  whether 
rendered  incompetent  by  sickness,  old  age,  or  any  other 
means.     This  is  true,  but  still  the  evil  continues." 

Dr.  Dunton  was  outspoken  on  this  occasion  because  he 
wanted  the  legislature  to  give  the  teachers  of  Boston  the 
right  to  tax  themselves  in  order  to  create  a  superannuation 
fund.  Superintendent  Seaver  heartily  seconded  the  move- 
ment for  the  reasons  stated  by  Dr.  Dunton,  but  active  mem- 
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bers  of  the  school  committee  appeared  in  opposition,  and  the 
measure  was  defeated. 

For  the  purposes  of  school  management  Boston  is  sepa- 
rated into  nine  divisions,  the  affairs  of  each  one  of  which  are 
managed  by  a  sub-committee  of  five  members  of  the  general 
board.  The  high  and  Latin  schools  are  under  the  care  of 
another  sub-committee,  the  Normal  School  of  another,  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  of  still  another.  The  even- 
ing schools,  the  kindergartens,  and  the  Horace  Mann  School 
are  governed  each  by  a  separate  committee.  Instead  of 
their  being  one  school  committee,  there  are,  therefore,  in 
effect,  fifteen  committees,  each  one  having  duties  ranging 
from  the  signing  of  a  requisition  for  a  pane  of  glass  to  the 
nomination  of  a  head  master  of  a  district  where  there  may 
be  several  thousands  of  children.  The  city  is  again  divided 
for  musical  instruction,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  still 
another  committee,  with  the  result  that  a  different  system 
is  taught  in  each  district,  and  when  the  graduating  classes 
are  assembled  each  year  in  one  great  hall,  the  only  tune  they 
can  sing  together  is  "  America,"  and  there  is  even  some 
doubt  then  whether  it  is  a  Christopher  Colombo  America  or 
a  Lief  Ericsson  America.  One  of  the  most  important  sub- 
committees is  that  having  charge  of  the  building  of  new 
schoolhouses  and  the  repairs  of  old  ones.  While  men  of 
ability  and  irreproachable  reputation  serve  on  it,  nevertheless 
they  have  but  little  time  to  give  to  the  details,  which  are 
legion,  and  much  of  the  work  cannot  be  delegated;  such, 
for  example,  as  the  search  for  schoolhouse  sites.  That  the 
department,  as  a  whole,  is  wastefully  managed,  even  a  cur- 
sory examination  of  the  auditor's  reports  will  show.  Bos- 
ton, with  a  quarter  the  population  of  New  York,  spends  half 
as  much  money,  and,  I  fear,  with  scarcely  better  results  than 
the  metropolis  has  secured  in  the  past,  for  many  chil- 
dren of  school  age  are  unaccommodated  altogether, 
while  thousands  of  others  are  crowded  into  inade- 
quate spaces,  often  in  ill-ventilated  and  unsanitary  build- 
ings that  are  crumbling  with  age.  In  all,  there  are 
thirty   sub-committees  of  the  Boston   School   Committee, 
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which  means  many  divisions  of  responsibility  and  a  conse- 
quent indifference  of  accountability,  particularly  in  financial 
affairs.  For  example,  the  division  committees  easily  fall  into 
the  practice  of  letting  teachers  off  on  leave  of  absence  for 
the  mere  asking.  Certificates  of  physicians  are  rarely  called 
for,  and  an  instructor  may  be  absent  a  whole  year  on  half- 
pay.  Upon  investigating  this  matter  at  one  time,  while  a 
member,  I  found  that,  during  that  year,  about  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  teaching  staff  of  Boston  had  been  away  on 
leave.  Favored  teachers  are  even  permitted  to  go  to  other 
cities  to  teach  for  pay,  while  drawing  half-pay  in  Boston. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  arrayed  here  only 
such  facts  as  I  have  personal  knowledge  of,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  need  now  explain  that,  even  as  a  "  layman,"  I  am 
willing  to  accept  a  small,  well-paid  commission,  whether 
appointed  by  the  mayor  or  the  governor  (though,  on  home- 
rule  principles,  I  believe  it  should  be  the  former),  rather  than 
a  large,  unsalaried,  elective  school  committee.  While  there 
are  "  able  and  discreet  persons  "  on  the  Boston  committee, 
persons  who>  serve  from  only  the  highest  and  purest  motives, 
the  system  seems  incapable  of  producing  anything  better 
than  it  does  produce. 

S.  A.  Wetmore 
Boston,  Mass. 


II 

LINES  OF  GROWTH  IN  MATURING1 

Pestalozzianism  may  be  said  to  comprise  three  somewhat 
distinct,  if  not  altogether  new,  factors  in  the  teacher's  con- 
ception of  education:  (i)  That  it  is  a  process  of  development 
or  unfolding,  and  only  incidentally  one  of  acquisition  and 
possession;  (2)  that  it  is  an  ethical  process,  and  means  to 
socialize  the  individual  to  the  end  that  all  community  rela- 
tions shall  be  safer  and  more  tender,  and  (3)  that  the  primary 
means  for  initiating  and  furthering  this  evolution  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  systematic  study  of  things  in  the  form  of  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  object-lessons  and  teaching  for  the 
elementary  grades,  and  laboratory  science  for  the  higher 
classes. 

Of  these  three  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  system  the 
emphasis  which  it,  himself  and  his  associates  included,  put 
upon  the  individual  development  as  above  scholarship  in 
education,  is  pronounced  and  vital;  and  places  Pestalozzi 
high  among  the  world's  educational  leaders.  Clearly  this 
was  no  discovery  of  Pestalozzi;  i.  e.,  no  exclusive  discovery. 
Others  had  glimpsed  the  truth  before,  as  others  have  done 
since;  some  of  whom  have  but  vague  notions  of  either  the 
personality  of  Pestalozzi  or  the  Yverdun  movement.  But 
this  forerunner  of  Froebel  and  modern  teaching  saw,  as  no 
others  of  his  time  saw,  the  force  of  the  principle  requiring 
immediate  touch  with  things  as  a  stimulus  to  learning,  as  a 
determining  law  of  the  school. 

With  Pestalozzi,  this  contact  with  nature,  and  the  con- 
stant use  of  it,  served  as  a  stimulus,  not  as  a  store  upon 
which  to  draw.  They  were  made  the  means  of  develop- 
ing   or    unfolding    the    child's    powers,    and    were    only 

1  An* Address  delivered  before  the  National  Educational  Association,  at  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  July  9,  1897. 
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incidentally  of  value  in  themselves.  Development,  ma- 
turing, was  the  end.  The  thought  is  common  enough 
now;  poorly  comprehended  by  most  teachers  maybe, 
but  neverthelss  pervasive  in  a  way,  and  reforming. 
Both  the  term  and  the  idea  haunt  pedagogical  literature. 
We  say  education  is  development  and  teach  as  if  it  were 
storage.  Growth  is  exalted  in  precept;  and,  in  practice,  is 
crowded  out  of  recognition  by  the  supposed  claims  of  the 
•daily  life  and  the  dominance  of  the  traditions  of  the  well- 
informed. 

Just  what  are  the  outward  signs  of  an  inward  spiritual 
growth  is  not  easily  determined;  perhaps  it  is  indeterminate. 

The  modern  emphasis  put  upon  development  as  distinct 
from  scholarship  seems  to  be  rather  an  intuition  than  dis- 
tinct knowledge.  It  is  held  by  faith,  not  followed  by 
sight.  It  is  easier  to  apprehend  education  as  a  process  of 
unfolding,  a  true  development,  than  to  observe  and  compre- 
hend its  successive  changes  and  discriminate  its  forms  and 
stages. 

That  poet  of  nature  and  the  human  heart — Wordsworth 
— aptly  and  beautifully  phrases  the  common  thought  in 
words  not  less  pedagogical  than  poetic,  as  follows: 

"  So  build  we  up  the  being  that  we  are  : 
Thus  deeply  drinking  in  the  soul  of  things 
We  shall  be  wise  perforce.     .     . 

.        Whate'er  we  see, 
Whate'er  we  feel,  by  agency  direct 
Or  indirect,  shall  tend  to  feed  and  nurse 
Our  faculties,  shall  fix  in  calmer  seats 
Of  moral  strength,  and  raise  to  loftier  heights 
Of  love  divine,  our  intellectual  soul." 

The  interpretation  of  this  is  not  hidden:  we  shall  grow 
more  wise;  shall  gain  in  steadiness  of  moral  strength  and  rise 
to  loftier  heights  in  the  exercise  of  divine  love.  But  what 
are  the  steps  in  this  growth  toward  wisdom  which  comes 
"  perforce  "  to  him  who  "  drinks  in  the  soul  of  things  "  ? 
May  the  unread  teacher,  or  any  teacher,  recognize  the  suc- 
cessive levels  of  "  the  intellectual  soul  "  ?  This  vision  of 
details  by  the  poet  is  not  expected;  but  to  the  teacher,  as 
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daily  guide  and  lesson-hearer,  it  is  obvious  that  ignorance  of 
them  may  be  fatal.  Life  appeared  to  Froebel  to  be  a  "  pro- 
gressive development  from  lower  to  higher  grades  of  being." 
But  what  are  these  successive  grades,  here  characterized  as 
lower  and  higher?  Elsewhere  he  defines  this  development 
as  a  "  perpetual,  uninterruptedly  continuous,  unseparated 
whole,"  always  "  rising  from  one  stage  to  another." 

But,  more  specifically  he  saw  that,  in  addition  to  increase 
in  bulk  or  quantity,  the  idea  of  development  means  "  an  in- 
crease in  complexity  of  structure,  an  improvement  in  power, 
in  skill,  and  in  variety,  in  the  performance  of  natural  func- 
tions."    Mr.    Bowen,    in   his   biographical   commentary   on 
Froebel,  summarizes  his  teaching  upon  this  point  by  saying 
that  "  increase  in  bulk  will  be  represented  by  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  material  retained  in  mind — in  the  memory; 
development  will  be  a  perfecting,  so  to  speak,  of  the  structure 
of  the  mind  itself,  an  increase  of  insight  into  the  connected- 
ness of  knowledge,  an  increase  of  power  and  skill  and  variety 
in  dealing  with  knowledge,  and  in  putting  knowledge  to  all 
of  its  natural  uses."     Progress  in  the  mass,  and  in  the  indi- 
vidual as  well,  has  always  been  an  advance  toward  clearer 
perceptions, — not  necessarily  more  of  them, — greater  exact- 
ness, a  more  decided  marking  of  limits,  and  the  discarding 
more  and  more  of  what  is  extraneous.     In  the  individual, 
education  that  is  development  "  aims  at  producing  clearness, 
quickness,  and  soundness  of  observation;  a  mind  capable  of 
retaining  and   readily  recalling  what   it   has  learned,   with 
power  to  combine  and  use  whit  it  knows;  able  to>  grasp  the 
general  ideas  and  principles  which  underlie  particular  cases, 
rapid  and  sagacious  in  drawing  inferences,  sound  and  wise  in 
reasoning;  full  of  interest  and  pride  in  its  work,  moved  by  a 
sense  of  what  is  good  and  true  and  beautiful ;  energetic,  hon- 
est,  strong   in   purpose,   full   of   kindness."     This   is   most 
admirable.     It  is  comprehensive  of  the  best  things  the  grow- 
ing mind   covets.     It   is   far   removed   from   simple   utility 
standards.     Education  on  this  plane  means  fullness  of  life. 
It  is  an  excellent  summary, — but  at  best  an  unclassified  in- 
ventory, something  like  St.  Paul's  catalogue  of  the  "  fruits 
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of  the  spirit," — suggestive  and  many-sided,  but  not  typical. 
It  affords  a  charming  description,  but  is  scarcely  a  guide. 
As  a  working  programme  it  would  be  valueless. 

My  only  contention  is,  without  intending  to  be  contro- 
versial or  hypercritical,  that  the  doctrine  that  education  is 
development  has  the  soundness  of  a  creed,  we  believe  in  it, 
but  it  constitutes  no  working  guide.  The  conviction,  once 
universal,  that  education  was  scholarship  was  definite  and 
might  be  followed.  With  this  in  mind,  there  was  no  doubt 
about  courses  of  study,  and  the  objects  of  education,  and 
school  methods.  Theoretical  pedagogy  was  simple  and 
easily  mastered.  There  was  no  need  for  a  science  of  edu- 
cation. There  was  no  science  of  education.  The  peda- 
gogical creed  had  but  one  article,  and  teaching  was  an  art. 

But  as  the  body  of  teachers  came  to  think  of  and  habitu- 
ally to  interpret  education  as  a  process  of  maturing  or  un- 
folding, realizing  potential  functions,  and  that  exercise  of 
faculty  is  the  means  of  development,  the  work  of  the  schools 
was  greatly  complicated.  You  will  doubtless  concede  that 
in  all  ages  and  among  all  peoples  the  clearest  insights  of  seers 
and  prophets  have  discovered  the  same  thing.  This  truth 
is  believed  to  be  more  generally  held  to-day  by  teachers  and 
mothers  and  interested  guardians  of  children  than  ever 
before. 

Education  may  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  its  instrumen- 
talities; in  terms  of  its  products;  or  in  terms  of  the  process 
involved.  Most  people  are  familiar  with  its  first  meaning. 
They  think  of  it  in  terms  of  the  apparatus,  the  furnishings 
and  equipments  of  the  school,  for  which  they  have  paid  or 
must  pay  money.  It  connects  itself  inseparably  with  teach- 
ing. If  education  be  described  as  a  process,  it  is  far  removed 
from  their  conception.  If  it  be*  characterized  as  taking 
place  naturally,  wholly  apart  from  the  school,  or  enveloping 
and  permeating  and  vitalizing  the  influences  of  the  school, 
the  idea,  in  the  presence  of  many  well-balanced  adult  minds, 
but  untechnical  and  non-professional,  becomes  hazy  and  all 
but  unintelligible.  And  yet  this  is,  in  substance,  I  take  it, 
the.  modern    conception    of    education,    as    a    process    of 
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maturing.  Moreover,  we  hold  the  process  to  be  germinative 
and  not  architectural;  mind  grows  and  unfolds,  and  is  not 
constructed  or  built  up. 

Again,  another  large  class  of  people,  good  people  as  the 
world  goes,  think  of  education  in  terms  of  mental  or  physical 
possession  or  attainment.  Education  means  information,  or 
better  still,  knowledge  or  scholarship.  Knowing  many 
things,  one  is  educated;  knowing  much,  in  accepted  groups 
of  standard  subjects,  one  is  scholarly.  To  persons  who  are 
themselves  possessed  of  abundant  learning,  he  who  has  not 
mastered  the  traditional  curriculums  of  the  schools  is,  there- 
fore, uneducated,  whatever  else  he  knows  or  can  do.  Faith 
in  the  virtues  of  rich  scholastic  attainments  easily  becomes 
restrictive,  and  the  college-bred  man  is  slow  to  concede  that 
an  equivalent  training  or  efficiency  is  obtainable  outside 
school  halls. 

To  another  it  means  skill,  resourcefulness,  adaptability, 
successful  manipulation,  effective  execution.  One's  power 
to  achieve  results  is  the  measure  of  his  education.  To  be 
effective  in  public  influence,  successful  in  business,  possessed 
of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity;  to  have  pleased  the  public 
taste  with  well-written  books;  to  paint,  or  carve,  or  do  bat- 
tle, or  legislate  with  insight  and  wisdom;  to  explore,  to  dis- 
cover or  invent;  are  tangible  marks  of  real  education. 
What  leaves  these  out  cannot  be  real  education.  All  else 
may  be  omitted,  and  the  man  still  be  educated. 

In  the  judgment  of  a  third  class,  of  growing  numbers,  too, 
education  connotes  soundness  of  character,  integrity  of  life 
and  profession,  honesty,  purity  of  motive,  intended  and 
habitual  straightforwardness.  For  the  accomplishment  of 
these  are  all  tasks  and  exercises.  He  is  well  educated  who 
has  learned  to  be  good,  to  live  unselfishly,  and  to  realize  the 
common  virtues  in  his  daily  walk. 

Here  are  four  somewhat  distinct  views  of  education. 
Three  of  them  regard  education  as  a  result,  as  something  to 
be  possessed;  and  one  the  means  or  instruments  employed 
for  working  out  this  result.  But  in  the  conception  of  edu- 
cation as  development,  these  means  and  products  are  only 
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incidents  or  more  or  less  certain  accompaniments.  The 
cardinal  fact  is  the  maturing  process.  It  is  this  upon  which 
current  emphasis  seems  to  be  converging.  Whatever  may 
be  the  practice  in  the  schoolroom,  this  seems  to  be  the 
theory:  that  education  is  a  change  that  takes  place  in  mind, 
rather  than  any  coveted  result  of  such  change. 

Information,  skill,  discipline,  character,  are  mental  prod- 
ucts. So  are  a  genial  temper,  a  chastened  will,  seriousness, 
sincerity,  and  patience.  The  teacher  will  have  these  things 
in  mind  in  the  process  that  is  here  called  education.  The 
conviction  is  all  but  universal  that  the  process  that  does 
not  result  in  giving  some  sort  of  needed  power,  or  discipline, 
or  skill,  or  other  efficiency,  is  a  waste  of  one's  years.  In 
most  minds,  education  is  connected  with  these  qualities. 
They  are  the  outward  marks  of  an  inward  change.  But  the 
inward  change  is  more  fundamental  than  any  specific  power, 
or  discipline,  or  skill,  or  efficiency.  It  ought  not  to  need 
saying,  perhaps  does  not,  that  it  is  of  far  less  moment  what 
a  child  knows  than  how  and  with  what  spirit  he  knows,  the 
projective,  forward-looking  interest  that  masters  him. 

Gathering  up  the  threads  of  what  has  been  said  in  the 
preceding  pages,  mind  would  seem  to  grow  or  mature  in  the 
following  distinct  ways: 

First:  It  is  obvious  that  while  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  experiences  may  not  be  the  highest  form  of  mental 
growth,  as  it  is  not  all,  it  constitutes  one  very  important 
factor.  Not  only  does  the  adult,  if  he  be  mentally  grown 
or  developed,  have  a  larger  store  of  judgments  and  insights, 
a  greater  aggregate  of  opinions,  joys,  pleasures,  pains,  satis- 
factions, and  interests  than  the  child;  but  for  any  given 
moment  his  experience  seems  to  be  richer.  This  cumula- 
tive tendency  of  the  mind,  thrifty  and  curious  advance  agent 
of  the  soul,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  scholarship.  No 
education  is  satisfactory  that  does  not  assure  one  of  a  rea- 
sonably large  and  definite  accumulation  of  significant  group 
facts.  One  difference  of  note  between  the  two  educations 
called  the  new  and  the  old  takes  its  rise  here.  The  one  said 
Learn  facts,  and  the  more  of  them  the  better.    To  the  other, 
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facts  are  seen  to  have  value  for  the  mind  only  as  they  are 
type-facts — significant  of  a  class.  Froebel  said  to  teachers. 
Plant  "  mother  thoughts  " — thoughts  that  multiply  them- 
selves into  a  line  of  descendants.  A  thing  to  be  worth, 
either  teaching  or  learning  is  one  that  easily  and  naturally 
gathers  other  things  about  it  and  relates  them  to  it.  The 
one  theory  differs  from  the  other,  therefore,  not  in  saying 
minify  scholarship  or  neglect  information;  but  in  standing 
for  the  selection  of  such  matter  as  may  be  called  representa- 
tive, centripetal,  and  organizing. 

But  education  has  to  do  with  not  only  increasing  the  ag- 
gregate of  experience,  but  with  a  growing  complexity  of  the 
operations  of  the  mind.  Where  there  is  a  healthy  process 
of  maturing,  remembrance  gives  place  to,  or  is  supplemented 
by,  recollection;  percepts  by  concepts;  present  and  transient 
interests  by  distinct  and  vital  ones.  And  the  principle  will 
be  at  once  recognized  as  the  subjective  ground  for  a  course 
of  study,  and  the  gradation  of  schools,  the  distribution  of 
lesson  matter,  and  the  form  and  sequence  of  questions.  It 
is  a  commonplace  thought,  but  more  far-reaching  in  its 
consequences  and  more  conditioning  as  a  principle  of  teach- 
ing than  the  young  teacher  is  ready  to  allow.  All  the  stages 
of  life  are  upon  successively  higher  planes;  in  this  respect  the 
law  of  the  moral  life  being  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
intellectual  life.  We  are  all  more  or  less  prone  to  forget 
this,  or  else  have  never  learned  that,  in  the  entire  life  of  the 
child,  the  law  of  increasing  complexity  holds  good.  His 
pleasures  and  sorrows,  his  interest  in  nature  and  people,  his- 
occupations  and  games  and  leisure,  his  love  of  the  beautiful, 
his  fears  and  hates  and  standards  of  conduct,  his  sense  of 
personal  rights  and  unselfish  interest  in  others — must  be 
measured  and  interpreted  by  the  same  law  of  an  increasing 
mastery  over  complex  problems  of  mind  and  heart. 

A  third  way  in  which  the  maturing  of  mind  manifests  itself 
is  in  the  greater  accuracy  of  its  movements  and  the  clearer 
definition  of  its  images.  Sharp,  clear-cut  discriminations, 
well-defined  pleasures  and  satisfactions,  unquestioned 
choices  and  purposes,  distinct  perceptions,  a  conscious  and 
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intended  bias  of  mind  and  heart — these  belong  to  maturity, 
not  to  childhood.  In  the  process  of  maturing  all  processes 
become  better  defined.  There  is  a  growing  accuracy  of 
mind,  a  definiteness  and  precision  and  positiveness  of  bound- 
ary in  feelings  and  thoughts  and  motives.  It  is  an  entirely 
natural  process,  but  may  be  greatly  furthered  by  the  school 
or  by  any  wise  direction.  Hold  the  child  responsible  for  all 
the  accuracy  of  function  and  clearness  of  vision  which  his 
experience  justifies.  Be  sure  that  his  words  are  the  legiti- 
mate prompting  of  his  understanding.  Keep  him  up  to  his 
best. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  leniency,  the  unkind- 
est  form  of  intended  kindness,  is  that  which  allows  a  child 
to  become  addicted  to  uncouth  and  disorderly  thinking 
upon  any  affairs.  Dawdling  means  slow  suicide  for  both 
mind  and  heart.  Sharp,  clear-cut,  purposed  living  upon 
high  planes  is  the  ideal. 

A  fourth  form  of  improvement  in  human  maturing  is  in 
the  increased  control  over  one's  actions  and  the  relatively 
less  of  life  that  is  given  over  to  spontaneous  or  impulsive 
doing. 

Either  the  power  or  the  habit  of  deliberate  action,  as  tak- 
ing the  place  of  haste;  taking  time  to  consider:  planning,  ex- 
perimenting, adjusting  means  to  ends  in  some  intelligent 
way;  all  revision  of  experience  in  however  simple  form;  re- 
straining one's  feelings  or  behavior  to  accomplish  coveted 
personal  ends;  bearing  disappointment  and  loss;  honorable 
conduct  in  the  presence  of  temptation  to  crookedness — as 
concrete  cases  may  be,  separately  and  collectively,  unimpor- 
tant in  themselves;  but  as  means  of  working  out  a  rational 
self-mastery,  or,  what  is  better,  as  signs  of  control  and  a 
habit  of  considerateness  already  attained — such  experiences 
are  invaluable. 

In  a  greater  or  less  degree,  every  one  of  them  may  be  found 
exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  every  normally  maturing 
child  in  every  grade  throughout  the  school.  The  teacher 
is  interested  to  know  the  fact,  and  to  be  able  in  a  sure  way 
to  recognize  the  more  or  less  visible  signs  of  this  growing 
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control.  Her  foresight  must  plan  occasions  for  the  exercise 
of  the  pupil's  power  of  choice  and  self-guidance,  and  the 
realizing  of  preferences,  and  the  purposed  handling  of  instru- 
ments of  expression;  and,  best  of  all,  frequent  opportunities 
for  creative  work.  To  grow  in  self-direction  there  must  be 
frequent  exercise  of  the  power;  purposed,  continuous,  and 
fitted  to  child-experience,  always  inviting  to  greater  effort. 

No  system  of  education  is  worth  much,  whatever  its  other 
merits,  that  fails  to  do  this  in  some  degree  for  every  child. 
To  be  dependent  upon  others,  to  be  easily  led,  to  show  tem- 
per in  trivial  matters,  to  live  in,  and  be  satisfied  with,  the 
passing  day,  contradict  whatever  claims  may  be  made  for 
education.  But  this  control,  if  it  be  real,  touches  all  the  life, 
and  every  instant.  Every  intellectual  function,  and  bodily 
skill,  the  emotions,  occupations,  amusements,  come  gradu- 
ally, and  in  time,  under  the  law  of  purpose  and  intelligent 
direction — self-direction. 

Among  the  several  forms  under  which  mental  growth 
appears,  none  is  more  commonly  recognized,  or  generally 
well  understood,  I  suspect,  than  what  may  be  termed  facility 
— the  ease  with  which  the  mind  performs  its  accustomed 
acts,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  takes  up  with  the  new 
and  the  more  difficult.  One  purpose  of  all  training  is  to 
mechanize  right  doing  of  every  sort.  What  once  was  done 
with  effort  only  is  now  easily  done.  The  purposed  achieve- 
ment that  required  attention  is  repeated  or  used  unthink- 
ingly, and  well  used.  There  is  no  loss  of  effectiveness,  and 
there  remains  the  power  to  make  every  unconscious,  or  auto- 
matic, action  conscious  and  regulated  as  occasion  demands. 
Promptness  of  judgment,  quickness  of  perception,  readiness 
in  forming  one's  images,  a  facile  recollection,  cheerful  sacri- 
fices, generous  unselfishness,  spontaneous,  hearty  joy  in 
one's  pleasures  are  signs  of  a  healthy  maturity,  as  much  to 
be  coveted  as  it  is  unusual.  These  would  seem  to  be 
legitimate  aims  to  be  kept  before  all  classes  by  all  teachers. 
No  exercise  of  the  intellect  or  the  heart  whose  much  repe- 
tition leaves  it  unfamiliar  and  difficult  has  done  its  perfect 
work.     Voluntarily  to  choose  an  act  as  right  and  do  it  cheer- 
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fully  shows  a  high  degree  of  goodness.  There  is  no  virtue 
in  the  mere  struggle  to  avoid  being  bad.  If  there  be  a 
struggle,  the  virtue  consists  in  having  ended  it,  once  and  for 
all,  so  that  future  rectitude  is  easy.  Facility  is  to  be  coveted 
in  every  wholesome  exercise. 

In  no  respect  does  the  educated  adult  differ  more  widely 
or  more  fundamentally  from  the  untrained  child  than  in  the 
growing  recognition  of  the  moral  quality  in  actions,  and  the 
disposition    to    regulate    one's    conduct    in    terms    of    its 
standards.     To  the  child,   few  things  are  either  right   or 
wrong.     Actions   are   merely   indifferent.     Soon,   it   is  the 
majority  of  actions  that  are  indifferent.     Every  day  revises 
the  classification.     The  line  of  division,  for  the  average  indi- 
vidual, gradually  encroaches  upon  the  group  of  indifferent 
actions,  and  naturally.     The  field  of  recognized  moral  inter- 
ests enlarges.     The  moral  quality  is  seen  to  inhere  in  an 
increasing  number  of  one's  experiences.     What  yesterday 
was   regarded   as   purely   impersonal   and   neutral   presents 
itself  to-day  as  having  ethical  bearings  and  involving  re- 
sponsibility.    But  recently  the  youth  did  unthinkingly  and 
habitually  what  he  comes  to>  perform  with  misgivings  or  re- 
frain from  doing  altogether.     The  moral  sense  is  developing. 
Primarily,  the  child — the  young  child — does  as  right  what 
pleases  himself;  later,  the  standard  is  what  pleases  others, 
that  is,  some  others — his  parents  or  teachers,  or  others  in 
authority  over  him.     In  time  he  comes  to  be  guided  by  the 
real  or  supposed  utilities  in  behavior;  he  regards  as  right 
those  actions  that  pay;  *.  e.,  that  yield  him  some  advantage, 
in  a  personal  or  social  or  economic  way.     In  the  beginning 
he   values   some  present   advantage,   for  which,   upon   oc- 
casion, he  substitutes  a  distant,  but  more  inviting  good. 
Still  further,  in  place  of  this  standard  of  utility,  he  comes  to 
regulate  his  conduct  by  the  standards  of  those  about  him. 
Public  opinion  is  his  all-sufficient  guide.     He  does  as  others 
do,  and  counts  as  safe  what  others  approve.     To  this  is 
added  in  time  a  recognition  of  some  things  as  right  and 
having  authority  because  of  the  race's  experience;  their  test 
in  many  lands  at  different  times,  their  widespread  use  and 
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final  approval.  History,  literature,  art,  invention,  govern- 
ment, ethics,  religion,  industry,  are  full  of  such  lessons. 

These  may  be  called  the  elementary  stages  in  the  process 
of  moralizing  life.  Each  stage  has  some  advantage  over  the 
preceding.  From  doing  as  pleases  one  to  have  submitted 
to  recognized  authorities;  to  have  replaced  obedience  to  ex- 
ternal control  by  a  judgment  from  within;  to  be  again  cor- 
rected by  the  larger  estimates  of  public  opinion,  and  in  time 
by  the  net  results  of  the  race's  best  insights — is  a  somewhat 
gradual  but  sure  progression  along  an  ascending  scale.  The 
child  has  gained  at  every  step.  More  and  more,  life  every- 
where takes  on  the  moral  quality,  and  few  indifferent  actions 
remain.  The  field  of  responsibility  has  greatly  extended; 
and  if,  along  with  the  recognition  of  this  universally  moral 
aspect  of  the  world,  there  goes  a  disposition  to  measure  one's 
conduct  by  the  revised  standards,  education  would  seem  to 
be  doing  her  perfect  work. 

Along  with  this  moralizing  of  life,  an  incident  of  it,  and 
re-enforcing  it,  is  the  process  by  which  the  individual  is 
socialized.  That  is,  one  form  of  growth  that  belongs  to  edu- 
cation is  the  more  intelligent  consciousness  of  the  individual 
that  he  is  one  of  many,  sharing  common  interests  and 
mutual  limitations.  The  child  loves  society,  but  is  imper- 
fectly fitted  for  living  in  it.  Life,  for  him,  is  centripetal  and 
exacting.  Things,  and  other  people,  exist  for  him.  They 
are  meant  to  come  his  way  and  serve  his  want.  He  must 
learn,  as  he  will  learn,  to>  be  co-operative  and  self-forgetting. 
He  comes  to  do  for  others  as  others  have  done  for  him;  or 
rather,  he  comes  to  act  with  others  for  the  common  good. 
He  sees  the  increasing  richness  of  the  life  that  accompanies 
this  union  with  others,  combining  into  institutions,  and  the 
more  transient  local  organizations,  and  that  can  cheerfully, 
and  does  habitually,  subordinate  itself  to  the  general  welfare, 
and  measures  its  privileges  by  its  duties.  Education  that 
leaves  out  this  form  of  improvement  is  growth  in  a  partial 
and  narrow  sense  only.     It  is  insular  and  disintegrating. 

The  problem  of  school  education  is  twofold.  How  to  fit 
the  individual  for  the  largest  and  most  fruitful  inner  and 
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personal  life  finds  its  complement  in  the  question  of  how  to 
introduce  him  to<  a  high  and  conscious  participation  in  the 
results  of  the  race's  culture,  in  the  form  of  science,  art, 
religion,  ethics,  philosophy,  invention,  the  social  police,  and 
intellectual  commerce.  The  process  is  a  natural  one.  The 
schools  can  only  help  it  on.  But  the  schools  cannot  afford 
to  be  found  not  helping  it  on.  To*  this  end  are  made  to 
contribute  not  only  the  games  and  concert  of  the  little  folk, 
but  the  lessons  in  history  and  story,  the  economic  aspects  of 
studies,  the  class  constitution  of  the  school,  and  whatever 
reasonable  regulations  grow  out  of  the  massing  of  children 
into  groups  and  schools.  No  claim  upon  the  teacher  has 
more  far-reaching  consequences,  for  either  the  child  or  the 
community,  than  this — that  instruction  shall  have  in  mind 
the  increasingly  complex  social  life  he  must  live,  and  con- 
sider how  best  to  fit  every  child  for  it. 

Finally,  the  process  of  education  as  growth  appears  in 
what  is  well  characterized  as  solidarity  of  mind.  By  a  proc- 
ess of  integration  the  many-colored  manifold  of  one's  ex- 
perience is  woven  into  one  pattern.  The  lights  and  shadows 
of  life — joy  and  sadness,  fortune  and  misfortune — take  their 
respective  places  in  the  general  design.  But  it  is  one  de- 
sign. The  tendency  is  to  make  the  life  one  and  organic. 
This  is  the  ideal  with  the  teacher  for  every  child.  In  the 
perfected  life,  what  the  heart  prompts  and  mind  approves  are 
one.  Then  an  active  memory  shall  no  longer  be  a  menace 
to  the  judgment.  Precedent  shall  re-enforce  the  under- 
standing. Duty  and  pleasure  shall  have  become  allies  when 
the  highest  self-interest  is  found  to  coincide  with  the  com- 
mon good,  and  duty  and  privilege  are  seen  to  be  equivalents. 

This  solidarity  of  mind  is  (1)  and  primarily,  a  massing  of 
one's  experiences;  and  (2)  the  converging  and  co-operation 
of  one's  powers,  the  whole  mind  functioning  as  a  unit.  The 
former  calls  for  correlation  of  studies,  that  the  act  of  instruc- 
tion shall  help  on  the  tendency  toward  integration;  the  lat- 
ter requires  alertness  and  a  rich  and  inviting  environment. 

Child-experience  is  multiform,  but  not  manifold.  One 
should  rather  speak  of  his  experiences;  education  is  to  con- 
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vert  them  into  experience.  In  childhood  they  are  numer- 
ous, but  shifting,  without  fixed  connections,  fluid.  The 
process  of  maturing  is  a  process  of  organizing  these  discrete 
experiences  into  an  individual  whole,  giving  it  the  quality  of 
a  body  of  knowledge. 

Thinking  and  feeling,  consciously  in  the  adult,  as  sponta- 
neously in  the  child,  come,  easily  and  surely,  to  find  their 
issue  in  doing.  They  are  no  longer  two  functions,  nor  yet 
two  sides  of  the  same  function;  but  rather  two  stages  or 
orders  of  the  mind's  acting.  In  a  like  manner,  under- 
standing and  expression,  and  purpose  and  expression, 
correspond  and  supplement  each  other.  To  wish  my 
friend  a  good  is  to  do  him  good  to  the  extent  of 
my  ability.  Experience  tends  to  round  itself  out.  Proc- 
esses re-enforce  each  other.  A  reliable  memory  makes 
judgments  safe.  A  controlled  imagination  expands  the  field 
of  the  understanding.  Refined  feelings  make  one  sensitive 
to  impressions  and  multiply  perceptions.  One's  purposes 
are  clearer  and  more  positive,  if  grounded  upon  accurate 
knowledge,  and  given  direction  under  the  influence  of  an 
abiding  interest.  Motives  are  refined  as  life  is  broadened 
and  the  heart  is  touched. 

By  all  of  which  discussion  is  meant  simply  that  one  aspect 
of  education  is  this  integration  of  experience,  and  the  con- 
cert of  faculties.  Growth  of  mind  appears  in  its  increasing 
solidarity.  It  becomes  more  consistent  with  itself.  Con- 
tradictions between  precept  and  practice  become  less  fre- 
quent. Learning  and  efficiency  are  more  often  found 
united;  learning  and  virtue  are  seen  to  be  of  kin.  Along 
with  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  is  implied  a  pure  heart 
as  justifying  both;  and  an  education  that  does  not  aim  to 
accomplish  something  of  this  for  every  child  has  not  even 
begun  aright.  School  education,  not  less  than  the  preach- 
ing of  the  pulpit,  must  seek  a  wholeness  of  life  that  is  the 
first  atonement.  Scrappiness  of  learning  will  not  accom- 
plish this.  Much  learning,  in  the  sense  of  knowing  many 
things,  is  deceptive  and  often  cruel.  What  is  learned  with- 
out in  some  way  being  lived  is  vain  or  hindering.    Culture,  to 
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be  a  spiritual  force,  must  permeate  the  whole  life;  so  of 
goodness,  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  one's  habit  of  industry, 
the  forms  of  courtesy.  To  be  kind  to  one's  equal,  but  not 
to  one's  servant;  to  be  diligent  in  business  and  neglect  one's 
home;  to  exalt  the  beautiful  in  dress  and  furnishing,  and  be 
indifferent  to  it  in  one's  manner  and  habit;  to  be  good  when 
convenient  or  when  it  is  easy,  and  to  be  cross  in  adversity — 
is  neither  courtesy,  nor  industry,  nor  refinement,  nor  good- 
ness, but  only  their  semblance.  It  is  this  identification  of 
learning  with  life  that  must  save  education,  if  it  be  saved, 
from  the  charge  and  blight  of  formalism. 

Besides  an  increase  in  the  number  of  accurate  mental  pic- 
tures, and  an  increase  in  the  accuracy,  control,  and  facility 
of  the  mental  process,  and  the  mastery  of  successively  more 
difficult  and  intricate  operations,  directed  growth  seeks  the 
cultivation  of  a  rich  and  constructive  foresight  and  the  two- 
fold process  of  moralizing  and  socializing  the  individual,  to 
the  end  that  the  whole  life  be  perfected  and  mankind  be 
improved. 

Richard  G.  Boone 
State  Normal  School, 
Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


Ill 

CHILD-STUDY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

Our  estimate  of  the  value  of  child-study  for  psychology 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  degree  of  influence  which 
Darwinism  has  come  to  exercise  over  our  habits  of  thought. 
If  we  are  strongly  possessed  by  the  Darwinian  spirit  of  look- 
ing at  things,  we  will,  upon  meeting  anything  developed  and 
differentiated,  almost  involuntarily  look  for  its  explanation 
in  something  undeveloped  and  undifferentiated;  and  in 
doing  this  we  seem  to  be  fully  satisfying  our  intellectual 
needs;  for  when  we  explain  the  developed  thing  by  the 
undeveloped,  are  we  not  reducing  a  complicated  fact  to  a 
simple  fact,  and  thus  changing  troubled  confusion  into  trans- 
parent clearness? 

According  to  this  mode  of  thinking,  one  may  well  be 
confident  that  the  illuminating  insight  into  the  nature  of 
mind  will  of  necessity  come  from  a  study  of  the  mind  of  the 
child,  because  here  we  can  study  mind  at  its  very  beginnings, 
before  the  troublesome  complications  found  in  the  mature 
life  have  disturbed  its  early  purity  and  simplicity.  It  does 
indeed  seem  that  in  the  child  the  problem  of  mind  is  simpler 
and  therefore  easier  of  solution. 

Weighty  as  these  arguments  undoubtedly  are,  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  the  general  position  they  represent  is 
wrong;  and  to  show  that  it  is  wrong,  one  need  not  take  the 
problem  of  mind  in  a  metaphysical  sense.  Hardly  anyone 
would  ever  suppose  that  child-study  would  be  of  any  par- 
ticular advantage  in  approaching  the  metaphysical  problem 
of  mind,  for  of  course  the  metaphysics  of  mind  is  just 
as  difficult  when  we  take  mind  at  an  early  stage  as 
when  we  take  it  at  a  higher  stage  of  development.  We 
certainly   get   no  more  light   on   the  ultimate   source   and 
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destiny  of  mind  when  we  look  at  the  child  than  when  we 
look  at  the  adult. 

But  understanding  by  the  problem  of  mind,  or  of  psy- 
chology, the  analysis  and  explanation  of  mental  events,  in 
the  way  that  natural  science  analyzes  and  explains,  I  see 
many  reasons  for  being  glad  that  the  mental  life  of  the  child 
has  become  an  important  field  of  work  in  psychology;  at  the 
same  time,  I  believe  we  ought  to  expect  from  it  only 
moderate  light  on  the  general  problems  of  psychology. 
For,  looked  at  from  the  widest  view  of  psychological  aims 
and  methods,  the  child's  mind  is  really  more  difficult  to  in- 
vestigate than  the  adult  mind,  and  must  primarily  need 
illumination  from  farther  studies  in  our  developed  conscious- 
ness, rather  than  be  the  chief  source  of  light  on  that  de- 
veloped consciousness.  Upon  certain  special  problems,  as 
I  will  show  later,  studies  of  children  can  provide  truly 
illuminating  and  explanatory  materials  which  we  must  use 
if  we  are  to  solve  these  problems.  But  in  general,  if  we 
wish  to  understand  anything  through  and  through,  we 
must  give  our  main  attention  to  the  most  highly  developed 
forms  of  it  that  we  can  find,  for  these  will  serve  us  much  bet- 
ter than  will  the  undeveloped  forms.  If  we  wish  to  know 
what  art  or  literature  really  is,  we  must,  above  all  things, 
go  to  mature  art  or  mature  literature.  After  we  have 
thoroughly  studied  Italian  and  Greek  art,  we  are  perhaps 
prepared  to  see  the  meaning  of  the  savage's  or  the  child's 
rude  scratches.  But  think  of  the  futility  of  studying  art 
from  materials  made  up  mainly  of  children's  drawings  and 
red  men's  paint!  These  materials  would  cast  some  light 
upon  the  general  character  of  the  art  instinct;  they  show  art 
in  its  undeveloped  state,  in  the  seed  form;  but,  as  I  have 
just  implied,  one  would  know  very  little  of  art  if  he  con- 
fined himself  to  these  rude  beginnings,  whereas  we  could 
not  say  that  his  knowledge  would  be  equally  one-sided  and 
meager  if  he  left  out  the  beginnings  and  confined  himself 
to  the  developed  art-products  of  southern  Europe.  A  still 
wider  and  sounder  knowledge  would,  of  course,  be  gained  by 
uniting  both  of  these  methods — by  studying  the  highest 
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products  also  in  their  relation  to  the  dawn  of  art.  But  what 
I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  the  different  sides  of  the  true  and 
complete  method  are  far  from  being  of  equal  value.  Much 
light  comes  upon  the  early  stages  of  development  from  the 
later  stages,  while  less  light  passes  in  the  reverse  direction. 
The  higher  forms  have  a  kind  of  intelligibility  of  their  own, 
while  the  lower  forms  have  little  meaning  until  we  see  what 
they  are  leading  to;  then,  for  the  first  time,  their  hidden 
potentialities  become  revealed. 

Passing  now  from  such  generalities  to  the  particular  mat- 
ter of  psychology  and  child-study,  I  mean  that  this  state- 
ment of  the  predominant  fruitfulness  of  the  study  of  highly 
developed  forms  holds  with  especial  force  in  the  realm  of 
mind.  For  in  these  highly  developed  forms  the  different 
marks  and  possibilities  of  mind — its  grain  and  fiber — come 
out  most  distinctly.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
child's  mind  displays  a  peculiar  simplicity  and  purity  of 
process.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  vagueness  and  obscurity 
there;  we  find  that  differences  which  in  the  mature  mind 
come  out  in  strong  mutual  contrast  are  faint  or  indiscernible 
in  the  child.  But  there  is  a  still  greater  difficulty  than  this 
vague  and  elusive  character  of  the  child's  processes;  there  is  a 
difficulty  of  method,  from  which  our  study  of  the  adult  is 
comparatively  free — I  mean  the  difficulty  of  interpretation. 
The  student  of  mind  cannot  directly  observe  the  mental 
processes  of  the  child,  but  must  rely  upon  certain  changes 
of  the  child's  body,  and  upon  the  results  of  such  changes — 
on  movements  of  the  arms,  legs,  eyes;  changes  of  expression 
in  the  face;  laughter,  tears,  sobs,  etc.,  etc.,  and,  later,  articu- 
late vocal  utterance  and  products  of  the  hand.  The  student 
must  observe  these  and  interpret  them;  must  decide  what 
mental  processes  they  are  the  signs  of.  Here,  of  course,  is 
a  troublesome  point;  for  the  child  itself  cannot  make  scien- 
tific report  of  what  his  acts  mean,  and  so  we  must  do  the  best 
we  can,  in  the  absence  of  such  evidence,  to  decide  what  these 
acts  really  stand  for  mentally;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  not  be  too  sure  that  the  absence  of  the  bodily 
sign   is  proof  that   the  mental  process  is   not   there.     In 
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other  words,  we  must  always  make  allowance  for  possible 
processes  in  the  child's  mind  which  are  not  expressed  in 
bodily  changes  marked  and  evident  enough  for  us  to  observe 
them.  The  decision  of  these  nice  questions  requires  rare 
psychological  learning  and  penetration;  in  fact,  it  seems  to 
me  that  one  must  settle  most  of  the  knotty  problems  of 
psychology,  in  order  to  get  the  very  tools  and  methods  of 
carrying  on  such  a  study  with  assurance  and  accuracy;  just 
as  we  have  to  settle  some  of  the  hardest  questions  of  psy- 
chology before  we  can  say  what  the  movements  of  the 
protozoan  or  of  certain  insects — ants  and  bees,  for  instance 
— really  mean.  Until  we  have  got  an  insight  into  the 
nature  and  interconnection  of  our  mature  processes,  I  do 
not  see  how  the  interpretation  of  children's  behavior  can  be 
much  more  than  slapdash,  naive  dogmatism  on  the  most 
complicated  questions  of  general  psychology. 

And  yet,  if  we  are  to  aim  at  a  complete  psychology,  we 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  mind  of  the  child.  For  psy- 
chology is  the  science  of  mind,  not  alone  in  this  or  that  par- 
ticular phase,  but  in  all  observable  phases  of  its  existence; 
and  it  is  no  excuse  for  neglecting  an  important  field  of  its 
work  to  say  that  the  field  is  a  difficult  one  to  cultivate,  or 
that  its  results  must  always  be  subject  to  revision  and  cor- 
rection in  the  light  of  general  psychology.  Psychology 
must  include  the  study  of  mind  at  its  low  ebb,  as  well  as  at 
high  tide;  must  take  account  of  sleep,  as  well  as  waking;  of 
hypnotism  and  insanity,  as  well  as  normal  mental  life;  of 
dogs  and  ants,  as  well  as  men.  Moreover,  the  study  of  chil- 
dren's thinking  has  already  shown  its  right  to  exist,  by  giv- 
ing results  which  are  valuable  for  practical  work  with  chil- 
dren, even  though  we  admit  that  these  results,  when  meas- 
ured by  the  highest  aims  of  psychology,  offer  no  great  light 
on  fundamental  questions  of  system. 

It  will  be  interesting,  now,  to  glance  at  some  of  the  broad 
problems  in  psychology  on  which  child-study  has  a  direct 
and  important  bearing,  and  then  at  those  problems  for  which 
little  or  nothing  can  be  expected  from  such  a  study.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  the  problem  of  the  temporal  order  in 
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which  certain  secondary  mental  processes  arise  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  farther  problem  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
rise  of  these  processes.  Such  problems  must,  of  course, 
be  settled,  if  at  all,  after  observing  children;  just  as  the 
order  and  circumstance  of  the  appearance  of  these  processes 
in  the  scale  of  creatures  generally  must  be  settled,  if  at  all, 
after  observing  animals.  I  speak  here  only  of  what  I  call 
secondary  processes,  because  there  are,  in  my  opinion,  many 
mental  processes  which  do  not  arrive  one  after  another  at  all, 
but  come  all  together.  The  very  exercise  of  mind,  even  in 
its  lowest  stages,  presupposes  the  presence  of  these  funda- 
mental activities,  so  that,  as  soon  as  one  of  them  is  there, 
the  others  are  there,  too.  As  examples  of  such  activities,  I 
would  mention  consciousness,  sensibility,  discrimination, 
combination;  and,  when  we  rightly  understand  what  atten- 
tion is,  I  believe,  too,  that  attention  will  be  included  among 
those  fundamental  and  ever-present  processes  which  do  not 
come  straggling  along  serially  into  the  mental  life,  but  are 
all  present  as  soon  as  there  is  any  mental  life  whatsoever. 
Each  implies  and  depends  on  the  other  processes,  and  if  any 
one  of  them  has  not  arrived,  the  others  cannot  arrive;  or,  to 
express  the  facts  more  exactly,  they  are  each  a  different 
abstract  view  of  one  and  the  same  concrete  process  of  con- 
sciousness, and  cannot  exist  alone  any  more  than  any  other 
abstraction — pure  surface,  for  example,  without  volume;  or 
intensity  of  sensation,  without  any  quality — can  exist  alone. 
An  instructive  parallel  could  be  pointed  at  in  biology,  where, 
even  in  the  mere  unicellular  creature,  we  find  the  whole  store 
of  vital  processes — expansion,  contraction,  digestion,  assimi- 
lation, excretion,  respiration,  circulation,  reproduction — all 
of  these  going  on  together,  and  not  arriving  one  after 
another;  for  each  is  nothing  without  the  others.  The  biolo- 
gists have  come  to  see  that  these  processes  are  abstract  sides 
of  the  one  concrete  vital  process.  But  psychology  seems 
fated  to  remain  in  bondage  to  abstractions  for  some  time 
yet;  viewing  them  and  talking  of  them  as  if  they  were  real 
concrete  processes,  capable  of  going  on  whether  something 
else  is  there  or  not. 
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But  to  return  to  our  secondary  mental  processes, — such 
as  recognition,  recollection,  imitation,  and  religious  feeling, 
— a  study  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  their  occurrence 
and  variation  in  the  child  is  not  merely  of  pedagogical  im- 
portance, but  is  of  real  psychological  importance.  For 
while  the  mind  of  the  adult  is  really  the  main  source  of  our 
insight  into  the  mind  of  the  child,  yet  the  mind  of  the  child 
must  undoubtedly  be  a  very  important  point  of  departure 
in  studying  the  mental  phenomena  of  savage  and  of  animal 
life;  just  as  vertebrate  embryology  casts  most  important 
light  on  the  structural  development  of  invertebrate  forms. 
For  biology  has  already  made  it  apparent  that  the  indi- 
vidual, in  growing  up,  epitomizes  in  many  respects  the 
evolution  of  the  organic  world.  That  a  method  of  investi- 
gation analogous  to  this  biological  one  can  be  used  in  psy- 
chology is  shown  by  Professor  Baldwin's  recent  work,1  in 
which  observations  of  children  are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
general  genetic  problem. 

This  general  genetic  problem  in  psychology  is,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  field  where  child-study  can  contribute  most.  But 
in  regard  to  a  host  of  problems  in  analytic  and  experimental 
psychology,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  important  gains 
come  from  such  a  study.  On  such  problems  as,  for  instance, 
Whether  we  have  special  sensations  properly  to  be  desig- 
nated as  sensations  of  change;  What  effect  difference  in  the 
direction  of  attention  has  on  the  length  of  reaction-time; 
Whether  upright  vision  requires  an  inversion  of  the  retinal 
image;  Whether  emotion  is  made  up  solely  of  bodily  sensa- 
tions; Whether  judgment  is  identical  with  association  of  sub- 
ject and  predicate — on  such  problems  we  would  get  no 
decisive  answer  by  studying  children  until  doomsday;  for, 
in  coming  to  the  study  of  children,  we  have  to  give  up  the 
method  of  psychological  study  which  is  indispensable  in 
approaching  the  questions  just  mentioned,  and  which  has 
proved   itself   to   be  the  basis   and   mainstay   of  all   other 

1  Baldwin,  Mental  development  in  the  child  and  the  race,  New  York,  1896.  Also 
his  "Genetic  studies  "  in  the  Princeton  contributions  to  psychology,  vol.  i.,  Prince- 
ton, 1896. 
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methods  whatever — I  mean  the  method  of  self-observation. 
Now,  in  the  examples  I  have  just  given  (and  an  indefinite 
number  of  similar  problems  could  be  named),  self-observa- 
tion is  necessary,  either  to  introduce  certain  definite  condi- 
tions into  the  experiment,  or  to  observe  the  results  of  an  ex- 
periment, or  to  make  an  analysis  of  some  mental  process; 
and  in  all  such  cases,  child-study,  whether  by  simple  observa- 
tion or  by  experiment,  is  of  no  avail.  In  other  cases  where 
the  conditions  are  not  of  this  kind,  children  may  be  used; 
but  even  here  self-observation  is  a  requisite  for  interpreting 
the  results;  and,  therefore,  child-study,  just  like  brain- 
anatomy  and  physiology,  and  like  anthropological  and  zoo- 
logical contributions  to  psychology,  must  go  hand-in-hand 
with  self-observational  psychology  of  the  adult  mind,  if  it  is 
to  give  results  of  real  value  for  psychology.  Otherwise, 
some  other  method  than  that  which  alone  has  been  found 
trustworthy  is  raised  to  the  chief  place,  and  the  facts 
obtained  are  interpreted  to  mean  something  which  psy- 
chologists cannot  possibly  admit.  The  great  German  neu- 
rologist Flechsig  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  the 
outcome  is  when  the  methods  of  psychology  are  turned 
topsy-turvy.  His  recent  brilliant  discoveries  2  in  regard  to 
the  development  of  the  brain  of  the  child  are  by  him  given 
a  psychological  interpretation  which  a  true  psychological 
method  shows  they  cannot  possibly  have;  and  similar  errors 
can  readily  occur  in  psychological  studies  of  animals, 
savages,  or  children,  when  such  studies  are  not  carried  on 
with  all  the  light  and  correction  which  come  from  a  pro- 
found general  psychology. 

Child-study  will,  I  am  sure,  suffer  exceedingly  if  it  comes 
to  be  regarded  as  a  relatively  independent  science,  having 
only  the  loosest  connection  with  general  psychology,  and 
following  its  own  ways,  as  if  it  could  afford  to  set 
up  in  business  for  itself.  It  is  almost  certain,  in  such  a 
case,  to  get  a  false  idea  of  the  mind  of  the  child,  by  neglect- 

2  Flechsig,  Gehirn  und  Stele,  Leipzig,  1896.  See  also  his  "  Ueber  die  Associa- 
tionscentren  des  menschlichen  Gehirns,"  p.  49  et  seq.  of  the  Berichte  iiber  den  III 
intemationalen  Congress  fur  Psychologie,  Munich,  1897. 
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ing  the  chief  source  of  light — the  study  of  the  mature  mind. 
As  I  have  said  before,  if  the  alternative  were  forced  upon  us  of 
learning  the  nature  of  the  child  by  studying  the  child  by  itself 
merely,  or  by  a  thorough  study  of  mind  in  all  phases  except 
that  of  the  child,  I  would  say  by  all  means  choose  the  latter; 
get  your  knowledge  of  the  child  by  knowing  as  much  as  you 
can  of  the  man.  But  luckily  the  alternative  is  not  forced 
upon  us.  We  can  study  both  the  child  and  the  man,  and  in 
this  way  correct  and  supplement  each  imperfect  study.  If 
child-study  lives  thus  as  a  vital  part  of  a  thoroughgoing 
general  psychology,  adapting  the  general  methods  of  the 
most  critical  psychology  to  its  own  uses,  and  making  the 
aim  of  general  psychology  its  own  aim,  then  it  will  lead  to 
much  that  is  both  new  and  important.  It  will  itself  be  a 
richer  study,  and  psychology  will  be  a  richer  science. 

George  M.  Stratton 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


IV 

PHYSICS  AS  A  REQUIREMENT  FOR  ADMISSION 
TO  COLLEGE1 

I  am  to  speak  to  you  upon  the  topic  of  physics  as  a  re- 
quirement for  admission  to  college.  First,  do  we  want  it? 
Second,  can  we  have  it?  Third,  in  what  form  shall  we  have 
it,  if  at  all? 

Much  of  what  I  have  to  say  may  appear  trite  and  needless 
to  some,  but,  if  it  does  appear  so,  I  will  ask  them  to  bear  in 
mind  what  happened,  or  rather  what  did  not  happen,  at  the 
so-called  Columbia  Conferences  held  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago.  President  Low  summoned  representatives  from 
a  number  of  the  leading  colleges  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  East,  to  confer  upon  the  matter  of  requirements  for 
admission  from  schools  to  colleges.  There  was  a  conference 
for  Greek,  a  conference  for  Latin,  one  for  German,  for 
French,  for  history,  for  mathematics.  There  was  no  confer- 
ence, no  invitation  to  conference,  upon  any  observational 
science.  Agreement  upon  a  requirement  in  such  a  science 
was  a  matter  too  hopeless,  even  for  discussion.  This  state 
of  things  in  the  East,  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  they  are 
very  much  better  in  the  West,  gives  ample  reason  for  such 
remarks  as  I  have  now  to  make. 

The  present  age  is,  beyond  all  ages  that  have  preceded  it, 
objective  in  its  methods.  Even  psychology  has  become  an 
objective  science,  studied  in  laboratories  with  ingenious 
mechanical  apparatus.  After  centuries  of  self-communion 
mankind  has  opened  its  eyes  to  discover,  to  redis- 
cover, the  outer  world  and  to  enter  into  a  new  life,  which 
in  activity  and  in  progress  excels  the  old  life  as  the  day  ex- 
cels the  night.     Into  this  new  life  it  is  the  duty  of  our 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Natural  Science  Instruction  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  7,  1897. 
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colleges  and  universities  to  enter,  with  their  might;  to  make 
its  activity  more  fruitful  and  its  progress  more  sure,  and 
still  more,  to  find  and  keep,  out  of  the  abundant  utilitarian 
harvest  that  already  lies  before  us,  that  finer  fruit  which  is 
the  nourishment  of  the  spirit,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  true 
scholarship  to  find  and  keep  in  every  field  of  human  labor. 

And  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  not  unmindful 
of  this  high  duty.  There  is  not  a  college  in  the  country 
worthy  of  the  name  that  is  not  giving,  or  actively  preparing 
to  give,  to  its  undergraduates  instruction  in  several  of  the 
observational  sciences.  The  battle  in  that  part  of  the  field 
is  won;  yet  much  remains.  No  man  liveth  to  himself,  and 
no  university  liveth  to  itself.  There  must  be  between  the 
colleges  and  the  schools  good  understanding,  co-ordination, 
mutual  helpfulness.  As  the  fathers  of  our  republic,  dis- 
covering and  molding  public  opinion  and  desire,  built  up 
out  of  heterogeneous  and  sometimes  discordant  political 
elements  the  great  fabric  of  our  government,  so  must  we, 
as  earnest,  far-seeing,  patriotic  men  build  up  out  of  the 
varied  educational  elements  of  the  country,  high  and  low, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  a  great  national  system  of  edu- 
cation— sound  teaching  in  the  public  schools  leading  up  by 
many  avenues  to  the  broader  opportunities  of  the  universi- 
ties. "  It  would  be  a  pity,"  said  President  Eliot2 — speaking, 
not  long  ago,  before  the  Harvard  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences— "  it  would  be  a  pity,  if  we  could  not  adapt  our 
courses  in  college  tO'  any  good  teaching  done  in  the 
schools."  In  that  one  sentence  is  set  forth  the  duty  of 
both  parties  in  this  great  business;  the  duty  of  the  schools 
to  make  their  teaching  good;  the  duty  of  the  colleges  to 
recognize  and  build  upon  such  teaching. 

But  what  are  the  observational  sciences  which  can  be 
made  the  ground  of  good  teaching  in  the  schools;  teaching 
broad  enough,  and  deep  enough,  and  sound  enough  to  merit 
specific  notice  in  requirements  for  admission  to  college? 
Astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  meteorology,  physiology, 
physiography,   physics,   and   zoology   have   been   proposed. 

2  This  quotation  may  not  be  verbally  accurate. 
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Among  all  these  I  believe  physics  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  and  the  most  practicable.  It  is  more  fundamental  and 
elementary  than  any  of  the  others  save,  possibly,  chemistry. 
It  offers  a  greater  variety  of  definite  everyday  topics  of  in- 
terest than  any  of  the  others  save,  possibly,  chemistry. 
Moreover,  it  can  be  treated  from  first  to  last  by  quantitative 
as  well  as  by  qualitative  methods,  which  gives  it  a  distinct 
advantage  over  most  of  the  other  sciences,  chemistry  in- 
cluded. I  am  well  aware  that  the  quantitative  side  of  sci- 
ence-teaching can  be  dwelt  upon  too  much,  or,  rather,  too 
exclusively,  but  the  danger  on  that  side  is  far  less  than  on 
the  other.  Good  science-teaching,  and  all  other  good 
teaching,  no  doubt,  must  throw  the  individual  pupils  upon 
their  own  resources.  Now  it  has  long  seemed  to  me  that 
the  teacher  who  attempts  to  lay  out  in  physics,  or  in  any 
other  science,  individual  observational  work  which  is  not 
mainly  quantitative  has  before  him  a  task  of  enormous  diffi- 
culty. Qualitative  facts  are  apt  to  be  very  obvious  or  very 
obscure.  A  stone  falls  to  the  ground;  everybody  knows 
that.  Why  does  the  stone  fall  to  the  ground?  Nobody 
knows  that.  How  fast — under  what  quantitative  law — does 
the  stone  fall?  That  is  the  kind  of  question  we  can  take  up 
in  the  laboratory  with  the  least  likelihood  of  wasting  time 
and  effort,  although  this  particular  question  I  hold  to  be 
rather  too  difficult  for  experimental  treatment  in  ordinary 
schools.  Of  course,  not  all  scientific  work  can  be  quantita- 
tive. Not  all  of  the  best  scientific  work  can  be  quantitative. 
But  all  of  the  best  scientific  work  in  any  broad  sense  is 
characterized  by  a  certain  clearness  of  sight  and  rigor  of 
logic  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  best  inculcated  in  young 
minds  by  quantitative  work.  Such  work  is  for  the  young 
student  of  science  what  the  "  setting-up  drill  "  is  to  the 
young  soldier.  It  gives  him  an  abiding  sense  of  professional 
form. 

I  am  much  interested  in  propositions  to  recognize  botany 
and  zoology  as  requirements  for  admission  to  college,  and  I 
am  glad  that  we  are  to  have  discussions  of  these  sciences  as 
school  studies.     I  hope,  however,  that  I  shall  be  forgiven  if 
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I  now  express  the  opinion  that  botany  and  zoology,  if  they 
are  to  be  accepted  as  requirements  for  admission  to  college, 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  the  labora- 
tory study  of  physics.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  a  boy  or 
a  girl  must  have  had  a  formal  course  in  physics  before  be- 
ginning the  conscious  observation  of  plants  and  animals. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  such  observation  should  be 
encouraged  and  taught  very  early — in  the  primary-school 
stage,  or  earlier  still.  It  is  precisely  because  such  work  is 
within  the  capacity  of  young  children  that  I  would  not  have 
it  required  for  admission  to  college.  It  should  be  assumed, 
not  required.  I  should  hardly  venture  to  speak  so  freely 
upon  this  matter  if  I  did  not  feel  myself  to  be  in  accord  with 
distinguished  representatives  of  the  very  sciences  to  which 
I  have  alluded.  For  example,  botany  was  tried  as  an  admis- 
sion subject  for  Harvard  college  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
It  was  the  ordinary,  descriptive,  "  systematic " 3  study 
familiar  to  the  schools.  It  was  given  up  as  unsatisfactory 
after  some  years  of  trial,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
an  educational  reformer  can  set  for  himself  to-day  is  to  con- 
vince the  botany  and  zoology  professors  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity that  anything  worth  recognizing  can  be  done  by  the 
schools  in  their  departments.  There  is  one  prominent  edu- 
cational institution  in  the  East,  perhaps  more  than  one,  that 
now  has  botany  as  a  requirement  for  admission.  It  is  ap- 
parently about  the  same  kind  of  requirement  that  Harvard 
used  to  have.  I  am  not  informed  whether  the  authorities 
of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  the  institution  I  have  in 
mind,  are  satisfied  with  this  requirement,  which  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  one  with  them,  but  I  have  heard  a  number 
of  teachers  mention  the  school  study  induced  by  it,  and  none 
of  them  favorably.  I  hope  to  see  all  the  natural-history 
sciences,  including  physiology,  recognized  as  requirements 
for  admission  to  college,  provided  they  can  be  put  by  the 
schools  upon  such  a  level  as  to  presuppose  a  good  training 
in  elementary  physics,  and  perhaps  chemistry.  As  to 
meteorology,  astronomy,  and  physiography,  I  find  the  pre- 

3  Gray's  How  Plants  Grow,  with  analysis  of  simple  specimens. 
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vailing  opinion  among  my  colleagues  at  Harvard  to  be  that 
the  first-named  should  not  be  taken  up  without  physics,  but 
that  the  two  latter  may  be.  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  or 
belittle  the  merits  of  astronomy  and  physiography  as  studies 
for  young  people.  Their  interest  and  their  importance  are 
self-evident.  But  these  are  largely  out-of-door  studies,  and 
as  such  they  are  very  heavily  handicapped  in  competition 
with  other  sciences  for  a  place  in  schools.  Chemistry  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  only  formidable  rival  to  physics  as  a 
science  requirement  for  admission  to  college,  but  yet  among 
my  colleagues  at  Harvard  I  find  in  the  department  of  chem- 
istry a  very  strong  preponderance  of  opinion  in  favor  of 
physics,  rather  than  chemistry,  for  admission.  If  I  do  not 
quote  the  opinion  of  men  in  other  colleges,  it  is  merely  be- 
cause I  am  not  so  well  informed  as  to  that  opinion. 

But  there  are  difficulties,  obstacles  on  the  college  side  and 
on  the  school  side.  College  faculties  are  generally  con- 
trolled by  men  of  middle  age,  and  I  have  observed  among 
such  men  a  certain  lack  of  enthusiasm,  to  speak  within 
bounds,  for  the  labor  of  revising  requirements  for  admission, 
framing  new  requirements,  investigating  school  conditions, 
and  laying  out  courses  of  study  to>  fit  those  conditions. 
This  disinclination  does  not  argue  old-fogyism  or  lack  of 
energy;  it  is  rather  characteristic  of  men  active  and  eminent 
in  their  profession.  They  are  doing  their  work  in  their  own 
way — with  approved  courses — with  an  approved  sequence 
of  courses.  Their  years  are  fruitful,  and  they  dread  the  loss 
of  time  which  novel  undertakings  would  entail.  We  must 
not  look  to  them  for  help.  We  must  look  to  young  men  for 
new  labors.  Even  young  men  picking  up  this  elementary 
labor  may  feel  that  they  are  sacrificing  something — ambi- 
tion for  research,  perhaps.  And  so  they  may  be  for  the 
moment,  but  young  men  are  made  for  such  sacrifices;  they 
thrive  on  them.  Let  them  take  up  and  carry  through  the 
work  of  co-ordinating  the  colleges  and  schools,  to  the  great 
good  of  both;  and  twenty-five  years  hence,  when  some  other 
great  new  work  is  to  be  done,  it  will  be  their  turn  to  hold 
back  and  to  declare  themselves  satisfied  with  the  world  just 
as  it  is. 
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On  the  school  side,  too,  there  are  conservatism  and  estab- 
lished routine.  School  principals  in  the  East  are  not  usu- 
ally teachers  of  natural  science.  They  are  rather  likely  to 
be  teachers  of  the  classics,  and  though  I  do  not  find  such 
teachers  as  a  rule  unfriendly  to<  physics,  after  this  study  is 
established  upon  a  laboratory  basis  in  their  schools,  I  think 
they  are  sometimes  slow  to  see  the  possibility  of  altering 
the  school  programme  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  room  for 
any  new  study  demanding  much  time.  And  the  laboratory 
teaching  of  physics  does  demand  much  time,  especially  in 
the  school  programme.  That  fact  must  be  resolutely  faced 
at  once.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  serious  obstacle  to 
the  general  adoption  of  such  a  course.  Some  former  diffi- 
culties have  now  disappeared.  Once  the  expense  for  ap- 
paratus seemed  prohibitive,  but  fairly  good  apparatus  is  now 
to  be  had  for  a  very  low  price.  Formerly  there  was  a  lack 
of  suitable  text-books.  Now  every  month  announces  a  new 
book,  each  better  than  all  before  it,  and  the  only  difficulty 
of  the  teacher  is  to  make  up  his  mind  which  of  all  these 
books  he  will  use.  Formerly  there  was  a  dearth  of  compe- 
tent teachers.  Now  this  dearth  is  less.  With  all  these  im- 
provements in  the  situation,  however,  there  remains  the 
difficulty — the  impossibility — of  doing  good  laboratory 
work  in  very  large  class  sections.  I  still  think,  as  I  thought 
ten  years  ago,  that  for  the  best  results  among  young  pupils, 
the  laboratory  sections  should  not  be  larger  than  twelve. 
The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  more  advanced 
pupils  in  the  school  may  fitly  be  employed  as  laboratory 
assistants  to  look  after  the  work  of  the  less  advanced,  but  to 
this  proposition  I  cannot  give  my  assent.  I  have  too  high 
an  opinion  of  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  laboratory- 
teaching  to  be  willing  to  intrust  it  to  boys.  Boy 
assistants  may,  however,  lighten  the  mechanical  labor  of 
arranging  and  caring  for  apparatus,  and  this,  in  a  large 
school,  is  no  inconsiderable  service.  Would  that  I  might 
find  some  way  of  impressing  upon  school  principals,  and 
school  boards,  the  folly  of  burdening  a  science  teacher  with 
that  kind  of  work  which  can  be  done  better  by  mechanics 
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or  by  intelligent  janitors.  It  is  by  giving  every  mechanical 
aid  and  relief  to  the  teacher,  and  by  this  alone,  that  labora- 
tory physics  can  be  made  practicable,  in  the  best  sense,  in 
large  schools. 

However  great  the  difficulties  of  our  problem  are  on  the 
school  side,  and  I  would  not  belittle  these  difficulties,  they 
can  be  overcome  if  public  sentiment  demands  the  work,  and 
in  the  forming  of  public  sentiment  upon  such  a  question  the 
influence  of  college  requirements  is  tremendous.  What- 
ever may  be  said  in  criticism  of  the  requirements  in  experi- 
mental physics  for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  as  they 
have  been  maintained  for  the  past  ten  years,  no  one  who  has 
been  familiar  with  the  matter  will  deny  that  they  have  been 
the  chief  factor  in  revolutionizing  the  school  teaching  of 
physics  throughout  New  England,  and  what  Harvard  has 
done  there,  other  colleges  have  done,  or  can  do,  elsewhere. 

The  third  question  which  I  proposed  at  the  outset  has 
been  touched  upon  more  than  once  in  what  I  have  already 
said,  but  a  fuller  statement  of  what  my  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion would  be  is  found  in  the  following  definition  and 
description,  recently  adopted  by  the  Harvard  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 


DEFINITION  OF  THE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  HARVARD  COLLEGE  AND 
THE  LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

A  course  of  study  dealing  with  the  leading  elementary  facts  and  principles 
of  physics,  with  quantitative  laboratory  work  by  the  pupil. 

The  instruction  given  in  this  course  should  include  qualitative  lecture- 
room  experiments,  and  should  direct  especial  attention  to  the  illustrations 
and  applications  of  physical  laws  to  be  found  in  everyday  life.  The  candi- 
date will  be  required  to  pass  a  written  examination,  the  main  object  of  which 
will  be  to  determine  how  much  he  has  profited  by  such  instruction.  This 
examination  may  include  numerical  problems.  It  will  contain  more  ques- 
tions than  any  one  candidate  is  expected  to  answer,  in  order  to  make  allow- 
ance for  a  considerable  diversity  of  instruction  in  different  schools. 

The  pupil's  laboratory  work  should  give  practice  in  the  observation  and 
explanation  of  physical  phenomena,  some  familiarity  with  methods  of  meas- 
urement, and  some  training  of  the  hand  and  the  eye  in  the  direction  of  pre- 
cision and  skill.  It  should  also  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  fixing  in  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  a  considerable  variety  of  facts  and  principles.     The  candidate 
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will  be  required  to  pass  a  laboratory  examination,  the  main  object  of  which 
will  be  to  determine  how  much  he  has  profited  by  such  a  laboratory  course. 

The  candidate  must  name  as  the  basis  for  his  laboratory  examination  at 
least  thirty-five  exercises  selected  from  a  list  of  about  sixty  described  in  a 
publication  issued  by  the  University  under  the  title,  Descriptive  list  of 
elementary  exercises  in  physics.  In  this  list  the  divisions  are  mechanics 
(including  hydrostatics),  light,  heat,  sound,  and  electricity  (with  magnetism). 
At  least  ten  of  the  exercises  selected  must  be  in  mechanics.  Anyone  of  the 
four  other  divisions  may  be  omitted  altogether,  but  each  of  the  three  remain- 
ing divisions  must  be  represented  by  at  least  three  exercises. 

The  candidate  will  be  required  to  present  a  notebook  in  which  he  has 
recorded  the  steps  and  the  results  of  his  laboratory  exercises,  and  this  note- 
book must  bear  the  indorsement  of  his  teacher,  certifying  that  the  notes  are 
a  true  record  of  the  pupil's  work.  It  should  contain  an  index  of  the  exer- 
cises which  it  describes.  These  exercises  need  not  be  the  same  as  those 
upon  which  the  candidate  presents  himself  for  the  laboratory  examination, 
but  should  be  equivalent  to  the  latter  in  amount  and  grade  of  quantitative 
work. 

The  notebook  is  required  as  proof  that  the  candidate  has  formed  the 
habit  of  keeping  a  full  and  intelligible  record  of  laboratory  work  through  an 
extended  course  of  experiments,  and  that  his  work  has  been  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  raise  a  presumption  in  favor  of  his  preparation  for  the  examina- 
tion. But  much  greater  weight  will  be  given  to  the  laboratory  examination 
than  to  the  notebook  in  determining  the  candidate's  attainments  in  physics. 
Experience  has  shown  that  pupils  can  make  the  original  record  of  their 
observations  entirely  presentable,  so  that  copying  will  be  unnecessary,  and 
they  should  in  general  be  required  to  do  so. 

This  course,  if  taken  in  the  last  year  of  the  candidate's  preparation,  is  ex- 
pected to  occupy  in  laboratory  work,  recitations,  and  lectures,  five  of  the 
ordinary  school  periods,  about  fifty  minutes  in  length,  per  week  for  the 
whole  year.  With  a  few  exceptions,  exercises  like  those  in  the  Descriptive 
list  already  mentioned  can  be  performed  in  a  single  school  period,  but  for 
satisfactory  results  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  repeat  an  exercise.  Two 
periods  per  week  for  the  year  should  be  sufficient  for  the  laboratory  work 
proper.  If  the  course  is  begun  much  earlier  than  the  last  year  of  the  candi- 
date's preparation,  as  it  well  may  be,  it  will  require  more  time. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  old  requirement,  which 
this  is  intended  to  replace,  will  observe  in  the  new  state- 
ment, as  compared  with  the  old  one,  the  following  points 
of  interest: 

First:  Some  reduction  of  the  individual  laboratory  work, 
in  order  to  give  opportunity  for  more  attention  to  illus- 
trations and  applications  of  physical  laws  outside  the 
laboratory. 

Second:  A  recognition  of  the  fact  that  laboratory  note- 
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books  brought  from  a  preparatory  school  are  usually  charac- 
teristic of  the  school  rather  than  of  the  individual  candi- 
dates. (Frequently  two  or  more  pupils  work  jointly  in  the 
laboratory.  Their  notebooks  will  be  strikingly  alike,  but 
a  laboratory  examination  will  show  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  candidates  when  they  apply  for  admission  to 
college.) 

Third:  An  effort  to  encourage  the  study  of  physics  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  preparation  than  is  now  customary  for 
that  study.  (This  purpose  appears  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  description,  which  recognizes  the  length  of  the  ordi- 
nary recitation  period  of  the  schools,  and  suggests  that  the 
physics  work,  which  is  now  commonly  done  in  the  last  year 
of  the  candidate's  preparation,  may  well  be  begun  "  much 
earlier."  The  arrangement  and  length  of  the  exercises  in 
the  revised  Descriptive  list,  soon  to  be  issued  by  the  Uni- 
versity, will  make  this  purpose  still  more  apparent.) 

Most  of  what  precedes  was  delivered  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Science  Institution  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  in  Milwaukee.  Dis- 
cussion there  indicated  something  like  what  follows  as  the 
favorite  arrangement  of  natural-science  studies  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  West: 

First  year:  "  General  science  "  and  botany. 

Second  year:  Zoology  and  physiology. 

Third  year:  Physics. 

Fourth  year:  Chemistry. 

Now  I  believe  that  college  teachers  of  biology  would,  as 
a  rule,  disapprove  the  recognition  of  the  first  two  years  of 
this  science  programme  as  preparation  for  admission  to  col- 
lege; as  a  partial  substitute  for  Greek  or  Latin,  for  example. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  Shall  we  admit,  once  for  all, 
that  the  better  classes  of  high  schools  cannot  be  expected  to 
prepare  boys  for  the  more  exacting  colleges?  That  is  the 
answer  of  some,  of  many;  but  I  am  not  willing  to  take  it  as 
the  final  answer  of  the  public.  Why  cannot  the  order  of  the 
science  studies  be  changed?  I  believe  that  physics  can  be 
taught — taught  definitely,  continuously,  profitably — in  the 
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first  years  of  a  high-school  course.     I  believe  that  it  can  be 
as  well  taught  in  those  years  as  Latin  or  Greek. 

But  many  will  say:  We  must  wait  for  the  mathematics, 
for  geometry  and  algebra,  before  we  take  up  physics.  How 
much  geometry?  The  relation  of  square  of  hypothenuse 
to  square  of  base  and  altitude  in  the  right  triangle  and  a 
few  simple  facts  concerning  similar  triangles.  In  addition, 
the  relation  of  radius  to  circumference  and  to  area  in  a  cir- 
cle. How  much  algebra?  The  ability  to  state  and  solve 
very  simple  equations  with  one  unknown  quantity.  Must 
we  put  off  physics  to  the  third  year  on  this  account?  I 
know  that  teachers  value  physics  as  a  means  of  showing 
pupils  the  use  of  algebra.  Will  not  the  mathematics  of  the 
first  two  years  go  better  and  faster  with  physics  as  a  run- 
ning mate? 

Suppose  physics  to  be  studied  throughout  the  first  two 
years  of  a  high-school  course,  not  necessarily  with  daily 
exercises,  followed  by  chemistry  in  the  third  year,  and,  in 
the  fourth  year  by  some  two  studies  chosen  from  the  follow- 
ing list:  astronomy,  botany,  physiology,  physiography, 
zoology,  etc.  Would  not  this  arrangement  give  a  reason- 
able, even  a  rich,  variety  of  scientific  study,  and  would  it  not 
be  possible  to  keep  all  of  this  study  on  a  level  with  the  lin- 
guistic study  which  it  seeks  in  some  measure  to  replace  in 
requirements  for  admission  to  college? 

Edwin  H.  Hall 

Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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TESTS    FOR    DEFECTIVE    VISION    IN    SCHOOL 

CHILDREN 

It  is  assumed  that  the  readers  of  the  Educational 
Review  need  no  argument  to  convince  them  of  the  presence 
in  our  public  schools  of  much  detected  and  undetected  eye 
disease,  militating  against  the  obtaining  of  a  desirable  edu- 
cation by  scholars  and  the  imparting  of  such  an  education 
by  teachers.  Instances  of  students  who,  through  myopia 
or  other  ocular  diseases,  are  unable  to  see  reasonable  dis- 
tances, and  who  by  glasses  or  other  treatment  find  such 
obstacles  removed;  or  of  others,  who,  through  hyperme- 
tropia  or  astigmatism,  find  themselves  disinclined  to  study, 
owing  to  an  overtaxed  muscle  of  accommodation,  with  con- 
sequent asthenopia,  or  eye-tire,  headache,  etc.,  and  who  by 
suitably  adjusted  glasses  are  enabled  to  study  with  pleasure 
and  comfort,  are  of  sufficient  frequency  to  have  deeply  im- 
pressed every  individual  engaged  in  educational  work. 

It  is  also  assumed  that  the  readers  of  the  Review  under- 
stand the  significance  of  the  term  myopia  (near-sight), 
or  an  elongated  optical  axis,  with  a  lack  of  distinct 
retinal  focusing,  requiring  a  concave  glass  to  correct; 
of  hypermetropia  (sometimes  erroneously  called  far-sight), 
or  a  shortened  optical  axis,  in  which  clear  vision  is  only  ob- 
tained by  an  overtaxed  muscle  of  acommodation,  requiring 
a  convex  glass  to  correct;  of  astigmatism,  or  a  cylindrically 
instead  of  a  spherically  shaped  cornea,  which  produces  more 
than  one  optical  axis,  thus  developing  visual  confusion,  and 
overtaxation  of  the  muscle  of  accommodation,  in  its  en- 
deavor to  harmonize  and  blend  the  plurality  of  axes — a 
condition  requiring  a  cylindrical  glass  to  correct;  and  of 
asthenopia,  whose  composite  significance  is  eye-tire,  print- 
blurring,  headache,  etc.,  produced  by  an  overtaxed  muscle  of 
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accommodation,  in  its  efforts  to  neutralize  refractive  errors 
by  forcibly  regulating  the  convexity  of  the  lens  of  the  eye. 

It  is  further  assumed  that  its  readers  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  proper  erection  of  school  buildings,  with 
reference  to  light,  and  its  direction;  the  necessity  of  abun- 
dant artificial  illumination  and  its  quality;  the  proper 
construction  of  desks  with  regard  to  the  child's  size  and 
position;  the  necessity  for  frequent  change  of  occupation 
during  school  hours,  and  many  other  important  questions 
bearing  on  circumstances  calculated  to  affect  the  ocular 
health  of  students. 

What  is  of  particular  interest  to  teachers  in  this  instance 
is  the  detection  of  existing  ocular  diseases  and  the  adoption 
of  means  calculated  to  bring  relief.  Is  there  a  method  easy 
to  use,  reasonably  accurate  in  character,  applicable  to  all 
cities,  large  and  small,  accessible  to  the  masses,  and  impos- 
ing upon  them  no  hardship?  To  this  question  an  affirma- 
tive answer  is  unhesitatingly  given,  and  it  will  be  the 
writer's  privilege  in  this  article  to  describe  a  plan,  the  out- 
lines of  which  have  already  been  sketched  in  a  little  book, 
written  by  himself  for  teachers,  entitled,  The  eye  and  its 
care.1 

Between  two  and  three  years  ago  I  submitted  to  the 
Minnesota  Academy  of  Medicine  a  paper  entitled  "  Refrac- 
tion in  schools,"  proposing  a  procedure  for  the  easy  detec- 
tion of  most  ocular  diseases  by  principals,  through  which 
students  might  be  placed  upon  a  path  leading  toward  re- 
lief, which  impressed  the  Academy  so  favorably  as  to  induce 
it  to  forward  to  the  Minneapolis  Board  of  Education  a  peti- 
tion for  its  formal  adoption. 

The  Board  at  that  time,  for  reasons  probably  satisfactory 
to  itself,  practically  tabled  the  resolution.  Last  January, 
after  the  election  of  a  new  board  of  education,  and  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  plan  by  Superintendent  C.  M.  Jordan, 
together  with  a  renewed  suggestion  from  the  Academy,  the 
method  was  promptly  adopted,  and  the  writer  appointed  as 
its  superintendent. 

1  Philadelphia  :  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1896. 
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Meanwhile  the  University  of  Minnesota,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Professors  Kiehle  and  Gale,  placed  the  method  in  active 
and  successful  operation;  and,  at  the  request  of  Professor 
Kiehle,  the  writer  has  for  two  years  conducted  lectures  and 
clinics  upon  the  subject  before  the  University  Summer 
School  and  the  classes  in  pedagogy,  resulting  in  its  satisfac- 
tory adoption  in  many  Minnesota  cities.  Drs.  Harlan  and 
Wood  of  Baltimore  used  the  method  in  a  somewhat  modi- 
fied form  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  a  year  or  more 
ago,  with  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

Immediately  after  the  writer's  appointment  as  board  of 
education  oculist,  active  operations  were  begun,  and  in  a 
short  time  25,696  children  had  been  examined,  by  our  effi- 
cient and  interested  school  principals.  One  hundred  dollars 
was  allowed  for  expenses,  which  has  more  than  covered  the 
expenditures,  as  only  some  test-types  and  printed  matter 
are  necessary,  copies  of  which  are  here  given. 

MINNEAPOLIS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  189 

Dear  Sir  : 

Your  child's  eyes  have  been  examined  by  me  this  day.     I  believe  it  advis- 
able to  consult  an  Eye-Doctor  of  recognized  standing,  and  if  you  feel  unable 
to  consult  one  at  his  office,  a  Dispensary  will  do  the  work  free  of  charge. 
Respectfully, 

Principal  School. 

Upon  the  back  of  this  card  should  be  printed  the  names, 
location,  and  office  hours  of  the  different  free  dispensaries. 

A  plain  lecture  was  delivered  to  the  principals  descriptive 
of  ocular  anatomy,  physiology,  and  refraction,  with  its 
errors,  including  myopia,  hypermetropia,  and  astigmatism. 
This  was  supplemented  by  a  clinic,  or  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  method  on  some  fifty  pupils  furnished  by  Super- 
intendent Jordan,  during  which  the  writer  first  made  his 
test,  distributed  cards,  and  filled  in  the  statistical  papers 
himself,  and  then  requested  many  of  the  principals  to  do  the 
same  under  his  instruction.  Test-cards  and  printed  matter 
were  then  distributed  to  the  principals,  and  they  were  re- 
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quested  to  make  the  tests,  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with 
their  other  work. 

The  examination  should  not  be  conducted  in  the  presence 
of  other  scholars,  as  familiarity  with  the  letters  leads  to  in- 
correct  responses.     It   should   be  ascertained   if   the   child 


cc 

E 

2CK 

TB 

ICK 

LXX 

D  L  N 

70 

P  TE  K 

50 

XL 

F  Z  B  D  E 

40 

XXX 

OELZTQ 

30 

XX 

IiPORFDZ 

20 

Snellen's  Test-types  (much   diminished  size).     A  majority  of  the  letters  on  the 
20-foot  line  should  be  read  by  a  normal  eye,  when  sitting   20  feet  from  the  card. 

habitually  suffers  from  red  and  inflamed  eyes  or  lids,  after 
which  the  visual  tests  should  be  conducted.  The  Snellen 
test-card  should  be  hung  upon  the  wall,  in  a  good  light,  un- 
covered by  glistening  glass  and  on  a  level  with  the  pupil's 
head.  The  letters  are  of  such  accurate  proportions  as  to  be 
seen  by  a  natural  eye  at  certain  fixed  distances:  the  large 
top  letter,  marked  C  C,  being  seen  at  200  feet;  the  letters 
directly  underneath,  marked  C,  at  100  feet;  the  next  line, 
LXX,  at  70  feet,  etc.  The  line  marked  XX  should  be  seen 
at  20  feet,  and  is  the  test-line  used  in  conducting  the  ex- 
amination. The  pupil  should  therefore  be  seated  20  feet 
from  the  card,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  letters  on  the  20-foot 
line  can  be  seen  at  this  distance,  credit  should  be  given  for 
the  normal  or  20-foot  line.  Each  eye  should  be  separately 
examined,  the  other  being  fully  covered  by  a  card,  which  is 
better  than  the  hand  or.  handkerchief,  as  the  latter  not  only 
induce  pressure  upon  the  globe,  thus  impairing  the  test,  but 
are  conveyors  of  filth  and  contagion.     The  pupil  should  be 
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given  credit  for  the  smallest  line  of  which  he  reads  a  majority 
of  the  letters,  and  the  result  inscribed  as  20,  30,  70,  200, 
etc.,  in  the  appropriate  line  of  the  statistical  blank,  remem- 
bering that,  if  even  the  200-foot  line  cannot  be  seen,  the  re- 
sult should  be  written  thus,  o.  Time  may  be  saved  if  two 
assistants  can  be  secured;  one  to  keep  the  records,  the  other 
to  stand  at  the  test-card  and  point  out  the  letter  lines,  etc., 
while  the  principal  sits  by  the  pupil,  covers  the  eyes,  and 
conducts  the  test. 

After  noting  the  smallest  line  read  by  each  eye,  it  should 
be  ascertained  if  the  pupil  really  habitually  suffers  from  tired 
eyes  or  headache  after  study,  care  being  taken  that  such 
troubles  are  not  imaginary,  after  which  the  answer  should  be 
inscribed  as  "  Yes  "  or  "  No,"  in  the  proper  line.  If  in- 
flamed eyes  are  not  habitual,  the  pupil  reads  a  majority  of  the 
letters  in  the  20-foot  line  with  each  eye,  and  does  not  fre- 
quently experience  eye-tire  and  headache  after  study,  the 
examination  may  be  considered  satisfactory;  but  if  the  re- 
verse of  this  develops,  a  card  of  warning  should  be  sent  to 
the  parent,  urging  that  an  "  ILye-Doctor  "  be  consulted  at 
his  office  or  dispensary.  The  word  "  Eye-Doctor  "  should 
be  used,  as  many  people  do  not  discriminate  between  the 
words  oculist  and  optician.  The  warning  cards  may  be 
heeded  or  not,  as  the  parent  elects;  it  is  not  obligatory,  and 
imposes  no  hardship.  The  influence  of  the  principal  may  of 
course  be  exerted  in  the  proper  direction,  but  such  influence 
must  obviously  not  be  directed  in  favor  of  any  particular 
oculist  or  dispensary,  but  should  be  used  against  the  consult- 
ing of  opticians,  at  department  stores  or  elsewhere.  Chil- 
dren already  wearing  distance  glasses  should  be  tested  with 
such  glasses  on  the  face,  while  those  wearing  glasses  for  close 
work  should  be  questioned  as  to  the  existence  of  asthenopia 
when  glasses  are  worn;  by  so  doing  much  opposition  from 
parents  and  attending  oculists  will  be  avoided. 

The  next  two  columns  in  the  statistical  paper  refer  to 
whether  an  oculist  has  been  consulted  or  not,  and  as  to  the 
effect  upon  the  child,  his  vision,  school-life,  headache,  etc., 
in  case  an  oculist  has  been  consulted  and  his  advice  followed. 
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These  two  columns  obviously  cannot  be  filled  in  for  some 
weeks  or  months,  or  until  the  principal's  advice  has  been  ac- 
cepted or  rejected,  and  in  case  of  the  former,  an  opportunity 
has  been  given  to  observe  the  results.  When  completed, 
however,  the  record  should  be  sent  to  the  board  oculist, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  such  records  to  the  board 
of  education. 

Only  such  children  as  are  deemed  defective  require  sta- 
tistical tabulation;  the  others  are  not  further  molested  until 
the  next  annual  examination,  which  should  occur  at  the 
beginning  of  each  school  year.  Experience  has  taught  that  it 
is  unprofitable  to  examine  first-grade  children. 

This  is  the  test,  and  while  it  inflicts  some  extra  work  upon 
principals  and  is  open  to  some  objections,  its  benefits  will 
be  enormous,  and  will  inevitably  lighten  the  teacher's  labor, 
by  enabling  many  defective  scholars  to  see  at  a  distance  and 
study  without  suffering.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that, 
owing  to  inexperience  on  the  part  of  the  principals  and  fre- 
quency of  uncorrected  ocular  defectiveness  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  the  first  year's  examination  must  inevitably  be 
the  most  burdensome. 

The  report  of  our  first  annual  examination  shows  that 
25,696  children  have  been  tested,  of  whom  8166,  or  32  per 
cent.,  were  deemed  defective.  Among  these  6451  eyes  were 
found  possessing  a  vision  of  20-30  or  a  little  worse  than 
normal;  2256  eyes  had  a  vision  of  20-40;  1214  a  vision  of 
20-50;  1 130  a  vision  of  20-70;  745  a  vision  of  20-100;  447  a 
vision  of  20-200;  and  43  eyes  were  practically  blind;  4472 
children  could  not  use  their  eyes  to  a  reasonable  extent 
without  eye-tire,  headache,  etc.  The  individual  percentages 
of  defectives  in  the  different  schools  have  ranged  all  the  way 
from  11  to  67  per  cent.;  the  latter  occurring  in  a  conspicu- 
ously poorly  lighted  and  unsanitary  building. 

What  have  been  the  practical  results?  These  have  been 
difficult,  and  in  short,  impossible  to  completely  estimate, 
owing  to  many  causes  of  which  a  few  will  be  enumerated. 
In  the  first  place,  such  results  cannot  be  accurately  compiled, 
for  obvious  reasons,  unless  all  examinations  are  made  and 
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subsequently  watched  by  a  single  oculist,  either  with  or 
without  assistants.  Statistics  compiled  from  numerous  and 
unreliable  sources  are  manifestly  not  entirely  trustworthy. 

In  the  second  place,  many  reports  received  by  the  writer 
from  principals  were  very  meagerly  filled  out  in  the  last 
column,  referring  to  the  effect  produced  upon  the  child  by 
proper  treatment.  The  writer  knows  of  many  instances 
where  good  results  followed  treatment,  but  where  such  re- 
sults were  not  duly  chronicled.  Then  a  very  large  proportion 
of  defectives  are  delaying  the  consulting  of  an  oculist  from 
various  causes — among  which  may  be  enumerated  heedless- 
ness, carelessness,  incredulity,  pride  coupled  with  financial 
distress,  fear  of  being  advised  to  wear  glasses,  the  near  ap- 
proach of  a  long  vacation,  during  which  time  such  matters 
may  be  adjusted,  etc.  Many  children  who  are  debarred 
from  seeking  proper  advice,  from  these  and  other  causes,  will 
naturally  soon  be  enumerated  among  those  who  are  deemed 
defective,  sought  counsel,  and  received  benefit. 

But  notwithstanding  these  obstructions  to  progress,  the 
annual  reports  recently  studied,  together  with  subsequent 
conferences  with  principals,  show  unmistakably  that  in  the 
neighborhood  of  two  thousand  children  have  been  signally 
benefited  by  the  results  of  the  preliminary  tests. 

Many  near-sighted  children  unable  to  see  blackboards, 
charts,  etc.,  and  debarred  from  comprehensively  observing 
the  world,  and  learning  its  lessons,  have,  by  the  aid  of 
properly  adjusted  glasses,  been  placed  upon  an  equality  with 
their  comrades.  Many  children  unable  to  study  without 
pain  and  fatigue,  consequent  upon  hypermetropia  or  astig- 
matism, have  by  a  similar  remedy  been  relieved  of  their  in- 
firmity and  enabled  to  assume  high  rank  as  scholars.  Other 
children  have  been  emancipated  from  the  mortification  inci- 
dent to  the  possession  of  crossed-eyes,  by  an  operation; 
while  others  have  been  placed  on  the  road  to  good  vision, 
by  operative  interference  upon  congenital  cataracts. 

Other  channels  of  relief  might  be  mentioned,  if  space  per- 
mitted, but  enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  that  while 
statistical  figures  of  an  absolutely  accurate  character  are 
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unavailable,  and  dependence  must  be  placed  on  the  "  general 
results " — yet  one  may  feel  well  assured  that  the  plan, 
wherever  made  operative,  will  yield  large  and  signally  bene- 
ficial results. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  satisfactory  results  has  been 
the  frequent  consulting  of  opticians  instead  of  oculists. 

Since  the  adoption  of  this  plan  by  the  Board,  our  city  has 
been  flooded  with  fulsome  advertisements  and  circulars  from 
opticians  to  teachers,  parents,  and  physicians;  soliciting  their 
trade  and  influence,  and  setting  forth  their  especial  adapta- 
bility to  this  line  of  work,  with  the  assurance  that,  in  case 
further  consultation  was  necessary,  the  pupil  would  be  sent 
to  some  oculist  of  the  optician's  choosing.  It  can  be  easily 
seen  by  an  intelligent  observer  that,  inasmuch  as  many  have 
followed  such  erroneous  leading,  our  work  has  been  corre- 
spondingly embarrassed  in  its  true  usefulness,  notwith- 
standing which  great  benefit  has  accrued,  which  will  be 
enhanced  another  year,  as  the  people  become  better  edu- 
cated on  the  subject.  This  preliminary  examination  is  not 
merely  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  need  of 
glasses,  but  in  the  hopes  of  disclosing  the  existence  of  almost 
all  ocular  diseases.  The  eye  is  not  a  merely  mechanical 
machine,  which,  when  "  out  of  order,"  simply  requires  for 
its  correction  a  pair  of  glasses.  It  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate and  complex  organs  of  the  body,  liable  to  the  diseases 
of  other  living  structures,  and  extremely  sensitive  to  im- 
proper treatment,  including  the  adjusting  of  glasses,  which,  if 
improperly  performed,  often  leads  to  the  direst  consequences. 
Pathological  ocular  conditions,  including  refractive  errors, 
cannot  be  properly  diagnosed  and  treated  without  a  good 
medical  education,  supplemented  by  special  ocular  instruc- 
tion, fair  judgment,  and  experience.  It  is,  therefore,  almost 
an  insult  to  intelligence  to  urge  that  even  the  best  opticians 
are  incapable  of  passing  judgment  upon  diseased  ocular  con- 
ditions or  of  properly  correcting  refractive  errors,  although 
they  may  frequently  happen  to  give  good  satisfaction 
in  recommending  a  pair  of  glasses.  The  truth  is  that  in 
undertaking  such  work  they  are  practicing  medicine,  and 
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should  be  legally  restricted  in  their  trade  to  selling,  dis- 
pensing, and  manufacturing  glasses,  a  principle  which  has 
been  recently  emphasized  by  the  Ohio  legislature,  in  an  Act 
restraining  opticians  from  prescribing  glasses,  under  im- 
proper circumstances. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  that  these  facts  be  empha- 
sized by  school  boards,  superintendents,  and  principals,  just 
preceding  the  occurrence  of  the  school  tests. 

It  may  interest  the  readers  of  the  Review  to  know  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  June  last,  I  read  before  the  Opthalmologi- 
cal  Section  a  paper  upon  this  subject,  and  that  the  Section 
officially  indorsed  this  method  for  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion of  school-children's  eyes  in  a  set  of  resolutions,  and 
recommended  its  use  to  all  boards  of  education. 

Frank  Allport 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


VI 
ON   MEDICAL  TEACHING 

The  doctrine  of  interest  and  theory  of  apperception  are 
two  great  principles  upon  which  modern  education  rests: 
the  first  states  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  produc- 
tion of  mental  activity:  the  second  describes  the  steps  by 
which  knowledge  is  acquired.  These  generalizations  con- 
stitute universal  laws  of  teaching,  for  they  are  based  upon 
the  investigation  of  psychological  processes  involved  in 
learning. 

Interest  always  has  been  used  in  education  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  impart  more  facts,  but  in  itself  was  deemed  of  no 
more  importance  than  the  sugar  coating  of  a  pill.  Modern 
teachers,  however,  make  the  awakening  of  a  many-sided 
interest  one  of  the  aims  of  education,  and  to  this  purpose  sub- 
ject-matter is  subordinated.  By  creating  both  thoughtful- 
ness  and  the  desire  for  more  facts,  interest  assures  assimila- 
tion and  is  called  the  "  long  lever-arm  of  education  ";  it  also 
furnishes  a  guarantee  for  further  progress  after  the  pupil's 
formal  training  is  completed.  Psychological  analysis  gives 
interest  its  high  place  in  modern  education  and  shows  why 
it  can  be  used  as  a  reliable  test  for  any  curriculum  or  method 
of  instruction. 

The  theory  of  apperception  states  the  laws  governing 
mental  assimilation.  We  build  the  new  upon  the  old;  our 
grasp  of  a  new  idea  is  controlled  by  the  character  of  the 
older  group  of  ideas  already  existent  in  the  mind,  and  all 
teaching  must  aim  at  preserving  a  certain  relation  between 
the  new  material  offered  and  the  content  of  the  mind.  A 
study  of  the  processes  of  apperception  gives  a  death-blow 
to  the  theory  that  the  mind  can  be  filled  with,  and  retain, 
isolated  facts.  The  new  idea  must  find  itself  at  home;  it 
must  be  at  once  welded  to  the  old,  or  it  will  rapidly  slip 
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away.  Under  the  older  educational  systems  much  effort 
was  wasted  by  expending  mental  energy  upon  improperly 
related  facts. 

To  apperceive,  however,  requires  mental  activity,  and  this 
can  be  assured  only  when  the  mind  occupies  that  attitude 
toward  a  subject  which  is  denoted  by  the  term  "  interested." 
Modern  educators  claim  that  the  physiology  of  mental  proc- 
esses should  be  studied  by  every  teacher  in  order  that  sub- 
ject-matter may  be  presented  in  a  way  that  conforms  to 
those  processes.  The  law  of  apperception  furnishes  the  line 
for  constructing  a  rational  educational  plan;  interest  gives 
that  plan  its  dynamic  value. 

The  curriculum  of  a  medical  school  represents  an  analysis 
of  medicine  into  various  subjects,  which  are  presented  to  the 
student  in  what  is  considered  to  be  their  logical  order. 
First,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry;  then  materia 
medica,  pathology,  and  therapeutics;  finally  medicine  and 
surgery.  Evidently  the  design  of  the  curriculum  is  to  fill  the 
student-mind  with  knowledge;  it  begins  with  laying  solid 
foundations  of  elementary  subjects  and  upon  these  building 
the  superstructure  of  medicine  and  surgery.  The  same  logi- 
cal principle  rules  the  order  of  presentation  of  any  one  sub- 
ject; anatomy  begins  with  the  thorough  study  of  the  bones; 
before  the  action  or  use  of  a  drug  is  taught,  its  habitat,  ap- 
pearance, and  chemistry  must  be  learned. 

Such  a  curriculum  may  be  logical  when  subject-matter 
alone  is  regarded,  but  it  does  not  represent  the  order  in 
which  the  mind  most  easily  acquires  knowledge.  The  mind 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  passive  and  waiting  to  be  filled; 
to  apprehend  a  fact  requires  activity,  and  this  activity,  so 
essential  for  learning,  is  best  aroused  when  the  student's 
mind  comes  into  contact  with  a  subject  at  the  point  most 
favorable  for  awakening  interest.  It  is  the  fruit  or  flower 
that  stirs  in  us  the  desire  to  study  the  details  of  botanical 
structure;  it  is  the  disease  or  injury  that  gives  anatomy  and 
pathology  their  great  importance.  The  medical  curriculum 
violates  the  doctrine  of  interest  at  the  very  start;  instead  of 
stimulating  mental  activity  at  the  outset  by  beginning  at 
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the  point  of  greatest  interest,  it  wearies  the  mind  and  inter- 
poses the  resistance  of  the  least  attractive  subjects.  Instead 
of  aiming-  to  give  the  student  an  impetus  which  will  carry 
him  over  the  dry  details,  it  attempts  to  get  up  speed  by 
applying  friction;  it  adds  a  handicap  just  as  the  student  steps 
upon  the  race-course  of  medical  instruction. 

The  study  of  apperception  shows  that  the  value  of  facts 
depends  upon  perceiving  their  relations  to  other  facts  and 
that  this  act  of  perception  is  a  great  aid  to  the  development 
of  interest;  delay  in  forming  connections  between  facts 
means  their  isolation  and  brief  retention.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  medical  curriculum  correlation  does  not  appear 
as  a  guiding  principle;  the  student  receives  his  knowledge 
in  pieces,  which  must  be  held  in  the  memory  and  later  put 
together  like  parts  of  a  picture-puzzle.  The  value  of  an- 
atomy, pathology,  and  therapeutics  becomes  very  evident 
when  these  subjects  are  presented  in  their  relations  to  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  but  a  delay  of  months  or  years  between 
the  presentations  of  related  subjects  means  a  loss  of  many 
ideas  necessary  for  apperception,  and  the  imperfect  grasp  of 
the  new  ideas. 

The  medical  curriculum  is  constructed  with  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  laws  of  apperception;  instead  of  recognizing 
mind  as  the  controlling  factor,  it  obliges  the  student  to  ex- 
pend a  part  of  his  power  in  bending  his  mind  to  conform  to 
a  rigid  plan  governed  by  subject-matter  alone.  Medicine  is 
a  difficult  science  to  teach  at  the  best,  yet  our  medical  facul- 
ties arrange  a  curriculum  which  both  displays  their  own 
pedagogical  ignorance  and  adds  to  the  labors  of  the  student. 

Not  always  have  medical  faculties  originated  from  an 
honest  desire  to  teach  medicine,  but  often  the  chief  aim  has 
been  to  give  prominence  to  themselves.  From  the  com- 
mercial side,  it  is  very  profitable  to  be  known  in  the  com- 
munity as  a  professor  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  giving 
the  impression  of  extensive  knowledge  to  numerous  young 
men  who,  in  their  difficulties,  naturally  will  turn  to  you  for 
counsel.  In  many  schools  these  commercial  interests  crowd 
upon  the  educational  and  lower  the  standard  of  instruction. 
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The  didactic  lecture,  so  largely  used  in  medical  teaching, 
makes  prominent  the  professor  and  gives  grand  opportuni- 
ties for  pyrotechnic  displays  of  learning  which  fairly  dazzle 
the  admiring  audience.  Hence  this  form  of  teaching  has 
clung  tenaciously  to  the  medical  schools;  it  forms  a  part  of 
the  compensation  of  the  medical  instructor. 

From  an  educational  standpoint,  the  didactic  lecture  has 
few  redeeming  features.  Rarely,  in  undergraduate  teach- 
ing, do  we  wish  the  personal  views  of  the  lecturer;  hundreds 
of  clearly  written  text-books  wilLgive  us  the  consensus  of 
opinion  upon  any  branch  of  medicine,  and  where  the  pri- 
mary aim  seems  to  be  the  imparting  of  a  large  number  of 
facts  the  didactic  lecture  is  a  roundabout  way  to  the  goal. 
In  a  lecture  facts  are  fired  at  the  class  in  repeated  volleys, 
but  the  lecturer  has  no  idea  how  often  he  misses  the  mark. 
Consider  the  labor  of  preparing  lectures,  the  exertion  of  de- 
livery, the  mental  energy  expended  in  cramming,  and  the 
net  result  of  permanent  knowledge  seems  very  small  in  pro- 
portion to  so  much  effort. 

The  gravest  charge  against  didactic  lecturing  is  that 
there  is  no  assurance  of  the  development  of  thoughtfulness. 
Telling  is  not  teaching;  language  has  not  the  power  of  trans- 
mitting ideas  from  speaker  to  hearer  unless  the  apperceiv- 
ing  mental  content  becomes  active.  The  lecturer  is  con- 
trolled chiefly  by  his  subject-matter  and  assumes  that  every 
fact  is  grasped  as  uttered;  he  has  no  means  of  knowing  how 
far  he  arouses  that  mental  activity  upon  which  his  entire 
success  as  a  teacher  depends. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  recitation  system  has  been 
in  use  in  many  schools.  The  student  commits  to  memory 
the  facts  from  a  certain  number  of  pages  in  a  text-book  and 
the  recitation  merely  tests  his  power  of  retention.  As  edu- 
cational exercises  most  recitations  are  wretched,  but  for 
cramming  they  are  far  more  effective  than  the  didactic  lec- 
tures, for  the  facts  come  direct  to  the  mind  without  filtering 
through  a  notebook. 

The  system  of  medical  teaching  naturally  leads  up  to  an 
examination  which  is  chiefly  a  memory  test.     The  students 
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appreciate  that  facts  are  the  things  valued,  and  in  almost  all 
medical  schools  cramming  for  examination  is  developed  to  a 
high  art.  By  means  of  trained  "  quiz  masters  "  the  tide  of 
the  student's  knowledge  is  brought  to  high-water  mark  at 
the  hour  of  examination:  the  ebb  sets  in  immediately  after, 
and  with  great  violence. 

From  this  cursory  view  of  medical  teaching  we  reach  the 
following  conclusions:  Curriculum  and  method  of  teaching 
seem  to  aim  at  a  filling-up  process;  even  this  aim  is  waste- 
fully  accomplished,  for  the  student  works  unnecessarily 
hard  by  being  called  upon  to  learn  and  relearn  disjointed 
facts.  During  the  course  mental  activity  is  neither  properly 
stimulated,  directed,  nor  tested.  In  proportion  to  effort  ex- 
pended, the  net  results  are  poor. 

At  present  there  is  a  strong  tendency  toward  increasing 
the  length  of  the  medical  course  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth 
year,  and  many  schools  have  taken  a  step  in  this  direction. 
The  trouble  with  the  medical  course  is  not  its  shortness, 
however,  but  the  poor  quality  of  the  teaching.  Not  until 
the  instruction  during  three  years  has  reached  its  highest 
efficiency  can  we  discuss  intelligently  the  question  of  a 
fourth  year.  It  should  be  our  object  to  diminish  the  per- 
centage of  waste  and  see  whether  three,  or  even  two,  years 
of  good  teaching  may  not  be  more  advantageous  than  four 
years  of  poor.  If  modern  education  rests  upon  physiologi- 
cal grounds  it  should  be  a  time-saver  for  the  student,  and  he 
has  a  right,  at  present,  to  view  with  some  suspicion  the  de- 
mand that  he  spend  a  fourth  year  in  his  medical  training. 
To  pour  more  facts  into  our  students  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily increases  their  power;  it  is  time  medical  instructors 
distinguished  between  quantity  and  quality. 

As  the  doctrine  of  interest  and  the  theory  of  appercep- 
tion formed  the  basis  for  criticism,  so  do  these  same  princi- 
ples determine  the  lines  along  which  reform  should  travel. 
The  curriculum  should  present  the  subject  at  the  point  of 
greatest  interest,  it  should  begin  with  clinical  instruction; 
around  the  patient,  or  at  least  the  disease,  we  should  group 
anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  therapeutics,  etc.     Clinics 
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for  first-year  students  should  be  an  important  feature,  and 
with  these  everything  else  should  correlate.  For  instance, 
a  case  of  gastric  disorder  would  serve  to  introduce  the  an- 
atomy of  the  digestive  tract,  the  physiology  of  digestion,  and 
the  action  of  certain  drugs  upon  mucous  membranes  and 
secretion. 

In  all  well-equipped  schools  there  is  enough  clinical 
material  about  which  the  main  features  of  the  other  sub- 
jects could  be  grouped.  The  curriculum  would  then  pre- 
sent the  facts  in  their  normal  relations,  and  the  student  would 
be  stimulated  by  the  interest  which  always  accompanies 
apperception.  The  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  a  detailed 
description  of  a  curriculum  constructed  upon  modern  princi- 
ples, but  the  problem  is  not  difficult  when  the  aim  is  under- 
stood. No  new  subjects  need  be  added;  medicine  and 
surgery  would  form  the  backbone  of  the  entire  course,  and 
with  them  the  other  branches  would  be  articulated.  The 
amount  of  material  presented  to  the  student  probably  would 
be  less  than  at  present,  for  the  completed  curriculum  would 
represent  an  economical,  as  well  as  scientific,  adaptation  of 
subject-matter  to  mind. 

The  didactic  lecture  and  parrot-like  recitation  should  be 
relegated  to  the  museum  for  mediaeval  curiosities.  The  stu- 
dent should  get  his  facts  from  the  books,  the  laboratory,  and 
the  hospital  ward;  in  the  recitation  and  clinic  the  student 
should  be  trained  to  handle  these  facts.  The  modern  reci- 
tation recognizes  that  permanent  and  effective  knowledge 
must  be  elaborated  by  ourselves;  only  the  energy  of  our  own 
thinking  can  give  dynamic  value  to  our  ideas.  A  properly 
conducted  recitation  causes  the  student  to  do  his  hardest 
thinking  in  the  classroom;  under  the  guidance  of  his  in- 
structor he  reasons  and  deduces  principles  from  the  store  of 
facts  previously  acquired.  The  doctrine  of  interest  and 
theory  of  apperception  control  each  step  in  the  recitation, 
and  not  merely  the  possession,  but  the  thorough  assimila- 
tion of  facts  is  the  test  of  effective  teaching. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  method  and  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  conducting  a  recitation  that  the  instructor 
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who  holds  a  position  in  a  medical  school  and  makes  no  effort 
to  fit  himself  for  teaching  shirks  his  duty;  he  is  content  to 
lag  behind  the  times  and  do>  slovenly  work.  Anyone  who 
knows  more  than  his  hearers  can  fill  a  lecturer's  place,  but 
the  proper  conduct  of  a  recitation  requires  ability,  applica- 
tion, and  skill;  the  modern  recitation  offers  a  field  worthy 
of  the  best  intellects. 

With  every  medical  school  there  is  connected  a  large 
number  of  men  who  teach  independently  of  one  another. 
If  the  work  is  to  reach  its  highest  efficiency,  there  must  be 
some  sort  of  organization  among  instructors.  There  should 
be  regular  meetings  of  the  teaching  corps,  at  which  plans 
should  be  submitted  for  discussion  and  the  proper  amount  of 
correlation  assured.  An  instructor  should  be  prepared  to 
state  and  defend  his  plans  on  pedagogical  grounds  and  free 
criticism  be  invited.  In  all  other  departments  of  education 
such  meetings  are  considered  indispensable;  medicine  is  not 
so  easy  to  teach,  nor  are  the  men  engaged  in  it  so  superior, 
that  they  can  dispense  with  such  aids  for  effective  work. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  every  change 
involved  in  the  application  of  "  the  new  education  "  to  medi- 
cine, but  rather  to  indicate  some  of  the  main  lines  along 
which  reform  should  come;  nor  should  it  be  understood  that 
every  medical  school,  to  the  same  extent,  illustrates  poor 
teaching.  Here  and  there  are  instructors  who,  particularly 
in  clinical  and  laboratory  work,  use  the  development  method 
of  teaching  and  appreciate  the  meaning  of  interest,  correla- 
tion, and  apperception.  But  a  careful  examination  of  a 
large  number  of  catalogues  fails  to  show  one  medical  faculty, 
as  a  body,  expressing  a  modern  attitude  toward  education. 
Announcements  may  call  attention  to  increased  laboratory 
and  hospital  facilities,  a  longer  course  of  study,  etc.,  but 
contain  nothing  to  show  that  the  field  of  medical  teaching 
has  become  affected  by  those  educational  advances  so  con- 
spicuous in  primary  and  secondary  schools.  Until  medical 
teachers  awake  from  their  "  dogmatic  slumbers  "  there  can 
be  no  step  forward. 

Let  us  anticipate  two  objections  which  are  made  again 
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and  again.  Many  point  to  the  number  of  great  men  pro- 
duced under  the  old  system.  Why  change  a  system  which 
has  produced  such  grand  results?  This  is  the  argument 
which  meets  every  attempt  at  progress;  in  the  cities  of  the 
Middle  Ages  many  people  grew  up  to  a  ripe  old  age  under 
conditions  which,  to-day,  would  land  those  responsible  in 
prison;  an  equally  good  argument  against  sanitary  reform. 
When  we  wish  to  judge  of  the  value  of  a  surgical  procedure 
we  ask  for  the  rate  of  mortality,  and  a  number  of  brilliant 
successes  count  very  little  compared  with  a  high  death-rate. 

The  second  objection  is  that  modern  teaching  demands 
too  much  of  the  instructor;  unless  better  paid,  a  physician 
cannot  afford  to>  give  so>  much  time  to  educational  work. 
This  objection  constitutes  the  reproach  of  medical  teaching, 
for  it  means  that  a  man  is  willing  to  accept  a  place  in  the 
medical  school  and  then  knowingly  give  the  student  a  poor 
article  for  his  money.  Such  a  man  has  no  business  to  be  a 
teacher,  and  the  medical  school  would  be  better  off  without 
him;  he  probably  is  keeping  out  a  better  man,  and,  while 
posing  as  a  martyr,  is  sacrificing  educational  interests  for 
the  sake  of  personal  prestige. 

It  is  to  the  medical  departments  of  the  large  universities 
that  we  should  look  for  the  first  steps  toward  improved 
teaching,  for  only  large  schools  can  offer  the  inducements 
for  men  to  prepare  themselves  as  teachers.  The  majority 
of  students  are  conscious  of  working  along  lines  of  re- 
sistance and  feel  that  they  will  forget  a  large  part  of  the 
information  as  at  present  poured  into  them;  they  would 
appreciate  the  saving  of  time  as  well  as  the  better  education 
to  be  gained  in  a  school  conducted  upon  rational  principles 
of  teaching.  The  small,  poorly  equipped  schools  which 
turn  out  the  half-trained  men  would  be  driven  from  the  field 
from  lack  of  support,  and  the  general  standard  of  medi- 
cal education  would  rise. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  medical  instructors  appreciate  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  exempt  from  the  general  laws  of  teach- 
ing, and  that  the  future  medical  student  is  now  receiving 
his  preparatory  education  along  modern  lines.     Is  it  likely 
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that,  when  he  reaches  the  professional  school,  he  will  be 
content  to  be  subjected  to  methods  of  teaching  long  ago 
deemed  obsolete? 

The  object  of  medical  education  is  the  development  of 
power  in  a  special  field,  and  this  object  is  not  accomplished 
merely  by  the  presentation  of  a  large  number  of  facts.  Re- 
form in  medical  teaching  does  not  mean  that  medicine  will  be 
made  easy;  it  means  the  adoption  of  methods  by  which  every 
particle  of  mental  energy  expended  is  realized  by  the  student 
in  the  shape  of  increased  power;  it  means  the  economy  and 
concentration  of  effort  during  three  years,  and  not  diffusion 
over  four;  it  means  that  the  medical  instructor  must  not  only 
know  his  subject  but  learn  something  of  the  science  and  art 
of  teaching. 

Montgomery  A.  Crockett 

University  of  Buffalo, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


VII 
DISCUSSION 

ELEMENTARY  GREEK  FOR  COLLEGE  FRESHMEN 

The  thesis  which  I  shall  attempt  to  defend  in  this  paper 
is  that  Greek  should  be  taken  out  of  the  preparatory  school 
and  made  entirely  a  college  study.  I  take  this  position  not 
because  of  want  of  appreciation  of  Greek,  nor  because  the 
change  would  bring  us  nearer  to  an  ideal  scheme  for  culture 
education,  but  because  the  change  seems  inevitable.  The 
A.  B.  classes  are  continually  growing  proportionately 
smaller,  and  the  young  people  are  going  to  the  B.  S.  courses 
and  to  the  technical  schools  for  culture  education.  The 
retention  of  Greek  in  the  preparatory  school  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this.  Relegate  it  entirely  to  the  college,  and 
the  situation  will  be  greatly  relieved.  I  offer  a  number  of 
considerations  which,  taken  together,  I  think,  fully  sub- 
stantiate my  position. 

i.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  college  men  and  the 
heads  of  training  schools  to  encourage  the  study  of  Greek, 
only  four  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  United  States  study  this  language,  while  thirty-five 
per  cent,  study  Latin.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the 
last  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Now,  the  colleges  must  look  to  this  four  per  cent,  for  their 
A.  B.  students,  while,  if  Greek  were  taken  out  of  the  second- 
ary school,  they  would  have  the  thirty-five  per  cent,  to 
draw  from.  The  thirty-one  per  cent,  who  study  Latin  with- 
out the  Greek  must  take  the  college  B.  S.  course  which 
contains  no  Greek,  or  go  to  the  science  or  technical  school. 
I  know  many  young  men  now  in  such  schools  who  are  there 
for  culture  and  to  get  a  degree,  and  who  never  expect  to 
practice  the  profession  or  art  which  they  are  studying. 
Abolish  preparatory  Greek,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  would 
be  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  A.  B.  students.     This 
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would  occur  even  though  Greek  be  not  made  an  elective  in 
the  A.  B.  course,  which  I  think  must  ultimately  be  done. 

2.  The  change  would  greatly  relieve  the  training  schools. 
Secondary  studies  are  now  so  numerous  that  no  course  can 
include  them  all.  The  most  formidable  task  before  the 
Committee  of  Ten  was  to  arrange  a  workable  schedule 
for  secondary  schools,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  history,  to>  say  nothing  of  French  and 
German,  cannot  well  be  crowded  into  a  four-years'  course. 
Omit  Greek,  and  the  programme  is  workable. 

3.  Great  relief  would  also  accrue  to  the  college.  It  is  the 
exception,  rather  than  the  rule,  for  an  applicant  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Freshman  class  to  come  well  prepared  in  Greek. 
This  is  certainly  true  with  the  Western  and  Southern  col- 
leges. The  classes  are,  therefore,  not  homogeneous. 
Many  of  the  students  have  to  work  off  conditions,  and 
it  is  only  by  dint  of  coaching  and  cramming  that  they  are 
able  to  pass  the  examinations.  It  were  better  to  begin  at 
the  beginning. 

4.  The  change  is  fast  becoming  a  necessity.  Greek  is 
not  generally  taught  in  the  secondary  schools.  While  it  is 
offered,  the  students  do  not  take  it.  In  fact,  the  people  do 
not  want  Greek  in  the  secondary  school.  It  has  been,  de 
facto,  crowded  out,  and  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  give 
the  outcast  a  warm  welcome  into  the  college  course. 

5.  After  all,  there  is  no  great  necessity  for  preparatory 
Greek.  An  extended  study  of  the  language  is  not  essential 
to  a  culture  course.  A  little  Greek  is  needed  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  English  and  the  tracing  of  etymologies. 
This  knowledge  may  well  be  obtained  in  a  two-year's  course 
in  college.  Again,  a  full  four-years'  course  of  Greek  in  col- 
lege, five  hours  a  week,  will  give  the  student  who  elects  it 
as  a  special  study  as  good  a  knowledge  of  the  language  as  he 
gets  by  present  methods. 

6.  The  last  and  most  potent  reason  which  I  mention  for 
transferring  Greek  wholly  to  the  college  is  that  the  interests 
of  culture  education  imperatively  demand  it.  The  student 
does  not  usually  decide  fully  the  question  of  going  to  col- 
lege until  the  close  of  his  preparatory  course.     He  then 
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finds  himself  confronted  with  the  fact  that,  without  Greek, 
he  cannot  enter,  and  the  alternative  of  two  years  more  in  the 
training-  school  or  no  college  course  is  before  him.  Too 
often  he  chooses  the  latter.  It  would  be  far  better  for  the 
colleges  to  require  for  admission  only  what  the  secondary 
schools  can  and  will  do  well.  Latin  will  give  no  trouble,  as 
it  is  a  popular  and  general  study.  Mathematics,  English, 
history,  and  elementary  science  are  also*  commonly  taug~ht. 
If  only  these  are  required,  students  may  be  well  and  uni- 
formly prepared  in  nearly  all  the  secondary  schools,  and  the 
number  which  may  be  induced  to  take  the  A.  B.  college 
course  will  be  greatly  increased. 

In  view  of  these  and  many  other  considerations  which 
might  be  mentioned,  I  plead  for  the  introduction  of  ele- 
mentary Greek  in  the  Freshman  class  in  college.  I  do  so 
in  the  interest  of  both  preparatory  school  and  college,  in 
the  interest  of  the  youth  of  the  land,  and  in  the  interest  of 

education.1 

J.  I.  D.  Hinds 

Cumberland  University, 
Lebanon,  Tenn. 

1  Such  courses  as  the  writer  advocates  are  already  offered  to  Freshmen  in  Cornell 
University  and  in  Columbia  College. — Editor. 
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Psychology  and  the  psychosis :  Intellect — By  Denton  J.   Snider.     Sigma 
Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  1896.     556  p.     $2.00. 

This  book  is  evidently  the  echo  of  the  work  done  in  St. 
Louis  by  the  present  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.  It  reflects  very  distinctly  the  re- 
markable influence  exercised  by  him  upon  many  of  the 
thinkers  and  educators  of  that  region.  It  is  Hegelian  to  the 
core,  and  I  do  not  know  a  native  American  work  which  has 
put  so  well  the  Hegelian  psychology  in  anything  like  tangible 
terms.  There  are  obscurities  enough,  as  there  are  bound  to 
be  in  all  attempts  to  express  Hegelian  thought  in  English; 
but  the  present  volume,  in  spite  of  much  that  is  the  despair 
of  the  experimentalist  and  of  the  common  reader,  clothes  in 
reasonably  clear  terms  the  ideas  of  that  school.  There  is 
nothing  slavish  in  the  style,  and  no  one  would  suspect  its 
lineage  who  did  not  already  understand  the  great  German, 
or  the  relation  of  Dr.  Harris  and  the  author  to  him.  The 
style  is  independent  and  moved  by  the  desire  to  put  the  case 
intelligently,  and  perhaps  nothing  but  the  extreme  difficul- 
ties of  the  problem  prevents  entire  success.  There  are  many 
of  the  paradoxes  incident  to  Hegelian  philosophy,  but  they 
are  tempered  by  that  broad,  humane,  and  intellectual  sympa- 
thy with  every  department  of  thought  and  action,  not  ex- 
cluding education,  art,  and  religion,  for  which  masters  and 
disciples  of  the  Hegelian  school  are  so  conspicuous. 

It  is  the  Introduction  that  is  most  open  to  criticism  on  the 
ground  of  obscurity,  though  it  is  delightful  to  see  with  what 
courage  the  author  faces  the  fundamental  problems  of  the 
Ego;  and  it  is  also  pleasant  to  remark  that  he  is  himself 
somewhat  conscious  of  the  limitations  and  difficulties  of  his 
nomenclature,  as  evidenced  by  the  admission  that  the 
reader's  efforts  to  master  it  may  be  vain. 
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When  the  author  comes  to  the  subject  of  Appercep- 
tion he  is  at  his  best.  Here  is  the  best  part  of  his 
work,  and  I  do  not  know  a  better  chapter  on  that  sub- 
ject, barring  some  affiliations  of  expression  with  the  school 
from  which  he  comes.  The  discussion  of  this  subject  is  very 
clear  and  instructive.  It  is  valuable  as  emphasizing  assimi- 
lation in  the  process  rather  than  attention,  which,  though 
it  is  an  important  element,  too  often  conceals  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  apperceptive  process.  The  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  work  have  considerable  interest  as  giving 
piquancy  to  the  idealistic  way  of  looking  at  the  world,  though 
the  author  does  not  intrude  that  point  of  view  upon  the 
reader. 

James  H.  Hyslop 

Columbia  University 

Talks   on  writing  English — By  Arlo   Bates.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  1897.     iv  +  322  p.     $1.00. 

The  sound  doctrine  of  composition  has  seldom  been  pre- 
sented in  more  persuasive  sermons.  Professor  Bates's 
Lowell  Lectures,  being  less  systematic  than  Professor 
Wendell's,  and  more  ethical,  should  be  even  more  popular. 
The  popular  inclination,  moreover,  is  toward  the  sayings  of 
the  artist  about  his  art  rather  than  toward  the  sayings  of  the 
critic.  And  mistaken  as  this  tendency  may  be,  it  will  lead 
to  nothing  but  profit  in  this  case.  There  is  even  the  justifi- 
cation of  such  passages  as  the  following,  which  not  only 
smell  of  the  workshop,  but  also  suggest  modifications  in 
theory: 

"  Elegance  is  chiefly  the  ability  to  convey  in  words  the  mood  of  the 
writer,"  p.  86. 

"  The  writer  must  content  himself  with  a  reawakening  and  rearrange- 
ment of  .  .  .  images  already  in  the  reader's  mind.  His  effect  of  novelty 
must  come  from  fresh  and  untried  combinations ;  from  the  vividness  with 
which  he  is  able  to  arouse  these  remembered  images  until  they  appear  so 
real  as  to  seem  new,"  p.  183. 

"  In  art  spontaneity  is  impossible  until  the  technical  method  has  been  so 
perfectly  mastered  that  the  creative  impulse  is  unhampered  by  inability  to 
express  itself,''  p.  211. 

"  It  is  less  easy  to  make  an  actual  person  real  in  the  mind  as  a  part  of  a 
fiction  than  it  is  to  realize  a  person  practically  imaginary,"  p.  261. 
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Of  what  is  more  general  and  fundamental  there  is  natu- 
rally nothing  new.  Professor  Genung  and  Professor  Wen- 
dell apparently  said  the  last  word  for  their  generation  when 
they  added  to  Bain's  work  a  definite  terminology.  In 
method  there  is  still  progress,  and  Professor  Bates  con- 
tributes his  share: 

"  The  best  technical  training  is  that  which  is  entirely  dissociated  from  any 
idea  that  permanent  work  is  being  done,"  p.  21. 

"  This  characteristic  need  of  clear-cut  accuracy  makes  especially  appropri- 
ate the  taking  up  of  Exposition  at  the  start ;  and  .  .  .  this  sort  of  composi- 
tion is  of  great  help  in  intellectual  growth,"  p.  131. 

"  It  is  well  to  accustom  the  mind  to  measure  compositions  by  the  number 
of  words,"  p.  135. 

"  A  phrase  or  a  sentence  can  be  more  readily  shaped  and  modified  while 
it  is  fresh,"  p.  276. 

"  Reading  aloud  in  English  from  a  book  in  another  language  is  excellent 
practice  in  .  .  .  training  the  mind  to  quickness  in  the  use  of  words," 
p.  282. 

"  A  pupil's  education  is  a  unit.  .  .  The  translation  which  injures  the 
pupil's  use  of  his  own  tongue  does  him  a  harm  which  cannot  be  atoned  for 
by  any  knowledge  it  gives  him  of  another,"  p.  283. 

It  is  much  to  the  author's  credit  that  he  pronounces  only 
once  (pp.  50-51)  on  a  matter  of  good  use.  After  complain- 
ing of  those  persons  who  insist  on  saying  fastly  (!),  he 
goes  on: 

"  An  adverb  is  sometimes  properly  used  in  its  flat  form  with  an  impera- 
tive when  in  other  cases  the  form  in  ly  is  proper.  We  say,  for  instance, 
"  walk  slow,  walk  slower  ;  but  '  He  walked  slowly  across  the  field  and  more 
slowly  over  the  bridge.'  Nothing  but  the  careful  training  of  the  perceptions 
avails  for  distinctions  such  as  these." 

The  point  of  departure  here  is  Professor  Earle's  English 
prose  (p.  264),  but  the  distinction  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  Pro- 
fessor Bates.  Shall  we  live  to  see  the  day  when  individual 
preference  in  such  matters  will  be  rated  at  its  true  value,  or 
are  we  doomed  forever  tO'  the  dissidence  of  dissent? 

The  style  is  suggestive  rather  than  precise,  and  the  treat- 
ment too  discursive  to  admit  more  than  a  vague  classifica- 
tion by  chapters.     Indeed,  the  book  is  as  much  for  the  artist 
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as  for  the  artisan.     But  it  is  more  than  a  guide  for  amateurs: 
it  deserves  the  attention  of  every  reader  of  themes. 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin 
Yale  University 


Macaulay's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  together  with  his  Essay  on  Johnson — Edited 
with  Notes  and  an  Introduction  by  Huber  Gray  Buehler.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  1896.     nop.      60  cents. 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield — Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Mary 
A.  Jordan.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1896.     305  p.   75  cents. 

The  De  Coverley  Papers,  from  The  Spectator — Edited  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  D.  O.  S.  Lowell.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1896.  174  p.  60 
cents. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson — Edited  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  Edwin  L. 
Miller.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1896.     302  p.    75  cents. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost — Books  I  and  II — Edited  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1896.  42  p.  50 
cents. 

The  scope  and  purpose  of  Longmans's  English  Classics 
Series,  to  which  these  books  belong,  have  already  been  ex- 
plained in  the  pages  of  this  Review.1  It  is,  therefore,  un- 
necessary to  say  more  than  a  few  words  on  the  comprehen- 
sive excellence  of  the  general  editor's  plan,  and  its  careful 
adaptation  to  the  precise  object  in  view.  The  efforts  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  to  improve  the  study  of  English  in  our 
preparatory  schools  are  likely  to  be  ably  seconded  by  a  series 
which  will  furnish  all  the  English  texts  required  for  admission 
to  college,  not  merely  well  edited,  but,  what  is  perhaps  even 
more  important,  edited  upon  uniform  and  consistent  princi- 
ples. Masterpiece  after  masterpiece  being  thus  approached 
in  the  same  manner,  the  series  becomes  an  instrument  of 
training  in  methods  of  study  for  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
and,  as  such,  a  steady  if  unobtrusive  influence  in  shaping  the 
teaching  of  English  in  our  schools. 

Differ  as  we  may  about  the  best  way  of  teaching  English 
literature,  we  are  likely  to  agree  that  this  series  is  built  in 
the  main  upon  the  right  lines.  It  is  unexceptionable  in  its 
outward  form  and  habit.  It  gives  us  in  every  case  a  clearly 
printed  text,  sufficiently  annotated  but  not,  as  a  rule,  over- 
weighted with  pedantic  comments;  a  biographical  and  criti- 

1  Educational  Review,  December,  1895,  and  February,  1896. 
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cal  Introduction;  a  bibliography,  through  which  the  stu- 
dent can  find  his  way  to  the  literary  and  historical  setting  of 
the  particular  classic  on  which  he  is  engaged;  a  chronological 
table,  and  some  hints  to  teachers — often  of  a  most  sug- 
gestive and  helpful  character.  In  every  case  we  thus  have  a 
book  edited  according  to  an  excellent  general  plan. 

In  the  hands  of  different  editors  this  design  is,  of  course, 
carried  out  with  different  degrees  of  success,  and  the  recent 
additions  to  the  series,  while  sharing  in  the  merits  incidental 
to  the  general  scheme,  are  otherwise  of  somewhat  unequal 
value. 

The  edition  of  Macaulay's  Johnson  by  Mr.  Huber  Gray 
Buehler  reaches  the  high  standard  set  by  certain  pre- 
vious issues  in  the  series.  There  are  some  excellent  school 
editions  of  this  essay,  but  Mr.  Buehler's  is  good  enough  and 
individual  enough  to  be  distinctly  welcome.  The  section  on 
Macaulay's  style  and  genius  is  finely  balanced  and  dis- 
criminating, and  indeed  the  whole  Introduction  is  worthy  of 
praise.  A  few  points  are  open  to  criticism.  In  the  notes 
Collins  is  briefly  spoken  of  as,  "  after  Gray  the  greatest 
lyric  poet  of  the  eighteenth  century."  The  statement  may 
be  correct,  Mr.  Swinburne  to  the  contrary,  but  it  seems  to 
me  a  mistake  to  put  what  is,  at  best,  a  matter  of  critical 
opinion  in  a  dogmatic  form. 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  edited  by  Mary  A.  Jordan, 
is  also  a  creditable  addition.  The  colleges  require  that  the 
book  shall  be  merely  read,  not  studied,  and  the  editor  has 
shown  a  wise  restraint  in  the  matter  of  notes,  believing,  as 
she  tells  us  in  the  Preface,  that  the  book  has  little  to  gain 
from  the  commentator.  The  sketch  of  Goldsmith,  other- 
wise good,  hardly  does  justice  to  the  lovableness,  vanity, 
and  ingenuousness  of  his  mixed  character. 

Mr.  D.  O.  S.  Lowell's  edition  of  the  De  Coverley  papers  is 
hardly  so  satisfactory.  By  an  inversion  of  the  order  usually 
followed  in  the  series,  the  critical  comments  precede  the  bi- 
ography, so  that  the  student  reads  of  Steele's  founding  The 
Tatler  and  Addison's  contributing  to>  The  Spectator  before 
he  is  told  who  Addison  and  Steele  were.  The  Introduction, 
as  a  whole,  seems  to  show  a  lack  of  feeling  for  relative  values. 
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Why  should  a  couple  of  pages  be  devoted  to'  probing  the 
weak  places  in  Thackeray's  picture  of  Addison  and  Steele  at 
the  Charterhouse?  There  is  much  for  a  beginner  to  learn; 
why  occupy  his  attention  by  telling  him  what  he  is  not  to 
believe?  The  style,  moreover,  is  not  always  unexcep- 
tionable. 

Mr.  Edwin  S.  Miller's  edition  of  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson 
has  also  some  weak  places.  On  the  first  page  of  the  Intro- 
duction we  encounter  this  surprising  generalization:  "  If  to 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo  we  owe 
the  present  conformation  of  the  map  of  Europe,  we  owe  to 
them  no  less  the  writings  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth, 
Byron  and  Shelley,  Macaulay,  Scott,  and  Carlyle."  The 
slightest  attention  to  chronology  shows  the  untenableness 
of  such  a  notion  in  the  case  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth, 
even  if  we  did  not  know  that  their  original  inspiration  was 
rather  the  rise  of  democracy  during  the  French  Revolution 
than  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  It  certainly  is  not  true  of 
Scott  as  a  poet,  for  all  his  best  poetry  was  written  earlier, 
nor  can  I  think  that  we  owe  the  "  Waverley  "  novels  to  the 
triumphs  of  Nelson  and  Wellington,  although  they  followed 
those  events.  The  thought  of  Byron  and  Shelley  as  inspired 
by  a  sense  of  England's  greatness  during  the  years  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  is  certainly  novel.  The  style  of  the  Introduc- 
tion could  be  simplified,  in  places,  with  advantage.  The 
purpose  of  literature  is  said  to  be,  inter  alia,  "  to  solemnize 
the  nuptials  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  to  embody  what 
may  be  in  terms  of  what  is  "  (p.  xvi).  The  direction,  not  to 
"  be  afraid  of  facts  "  (p.  xxviii),  is  concise  but  enigmatical. 

Even  older  reiaders  are  apt  to  regard  Paradise  Lost  from  a 
respectful  distance,  and  in  his  attempt  to  introduce  young 
readers  to  the  first  two  books  Professor  Hale  had  undoubt- 
edly a  difficult  task,  which,  in  some  respects,  has  been  most 
acceptably  performed.  The  notes  are,  as  a  rule,  sensible  and 
helpful;  the  illustrative  extracts  from  the  classic  epics  and 
from  the  Bible  are  a  valuable  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  an 
original  feature;  and  some  of  the  critical  sections  of  the 
Introduction — notably  those  on  style,  the  similes,  and  the 
meter — are  well  and  carefully  done.     Unfortunately,  Profes- 
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sor  Hale  is  not  always  equally  successful.  The  biographical 
sketch  fails  to  give  any  clear  impression  either  of  the  man 
John  Milton,  or  of  his  life.  Although  Milton's  life  and 
character  are  the  best  of  commentaries  on  his  work,  the 
editor  begins  his  sketch  by  warning  us  that  interest  in  the 
life  of  a  poet  often  draws  us  away  from  the  enjoyment  of 
his  poetry.  The  Life,  which  follows,  is  hurried  and  appar- 
ently perfunctory  (we  are  not  even  told  the  date  of  Milton's 
birth  except  in  the  chronological  table),  and  chiefly  com- 
posed of  autobiographical  passages  from  Milton's  prose  and 
verse,  strung  together  by  explanatory  comments.  The 
space  given  to  these  passages  is  disproportionate,  as  the 
sketch  does  not  give  the  scholar  enough  understanding  of 
Milton  to  make  their  full  interest  apparent.  Some  of  the 
critical  portion  is  open  to  question.  The  assertion  that 
Milton  "had  no  predecessors"  (p.xvii)  seems  too  unqualified. 
According  to  Dryden,  Milton  himself  declared  that  he  was 
the  poetical  son  of  Spenser,  while  the  influence  of  the  Eliza- 
bethans is  plainly  discernible  in  his  earlier  poems.  In  Para- 
dise Lost  he  had,  of  course,  predecessors,  although  he  may 
not  have  availed  himself  of  their  work.  The  description  of 
Comus  as  "  the  gallant  allegory  of  a  young  man  "  (p.  xx)  is  at 
best  ambiguous.  The  Civil  War  is  said  to  have  put  an  end 
to  Milton's  "  serious  but  light-hearted  poetry  "  (p.  xxi).  Pro- 
fessor Hale  is  apparently  referring  to  Comus,  but  Comus  was 
not  the  last  poem  Milton  wrote  before  the  Civil  War,  nor 
was  his  poetry  immediately  before  that  event  "  light- 
hearted."  We  already  hear  in  Lycidas  the  deepening  note 
of  warning  and  reproof.  What  the  Civil  War  probably 
"  put  an  end  to,"  for  the  time,  was  the  projected  work  on  the 
Fall  of  Man.  Such  slips  detract  from  the  general  excellence 
of  Professor  Hale's  work. 

Finding  faults  is  an  ungracious  task,  and  I  am  anxious 
rather  to  reaffirm  my  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Longmans's 
English  Classics  Series  as  a  whole.  The  average  excellence 
of  the  additions  to  it,  just  considered,  may  fairly  be  called 
high.  Taking  the  series  as  a  whole,  perhaps  a  trifle  more 
stress  might  be  laid  on  the  place  of  the  various  classics  and 
their  authors  in  the  large  movement  of  history  and  litera- 
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ture,  but  for  the  rest  I  cannot  see  how  its  general  character 
could  be  improved. 

Henry  S.  Pancoast 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Legends  of  the  Rhine — H.  A.  Guerber.  New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1895. 
xii  -f  350  p.     $2.00. 

Myths  from  northern  lands.  Narrated  with  special  reference  to  Literature  and 
Art — H.  A.  Guerber.    New  York  :  American  Book  Co.,  1895.    319  p.    $1.00. 

Legends  of  the  Middle  Ages — Narrated  with  special  reference  to  Literature  and 
Art — By  H.  A.  Guerber.  New  York  :  American  Book  Co.,  1896.  340  p. 
$1.00. 

These  three  books  will  prove  very  useful  to>  anyone  at  all 
interested  in  the  literature  that  deals  with,  or  is  based  upon, 
Teutonic  mythology.  Miss  Guerber  shows  herself  to  be  a 
conscientious  and  faithful  compiler,  with  literary  taste  and 
ability,  and  in  these  volumes  she  has  gathered  up  and  put 
into  attractive  form  the  myths  and  legends  that  have  been 
current  in  western  Europe  for  a  thousand  years  or  more. 
These  stories  have  become  so  thoroughly  woven  into  the 
literature  of  our  own  time  that  the  young  reader,  and  even 
the  scholar,  finds  necessary  some  account  of  these  romances 
in  their  earlier  form.  The  outlines  are  written  in  plain  but 
not  childish  language,  and  even  the  scholar  may  turn  to 
them  knowing  that  he  is  reading  a  scholarly  and  reliable 
account.  They  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  manual  of  myth- 
ology, nor  as  a  series  of  critical  essays,  but  rather  as  a  synop- 
sis of  many  of  the  epics  and  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  author  has  given  no  attention,  or  very  little  attention, 
to  the  earlier  and  more  obscure  versions,  all  disquisitions 
have  been  avoided,  and  explanations  have  been  given  only 
where  they  seemed  essential.  Frequent  quotations  from 
Tennyson,  Morris,  Longfellow,  and  others  are  introduced  to 
illustrate  statements  in  the  text.  A  large  number  of  illus- 
trations, for  the  most  part  reproductions  of  works  by  cele- 
brated artists,  make  the  books  more  attractive  and  help  to 
impress  the  text  upon  the  reader.  Excellent  indexes  ac- 
company each  book,  thus  making  them  very  convenient  for 
reference. 

In  the  first  of  these  books  the  writer  gives  a  brief  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  Rhine,  and  then,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  she  relates  the  numerous  legends  in  their  natural 
sequence  as  one  goes  up  the  stream.  The  second  book  is 
devoted  almost  entirely  to>  Teutonic  mythology,  and  to  it 
there  is  added  a  chapter  giving  a  very  good  comparison  of 
the  Greek  and  the  Teutonic  mythologies.  The  third  book 
gives  the  longer  and  greater  legends  upon  which  the  finest 
literary  productions  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  founded,  such 
as  Beowolf,  Gudrun,  Nibelungenlied,  and  Cid.  This  book 
closes  with  a  chapter  devoted  to  a  general  survey  of 
romance  literature. 

R.  W.  Moore 

Colgate  University, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Plane  and  solid  geometry  :  Suggestive  method — By  C.  A.  Van  Velzer,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  George  C.  Shutts,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis.  Madison,  Wis.: 
Tracy,  Gibbs  &  Co.,  1894.     viii  +  395  p.    $1.25. 

In  these  days  of  the  multiplication  of  text-books  on 
geometry,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  one  written  on 
original  lines  and  in  accordance  with  tested  pedagogical 
principles.  The  work  before  us  marks  a  radical  departure 
in  the  writing  of  a  text-book  on  geometry,  presenting  more 
the  appearance,  both  in  method  and  in  development, 
of  a  scientific  laboratory  manual.  Indeed,  the  authors  have 
carefully  avoided  the  time-worn  rut  along  which  most  other 
works  trace  their  method.  Without  departing  essentially 
from  the  traditional  logical  arrangement,  slight  changes  in 
the  usual  scientific  classification  of  subject-matter  occur 
wherever  such  departure  is  deemed  conducive  to  a  readier 
grasp  of  the  subject  by  the  average  pupil. 

The  educational  value  of  geometry,  as  a  means  for  the 
cultivation  of  a  logical  appreciation,  is  about  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  the  use  of  books  containing  clear-cut  demonstra- 
tions of  propositions.  Such  demonstrations  function  as  a 
handy  "  key,"  and  from  their  very  nature  force  the  student 
to  regard  geometry  as  a  memory  exercise  of  logical  deduc- 
tions. The  book  before  us,  on  the  contrary,  compels  the 
student  to  make  his  own  observation  of  relations,  to  judge  in- 
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dependency,  and  to  make  geometrical  generalizations,  just  as 
he  is  compelled  to  observe,  to  judge,  and  to  generalize  in  the 
scientific  laboratory,  being  guided  by  a  series  of  leading  sug- 
gestions logically  arranged.  The  general  treatment  of  this 
laboratory  method  of  getting  at  geometrical  truth  is  in  the 
highest  degree  pleasing.  For  example,  the  theorem,  "  An 
inscribed  angle  is  measured  by  one-half  its  intercepted  arc" 
(p.  112),  is  treated  as  follows: 

"  Let  A  be  an  inscribed  angle,  whose  sides  intercept  the 
arc  BC. 

"  To  prove  that  the  angle  A  is  measured  by  one-half  the 
arc  BC. 

"  There  are  three  cases. 

"  Case  I.  When  one  side  of  the  angle  passes  through  the 
center  of  the  circle. 

"  Sug.  1.  Connect  O,  the  center  of  the  circle,  with  C. 
"  Sug.  2.  Compare  <  A  with  <  OCA.     Give  auth. 
"  Sug.  3.  Compare  <BOC  with  <A.     Give  auth. 
"  Sug  4.  By  what  arc  is  <BOC  measured?     Why? 
"Sug.  5.  Then  by  what  part  of  the  arc  BC  is  the   <A 
measured?  " 

The  two  other  cases  of  the  theorem  are  developed  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  student  is  directed  to  compare  his  con- 
clusions in  the  three  special  cases,  and  then  a  "  There- 
fore   "  compels  generalization. 

A  comparison  of  the  above  treatment  of  this  theorem  with 
the  usual  cut-and-dried,  lifeless  demonstration  reveals  the 
true  pedagogical  significance  of  the  book.  If  students  are 
to  be  given  text-books  as  an  aid  to  study,  those  books  should 
indicate  the  way  to  the  acquisition  of  truth,  and  through 
the  knowledge  so  gained  create  the  valuable  discipline  in- 
herent in  the  mathematical  sciences.  In  other  respects, 
also,  the  work  presents  commendable  features.  For  in- 
stance, definitions  are  introduced  as  need  for  them  arises, 
regard  being  paid  to  the  proper  psychological  moment. 
Again,  a  wealth  of  original  exercises  (about  four  hundred) 
is  interspersed  among  the  theorems,  enabling  the  student  to 
make  immediate  applications  of  general  truths  to  particular 
cases.     The  subject  of  limits  is  treated  in  a  simple  manner, 
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and  its  application  to  various  theorems  is  ingeniously  de- 
veloped by  the  suggestive  method. 

A  book  like  this  one,  written  on  rational  principles,  can- 
not fail  to  find  due  appreciation  among  teachers  of  geometry 
in  secondary  schools.  Indeed,  it  is  as  valuable  as  a  book  on 
methods  of  teaching  geometry  as  it  is  a  text-book  for  stu- 
dents. It  is  very  probable  that  the  suggestive  method  will 
not  have  a  tendency  to  become  mechanical  in  operation  as 
is  the  case  with  the  usual  lack  of  method;  for  the  great  inter- 
est created  in  the  student  in  the  direction  of  self-active 
discovery  of  truth,  the  concomitant  concentration  of  atten- 
tion aroused,  and  the  increase  of  logical  power  developed, 
will  effectively  ward  off  a  tendency  toward  listless  rote 
work. 

Professors  Shutts  and   Van   Velzer  have,   in   this  book, 

made   a   valuable    contribution    to    the   cause   of   improved 

methods  of  mathematical  teaching  and  text-book  writing. 

George  B.  Germann 
Columbia  University 


Number  and  its  algebra — By  Arthur  Lefevre.   Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. , 
1896.     230  p.     $1.25. 

So  rare  are  treatises  on  the  pedagogy  of  mathematics,  and 
so  lively  is  the  interest  in  such  subjects,  that  a  work  with  the 
above  title  can  hardly  fail  to  excite  a  genuine  interest  among 
teachers.  Especially  is  this  true  when,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  the  author  writes  as  one  impressed  with  a  mission 
and  minces  no  words  in  setting  forth  his  views.  An  example 
of  this  plainness  of  speech  is  seen  in  the  criticism  of  McLellan 
and  Dewey's  Psychology  of  number,  and  in  the  very  good  hit 
at  Dr.  Harris  as  one  "  who — pace — writes  better  than  he 
edits."  In  pedagogical  matters  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
author  frequently  shows  itself,  as  in  the  theory  of  number 
in  general,  in  his  remarks  on  the  teaching  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem, in  the  placing  of  long  before  short  division,  in  his  views 
on  the  division  of  fractions,  and  in  his  epigram,  "  Bad  mathe- 
matics is  bad  pedagogy  as  well." 

But  while  the  purpose  is  a  laudable  one, — to  present  a  clear 
view  of  the  science  of  pure  number,  and  thus  to  bring 
teachers  to  consider  a  subject  upon  which  there  is  much 
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ignorance  abroad, — the  execution  of  the  work  is  not  of  a 
character  to  give  it  high  standing. 

In  the  first  place,  it  lacks  scholarship.  It  is  confessedly 
written  with  no  access  to  the  great  works  on  the  subject, 
and  with  little  apparent  knowledge  of  more  than  a  couple  of 
writers,  neither  of  whom  would  claim  to  rank  as  an 
authority.  The  result  is  seen  in  numerous  inaccu- 
racies running  throughout  the  work.  We  read  of  the 
"  late  vulgar  use  of  the  word  billion  in  American 
newspapers " ;  that  it  is  unknown  whether  the  Hindu 
algorithm  now  in  use  was  invented  by  one  person  or 
was  a  gradual  growth;  that  negative  numbers  were  "long 
called  imaginary,"  and  so  on;  statements  so  misleading  as  to 
be  substantially  false. 

The  danger,  too,  of  writing  with  the  fire  of  a  zealot  is  seen 
in  many  expressions  which  will  be  challenged  by  most 
readers,  and  for  which  good  usage  will  be  sought  in  vain. 
Thus,  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  algebraic  law;"  "all 
talk  about  carefully  distinguishing  multiplier  and  multipli- 
cand ...  is  sheer  nonsense;  "  and  negative  numbers  should 
never  be  explained  by  reference  to  right  and  left,  or  capital 
and  debt.  This  tendency  naturally  leads  to  the  use  of  strik- 
ing language,  and  so  pupils  excogitate,  and  terms  are 
volumetric,  and  conceptual  energies  play  a  part,  and  neo- 
nomic,  protonomic,  and  stirpal  numbers  are  recommended 
for  our  schoolroom  use. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  author  has  overesti- 
mated the  lack  of  material  already  accessible.  And  hence 
it  is  liable  to  come  to  pass  that  most  of  those  who  really  read 
the  book  will  seek  in  vain  for  much  that  is  at  the  same  time 
new  and  valuable.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  some,  after 
thoroughly  considering  the  innovations  proposed  in  lan- 
guage and  pedagogy,  may  turn  to  this  sentence  (p.  128)  and 
ponder  upon  it,  wondering:  "  Modern  tyros  in  pedagogics 
would  have  clone  better  to  consult  wise  predecessors  than  to 
follow  every  fad  of  educational  milliners  as  they  vie  with 
each  other  in  designing  latest  fashions." 

David  Eugene  Smith 

Michigan  State  Normal  School, 
Ypsilanti 
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NOTES  ON   NEW   BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in   this  place  does  not  preclude   extended  critical   notice  hereafter 

The  Harvard  Seminary  of  American  History  and  Institu- 
tions continues  to  put  forth  studies  that  are  both  important 
and  interesting.  The  latest  volume  is  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Dollinger's  Nominations  for  elective  office  in  the  United  States, 
in  which  the  history  of  the  present  practice  in  this  country 
is  carefully  traced,  and  the  several  remedies  that  have  been 
suggested  for  manifest  abuses  are  weighed  (New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1897.  209  p.  $1.50). Dr.  Bel- 
field  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School  has  edited  an 
attractive  little  volume  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  famous 
Letters  (New  York:  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  1897.  159  p. 
24  cents). Some  aspects  of  the  religious  life  of  New  Eng- 
land is  the  title  of  the  volume  containing  the  Carew  Lectures 
for  1896,  delivered  by  Dr.  George  L.  Walker  (Boston:  Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Co.,  1897.  208  p.  $1). A  student's  edi- 
tion, cheap  and  well  made,  of  Bryant's  translation  of  the 
Iliad  has  just   come   from   the  press   (Boston:   Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.,  1897.     2  vols,  in  one.     687  p.     $1). The 

revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Dr.  Williams'  Topics  and 
references  in  American  history  is  cordially  commended  to  all 
teachers  of  that  subject  (Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen, 

1897.     180   pp.     $1.00). Professor   Guyot    Cameron   of 

Yale  has  made  a  charming  little  book  in  his  Selections  from 
Pierre  Loti.  It  deserves  to  be  widely  read,  as  literature 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1897.     185  p.     70  cents). 

A  genuine  aid  to  the  intelligent  study  of  Heimatskunde 

is  given  by  Dr.  Dryer's  Studies  in  Indiana  geography.  The 
conception  and  execution  of  the  book  are  excellent.  Par- 
ticularly worthy  of  mention  is  the  topical  analysis  for  the 
study  of  Terre  Haute  (Inland  Publishing  Co.,  1897.  no  p. 
50  cents). 

EXTRACTS   FROM   EDUCATIONAL   REPORTS 
Superintendent  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  Newark,  N,  J.    .   .   .     Report  for  1896 

Kindergartens — The  great  bane  of  schools  is  formalism. 
The  belief  that  to  give  children  knowledge  of  a  few  facts 
and  a  few  arts  constitutes  education,  and  is  in  itself  valuable, 
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is  not  well  founded.  That  education  which  makes  for  right- 
eousness, and  hence  for  good  citizenship — the  education 
which  a  free  State  must  give  its  children  in  order  to  insure 
its  own  perpetuity — must  include  something  more  than  the 
imparting  of  knowledge  of  the  secondary  arts,  or,  indeed,  of 
all  knowledge.  It  must  create  ideals,  strengthen  the  will, 
furnish  judgment  or  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  bad 
and  good,  and  taste  or  a  fondness  for  the  good.  In  short, 
it  must  train  the  whole  being  of  the  child  to  wisdom  and  to 
altruistic  endeavor.  A  knowledge  of  the  arts,  such  as  read- 
ing and  writing,  bestowed  upon  one  whose  mind  is  un- 
trained, whose  ideals  are  low,  and  whose  aims  are  vicious, 
or  even  upon  one  who  is  indifferent  to  noble  ideals,  may  be 
a  positive  injury  to  society.  Hence,  the  importance  of  train- 
ing all  the  powers  of  the  children  toward  high  ends.  This 
the  kindergarten  does.  Furthermore,  the  instruction  in  the 
formal  branches,  which  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  in  most  of  our  elementary  schools,  is  often  entirely 
wasted  upon  little  children.  I  have  seen  many  instances  of 
cultivated  stupidity  among  children.  The  work  they  were 
required  to  do  was  beyond  them;  it  did  not  appeal  to  their 
interests,  and  did  not  stimulate  their  centers  of  activity; 
hence  they  became  deadened  in  feeling  and  dull  in  intellec- 
tuality; or,  if  their  vitality  was  too  great  for  this,  they 
expended  it  in  violation  of  law  and  order,  thus  receiving  effi- 
cient training  toward  a  criminal  life.  Thus,  many  of  the 
little  children  in  our  schools  have  received  positive  injury 
from  the  first  year  or  two  of  their  school  life.  .  . 

Manual  training — We  need,  in  Newark,  a  carefully  pre- 
pared manual-training  course,  coextensive  with  the  grades 
and  open  to  every  child;  and  I  recommend  that  such  a 
course  be  established.  In  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary 
grades  the  work  can  very  easily  be  prepared  under  the  regu- 
lar teachers  in  connection  with  the  director  of  drawing. 
Beginning  with  the  grammar  school,  special  tools  are 
needed,  and  I  recommend  that  in  the  basement  of  each 
grammar  school,  or  of  certain  centrally  located  grammar 
schools,  a  shop  be  fitted  up  and  equipped  with  the  necessary 
tools  for  a  simple  course  in  manual  training  for  the  boys  of 
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all  grades.  This  equipment  will  be  comparatively  inexpen- 
sive, and  only  a  small  additional  teaching  force  will  be  re- 
quired to  give  the  instruction.  A  suitable  instructor  should 
be  secured  soon  to  lay  out  the  work,  and  plan  for  the  equip- 
ment of  the  rooms,  and  advise  with  regard  to  necessary 
teachers  for  another  year.  The  crowning  feature  of  the 
training  course  should  be  the  polytechnic  high  school.  It 
is  obvious  that  such  a  school  cannot  be  established  and  fully 
equipped  until  there  is  a  place  in  which  to  put  it.  But  a 
beginning  should  be  made,  and  I  recommend  that  such  a 
beginning  be  made  at  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year; 
that  a  room  be  secured,  provided  with  the  necessary  tools, 
and  a  teacher  engaged  to  give  instruction  in  manual  train- 
ing to  such  boys  in  the  high  school  as  desire  to  take  a  man- 
ual-training course.  This  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  school, 
and  by  the  time  a  building  can  be  provided  there  will  be 
students  enough  already  interested  in  the  work  to  make  a 
school  of  reasonable  size. 

Superintendent  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    .    .    .    Report  for  1896 

Parents'  Societies — Nothing  has  been  more  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  the  Brooklyn  schools  than  the  apathy 
with  which  the  schools  have  been  regarded  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  There  are  signs,  however,  that  different 
views  are  likely  to  prevail  in  the  future.  One  of  the  most 
wholesome  indications  of  the  time  is  the  formation  of  two 
societies — one  in  the  district  of  No.  1,  the  other  in  the  dis- 
trict of  No.  35 — organized  to  aid  and  encourage  the  work 
of  public  education  in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  Such 
societies,  if  they  are  guided  by  wisdom,  may  do  much  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  and  especially 
to  establish  those  close  relations  between  parent  and  teacher 
that  are  essential  to  the  proper  training  of  the  child.  Such 
societies  may  lead  careless  parents  to  see  how  deep  a  con- 
cern they  have  in  the  education  of  their  children.  They  will 
bring  home  to  the  minds  of  many  who  do  not  now  see  it  the 
usefulness  of  art  education,  of  manual  training,  and  of  physi- 
cal culture.  They  will  take  care  that  the  school  grounds  are 
planted  with  flowers,  and  shrubs,  and   trees;    that   school 
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playgrounds  are  extended;  and  that  the  schoolrooms  are 
adorned  with  suitable  pictures.  They  will  secure  for  the 
schools  collections  of  plants,  shells,  minerals,  books,  maga- 
zines, and  photographs.  They  will  show  their  appreciation 
of  good  work  in  the  schools;  and,  when  there  is  criticism 
to  be  made,  they  will  make  it  in  so  kindly  a  way  as  to  dis- 
arm pugnacity.  Above  all,  they  will  lead  the  teacher  to  see 
that  the  school  is  doing  its  best  work  when  it  is  cordially 
co-operating  with  other  forces  for  good  in  the  community. 


Mayor's  committee  on  baths  and  public  comfort  stations,  New  York,  1896 

Baths  in  Public  Schools — The  basements  of  our  public 
schools,  which  are,  in  many  cases,  very  little  used,  are 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  establishment  of  spray  baths  for  the 
school-children.  Where  the  basement  is  used  as  a  play- 
ground, a  roof-garden  playground  might  be  substituted,  and 
so  a  double  advantage  secured.  The  credit  of  the  initiation 
of  this  movement  belongs  to  Gottingen,  a  city  of  twenty-one 
thousand  inhabitants,  in  Hanover,  Germany.  A  great  re- 
form had  been  made  in  school  affairs,  giving  the  most 
approved  methods  of  heating  and  ventilation  in  large, 
hygienically-constructed  buildings.  But  the  thought  came, 
of  what  avail  were  all  these  hygienic  arrangements  if  to  these 
buildings  were  admitted  dirty  children,  with  all  kinds  of  in- 
fectious germs?  Except  during  the  open  bathing  time  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
children  went  unwashed,  except  for  face  and  hands,  and 
especially  was  this  the  case  with  those  above  the  age  of  ten. 
The  basements  of  the  schools  were  empty,  there  was  a  good 
water  supply  and  drainage,  all  necessary  arrangements  for 
heating,  and  excellent  janitors.  A  consultation  with  the 
city  architect  proved  its  practicability  at  an  estimated  ex- 
pense of  $166.60  for  one  school.  The  common  council 
granted  $238  for  the  purpose.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  build- 
ing alterations,  as  asphalting  and  drainage  channels,  was: 
Reservoir,  with  fittings,  $61.88;  furnace,$40.46;  water  pipes, 
douches,  $71.40;  tubs  and  fittings  $11.90;  total,  $185.64. 

The  baths  were  ready  for  use  early  in  1885.     No  com- 
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pulsion  was  used,  and  at  first  only  a  few  children  went  down, 
but  after  two<  months  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  took  part 
in  the  bathing.     Each  scholar  who  wishes  receives  a  bath 
once  a  fortnight,  on  one  of  the  four  full  days  during  the  time 
school  is  open.     The  class  which  bathes  studies  some  lesson 
which  does  not   require   the  presence  of  the  whole  class. 
From  six  to  nine  children,  according  to  size,  go  down  at 
once,  and  when  they  have  had  time  to  undress,  a  second  set 
are  sent  down.     The  first  set  step  under  the  douches,  two 
or  three  under  each  douche  and,  when  they  have  bathed,  the 
others  are  ready  to  take  their  places.     Thus  the  douches  are 
kept  in  use,  and  the  time  occupied  is  comparatively  small, 
a  class  of  fifty-one  boys  bathing  in  fifty  minutes.     Girls  and 
younger  children  take  rather  longer.     The  disturbance  of 
lessons  is  not  so  great  as  was  feared.     Only  a  few  children 
are  absent  at  any  one  time  and  these  can  be  easily  controlled 
— the  boys  by  the  janitor,  the  girls  and  younger  children  by 
the   janitress.     "  The    quickness   and    willingness   to    learn 
after  bathing,  the  education  of  the  sense  of  cleanliness,  the 
furtherance  of  the  health  of  the  children,  are  such  important 
and  real  results  of  the  arrangement,"  says  School  Director 
Personn,  "  that  I  cannot  but  express  to  the  city  authorities 
the  wish   that,   if  possible,   similar  bathing  establishments 
might  be  introduced  into  the  other  public  schools."    Already 
it  has  been  found  that  parents  sent  cleaner  and  tidier  chil- 
dren to  the  handsome  new  school  buildings;  now  their  pride 
made  them  anxious  that  neither  the  janitress  nor  their  fel- 
low-scholars   should    see    ragged    or    dirty    underclothing. 
There  are  few  families  so  lost  to  all  better  feelings  that  this 
has  no  effect,  and  in  those  where  drink  has  driven  the  sense 
of  honor  away,  charity  must  give  clothes  to  the  poor  chil- 
dren.    Up  to  date  about  forty  cities  have  followed  Gottin- 
gen's  example,  at  a  cost  for  water  of  one-quarter  of  a  cent 
in  Germany,  and  one-fifth  of  a  cent  in  Switzerland. 

The  proposal  to  introduce  spray  baths  into  a  Boston  pub- 
lic school  first  came  up  in  the  early  part  of  1896.  The 
estimated  cost  of  fitting  up  the  bath  and  dressing  rooms  was 
$2600.  The  school  board  on  May  12  referred  the  matter  to 
the  committee  on  schoolhouses,  who  reported  or.  September 
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22  unfavorably.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  hygiene,  who  reported  in  favor  of  the  baths  on  October 
13.  A  long  discussion  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  question 
of  the  expediency  of  the  introduction  of  baths.  It  was  said 
that  the  board  had  been  at  work  trying  to  put  in  proper 
ventilating  apparatus  in  the  schools  to  do  away  with  unclean 
odors, in  one  school  spending  $4500  for  this  purpose ;but  they 
could  not  get  rid  of  the  odors.  The  order  to  provide  bath- 
ing accommodation  in  the  Paul  Revere  schoolhouse  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  eleven  to  eight.  In  this  city  the  advisa- 
bility of  providing  baths  in  school  basements  was  mooted  in 
the  preliminary  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  public  baths 
and  public  comfort  stations.  Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  superin- 
tendent of  school  buildings,  has  planned  to  leave  room  in  the 
basement  of  a  new  East  Side  school  for  which  ground  has 
been  condemned,  but  no  further  move  has  been  made  in  the 
matter. 


IX 
EDITORIAL 

It  is  an  instructive  and  discouraging  commentary  on  the 
paper  by  Dr.  Lukens,  printed  in  this  Review  for  June  last, 
that  the  newspapers  recorded  the  following  instances  of  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  being  conferred  causa  honoris,  in  utter 
defiance  of  educational  sentiment  and  conviction,  at  the 
Commencement  season  of  1897: 

Hamilton  College  :  Archibald  C.  McLachlan,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
St.  John's  College,  Fordham  :  James  H.  Walsh. 
Dartmouth  College  :  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Union  College  :  James  E.  Benedict,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Columbia  University. 

Up  to  this  time  no  one  of  the  gentlemen  named  has  pub- 
licly declined  the  degree,  as  did  Librarian  W.  E.  Foster  of 
Providence  a  few  years  ago;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  hesitate  to  add  it  to  their  names  or  to  make  any  use 
of  it. 


The  declaration  of  principles  reported  by  the  committee 
on  resolutions,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  its  closing  session  at  Milwaukee, 
has  the  merits  of  brevity  and  directness.  A  few  essential 
points  were  selected  for  emphasis  and  commendation,  and 
they  are  all  such  as  point  to  an  enlarged  conception  of  edu- 
cation and  to  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  school  and  col- 
lege as  social  factors  in  modern  life.  The  full  declaration 
was  as  follows: 

The  National  Educational  Association,  representing  teachers  of  every 
grade  and  engaged  in  every  form  of  educational  effort,  again  affirms  its 
unswerving  allegiance  to  the  highest  ideals  of  our  public  educational  system. 

We  believe  in  the  American  public  school.  From  kindergarten  to  uni- 
versity, it  stands  for  sound  training,  thorough  discipline,  and  good  citizen- 
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ship.  While  incompetent  teaching,  inadequate  supervision,  insufficient 
material  support,  or  sluggish  public  opinion  may  for  a  time  limit  its  useful- 
ness, they  cannot  wholly  destroy  its  beneficent  and  uplifting  influence. 

We  would  emphasize  particularly,  at  this  time,  the  duty  of  the  school  to 
the  community  that  it  represents.  The  work  of  the  school  is  not  ended 
when  its  responsibilities  to  the  individual  pupils  who  attend  it  are  discharged. 
It  must  keep  constantly  before  it  the  aim,  in  co-operation  with  the  home 
and  other  social  forces,  of  so  enriching  and  directing  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  society  it  serves  as  to  increase  respect  for  law  and  order  and  devotion  to 
high  ideals  and  sound  principles,  as  well  as  to  promote  efficiency  in  both 
public  and  private  life. 

We  demand  that  school  administration  in  all  departments,  including  the 
appointment,  promotion,  and  removal  of  teachers,  and  the  selection  of  text- 
books, shall  be  wholly  free  from  political  influence  and  dictation  of  every 
sort.  We  appeal  to  educated  public  opinion  and  to  the  press  of  the 
country  to  enforce  this  demand,  both  in  general  and  in  particular  instances. 

We  believe  that  the  public  schools  are  increasing  in  efficiency  as  the 
tenure  of  teachers  is  made  longer  and  more  secure.  An  increased  tenure 
of  office  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  broader  professional  preparation  and 
higher  standards  for  admission  to  the  work  of  teaching. 

We  know  that  education  is  more  than  instruction.  Those  subjects  of  study 
and  those  school-exercises  that  develop  the  pupil's  power,  refine  his  taste,  and 
call  out  his  constructive  capacity  are  not  "  fads,"  but  essential  elements  of 
school  training.  Especially  do  we  ask  for  closer  attention  to  the  hygienic  and 
sanitary  conditions  of  school  work,  and  to  that  instruction  and  those  influ- 
ences that  give  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  aesthetic  and  artistic  factors 
in  education,  and  that  develop  an  appreciation  of  them. 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  opportunity,  of  the  American 
college,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  cherished  traditions,  to  open  its  doors 
to  the  largest  number  of  students  possible.  To  this  end  it  must  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  public  high  school.  All  efforts  to  reach  this  result,  and 
to  bring  college  and  high  school  into  intimate  relations  of  mutual  depend- 
ence, have  our  cordial  approval  and  sympathy. 

We  urge  more  attention  to  the  study  of  the  history  and  principles  of  edu- 
cation in  colleges  and  universities,  not  alone  that  their  graduates  may  be  the 
better  prepared  for  the  work  of  teaching,  but  in  order  that  there  may  be 
sent  out  into  the  community  an  increasing  number  of  educated  citizens  who 
have  some  knowledge  of  educational  conditions  and  precedents,  and  who 
will  thus  be  able  to  contribute  a  prompt  and  intelligent  support  to  the  work 
of  the  public  school. 

We  ask  the  attention  of  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of  the 
government  to  the  valuable  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  to  the 
pressing  need  of  adequate  appropriations  for  its  support.  The  salary  of 
the  Commissioner  is  pitifully  small,  and  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  office 
and  of  this  nation.  On  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  the  country  we  ask  for  its 
increase,  and  also  for  the  provision  of  funds  to  enable  educational  investiga- 
tions and  experiments  to  be  undertaken  and  extended. 

The  Association  has  contributed  to  the  current  discussion  of  educational 
problems  three  reports  of  the  highest  importance,  prepared  after  laborious 
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and  long-continued  study  and  investigation  ;  one  on  secondary  education, 
one  on  elementary  education,  and  one  on  the  conduct  and  support  of  the 
rural  school.  We  earnestly  commend  these  reports,  the  work  of  trained 
specialists,  not  only  to  teachers,  but  also  to  legislatures,  to  members  of  school 
boards,  to  the  press,  and  to  intelligent  citizens  generally.  They  offer  a  safe 
guide  for  future  progress. 


The  Milwaukee  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  called  out  a  very  large  attendance  of  the  repre- 
sentative teachers  of  the  country.  The  enrolled  membership 
will  probably  be  found  to  have  exceeded  seven  thousand, 
thus  ranking  the  meeting  in  point  of  size  with  that  at  San 
Francisco  in  1888,  and  considerably  above  the  very  success- 
ful meetings  held  at  St.  Paul  in  1890,  Toronto  in  1891,  and 
Asbury  Park  in  1894.  The  Christian  Endeavor  Convention, 
with  its  extremely  low  railroad  rate  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
undoubtedly  attracted  many  hundreds  of  teachers  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  at  Milwaukee.  President  Skinner's  pro- 
gramme presented  some  very  attractive  features,  and,  de- 
spite the  intense  and  debilitating  heat,  the  sessions  were 
well  attended  throughout.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's  powerful 
plea  for  religious  training  in  education,  and  its  enthusiastic 
reception  by  the  teachers,  pointed  plainly  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  best  educational  thought  of  the  country  is  tend- 
ing. With  the  acceptance  of  Dr.  Abbott's  thesis  there  will 
arise  a  new  series  of  problems,  administrative  and  didactic, 
that  the  schools  must  somehow  undertake  to  solve. 

The  papers  on  the  rural-school  problem  were  sympatheti- 
cally received,  but  the  exhaustive  report  of  the  committee 
had  not  been  fully  enough  mastered  to  make  an  intelligent 
and  fruitful  discussion  of  its  contents  possible.  Clear-cut, 
helpful  addresses  of  a  practical  sort  were  made  by  Principal 
Green  of  New  Jersey  and  Principal  Boone  of  Michigan ;  both 
papers  will  repay  study. 

The  work  of  the  departments  varied  a  good  deal  in  inter- 
est and  excellence.  The  best  were  the  departments  of 
higher  and  secondary  education  and  the  Herbart  Society. 
The  decreased  attendance  at  the  child-study  department 
seemed  to  indicate  that  that  important  movement  is  gradu- 
ally passing  from  the  emotional  to  the  rational  stage;  which 
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is  a  healthy  sign.  All  of  the  departments  were  well  attended, 
and  a  number  of  papers,  of  more  than  average  value  were 
presented. 

The  Council  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  discussing  itself. 
Mr.  George  P.  Brown  led  in  an  instructive  discussion  of  the 
Council's  doings,  or  not-doings;  and  once  again  the  familiar 
fact  that  men's  convictions  depend  largely  upon  their  tem- 
peraments was  amply  illustrated  in  the  speeches  that 
followed.  In  choosing  President  De  Garmo  as  president  for 
1898,  the  Council  did  the  best  thing  possible  for  itself.  A 
committee  of  five,  headed  by  Superintendent  Soldan,  was 
appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  possible  improve- 
ment of  the  Council's  work. 


The  election  of  Superintendent  Greenwood  of  Kansas 
City  to  the  presidency  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation by  a  unanimous  vote  was  simply  a  deferred  honor. 
The  post  has  often  been  urged  upon  Mr.  Greenwood  before, 
but  his  modesty  has  led  him  to  insist  upon  declining  it. 
But  this  year  the  Association  would  not  take  "  No  "  for  an 
answer,  and  no  other  niame  than  his  was  mentioned  at 
any  time  during  the  meeting.  Secretary  Shepard  and 
Treasurer  McNeill  were,  of  course,  re-elected,  with  cordial 
expressions  of  esteem  and  commendation. 


For  one  circumstance  the  Milwaukee  meeting  will  long  be 
remembered.  It  witnessed  the  first  organized  effort  that 
has  ever  been  made  to  introduce  political  methods 
into  the  National  Educational  Association.  For  several 
weeks  before  the  meeting  a  few  chronic  malcontents,  whose 
charms  and  abilities  the  Association  has  long  overlooked 
with  ill-concealed  unanimity,  begjan  to  organize  a  movement 
against  an  alleged  "  ring  "  that  was  said  to  be  fattening  on 
the  emoluments  of  office,  and  that  somehow  or  other  was 
trampling  underfoot  the  interests  of  the  plain,  everyday 
teacher.  These  men  were  early  on  the  ground  at  Mil- 
waukee   and,    as    usual,    suggested    to    the    early    comers 
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that  their  names  were  good  ones  to  appoint  or  elect 
to  something.  But,  by  accident,  doubtless,  they  ap- 
pealed either  to  the  wrong  persons  or  to  unappre- 
ciative  ones,  and  the  result  of  their  appeals  established  no 
new  precedent.  Then  began  the  most  mysterious  whisper- 
ings and  conferences.  The  N.  E.  A.  must  and  should  be 
reformed!  Two  of  the  "ring"  had  been  seen  sitting  to- 
gether on  a  bench  in  the  Park  on  Sunday  morning:  were  they 
not  plotting  some  diabolical  scheme?  Of  course.  Two 
others  had  been  assigned  rooms  at  the  hotel  immediately  ad- 
joining one  another:  was  not  this  for  the  express  purpose  of 
conspiring  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people?  To  be  sure. 
No  other  explanation  could  be  possible.  So  the  movement 
grew,  feeding  on  silly  rumor  and  flagrant  untruth,  until  it 
secured  the  adhesion  of  a  score  or  more  of  the  disappointed, 
the  envious,  and  the  disorderly.  Unfortunately,  a  few  good 
and  strong  men,  who  ought  to  have  known  better  and  who 
did  know  better,  incautiously  allowed  themselves  to  be 
drawn  into  what  was  a  sheer  conspiracy,  because  of  the 
alleged  dissatisfaction  with  the  newly  nominated  directors 
from  their  States.  No*  one  had  the  temerity  to  suggest 
that  the  persons  chosen  were  not  thoroughly  representative 
men  or  capable  directors,  but  it  appeared  that,  in  selecting 
his  nominating  committee,  President  Skinner  had  stumbled 
unconsciously  into  some  petty  local  quarrels  or  animosities 
in  two  or  three  States,  and  so  had  given  offense  to  one  of 
the  factions.  This  element,  however,  was  too  high-minded 
and  too  sensible  to  decieve  itself  or  to  be  decieved  very  long, 
and,  after  a  night's  reflection,  it  withdrew  its  support  from 
the  conspiracy,  which  straightway  fell  to  pieces. 

Led  by  two  or  three  irresponsible  individuals  who  are  not 
teachers  at  all,  but  camp-followers  of  the  army  of  education, 
the  conspiracy  hatched  itself  in  a  caucus  held  at  10  p.  m. 
Never  before  was  anything  of  that  kind  ever  heard  of  in  the 
N.  E.  A.,  and,  judging  by  the  fate, this  one  met  with,  nothing 
of  the  kind  will  ever  be  heard  of  again.  Heated  speeches 
were  made  in  denunciation  of  the  "  ring,"  and  the  names  of 
the  most  honored  and  influential  educational  leaders  of  the 
country  were  treated  with  contempt   by   these  self-styled 
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revoutionists.  A  plan  of  campaign  was  outlined.  Men 
were  appointed  to  offer  the  several  resolutions  agreed  upon 
and  to  speak  to  them,  and  orders  were  given  to  marshal  the 
supporting  forces  in  a  given  way  and  at  an  appointed  time. 
This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  an  unusual  and  a  shameful 
state  of  affairs  to  develop  in  an  educational  association. 

But  Parturiunt  monies,  et  nascitur  ridiculus  mus.  On  Thurs- 
day morning,  when  officers  were  to  be  chosen,  this  ancient 
proposition  was  submitted  with  melodramatic  dignity: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  shall 
hereafter  be  chosen  by  the  active  members  from  the  several  States  and  that 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  one  member  of  said  committee.  And  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  at  the  time  of  choosing  the  members  of  the  said  Nomin- 
ating Committee  the  active  members  of  each  State  shall  select  or  elect  one 
director  of  this  association. 

Old  members  of  the  Association,  such  as  MacDonald  of 
Kansas,  Bright  and  Cook  of  Illinois,  and  Lord  of  Minnesota, 
immediately  pointed  out  that  this  topic  had  often  been  dis- 
cussed; that  it  had  been  before  a  competent  committee  from 
1892  to  1895;  and  that,  after  long  discussion  at  Denver,  it 
had  been  put  aside  as  impracticable  because  of  the  changing 
membership  from  year  to  year  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  administer  the  plan  fairly.  But 
the  revolutionists  wanted  to  do  something.  They  were  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  humiliate  President  Skinner  and  Presi- 
dent-designate Greenwood,  if  possible.  They  continually 
interrupted  the  speakers,  and  one  of  their  number  broke  in 
upon  Principal  John  W.  Cook  with  a  profane  and  insulting 
interruption  that  ought  to  have  caused  the  offender's  imme- 
diate expulsion  from  the  Association.  After  a  desultory 
debate,  in  which  there  was  more  noise  than  argument, 
a  vote  was  taken  on  a  motion  by  Dr.  White  of  Ohio 
to  refer  the  resolutions  to  the  board  of  directors;  and 
it  was  carried.  The  vote  was  150  to  136,  showing  that  the 
device  of  "  packing "  the  meeting  had  nearly  succeeded. 
Even  after  the  vote  was  announced  some  of  the  conspirators 
were  not  ashamed  to  disgrace  themselves  by  insinuating 
that  President  Skinner  and  Secretary  Shepard  had  purposely 
miscounted. 
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When  the  board  of  directors  met  it  took  up  the  resolutions 
referred  to  it,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  proposition  sub- 
mitted at  Denver  by  President  A.  R.  Taylor  of  Kansas  and 
of  the  discussions  thereon.  Dr.  White  offered  a  substitute 
plan  which  he  had  arrived  at  after  conference  with  Messrs. 
MacDonald  and  Taylor  of  Kansas,  and  others.  Dr.  White's 
proposition  was  approved  by  the  directors  without  any  dis- 
cussion, and  it  was  reported  to  the  Association  the  following 
day,  and  adopted  with  but  few  dissenting  votes.  These 
were  cast  by  "  revolutionists,"  who  loudly  insisted  that  the 
"  ring "  had  again  outwitted  them  and  perpetuated  its 
power:  but  for  mania  of  that  sort  there  is  no  cure. 

Dr.  White's  report  and  amendments,  as  adopted,  were  as 
follows: 

The  present  plan  of  appointing  a  Nominating  Committee  worked 
admirably  in  the  early  history  of  the  Association,  if  not  to  the  present,  and 
with  very  few  exceptions  the  officers  have  been  nominated  by  the  unanimous 
action  of  the  committee  and  with  general  satisfaction.  Two  years  ago,  at 
Denver,  an  effort  was  made  to  introduce  another  method,  and  two  carefully 
matured  plans  were  submitted,  fully  discussed,  and  finally  discarded  as  im- 
practicable. The  motion  to  refer  the  resolutions  introduced  yesterday  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  was  not  made  in  opposition  to  the  change,  but  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  the  best  possible  plan  under  existing  conditions. 
Two  features  seem  essential : 

1.  The  nomination  as  well  as  the  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Association 
by  the  active  members  in  attendance  at  a  given  meeting — not  by  persons 
who  are  not  present. 

2.  On  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Association  must  rest  the  responsi- 
bility of  seeing  that  every  State  represented  in  the  Association  is  represented 
in  the  Nominating  Committee.  It  will  not  do  to  adopt  a  plan  that  may 
result  in  nominating  a  committee  composed  of  members  from  a  few  States. 
There  must  be  a  head  to  this  association  to  execute  its  constitution  and  by- 
laws ;  to  see  that  there  is  no  miscarriage  by  failure  of  the  active  members 
in  the  different  States  to  take  action. 

The  plan  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Directors  gives  the  active 
members  of  each  State  in  attendance  the  nomination  of  its  member  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  but  it  also  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  president,  when 
the  active  members  from  any  State  fail  for  any  reason  to  select  a  member  of 
the  Nominating  Committee,  to  appoint  a  member  to  represent  the  State. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows  : 

It  is  hereby  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Directors  that  By-law  1  of  the 
Association  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

1.  At  the  first  session  of  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  there 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  president  a  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  at  the 
third  session  of  such  meeting  there  shall  be  appointed  a  Committee  on 
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Nominations,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  State  represented,  the 
same  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  on  the  nomination  of  a  majority  of 
the  active  members  in  attendance  from  such  State ;  provided,  however,  that 
such  appointment  shall  be  made  by  the  president  without  such  nomination 
when  less  than  three  active  members  from  a  State  are  in  attendance  and 
also  when  a  majority  of  the  active  members  in  attendance  from  any  one 
State  shall  fail  to  make  a  nomination.  The  meeting  of  active  members  to 
nominate  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee  shall  be  held  at  2  p.  M. 
on  the  second  day  of  the  meeting  at  such  place  as  shall  be  announced  in 
the  general  programme. 

Even  this  report  was  not  adopted  until  Dr.  White  had 
been  charged  with  altering  the  language  of  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  directors,  and  when  he  indignantly  and  spe- 
cifically denied  this — which  it  was  in  no  sense  necessary  for 
him  to  do — it  was  promptly  declared  that  he  was  not  telling 
the  truth. 

With  this  the  incident,  disagreeable  and  for  a  moment  or 
two  exciting,  ended.  Under  the  guise  of  fairness  and 
"  democracy,"  it  was  a  malicious  and  selfish  attack  on  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  office  of  president  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.  It  was  organized  and  led  by  as 
irresponsible  a  junta  as  ever  got  together.  At  least  one  of 
their  number  has  been  for  years,  and  is  now,  trying  in  all 
possible  ways  to  make  the  N.  E.  A.  a  source  of  financial 
profit  to  himself.  It  is  just  as  well  that  the  incident  oc- 
curred; for  it  opened  the  eyes  of  many  to  a  small  but  danger- 
ous element  of  educational  politicians  and  anarchists  that 
has  crept  into  the  Association  as  it  has  grown  larger.  But 
with  Harris,  Gove,  Lane,  Bright,  Soldan,  MacDonald,  Tay- 
lor, Kirk,  Kiehle,  Pearse,  Keyes,  Brown,  Dougherty, 
Ramsey,  White,  Preston,  Phillips,  Cook,  Corson,  Canfield, 
Greenwood,  Draper,  Maxwell,  McNeill,  Green,  Lyte,  Har- 
vey, Skinner,  Shepard,  Jones,  Holloway,  and  the  other  tried 
and  honored  leaders  all  on  one  side,  the  N.  E.  A.  is  not  likely 
to  allow  its  reputation  or  its  prestige  to  suffer,  either  now  or 
in  the  near  future. 


What  will  undoubtedly  happen  under  the  new  by-law  is 
this:  A  few  States  in  which  the  element  of  personal  ambi- 
tion or  rivalry  is  strong  will  for  a  year  or  two  designate  to 
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the  President  their  members  of  the  nominating  committee. 
In  all  other  respects  the  present  dignified,  honorable,  and 
perfectly  satisfactory  plan  will  go  on  without  interruption. 


The  directors  chose  Superintendent  Soldan  of  St.  Louis 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  four  years,  by  a 
vote  of  forty-one  to  eight  for  Superintendent  Tarbell  of 
Providence.  They  listened  to  numerous  appeals  for  money 
to  aid  committees  in  their  work  and,  after  a  frank  financial 
statement  by  Superintendent  Lane,  referred  all  these  appli- 
cations to  the  executive  committee  and  board  of  trustees, 
with  power.  Whether  or  not  any  appropriations  can 
be  made  depends  upon  the  report  of  Treasurer  McNeill  as  to 
the  financial  results  of  the  Milwaukee  meeting. 

The  policy,  first  insisted  upon  at  Denver  and  adopted  at 
Buffalo,  of  absolute  frankness  and  fullness  in  all  financial 
reports,  met  with  renewed  commendation.  The  reports  of 
the  treasurer  and  of  the  trustees  were  submitted  to  the  di- 
rectors in  printed  form  and  fully  itemized.  The  securities 
in  default  were  so  designated,  and  when  the  volume  of  pro- 
ceedings appears,  every  member  can  examine  for  himself  the 
detailed  expenditures  of  the  year  and  the  schedule  of 
investments. 

The  permanent  fund  has  a  nominal  value  of  about 
$60,000.  Its  market  value  is  much  less  than  that.  It  pro- 
duced last  year  about  $2800  interest.  Since  the  cost  of  the 
volume  of  proceedings  was  over  $6600,  salaries  $2250,  and 
the  incidental  expenses  of  arranging  for  the  meeting  over 
$2000,  it  is  evident  that  a  much  larger  permanent  fund  is 
necessary  to  insure  the  permanence  of  the  Association  and 
the  continuance  of  its  work.  If,  at  any  time,  its  present 
railroad  arrangements  should  be  terminated,  the  annual  in- 
come from  membership  fees  would  become  very  small  in- 
deed. These  facts  are  entirely  overlooked  by  those  inex- 
perienced teachers  and  editors  who  are  continually  calling 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  permanent  fund. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  organization  in  exist- 
ence excels  the  N.  E.  A.  in  efficiency,  in  businesslike  adminis- 
tration, and  in  the  unselfish  devotion  of  its  executive  officers. 
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The  leaders  of  American  education  and  the  great  body  of  the 
teachers  know  this,  and  therefore  demagogues  and  agitators 
may  just  as  well  give  up  their  hopeless  struggle  to  dis- 
credit it. 


The  task  of  building  universities  in  this  country,  whether 
on  private  foundations  or  under  State  control,  is  difficult 
enough  at  best;  but  it  is  made  almost  impossible  by  the  in- 
tense partisanship  of  a  large  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, by  our  unwillingness  to  listen  to  expert  advice  or  to 
follow  expert  guidance  in  any  form,  and  by  the  genuine  in- 
tolerance of  influential  and  responsible  elements  in  the  com- 
munity. Lehrfreiheit  is  a  university's  dearest  possession,  and 
without  it  no  university  can  live.  To  force  instruction  into 
certain  channels,  determined  by  preconceived  notions  on 
theological,  political,  or  other  subjects,  is  to  develop  a 
school  of  a  sect  or  a  party,  but  not  a  university. 

If  our  opinions  are  true,  they  will  bear  the  test  of  oppo- 
sition and  debate;  if  they  are  false,  the  sooner  we  know  it 
and  abandon  them  the  better.  Lehrfreiheit  is  the  surest 
method  of  putting  them  to  the  test. 

The  history  of  education  records  the  progress  of  the 
long  struggle  for  Lehrfreiheit.  Abelard,  Roger  Bacon, 
Galileo,  Bruno,  and  Christian  Wolf  were  among  its  mar- 
tyrs. As  lines  of  economic  difference  become  deeper  and 
sharper  in  the  modern  democracies,  there  are  signs  that 
Lehrfreiheit  is  coming  to  be  viewed  with  distrust,  and  that 
it  must  fight  again  for  its  existence.  Philosophical  dif- 
ferences no  longer,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  attract  wide- 
spread attention;  philosophers  are  therefore  allowed  to 
go  their  ways  in  peace  and  to  teach  the  truth  as  they  see  it. 
Philological  differences  are  unexciting  and  remote  from 
popular  interest:  philologists,  therefore,  are  not  interfered 
with.  Devotees  of  natural  science  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most 
intolerant  of  all  university  teachers,  especially  toward  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  within  their  own  sphere:  yet,  almost 
without  exception,  natural  scientists  are  not  hampered. 
The  historian  and  the  economist  are  the  men  whom  modern 
American  conditions  put  in  jeopardy.     When  it  is  seriously 
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proclaimed  that  the  man  who  drives  spikes  on  a  railway 
knows  more  of  finance  than  the  trained  specialist, 
Lehrfreiheit  is  in  danger  of  embarrassment,  to  say  the  least. 
When  the  "  plain  people  "  know  more  about  political  his- 
tory and  interpret  it  more  wisely  than  those  who  give  their 
lives  to  its  study,  then  universities  are  not  only  unnecessary 
but  impossible. 

These  reflections  are  suggested  by  reports  that  have  re- 
cently come  from  the  States  of  Washington,  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, West  Virginia,  and  Texas  as  to  the  relations  of  the  domi- 
nant political  parties  therein  to  the  State  educational  institu- 
tions, and  by  the  still  more  extraordinary  incidents  that  led 
up  to  the  resignation  of  President  Andrews  from  Brown 
University.  This  institution — which  is  not  yet  a  university 
at  all,  but,  like  a  dozen  other  American  colleges  of  high 
standing,  a  college  reaching  out  university-wards — was 
founded  in  1764  in  the  colony  made  memorable  by  Roger 
Williams  and  the  gospel  of  religious  toleration.  Yet  the 
governing  board  of  this  institution  substantially  asked  Presi- 
dent Andrews  either  to  give  up  his  opinions  on  a  political 
and  economic  question  of  present  importance  and  interest,  or 
to  suppress  the  expression  of  those  views.  The  reason 
assigned  was  that,  otherwise,  the  university  would  lose  finan- 
cial support.  The  idea  that  no  "  university  "  was  worth 
supporting  in  which  freedom  of  opinion  on  such  a  subject 
was  not  permitted,  apparently  never  occurred  to  them  at  all. 
The  highest  regard  was  expressed  for  President  Andrews  as 
a  man,  and  his  services  to  Brown  were  emphasized  in 
the  very  letter  that  conveyed  the  intimation  referred  to. 
By  commending  President  Andrews's  services  as  an  educa- 
tional administrator  and  by  extolling  him  as  a  man,  the 
trustees  put  themselves  hopelessly  and  irrevocably  in  the 
wrong.  They  narrowed  the  issue  to  one  of  Lehrfreiheit  and 
precluded  themselves  from  asserting  that  President  Andrews 
was  a  man  of  unsound  judgment,  flighty  views,  and  unstable 
opinions,  and  so  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  University. 
Whether  true  or  not,  such  a  charge  might  easily  be  a  matter 
on  which  opinions  could  honestly  differ. 

The  gentlemen  who  wrote  to  President  Andrews  on  the 
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matter  were  not  politicians  and  schemers,  but  men  of  the 
highest  social,  professional,  and  business  standing.  This 
gives  a  seriousness  to  the  incident  that  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. Put  bluntly,  it  signifies  that  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  will  not  support  an  educational  institution  in 
which  an  officer  of  prominence  holds  views  antagonistic  to 
their  own  on  an  economic  question  that  is  under  present  dis- 
cussion. It  will  not  do  for  these  gentlemen  to  say  that 
President  Andrews's  views  are  dishonest  and  immoral. 
That  is  one  of  the  very  points  at  issue,  and  the  an- 
alogies by  which  such  a  statement  would  be  supported  are 
grossly  misleading.  Freedom  of  opinion  and  expression 
on  this  subject,  at  least,  will  not  be  permitted  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity. 

This  being  the  case,  President  Andrews  took  the  only 
course  open  to  him  when  he  wrote  to  the  governing 
board  that  he  should  find  himself  "  unable  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  corporation,  as  explained  by  the  special  committee 
recently  appointed  to  confer  with  me  on  the  interests  of  the 
university,  without  surrendering  that  reasonable  liberty  of 
utterance  which  my  predecessors,  my  faculty  colleagues,  and 
myself  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  in  the  absence  of  which 
the  most  ample  endowment  for  an  educational  institution 
would  have  but  little  worth,  I  respectfully  resign  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  university,  and  also  my  professorship  therein." 

What  a  comment  this  occurrence  is  on  the  project  for  a 
national  university  at  Washington,  that  is  still  kept  alive  by 
earnest  but,  we  believe,  misguided  men! 


The  newspapers  at  once  began  to  handle  the  Andrews 
incident  with  great  freedom,  not  to  say  recklessness.  It  was 
"  news,"  and  had  to  be  exploited.  But  if  any  single  edi- 
torial writer,  except  the  author  of  the  Outlook's  leader  on 
the  subject,  had  even  the  dimmest  idea  of  what  the  resigna- 
tion meant  to  our  educational  and  scientific  development, 
or  what  sort  of  an  omen  it  was  for  the  future,  his  article 
failed  to  attract  our  attention.  The  great  metropolitan 
journals  such  as  the  New  York  Tribune,  Times,  Sun,  Even- 
ing Post,  and  Mail  and  Express,  simply  reflected  in  their  dis- 
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cussions  their  own  views  and  those  of  their  readers  on  Presi- 
dent Andrews's  economic  opinions.  When  they  mentioned 
the  educational  issue  at  all,  it  was  only  to  hide  behind  the 
paltry  subterfuge  that  "  the  trustees  doubtless  knew  what 
was  best  for  the  institution."     Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodesf 


The  value  of  the  maxim  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam  is  again 
illustrated  by  the  recent  venture  of  Professor  Peck  of  Colum- 
bia— scholar,  critic,  and  man  of  letters — into  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. A  dull  and  jejune  series  of  papers  on  modern 
education  in  the  Cosmopolitan  magazine  has  suddenly  been 
made  interesting  and  readable  by  his  brilliant  pen.  Pro- 
fessor Peck's  argument  and  conclusions  are  these: 

For  thirty  years  American  education  has  been  almost 
wholly  influenced  by  German  teaching  and  example.  To- 
gether with  some  good  results,  at  least  one  bad  result  has 
followed.  The  cult  of  the  formula  has  taken  root  among 
us.  Education,  it  is  believed,  can  do  anything  and 
everyone  is  capable  of  being  educated.  All  is  reduced 
to  rule.  Individual  idiosyncrasy  of  the  learner  does 
not  count.  Similarly,  it  is  held  that  all  subjects  can 
and  should  be  taught.  The  curriculum  has  become  a  com- 
mon dumping-ground.  Further,  education  means  ambi- 
tion; ambition  means  discontent;  discontent  is  dangerous. 
Hence,  universal  education  is  dangerous.  All  real  human 
achievements  have  been  accomplished  by  aristocracies.  An 
aristocracy  of  educated  men  is  desirable,  not  free  and 
compulsory  education  for  all. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  Zeitgeist  has  the  pleasure  and  the 
profit  of  accepting  a  challenge  so  frank  and  so  outspoken 
as  this.  Many  influential  men  hold  these  opinions  and  ex- 
press them  in  private;  a  vast  majority  of  English  university 
men,  and  no  small  proportion  of  professors  in  Eastern 
American  colleges,  believe  in  them  and  guide  their  practice 
by  them:  very  rarely  is  one  of  their  number  bold  enough  and 
honest  enough  to  speak  his  full  mind  as  Professor  Peck  does. 
He  has  set  a  good  example,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
be  followed. 

By  way  of  answer  it  might  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  that 
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there  is  no  use  in  combating  Professor  Peck's  view,  because 
the  whole  history  of  our  time  is  a  refutation  of  it.  But  Pro- 
fessor Peck  would  not  admit  that,  and,  besides,  the  answer 
seems  like  begging  the  question.  It  is  wiser  to  look  the 
facts  in  the  face.     What  are  the  facts? 

First,  that  American  education,  higher  and  lower  alike,  is 
surprisingly  free  from  German  influence  of  any  kind,  sort,  or 
description.  At  a  few  points  in  university  method  and  at  a 
few  points  of  general  educational  philosophy,  we  have  been 
touched  by  German  influence,  but  in  each  case  only  the  good 
results  noted  by  Professor  Peck  have  followed.  The  Ameri- 
can university  and  the  American  public  school  have  only 
followed  German  models  and  suggestions  to  adapt  and  im- 
prove upon  them.  There  is  no  instance  of  their  slavish 
adherence  to  any  foreign  type,  German  or  other.  No  sin- 
gle institution  is  so  purely  American,  in  both  the  good  and 
the  bad  senses  of  the  word,  as  our  educational  system. 

Nor  is  there  any  "  cult  of  the  formula  "  or  overlooking  of 
u individual  idiosyncrasy  of  the  learner"  in  modern  education. 
Precisely  the  opposite  is  true.  This  is  the  case  in  Germany 
itself,  and  conspicuously  so  in  the  United  States.  No 
responsible  educational  leader  believes  in  "  formulas "  or 
inculcates  them.  The  discovery  and  development  of  indi- 
viduality, not  its  suppression,  is  the  watchword  of  all 
modern  teaching.  This  begins  in  the  kindergarten  and 
reaches  its  climax  in.  the  university.  It  is  the  most  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  the  modern  school,  and  the  burden  of 
all  contemporary  educational  discussions.  It  is  surprising 
that  Professor  Peck  could  have  looked  for  it  without  finding 
it  everywhere. 

When  Professor  Peck  touches  higher  education  he  is  on 
surer  ground,  and  states  some  unwelcome  truths  with  brutal 
frankness.  That  the  so-called  universities  in  the  United 
States  graduate  some  examples  of  the  "  sublimated  type 
of  tinker  " — and  not  so  very  much  sublimated,  at  that — to- 
gether with  well-trained  scholars,  is  undeniably  true.  But 
the  remedy  is  not,  as  Professor  Peck  implies,  in  shutting- 
down  on  the  modern  subjects  of  study;  it  is  to  be  found 
rather  in  insisting  that  the  broad  basis  of  a  liberal  education 
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be  laid  before  the  study  of  the  applied  sciences  is  entered 
upon.  Then  the  "  tinker,"  sublimated  or  not,  will 
give  way  to  the  trained  and  skilled  practical  intelli- 
gence that  is  so  much  needed  and  that  is  so  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  the  ideals  of  modern  civilization.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  education  is  no  longer  the 
firing  of  blank  cartridges  in  honor  of  a  past,  however  great ; 
it  is  shooting  with  powder  and  ball  straight  into  the  face  of 
ignorance  and  incompetency  as  they  manifest  themselves 
to-day. 

The  contention  that  universal  education  must  be  aban- 
doned because  of  its  tendency  to  rouse  ambition,  and  so  to 
stimulate  discontent,  cannot  be  taken  seriously.     But  sup- 
pose it  does:  What  is  the  alternative?    Obviously,  the  event- 
ual overthrow  and,  perhaps,  the  massacre  of  the  educated 
few  by  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  mob,  and  the  consequent 
destruction  of  our  civilization.     Discontent   is  not  neces- 
sarily a  bad  thing:  the  word  may  have  several  meanings.     In 
one  sense,  at  least,  discontent  has  been,  and  is,  the  source  of 
all  progress  of  every  kind.     We  want  more  of  it:  discontent 
with  ignorance,  with  vice,  with  dirty  streets  and  corrupt 
policemen;  discontent  with  venal  politicians  and  dishonest 
men  of  affairs;  discontent  with  fools,  knaves,  and  charla- 
tans generally.     That  is  the  sort  of  discontent  that  educa- 
tion, framed  on  the  best  modern  lines,  will  produce.     Of 
course,  there  are  educational  quacks  and  mountebanks,  and 
here  in  America  we  have  more  than  out  full  share  of  them: 
yet  they  are  but  flies  on  the  wheel.    Professor  Peck's  sense  of 
humor  should  prevent  him  from  taking  them  too  seriously. 
Finally,   a  word  about   aristocracies.     They   will   always 
exist  and  they  always  ought  to  exist.     Brains  will  always  be 
superior  to  muddle-headedness  and  industry  to  sloth;  but 
the  modern  aristocracy  is  democratic  in  the  sense  that  there 
are  no  class  barriers  to  be  surmounted  before  it  can  be 
entered.     Neither  birth,  favoritism,  nor  wealth  can  secure 
exclusive  privileges  to-day  and  keep  them  for  any  length  of 
time.     Modern  education  seeks  to  recruit  the  modern  aris- 
tocracy from  the  best  and  widest  possible  sources.     By  dis- 
covering and  developing  individual  capacity  and  talent,  it 
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offers  to  everyone  an  equal  chance  to  demonstrate  his 
capacity  to  lead.  Leadership  is  as  definite  a  fact  in  human 
life  as  color  or  form.  It  must  be  reckoned  with.  The 
democratically  recruited  aristocracy  is  on  the  lookout  for  it, 
and  modern  education  is  constantly  developing  it. 


Joseph  J.  Little,  printer,  ex-Tammany  congressman; 
Robert  Maclay,  banker,  aspirant  for  the  mayoralty;  and  A, 
P.  Ketchum,  lawyer,  Republican  politician,  are  still  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education,  and  serve  as  per- 
petual monuments  of  the  wrongheadedness  and  obscuran- 
tism of  the  old  Jasper  majority,  of  which  they  were  a  part. 
They  recently  expressed  "  grave  legal  doubts  "  as  to  the 
justifiableness  of  the  appointments  of  Messrs.  Buchanan, 
Wight,  and  Goodwin  to  the  new  high-school  principalships, 
and,  as  members  of  the  finance  committee,  "  held  up  "  the 
salaries  of  these  gentlemen  until  an  emphatic  opinion 
from  the  corporation  counsel  put  an  end  to  their  obstruct- 
ive tactics.  Their  next  step  was  to  object  to  State 
Agent  Edson  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  because  he  was  not  a  resident  of 
New  York.  The  fact  that  by  electing  him  they  could 
increase  the  reputable  and  useful  residents  of  New  York  by 
at  least  one,  did  not  occur  to  them  A  third  evidence  of 
their  desire  to  have  inefficiency  in  the  schools  at  any  cost 
was  furnished  when  objection  was  made  to  confirming  the 
appointment,  as  high-school  teachers,  of  those  men  and 
women  who  had  passed  the  best  competitive  examinations, 
because,  forsooth,  the  accident  of  birth  or  circumstance  had 
not  brought  some  of  them  to  Manhattan  Island  earlier. 
The  childishness  of  this  proceeding  led  Commissioner  Speyer 
to  urge,  with  a  sarcasm  that  we  fear  was  lost  upon  Messrs. 
Little,  Maclay,  and  Ketchum,  that  only  such  text-books  be 
used  as  were  written  by  New  Yorkers  and  published  by  New 
York  firms. 


The  withdrawal  of  President  Hervey  from  the  New  York 
Teachers  College  is  the  most  serious  blow  that  that  insti- 
tution could  receive,  and  that  at  a  very  critical  time  in  its 
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history.  During  the  seven  years  of  his  incumbency 
President  Hervey  has  labored,  with  unusual  ability 
and  single-minded  devotion,  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  professional  training  of  teachers  on  the  highest 
possible  plane.  The  alliance  between  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege and  Columbia  University  was,  of  course,  of  some 
assistance  to  him,  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons  it  has 
not  been  as  effective  as  it  might  have  been.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  between  fifty  thousand  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars  must  be  raised  every  year  to  pay  the  running 
expenses  of  the  College,  has  been  more  embarrassing  than 
appears  upon  the  surface.  Yet  President  Hervey  had  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  more  toward  the  solution  of  this 
problem  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  ten  years, 
with  the  resources  of  Columbia  properly  utilized,  he 
would  doubtless  have  surmounted  all  his  difficulties  and 
obstacles.  He  has  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
educational  leaders  of  the  country,  and  he  will  be  cordially 
welcomed  to  any  portion  of  the  educational  field  in  which  he 
may  care  to  work. 


As  is  well  known,  the  Educational  Review  very  rarely 
prints  any  article  that  has  been  published  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Wetmore's  straightforward  discussion  of  the  incompetency 
of  the  Boston  School  Committee  is  made  an  exception,  be- 
cause it  is  of  national  interest.  It  describes  what  is  happen- 
ing everywhere,  when  men  and  women,  however  intelligent, 
endeavor,  as  members  of  school  boards,  to  do  work  and  to 
solve  problems  that  require  special  training  and  experience. 
Boston  appears  to  have  reached  a  stage  where  the  institution 
of  reforms  similar  to  those  just  accomplished  in  New  York 
seems  desirable.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Wetmore  throws  light 
on  the  necessary  workings  of  that  marvelous  local-committee 
system  which  some  communities  still  cling  to  with  passionate 
devotion. 


The  Conference  on  uniform  college  entrance  requirements 
in  English  met  in  New  York  city  on  May  31  last.  All  the 
delegates  were  present,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  pre- 
liminary business  before  the  Conference  was  satisfactorily 
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dispatched.  Several  objectionable  books  were  dropped 
from  the  prescribed  lists,  and  the  lists  for  1901  and  1902 
were  made  to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  those  for  1900, 
thereby  meeting  the  widespread  demand  of  schools  and 
boards  of  education  for  greater  permanency.  Necessary 
additions  were  made  to  the  requirements  in  the  shape  of 
three  clauses:  (1)  strongly  advising  schools  to  offer  a  course 
in  rhetoric;  (2)  permitting  colleges  to  examine  candidates  in 
the  essentials  of  English  grammar;  and  (3)  on  "  the  leading 
facts  in  those  periods  of  English  literary  history  to  which  the 
prescribed  works  belong."  The  main  business  of  the  Con- 
ference, though  discussed,  was  deferred  until  the  adjourned 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  at  Christmas,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  can  even  be  completed  at  that  time.  What  it 
has  to  do  is  (1)  to  pass  on  a  much  larger  list  of  books  recom- 
mended for  voluntary  reading,  and  (2)  what  is  of  infinitely 
more  importance,  to  offer  a  perfectly  definite  statement  of 
the  course  of  study  to  be  followed,  and  the  general  ideals  to 
be  kept  in  mind  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  Conference's  some- 
what vague  requirements.  Here  marked  differences  of 
opinion  and  practice  must  necessarily  rise  between  sections 
where  admission  by  certificate  is  common  and  those  where 
all  candidates  must  necessarily  be  examined  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned way,  on  the  basis  of  a  rigid  set  of  printed  questions. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  some  scheme  may  be  found 
that  will  not  hinder  the  West  in  its  free  use  of  the  certificate 
system,  which  has  all  the  advantages  on  its  side  in  point  of 
theory  and  which,  intelligently  administered,  works  admir- 
ably in  practice,  and  will  yet  leave  the  East  free  to  use  the 
practical  machinery,  already  well  developed,  for  the  older 
system,  until  it  is  ready  to  abandon  it  forever.  Whatever 
the  result  of  the  Conference's  deliberations  be  it  must  be 
one  that  will  meet  the  real  needs  of  the  country  at  large,  and 
it  must  be  of  such  a  sort  that  it  can  be  agreed  to  in  every 
particular  by  the  similar  committee  appointed  by  the 
National  Educational  Association. 


The  publication  by  the  National  Educational  Association 
of  a  carefully  prepared  index-volume  to  all  the  Association's 
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publications  puts  this  valuable  series  of  volumes  within  the 
reach  of  students  of  education  and  of  readers  in  libraries. 
An  immense  amount  of  valuable  material  is  contained  in 
their  pages,  but,  until  a  scientifically  constructed  index 
was  prepared  search  for  any  particular  topic  was  like 
the  traditional  hunt  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack.  Every 
college  library,  every  normal  school,  and  every  superintend- 
ent's office  should  contain  a  full  set  of  these  volumes  for 
reference  and  study.  This  index  makes  them  immediately 
available.  Moreover,  libraries,  colleges,  and  schools  may 
now  join  the  N.  E.  A.  as  active  members  and  so  become  pos- 
sessors of  all  future  volumes  at  the  nominal  price  of  two 
dollars  a  year,  the  membership  fee.  Columbia  University 
has  recently  taken  advantage  of  this  provision,  and  the  way 
is  open  for  other  schools  and  colleges  to  do  the  same. 


The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Rural  Schools  can  be 
had  in  any  quantity  desired  by  writing  to  Secretary  Irwin 
Shepard,  Winona,  Minn.  In  accordance  with  the  vote 
of  the  directors  of  the  N.  E.  A.  the  report  will  be  sold  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  cost,  as  follows:  single  copies  by  mail, 
25  cents;  packages  of  10  copies,  express  prepaid,  at  20  cents 
each;  50  copies  or  more,  f.  o.  b.,  Chicago,  15  cents  each. 


The  joint  Committee  on  uniform  college  entrance  require- 
ments was  enlarged  and  strengthened  at  Milwaukee  by  the 
addition  of  Principal  Ray  Greene  Huling,  of  the  English 
High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  George  B.  Aiton,  State 
Supervisor  of  High  Schools,  Minnesota;  Professor  Henry 
B.  Fine,  Princeton  University;  and  Professor  Edmund  J. 
James,  University  of  Chicago. 


Professor  C.  C.  Van  Liew  leaves  the  Illinois  Normal 
School  for  the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  and 
Professor  L.  H.  Galbreath  leaves  the  same  institution  to  suc- 
ceed Professor  M.  V.  O'Shea  in  the  Teachers  College  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo.  Professor  O'Shea,  in  turn,  leaves 
Buffalo  for  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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CLASSIFICATION    AND    INSTRUCTION    IN 
RURAL  SCHOOLS  r 

The  Committee  of  Twelve  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  defects  of  rural  schools,  with  a  view  to  suggest  practical 
remedies. 

It  appeared  to  that  Committee,  first,  that  such  schools 
need  financial  aid.  There  is  on  an  average  less  money  per 
capita  in  rural  than  in  city  districts.  Besides  this  there 
are  fewer  pupils  per  teacher.  With  small  school  funds  it  is 
not  possible  to  hire  skillful  and  scholarly  teachers,  nor  for  full 
terms. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  obvious,  and  it  is 
practicable  in  rich  States.  The  State  must  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  rural  district  and  insure  it  a  sufficient  fund  to  employ 
trained  and  experienced  teachers.  Many  States  have  moved 
in  this  matter  and  many  more  are  able  to  do  so.  But  will 
the  rural-school  problem  be  solved  when  an  increase  of  funds 
has  procured  good  teachers,  and  for  eight  or  ten  months' 
annual  session? 

The  committee  had  arrived  at  a  more  serious  question. 
Can  a  rural  school  with  a  good  teacher  be  a  good  school? 
It  will  find  in  its  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  pupils  all  grades  of 
advancement,  from  the  beginners  at  five  years  to  those  who 
have  had  seven  or  eight  years  of  schooling,  and  attained  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  or  more.     These  pupils  cannot  be  taught 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the    National    Educational  Association,   at   Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  July  8,  1897. 
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in  classes  to  any  great  extent;  there  must  be  many  recita- 
tions and,  consequently,  short  ones.  Let  there  be  good 
teachers,  and  they  will  certainly  accomplish  more  than  poor 
ones.  But  what  can  a  good  teacher  do  in  a  five-minute  reci- 
tation? One  of  the  accomplishments  of  a  trained  teacher 
is  his  ability  to  probe  the  pupil's  understanding  of  the  lesson 
and  set  him  thinking  about  the  relations  of  what  he  has  just 
learned  to  what  he  has  learned  at  a  former  time,  either  at 
school  by  study,  or  by  experience  in  the  events  of  his  life. 
But  even  the  skilled  teacher  cannot,  in  a  five-minute  recita- 
tion, probe  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  lesson  and  connect 
it  with  all  its  threads  of  relation.  He  cannot  teach  the 
pupil  habits  of  deeper  thinking.  Moreover  the  pupil,  if  he 
recites  by  himself,  or  in  a  class  of  two  or  three,  does  not  gain 
the  great  advantages  that  come  from  reciting  in  a  class  of 
twenty  pupils  substantially  equal  in  ability.  For  each  pupil 
in  a  class  learns  as  much  from  his  fellow-pupils  as  from  the 
teacher  direct.  He  can  see  the  one-sidedness  of  the  recita- 
tions of  his  fellows.  They  have  learned  some  things  that  es- 
caped his  attention,  but  have  neglected  others  that  he  has 
learned  well.  There  is  too  great  a  disparity  between  the 
pupil's  view  of  a  subject  and  the  teacher's  view  to  make  a 
thorough  mutual  understanding  possible,  except  through  the 
mediation  of  the  class.  Each  pupil  learns  more  from  the 
teacher's  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  others  than  from  the 
criticism  of  his  own  work. 

Every  recitation  reveals  to  the  pupils  of  the  class  many 
points  of  view  that  they  had  missed  in  the  preparation  of 
their  lessons;  some  have  missed  this  point  and  some  that 
point.  They  learn  also  to  criticise  the  text-book  and  over- 
come their  superstitious  reverence  for  what  they  find  printed 
in  books. 

We  must  admit  that  even  the  good  teacher  is  handicapped 
in  the  rural  school.     He  cannot  use  his  best  devices. 

Almost  without  exception  the  work  of  the  normal  school 
goes  to  prepare  the  future  teacher  to  handle  classes.  The 
class  is  the  instrument  presupposed  in  the  school.  It  is  the 
tool  which  must  be  used  with  skill.     But  the  ungraded  rural 
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school  affords  only  five  or  ten  minutes  for  recitations,  and 
the  class  cannot  be  handled  with  skill  in  so  short  a  time. 

Fully  possessed  with  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
class  recitation,  the  earnest  reformer  of  the  rural  school  has 
proposed  to  classify  or  grade  it  like  the  city  school.  But 
his  effort  to  escape  from  the  evils  of  short  recitations  and  in- 
dividual instruction  has  only  thrown  him  upon  a  worse  evil. 
He  has  avoided  Scylla  by  running  upon  Charybdis.  He  has 
brought  pupils  into  classes,  but  they  are  of  such  diverse 
qualifications  that  they  hinder  instead  of  help  one  another, 
and  they  also  balk  the  efforts  of  the  teacher. 

Thus  we  come  from  one  evil  to  another  in  our  attempts  to 
remedy  the  defects  of  the  rural  school. 

The  bright  boy  or  girl,  if  given  a  text-book  and  assigned 
regular  tasks,  will  make  much  progress  even  in  the  country 
school,  and  without  the  help  of  the  class  recitation.  The 
dull  boy  and  the  average  boy  will  also  do  something.  It  is 
not  the  best,  but  it  is  worth  while,  even  at  its  worst. 

In  attempting  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  however,  an 
evil  of  greater  magnitude  is  developed.  Not  only  in  the 
rural  schools  of  some  States,  but  in  the  villages  of  all  the 
States,  and  also  in  the  suburbs  of  cities,  there  are  found 
schools  in  which  pupils  are  classified  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  together  pupils  of  widely  different  degrees  of  advance- 
ment— the  best  and  poorest  pupils  in  the  same  class 
being  separated  by  an  interval  of  a  year  or  two,  or 
even  three  years.  In  fact  the  classes  of  nearly  one- 
half  of  our  cities  are  separated  by  a  year's  interval, 
as  in  college,  and,  as  a  consequence,  within  each  class 
there  are  wider  differences  of  degrees  in  advancement 
— as  wide,  at  least,  as  the  interval  between  the  classes, 
and  sometimes  wider;  because  the  tendency  is  to  separate 
the  degrees  of  advancement  more  widely  as  the  work  goes 
on.  It  happens,  therefore,  that  the  chief  care  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  work  of  instruction  in  a  system  of  city  schools 
is  to  grade  or  classify  the  pupils  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
interests  of  some  are  not  sacrificed  for  those  of  others. 
The  effect  of  placing  pupils  of  different  degrees  of  advance- 
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ment  in  the  same  class  will  be  to  urge  unduly  the  backward 
ones,  while  the  pupils  in  advance  of  the  average  in  the  class 
will  have  too  little  work  assigned  them.  When  bright 
scholars  are  kept  back  for  dull  ones  they  acquire  loose,  care- 
less habits  of  study.  When  pupils  of  slower  temperament 
are  strained  to  keep  pace  with  quick  and  bright  pupils  they 
become  discouraged  and  demoralized.  Even  when  pupils 
are  well  classified  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  differences 
begin  to  develop  from  the  first  day,  and,  after  two  or  three 
months  of  good  instruction,  a  large  interval  has  developed 
between  the  advancement  of  the  slow  ones  and  that 
of  the  bright  ones.  Besides  difference  in  temperament 
there  is  difference  in  regularity  of  attendance  on  account 
of  sickness  and  family  necessities;  these  things  affect 
the  rate  of  progress.  Moreover,  the  degrees  of  ma- 
turity and  amount  of  previous  study  develop  differences. 
Classification  in  a  school  is  never  absolute.  No  two* 
pupils  are  of  exactly  the  same  degree  of  progress. 
There  are,  probably,  no  two  pupils  alike  in  ability  to 
do  the  daily  work  of  the  class.  From  this  it  is  evident  tl&t 
there  should  be  frequent  reclassification.  There  should  be 
promotions  of  a  few  of  the  best  ones  from  below  into  the 
class  above,  and  a  few  promotions  from  the  best  of  that  class 
to  the  next  class  beyond.  After  such  promotion  has  been 
made  through  all  or  a  portion  of  the  classes  of  a  school  from 
the  lowest,  each  class  will  find  itself  composed  of  fair,  average, 
and  poor  scholars,  together  with  a  few  of  the  best  from  the 
next  lower  class  in  place  of  the  few  that  each  has  lost  by 
promotion.  New  hope  will  come  to  those  pupils  who  were 
before  the  poorest  in  the  class,  and  there  will  be  new  stimulus 
given  to  the  best  pupils,  who  have  been  promoted  to  a  higher 
class,  for  they  will  have  to  work  earnestly  to  attain  and  hold 
a  good  rank  in  the  new  class.  But  the  quick  and  bright 
ones  thus  promoted  will  gradually  work  their  way  toward 
the  top  of  the  class  again.  The  slow  ones  in  the  class  may 
be  passed  by  successive  platoons  of  bright  ones  introduced 
into  the  class  from  below,  but  they  will  pick  up  new  courage 
on  every  occasion  when  they  find  themselves  brought  to  the 
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top  of  the  class  by  the  process  of  transferring  the  bright  ones 
who  had  begun  to  lead  them  into  too  fast  a  pace.  This  sift- 
ing-np  process,  as  here  described,  corrects  the  disease  known 
as  "  lock-step  "  in  the  graded  schools.  The  sifting  should 
take  place  as  often  as  there  develops  a  decided  difference  in 
degree  of  advancement  between  the  best  and  poorest  pupils 
of  a  class.  In  practice  this  is  found  to  occur  once  in  two  or 
three  months. 

The  rural  schools,  when  small,  do  not  find  it  possible  to 
make  classes  to  any  great  extent  except  in  reading,  writing, 
and  spelling.  In  the  larger  rural  schools,  however,  there  is 
an  attempt  to  introduce  the  city  plan  of  classification,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  classes  have  to  be  very  small. 
What  is  bad  about  these  small  classes  is  that  the  intervals 
from  one  class  to  another  instead  of  being  ten  to  twelve 
weeks,  as  in  a  good  city  school,  are  from  one  to  two  years. 
This  works  a  great  evil.  It  leads  to  careless  teaching  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  who  has  to  adapt  his  instruction  to  the 
average  of  the  class;  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  such  in- 
struction lacks  interest  to  the  best  pupils  because  they  are 
already  familiar  with  the  subjects,  and  knowing,  secondly, 
that  it  is  too  difficult  for  the  least  advanced  pupils  for  the 
reason  that  they  lack  the  insight  which  a  year's  or  a  half 
year's  more  study  has  given  to  the  pupils  of  average  advance- 
ment. City  schools,  village  schools,  and  rural  schools  that 
grade  their  pupils  with  intervals  of  a  year  or  more  between 
the  classes  are  to  be  criticised  chiefly  for  this  fault.  They 
are  called  "  stiflers  of  talent  "  because  they  do  not  provide 
sufficient  work  for  their  ablest  and  brightest  pupils,  and  keep 
them  marking  time  with  the  less  advanced  pupils.  More- 
over, they  discourage  the  slower  pupils  by  requiring  more 
work  of  them  than  they  can  accomplish. 

This  difficulty  in  regard  to  classification  exists  not  only 
in  public  schools,  but  often  in  a  more  dangerous  form  in 
private  schools.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  evil  at  present 
existing  in  the  organization  of  the  schools  of  the  United 
States,  rural  and  urban.  In  the  first,  second,  and  third  years 
of  primary  work  classification  does  not  present  serious  diffi- 
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culty  because  of  the  greater  number  of  beginners — say  pupils 
of  eight  years  and  under.  About  sixty-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  country  are  in  the  first 
three  years'  work;  thirteen  per  cent,  are  found  in  the  fourth 
year's  work;  seven  per  cent,  in  the  fifth  year;  four  per  cent, 
in  the  sixth  year;  three  per  cent,  in  the  seventh  year,  and 
two  per  cent,  in  the  eighth  year.  To  form  large  classes  and 
thereby  produce  economical  instruction,  the  pupils  beyond 
the  fourth  year  must  be  brought  together  in  central  schools, 
and  it  is  to  this  problem  that  the  attention  of  the  State 
boards  of  education  is  called  by  the  Committee  of  Twelve. 

This  recommendation  of  the  Committee  will  not  seem  im- 
portant to  those  school  directors  who  fail  to  understand  the 
value  of  class  recitation  and  of  its  dangers  when  forced  on 
the  pupils  of  small  schools  of  different  degrees  of  advance- 
ment. A  rural  school  of  ioo  pupils  would  have,  under 
average  conditions,  nearly  70  in  the  work  of  the  lowest 
three  years,  and  these  would  make  five  classes  of  14  pupils 
each,  with  intervals  of  about  half  a  year  of  advancement — not 
a  very  bad  classification,  if  readjusted  often  by  transfer  of  the 
pupils  making  most  rapid  progress  into  the  class  above. 
But  there  would  be  only  13  pupils  in  the  next  year's  work, 
namely,  the  fourth.  This  would  give  two  classes  of  6  or 
7  each.  The  fifth  year  would  have  7  or  8  pupils,  and  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  years  all  together  would  have  only 
9  or  10  pupils.  If  3  teachers  took  charge  of  this  cen- 
tral school  of  100  pupils,  one  could  do  better  work  with  the 
70  in  the  lowest  three  years'  work  than  the  one  who  took 
the  highest  three  years'  work  with  only  10  pupils. 

The  number  of  rural  schools  having  few  pupils  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that,  in  Rhode  Island,  64  schools 
out  of  a  total  of  263  have  an  attendance  of  fewer  than  10 
(1895).  In  Vermont  there  are  153  of  these  schools  with  less 
than  6  pupils  each  (1893).  In  New  York  2983  are  reported 
as  having  less  than  10  (1895).  Consolidation  by  transpor- 
tation in  suitable  vehicles  at  the  expense  of  the  State  is  the 
most  promising  remedy,  reducing  the  cost  of  instruction, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  improving  its  quality.     The  increase 
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of  villages  and  cities  throughout  all  regions  penetrated  by 
the  railroads  makes  possible  this  removal  of  pupils  to  central 
schools  and  the  discontinuance  of  outlying  districts  in  more 
and  more  towns  every  year. 

But,  inasmuch  as  the  evils  of  classification  with  wide  in- 
tervals between  classes  are  not  generally  understood,  it  is 
likely  that  the  concentration  of  pupils  into  village  schools 
will  not  be  so  great  a  good  as  it  might  be.  For  it  is  quite 
a  common  belief  that  the  formation  of  three  or  four  groups 
or  classes  for  the  eight  years'  course  of  study  is  a  good 
thing.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  better  than  the 
close  grading  of  the  cities.  "  It  is  more  flexible,  more 
elastic,  more  adjustable  to  the  pupil's  needs." 

These  words  "  elastic  "  and  "  flexible  "  are  used  in  a  new 
and  strange  meaning  here.  The  best  city  grading  is  "  flex- 
ible "  and  "  elastic  "  because  the  intervals  between  classes  are 
small — only  ten  or  fifteen  weeks.  It  is  easy  to>  promote  the 
brightest  pupils  over  such  a  small  interval  when  they  begin 
to  show  a  power  to  do*  a  much  larger  amount  of  work  than 
the  majority  of  the  class.  They  will  find  it  possible  to  keep 
up  with  the  average  of  a  higher  class.  But  suppose  that  the 
grading  or  "  grouping  "  has  two  years'  intervals  between 
classes,  as  it  would  have  if  there  were  four  groups  in  the 
elementary  school — or  say  nearly  three  years,  as  it  would 
have  if  there  were  only  three  classes  or  groups.  Then  it 
would  be  a  much  more  serious  thing  to  promote  from  one 
class  to  another,  because  of  the  amount  of  useful  matter 
omitted.  Instead  of  being  elastic  and  flexible  the  four- 
group  or  the  three-group  system  is  rather  to  be  called  "  brit- 
tle "  and  "  inflexible  " — a  procrustean  bed.  All  schools  at 
work  need  constant  readjustment  of  classification,  and  this 
can  be  made  when  the  intervals  between  classes  are  at  their 
minimum.  Thirty  classes  between. the  first  year  and  eighth 
year  are  possible  in  large  schools  in  cities. 

That  all  cities  do  not  avail  themselves  of  this  possibility 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  American  school 
supervision. 

It  is  very  important,  therefore,  that  the  rural  schools  shall 
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not  adopt  this  evil  unnecessarily  as  they  grow  into  village 
schools  by  growth  of  population  and  by  transportation  of 
pupils  to  central  schools.  Keep  the  classes  small  in  central 
schools,  and  do  not  try  to  economize  by  saving  in  number  of 
teachers  until  the  schools  become  large  enough  to  permit 
this  without  making  large  intervals  between  classes. 

It  is  a  terrible  arraignment  of  the  schools  graded  on  the 
one-year,  two-year,  or  three-year  interval  plan  to  accuse 
them  of  stifling  talent  in  the  bright  pupils  and  of  dis- 
couraging the  dull  pupils  until  they  lose  their  self-respect. 

The  old  ungraded  school  did  not  commit  this  error  of 
destroying  the  habits  of  industry  in  bright  pupils  by  yoking 
them  with  dull  ones,  or  destroying  the  self-respect  of  the  dull 
ones  by  constantly  provoking  comparison  between  them  and 
their  companions  unequally  yoked  with  them. 

With  increase  of  pupils  there  ought  to  come  improvement 
in  the  instruction  of  the  school  invariably,  and  it  will  come 
if  the  evils  of  the  graded-school  system  are  understood  as 
well  as  are  its  advantages. 


William  T.  Harris 


Commissioner  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


II 

THE     NEW     HARVARD     ENTRANCE     REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

During  the  last  five  years  educational  reform  has  gone  for- 
ward with  leaps  and  bounds.  The  Committee  of  Ten  was 
formed  at  a  time  when  the  teachers  of  the  country  were 
in  that  favorable  self-kneaded  state  where  a  little  leaven 
leavens  the  whole  lump.  What  were  dreams  in  1891  became 
hopes  in  1892,  possibilities  in  1893,  outlines  in  1894, 
discussions  in  1895,  reports  in  1896,  and  requirements  in 
1897.  To  deal  with  all  phases  of  this  astonishing  develop- 
ment would  be  too  much  for  the  limits  of  a  single  article:  let 
Boston  illustrate  the  establishment  of  public  kindergartens, 
Cleveland  the  workings  of  a  model  school  organization, 
Brookline  the  enrichment  of  the  grammar-school  course, 
Minneapolis  the  provision  of  beautiful  and  healthful  build- 
ings, Cambridge  the  flexible  system  of  promotion,  Buffalo 
the  combination  of  normal  instruction  with  public-school 
teaching.  Scores  of  cities,  hundreds  of  institutions,  thou- 
sands of  men  are  taking  part  in  this  good  work,  and  will  have 
their  reward  in  the  raising  of  the  standards  of  the  American 
people. 

This  article  is  intended  to  give  some  account  of  the 
fruition,  in  one  field  only,  of  this  broadcast  seed-planting;  to 
sketch  the  effort  of  one  out  of  many  colleges  so  to  adapt  its 
system  of  entrance  requirements  as  to  take  advantage  of 
what  are  believed  to  be  improvements  in  subjects,  methods, 
and  spirit.  Beginning  with  the  summer  of  1898,  Harvard 
College,  and  her  twin  sister,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
instructed  by  the  educational  discussions  of  the  past  five 
years,  will  allow  candidates  to  offer  several  new  subjects, 
and  old  subjects  prepared  in  improved  methods. 

To  understand  the   extent   and   the  significance   of  the 
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changes  adopted  in  June,  1897,  it  is  necessary  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  development  of  the  entrance  requirements  of 
Harvard;  and  also  of  the  workings  of  the  system  which  has 
for  ten  years  been  in  force. 

Since  the  ancient  days  when  to  "  construe  Tully  "  was  a 
chief  obligation  for  the  would-be  Freshman,  down  to  about 
1 87 1,  the  entrance  requirements  of  Harvard,  like  those  of 
other  colleges,  were  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.  There 
was  also  a  little  geography,  and  history  came  in  as  an  ad- 
junct to  classics.  The  whole  system  was  elementary  and 
rather  perfunctory,  and  was  administered  by  oral  examina- 
tions. 

Among  the  services  of  that  broom  which  has  been  sweep- 
ing clean  for  thirty  years  at  Harvard  University,  was  a  pres- 
sure for  serious  written  examinations,  within  the  college, 
and  for  entrance.  Aided  by  the  same  untiring  influence  in 
the  "  president's  old  armchair,"  from  1874  to  1876,  English 
was  added  to<  the  required  entrance  subjects.  French  and 
German  were  introduced,  a  choice  of  one  out  of  three 
sciences  established,  sight  translations  required,  and  a  sub- 
stitution of  mathematics  and  science  for  part  of  the  classics. 

In  1885  came  another  evidence  of  that  discontent  with  its 
own  achievements  which  marks  the  reforming  spirit.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  in  his  Phi-Beta-Kappa  address  on  "  A  Col- 
lege Fetich,"  blew  a  trumpet  blast  which  was  heard  through- 
out the  land:  it  was  the  protest  of  a  man  trained  in  the  classic 
system  against  what  he  considered  an  undue  exaltation  of 
such  classical  learning  as  schoolboys  may  acquire;  at  the 
same  time  it  was  a  plea  for  greater  flexibility  in  the  require- 
ments; for  more  attention  to  the  mother  tongue,  and  for 
some  recognition  of  the  sciences  which  were  opening  up  in 
the  schools. 

Though  public  attention  was  concentrated  on  the  contro- 
versy over  Greek,  the  Faculty  understood  that  the  most 
important  question  was  that  of  making  a  list  of  options  and 
deciding  how  many  of  them  should  be  allowed.  After  ar- 
dent discussion,  lasting  many  months,  a  result  was  reached 
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in  1887  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  and  elaborate  system,  which 
is  still  in  force:  arithmetic  and  geography  were  dropped  out 
of  the  list;  the  sciences  were  recognized;  new  subjects  were 
added;  and  a  substitute  for  Greek  was  allowed.  By  common 
consent  the  new  system  was  to  have  at  least  six  years  of 
trial  before  any  fundamental  alteration.  In  fact,  the  changes 
since  1887  have  been  few:  English  has  been  improved,  and 
has  a  higher  relative  weight;  some  definitions  have  been 
altered;  some  subjects  which  were  on  trial — as  botany — have 
been  dropped.  During  the  last  few  years,  however,  motions 
looking  toward  important  changes  have  been  usually  laid 
aside,  till  the  whole  subject  could  be  reached. 

The  present  system  is  based  on  a  division  of  the  twenty- 
two  allowed  subjects  into  two  groups,  as  follows;  the  num- 
bers appended  in  parentheses  show  the  relative  number  of 
points  assigned  to  each  subject  in  making  up  the  entrance 
record: 

ELEMENTARY  (SEVEN   REQUIRED). 

i.  English  (2).  6.  History  (i)  (Ancient,  or  English 

and  American). 

2.  Greek  (2),  or  7-  Algebra  (1). 

3.  Latin  (2).  8.  Plane  Geometry  (1). 

4.  German  (1),  or  9.  Astronomy  and  Physics  (1),  or 

5.  French  (1).  10.  Experimental  Physics  (1). 

ADVANCED  SUBJECTS  (OPTIONS). 

11.  Greek  (2).  17.  Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  (1). 


12. 


Latin  (2).  18.  Solid  Geometry  (1). 


13.  Greek  Composition  (1).  19.  Analytic  Geometry  (1). 

14.  Latin  Composition  (1).  20.  Advanced  Algebra  (1). 

15.  German  (2).  21.  Physics. 

16.  French  (2).  22.  Chemistry. 

In  the  elementary  subjects,  there  are  alternatives  in  clas- 
sics, modern  languages,  science,  and  history;  the  minimum 
is  seven  studies,  counting  9  points;  the  maximum  nine 
studies,  counting  12  points.  The  number  of  subjects  to  be 
chosen  out  of  the  advanced  group  varies  according  to  the 
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alternatives  used  in  the  first  group,  and  here  comes  in  the  sub- 
stitute for  Greek.  The  boy  who  omits  both  an  ancient  and 
a  modern  language  must  take  10  points  out  of  the  advanced 
group — a  total  of  1,9;  if  he  omits  only  an  ancient  language 
he  must  choose  8,  a  total  of  18;  if  he  omits  only  a  modern 
language  he  must  choose  6,  a  total  of  17;  if  he  takes  all  the 
elementary  subjects  (either  one  of  the  alternatives  in  history 
and  physics)  he  gets  off  with  4  advanced  points,  a  total  of  ib. 
Greek  may  therefore  be  omitted,  but  must  be  replaced  by 
additional  advanced  subjects;  and,  furthermore,  there  is  an 
interlocking  provision  that,  in  case  of  such  omission,  the  boy 
must  take  4  points  in  advanced  mathematics  or  science  and 
mathematics;  advanced  modern  languages  will  not  be 
accepted  in  place  of  Greek. 

Complicated  as  the  scheme  seems — and  it  is  currently  be- 
lieved that  no  one  but  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  knows 
all  its  ramifications  and  possibilities — it  has,  in  practice, 
proved  convenient,  efficient,  and  intelligible.  Custom  has 
wiped  out  some  of  the  alternatives.  Nobody  ever  claims  the 
privilege  of  omitting  Latin;  and  the  substitute  for  Greek 
is  either  very  much  harder  or  very  much  more  repellent 
than  the  Greek;  so  that  nineteen  candidates  out  of  twenty 
simply  accept  the  Greek,  and  more  than  half  take  the 
simplest  combination,  viz.:  all  the  elementary,  and  4  ad- 
vanced points. 

Underlying  the  whole  scheme,  however,  are  certain  very 
definite  and  clear-cut  principles  which  may  be  enumerated 
seriatim,  for  they  affect  the  plans  of  1897. 

1.  In  the  elementary  group  six  fields  of  learning  must  be 
studied:  English,  classics,  modern  languages,  mathematics, 
history,  and  science;  in  the  advanced  group  four  of  these 
fields  appear.  This  means  that  the  Faculty  insists  on  a  broad 
foundation  for  the  college  studies. 

2.  The  mother  tongue  has  a  prominent  place  as  a  funda- 
mental for  educated  men. 

3.  The  advanced  subjects  are  all  built  on  subjects  in  the 
elementary  list,  and  the  system  therefore  encourages  thor- 
ough and  far-reaching  study  of  some  branches. 
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4.  All  the  advanced  subjects  are  also  taught  in  Harvard 
College,  so  that  they  take  the  place  of  a  part  of  the  Freshman 
work,  and  prepare  at  once  for  more  advanced  courses.  Any 
subjects  offered  beyond  the  required  number  (a  very  frequent 
practice)  may  therefore  count  toward  the  degree. 

5.  Of  the  four  scientific  subjects  all  but  one  are  experi- 
mental, thus  encouraging  observational  training. 

6.  In  history  there  is  a  much-used  alternative,  which  recog- 
nizes the  practice  of  many  schools  which  substitute  modern 
for  ancient  history. 

As  time  went  on  various  weaknesses  and  difficulties  have 
been  felt  in  this  system.  Some  subjects,  as  analytical 
geometry,  are  practically  never  offered;  the  so-called  "  Book 
Physics"  (astronomy  and  physics),  is  habitually  crammed; 
the  examiners  in  history  could  not  compel  thorough  teach- 
ing. But  the  principal  difficulties  were  three:  First, — and 
largest  in  the  public  mind, — was  a  widespread  discontent 
with  the  substitute  for  Greek,  from  the  belief  that  it  called  for 
much  more  intellectual  exertion  than  the  language  itself.  In 
the  second  place  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  developed, 
made  its  entrance  conditions  stiffer,  and  used  the  regular 
entrance  examinations;  hence  it  became  necessary  to  add 
some  technical  subjects,  not  in  the  College  list.  In  the  third 
place,  the  schools  began  to  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  the 
general  educational  movement,  and  could  not  always  get  the 
advantage  of  superior  teaching,  because  inferior  work  would 
also  meet  some  of  the  requirements. 

A  new  era  of  discussion  came.  The  four  programmes  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten,  in  1893,  included  subjects  of  which 
neither  the  College  nor  the  Scientific  School  took  notice. 
Educational  associations  urged  changes  and  redefinitions; 
and,  in  1896,  Harvard  was  one  of  the  six  colleges  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  fertile  New  York  Conferences.  The  opinion 
of  sister  colleges,  and  of  preparatory  schools,  was  then  con- 
centrated and  condensed.  The  septennate  of  trial  of  the  Har- 
vard system  of  1887  had  expired;  the  time  had  come  to 
reopen  the  whole  question  of  entrance  requirements.     It  is 
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fortunate  that  advantage  could  be  taken  of  the  discussions 
and  suggestions  which  resounded  through  the  country. 

In  January,  1895,  a  committee  was  raised  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  which  controls  both  Harvard  College  and 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  with  a  mandate  to  consider 
the  .whole  subject  of  entrance  requirements,  and  to  report. 
This  committee  has  eleven  members,  one  from  each  depart- 
ment within  whose  province  an  entrance  subject  lies.  Dur- 
ing 1895-96  it  held  many  laborious  sessions,  and  was  ready 
to  present  the  first  of  its  series  of  reports  in  October,  1896. 
The  Faculty  set  apart  for  the  discussion  all  its  regular  meet- 
ings throughout  the  year,  holding  extra  meetings  for  cur- 
rent business.  In  June,  1897,  it  had  so  far  progressed  as 
to  adopt  and  publish  a  set  of  definitions  of  subjects  hence- 
forth to  be  allowed  for  entrance  to  the  College  and  Scientific 
School.1 

The  definitions  thus  published  are  official,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  probability  of  any  serious  change.  Great  pains 
have  been  taken  to  make  them  so  clear  that  ambiguities  will 
not  be  found,  and  so  comprehensive  that  they  may  not  need 
additions.  Each  of  the  thirty-three  definitions  springs  from 
the  appropriate  department,  and  is  the  resultant  of  long  de- 
liberation in  department  meetings.  In  nearly  every  subject 
the  opinion  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  has  been  taken, 
either  by  set  conferences  with  cross-examination  and  de- 
bate, or  by  correspondence,  or  by  discussion  in  educational 
associations,  or  by  all  these  methods  together.  The  New 
York  conferences  have  been  especially  valued,  and  several  of 
the  Harvard  requirements  are  essentially  adaptations  of  their 
reports. 

After  going  through  the  mill  of  the  department,  each 
definition  has  been  given  over  to  the  mercies  of  the  hard- 
working Committee  on  Entrance  Requirements,  which  has 
made  verbal  changes,  pointed  out  ambiguities,  secured  uni- 
formity, asked  questions  of  the  representatives  of  the 
department     in     the     committee,     and     often     requested 

1  Copies   may   be  had   by  writing    to  the  Publication  Agent,  University    Hall, 
■Cambridge,   Mass. 
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reconsideration.  After  the  committee  was  satisfied,  the 
definitions  have  all  been  subjected  to  the  searching 
and  often  severe  criticism  of  the  Faculty.  Since  each  defi- 
nition had  a  department  behind  it,  and  in  many  cases  was 
backed  up  by  the  prestige  of  a  conference,  the  Faculty  has 
in  no  case  reversed  any  final  report,  though  it  has,  in  several 
cases,  asked  for  reconsideration.  Such  revisal  has  been 
called  for  whenever  it  appeared  that  secondary  teachers  had 
not  been  consulted. 

No  one  will  claim  for  the  results  of  these  discussions  that 
they  are  perfectly  clear,  or  consistent,  or  reasonable;  but 
it  has  been  worth  while  to  describe  the  process  by  which 
the  definitions  have  been  framed,  in  order  to  make  clear  the 
conditions  of  the  movement. 


In  describing  and  explaining  the  new  system  two  cautions 
are  necessary.  The  work  of  the  Faculty  is  still  unfinished, 
for  the  choices  and  combinations  to  be  allowed  out  of  the 
list  are  not  yet  decided,  and  the  debate  may  last  for  months. 
The  only  definite  announcement  affecting  choice  of  subjects 
applies  only  to  such  studies  as  are  common  to  both  the  old 
list  and  the  new — it  is  as  follows: 

"  In  the  examinations  of  1898,  and  thereafter  until  the  new  definitions  shall 
be  exclusively  in  force,  alternative  papers  will  be  offered  under  the  new 
definitions  (where  they  differ  materially  from  the  present  definitions)  in 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  History,  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chem- 
istry." 

And  no  one  has  any  authority  to  speak  for  the  Faculty, 
either  to  explain  its  motives  or  to  predict  its  future  action. 

The  writer  has  no  more  knowledge  of  the  reasons  for  the 
changes  made  than  any  other  member  of  the  committee; 
and  his  judgment  as  to  changes  likely  to  be  made  is  doubt- 
less affected  by  his  preferences.  In  this  article  he  is  alone 
responsible  for  any  errors  of  fact  or  inference. 

The  first  question  is  of  the  number  and  selection  of  sub- 
jects. Perhaps  this  may  best  be  explained  by  a  simple  tabu- 
lation: the  figures  prefixed  are  the  numbers  given  to  the  sue- 
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cessive  subjects  in  the  official  pamphlet,  and  the  asterisks 
mark  points  which  require  special  explanation. 

IN  THE  OLD  LIST  ONLY.  COMMON  TO  BOTH  LISTS.  IN  THE  NEW  LIST  ONLY. 

i.  English. 

2.  Elementary  Greek. 

3.  Advanced  Greek. 

4.  Greek  Composition. 

5.  Elementary  Latin. 

6.  Advanced  Latin. 

7.  Latin  Composition. 

8.  Elementary       Ger- 

man. 

9.  Advanced  German. 

10.  Elementary  French. 

11.  Advanced  French. 


Solid  Geometry.* 
Analytic  Geometry.' 


12.  Elementary 
tory. 


His-    13.  Advanced  History. 


Alge- 


14.  Elementary 

bra. 
17.  Advanced  Algebra. 
15a.  Plane  Geometry.* 
16.  Logarithms         and 

Trigonometry. 


15.  Geometry.* 


Astronomy  and  Physics  J 


18.  Experimental  Phys-    24.  Astronomy. 

ics. 
22.  Advanced  Physics. 

19.  Chemistry.* 


20.  Physiography. 
23.  Meteorology. 

21.  Anatomy,     Physiol- 

ogy, and  Hygiene. 

25.  Botany. 

26.  Zoology. 

27.  Wood-working. 

28.  Blacksmithing. 

29.  Chipping,       Filing, 

and  Fitting. 

30.  Machine-tool  Work. 

31.  Freehand  Drawing. 

32.  Projections. 


The  first  column  of  the  above  table  shows  how  few  of  the 
old  requirements  disappear  altogether:  out  of  the  whole 
series  of  twenty-two  only  two  are  dropped  and  one  is  altered. 
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At  present  there  is  an  alternative  to  experimental  physics, 
in  the  so-called  "  book  physics "  and  astronomy.  This 
purely  text-book  requirement  is  much  disliked  by  the  scien- 
tific men,  and  is  to  be  withdrawn.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
requirement  in  experimental  physics  is  rearranged  and  the 
number  of  experiments  reduced.  At  the  desire  of  the 
mathematical  department  analytical  geometry  is  also  with- 
drawn, as  a  subject  not  taught  in  secondary  schools. 

Geometry  has  had  special  treatment.  In  the  present  list 
solid  geometry  is  allowed  as  a  separate  advanced  subject.  In 
view  of  its  close  relation  with  plane  geometry,  and  of  the 
feasibility  of  elementary  geometrical  work  in  the  grammar 
schools,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  make  a  new  subject 
which  shall  include  plane  geometry  and  part  of  solid.  Since 
this  is  a  clear  addition  to  the  former  minimum,  the  Faculty 
retains  the  old  plane  geometry  as  an  alternative;  it  is  agreed 
that,  a  few  years  hence,  the  new  "  geometry  "  requirement 
will  be  the  only  one  allowed. 

Chemistry  has  at  present  an  anomalous  place,  since  it  is 
included  in  the  list  of  advanced  subjects,  though  not  in 
"  advance  "  of  any  other  study  in  the  list.  Henceforth  it 
will  be  subject  to  any  limitations  placed  on  other  elementary 
optional  subjects. 

The  second  column  of  the  table  includes  the  nineteen  old 
subjects  which  are  to  be  continued.  There  are  some  slight 
changes  of  title,  such  as,  "  Greek  Authors  "  instead  of  "  Ad- 
vanced Greek";  but  the  significant  changes  are  in  the 
statements  of  definitions,  which  will  be  discussed  below. 

In  the  third  column  appear  the  most  serious  and  far-reach- 
ing changes — the  addition  of  fourteen  new  subjects.  Of 
these  six  (Nos.  27-32)  are  new  technical  requirements,  in- 
tended only  for  the  Scientific  School;  another  is  geometry, 
which  has  been  explained  above;  one  is  advanced  history; 
and  six  are  new  sciences.  Thus  the  list  of  available  sciences 
is  more  than  doubled;  and  place  is  given  to  all  that  are 
included  in  the  programmes  of  the  Committee  of  Ten — 
that  is,  which  are  taught  or  likely  to  be  taught  in  high 
schools. 
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Of  these,  physiography  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  for 
it  is  taught,  in  some  fashion,  in  most  graded  schools,  is  gain- 
ing in  public  interest,  and  is  capable  of  wide  use,  in  a  genu- 
inely scientific  method.  Doubtless  it  will  be  a  slow  proc- 
ess to  get  it  into  secondary  schools,  but  it  is  likely  to  gain  in 
estimation.  Meteorology  is  to  be  an  advanced  subject,  based 
on  elementary  physics.  Astronomy  is  to  be. an  observational 
science,  based  on  elementary  geometry.  Anatomy,  physi- 
ology, and  hygiene  has  given  much  trouble  to  the  Harvard 
faculty,  because  it  is  widely  taught,  but  in  very  inferior 
methods.  It  will  be  allowed  only  with  experimental  work  as 
an  adjunct.  Like  botany  and  zoology  this  subject  is  not  yet 
completely  defined;  all  three  refer  to  pamphlets  not  yet  pub- 
lished, but  all  will  require  laboratory  methods. 

Advanced  history  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  novel  of 
the  new  subjects:  it  is  the  only  addition  among  the  "  humani- 
ties "  to  the  list  of  subjects  which  may  be  carried  on  for 
three  or  four  successive  years.  A  well-jointed  course  in  his- 
tory is  already  given  in  many  schools;  but,  at  present,  no 
college  will  give  them  credit  for  the  whole  of  their  good 
work.  The  advanced  history  also*  includes,  besides  the 
familiar  Greek,  Roman,  English,  and  American  history, 
opportunities  in  European  history,  and  also  in  "  detailed 
study  "  (in  other  educational  documents,  more  accurately 
called  "  intensive  study  ").  To  apply  proper  tests  to  all  the 
combinations  now  made  possible  in  history  will  be  a  hard 
task;  if  successful,  a  great  step  will  have  been  taken  in  de- 
veloping the  study  of  this  important  subject. 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  number  and  character  of  the 
subjects  to  be  allowed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  rises 
from  twenty-two  to  thirty-three,  besides  the  six  alternatives 
in  history;  that  large  additions  are  made  in  sciences  and 
technical  subjects;  and  that,  in  the  advanced  group,  will  be 
found  new  supplements  to  old  elementary  subjects.  No  sub- 
ject has  been  withdrawn  which  the  schools  value;  and 
teachers  may  judge  for  themselves  how  far  the  new  list  will 
be  favorable  to  schools  which  have  already  established  good 
courses  in  modern  languages,  science,  and  history. 
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So  much  for  the  length  of  the  list;  it  is  now  time  to  think 
of  its  breadth  and  thickness.  How  far  do  the  new  defini- 
tions in  old  subjects  alter  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
work  required  in  each  study?  The  difference  may  be  illus- 
trated by  quoting  the  old  and  new  statements  in  two 
subjects: 

ELEMENTARY    LATIN.    • 

Old  Definition. — The  translation  at  sight  of  simple  prose  (with  questions 
on  the  usual  forms  and  ordinary  constructions  of  the  language). 

The  passages  set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idio- 
matic English.  Teachers  are  requested  to  insist  on  the  use  of  good  English 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  candidate's  training  in  translation. 

The  following  pronunciation  is  recommended :  a  as  in  father,  a  the 
same  sound  but  shorter  ;  e  like  e  in  fete,  ?  as  in  set ;  i  as  in  machine,  7  as 
in  sit :  o  as  in  hole,  o  as  in  nor  ;  it  as  in  rude,  u  as  in  put ;  j  like/  in  year, 
£  and^"  like  Greek  k  y. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  pupils  be  accustomed,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  preparatory  course,  to  translate  into  this  language,  both  orally  and 
in  writing,  passages  prepared  by  the  teacher  on  the  basis  of  the  prose  authors 
read. 

New  Definition. — The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of 
those  who  have  studied  Latin  in  a  systematic  course  of  five  lessons  a  week, 
extending  through  at  least  three  school  years.  The  two  parts  of  the  exami- 
nation cannot  be  taken  separately  : 

(a)  The  translation  at  sight  of  simple  Latin  prose  and  verse.  (The  pas- 
sages set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic 
English.) 

(b)  A  thorough  examination  on  a  prescribed  portion  of  Cicero's  speeches 
(about  thirty  pages),  directed  to  testing  the  candidate's  mastery  of  the  ordi- 
nary forms,  constructions,  and  idioms  of  the  language;  the  test  to  consist, 
in  part,  of  writing  simple  Latin  prose,  involving  the  use  of  such  words,  con- 
structions, and  idioms  only  as  occur  in  the  speeches  prescribed. 

For  three  years,  beginning  with  1898,  the  portion  of  Cicero  prescribed 
will  be  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  speeches  against  Catiline. 

The  estimate  of  the  periods  of  study  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  exami- 
nations in  Latin  is  made  with  reference  to  schools  which  have  a  four  years' 
course.  Schools  which  have  a  five  years'  course  may  more  advantageously 
provide  for  beginning  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  first  year,  with  some  diminu- 
tion, if  necessary,  of  the  time  devoted  to  it  in  the  last  years  of  the  course. 

The  course  of  reading  pursued  in  preparation  for  the  examinations  in  Latin 
should  include  : 

(a)  Easy  reading,  included  in  or  following  a  suitable  introductory  book 
(Latin  Lessons)  amounting  to  from  30  to  40  pages. 

(b)  Nepos  (Lives)  and  Caesar  (Gallic  War),  90  to  120  pages. 

(c)  Cicero,  90  to  120  pages,  including  the  four  speeches  against  Catiline 
and  the  speech  on  the  Manilian  Law,  with  additional  speeches  selected  by 
the  teacher. 
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(d)  Virgil  and  Ovid,  6000  to  10,000  verses,  including  the  first  six  books 
of  the  ^Eneid. 

Preparation  for  the  elementary  examination  alone  should  include  (a)  and 
(b),  the  four  speeches  against  Catiline,  and  from  2000  to  3000  verses  of  Vir- 
gil, or  of  Ovid  and  Virgil. 

The  pupil  should  be  constantly  guided  in  proper  methods  of  reading,  and 
trained  to  read  the  Latin  intelligently,  as  Latin,  before  undertaking  to  render 
it  into  idiomatic  English.  There  should  be  constant  practice  in  reading 
aloud,  with  due  expression,  and  in  hearing  the  language  read.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  reading,  to  insure  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  the  pupil's 
understanding  of  the  language,  the  study  of  grammar,  with  some  practice  in 
writing  Latin,  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  course.  There  should 
also  be  frequent  written  translations  into  idiomatic  English. 

To  prepare  for  the  examination  in  Latin  Composition,  pupils  should  be 
trained,  from  an  early  stage  of  the  preparatory  course,  to  render  into  Latin 
not  merely  detached  sentences,  illustrative  of  constructions,  but  also  passages 
of  connected  narrative  or  description,  prepared  by  the  teacher  on  the  basis 
of  the  prose  authors  read. 

ADVANCED   FRENCH. 

Old  Definition. — The  translation  at  sight  of  standard  French  prose. — 
Grammar. — Composition  based  upon  the  following  books :  Daudet  (La 
Derniere  Classe — Le  Siege  de  Berlin). — Merimee  (Colomba). — Saiuleau 
(Mile,  de  la  Seigliere,  the  play). — Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere  (one  play  by 
each  author). 

Translation  at  sight  will  form  an  important  part  of  the  examination.  Can- 
didates will  be  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  subject-matter  as  well  as 
the  language  of  the  prescribed  books.  Some  of  the  books  may  be  changed 
from  time  to  time,  but  with  not  less  than  two  years'  notice.  The  passages 
set  for  translation  will  be  suited  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  begun 
to  study  the  language  in  college  and  have  had  instruction  in  it  three  hours  a 
week  for  two  years. 

New  Definition. — The  translation  at  sight  of  standard  French.  (The 
passages  set  for  translation  must  be  rendered  into  simple  and  idiomatic 
English.) 

(6)  The  translation  into  French  of  a  connected  passage  of  English  prose,, 
to  test  the  candidate's  familiarity  with  grammar.  Proficiency  in  grammar 
may  also  be  tested  by  direct  questions. 

The  passages  set  for  translation  into  English  will  be  suited  to  the  profi- 
ciency of  candidates  who  have  read,  in  addition  to  the  amount  specified 
under  Elementary  French,  not  less  than  six  hundred  pages  of  prose  and 
verse  from  the  writings  of  at  least  four  standard  authors.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  amount  read  should  be  carefully  translated  into  idiomatic 
English. 

Candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  a  thorough  knowledge  of  accidence 
and  familiarity  with  the  essentials  of  French  syntax,  especially  the  uses  of 
tenses,  modes,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  be  trained  to  follow  a  recitation 
conducted  in  French  and  to  answer  in  that  language  questions  asked  by 
the  instructor. 
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In  these  two  examples  may  be  seen  most  of  the  general 
principles  which  underlie  the  whole  scheme. 

1.  They  are  intended  to  be  clear  and  self-explanatory; 
hence  they  are  more  explicit  and  comprehensive  than  the  old 
series.  By  stating  a  minimum  number  of  recitation  hours, 
or  of  pages  of  text-books,  they  aim  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
question — How  much  work  must  one  do  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirement in  this  or  that  subject? 

2.  To  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  work  the  changes 
are  chiefly  directed.  Hence,  throughout,  the  definitions  deal 
with  individual  thinking  methods;  they  urge  sight-reading, 
parallel  reading,  study  of  language  forms,  conversation  in  a 
foreign  language;  original  solutions  in  mathematics;  library 
methods  in  history;  laboratories,  accurate  observations, 
and  notebooks  in  science.  These  are  not  new  ideas: 
nor  is  this  the  first  college  faculty  to  give  its  ap- 
proval to  methods  of  education  which  train  in  individual 
thinking.  The  importance  of  the  revision  lies  in  its 
putting  into  practical  working  form  for  the  service 
of  schools,  pupils,  and  teachers,  reforms  which  have  for 
years  been  getting  headway.  Doubtless  methods  will  con- 
tinue to  improve,  and  future  conferences  and  commit- 
tees will  again  suggest  improvements  in  entrance  require- 
ments; but  the  Harvard  Faculty  has  honestly  tried  to  take 
advantage  of  the  best  it  now  knows  about  study  and 
teaching. 

3.  In  all  the  list  English  is  the  only  subject  not  redefined. 
The  reason  is  that  it  is  the  only  subject  which  had  previously 
been  systematically  worked  through,  and  brought  down  to 
date;  and  a  large  body  of  colleges  are  in  agreement  on  the 
subject  as  now  defined.  But  at  the  head  of  the  whole  list 
appears  the  following  significant  statement: 

Good  English. — Clear  and  idiomatic  English  is  expected  in  all  examina- 
tion-papers and  notebooks  written  by  candidates  for  admission.  Teachers 
are  requested  to  insist  on  good  English,  not  only  in  translations,  but  in  every 
exercise  in  which  the  pupil  has  occasion  to  write  or  to  speak  English. 

It  is  true  that  the  Committee  reported  an  elaborate  re- 
quirement in  advanced  English,  which  the  faculty  refused  to 
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accept.  No  one  can  safely  say  what  was  the  motive  of  this 
rejection;  but  many  persons  were  much  affected. by  a  clause 
in  the  definition  which  would  have  made  it  an  additional 
subject  required  of  every  candidate. 

4.  In  all  the  languages  there  is  included  a  distinct  gram- 
mar requirement.  On  this  subject  there  has  been  much 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  Faculty,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  an 
abandonment  of  the  old  "  reading  knowledge  "  requirement. 
But  every  language  department  insisted  on  an  opportunity 
to  test  the  candidate's  understanding  of  the  make-up  of  a 
sentence,  as  well  as  of  its  "  general  sense." 

5.  Written  work  is  urged  in  many  of  the  definitions,  espe- 
cially in  history:  stress  is  laid  on  notebooks,  themes,  topical 
work,  maps,  drawing,  and  other  combinations  of  observation 
and  expression.  The  new  definitions,  therefore,  tend  to  in- 
crease the  training  in  English  through  the  medium  of  other 
subjects. 

6.  The  departments  have  carefully  excised  all  reference 
to  particular  text-books  or  editions,  hardly  mentioning  even 
specific  authors  in  modern  languages. 

7.  Realizing  that,  to  many  good  teachers,  the  new  meth- 
ods thus  insisted  upon  are  at  first  hard  to  apprehend,  most  of 
the  departments  propose  to  prepare  pamphlets  in  which  will 
be  set  forth  in  detail  how  the  requirements  may  best  be  met. 
Some  of  them  will  make  lists  of  reference  books  and  parallel 
readings.  In  the  sciences  will  be  stated  lists  of  experiments, 
and  suggestions  about  apparatus.  Everywhere  the  effort 
will  be  made  to  join  forces  with  the  teachers  in  working  out 
their  joint  problem  of  preparing  boys  and  girls  for  college. 

Having  thus  analyzed  the  little  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages 
in  which  the  definitions  are  printed,  one  is  tempted  to  ask 
why  there  need  be  so  many  changes.  Are  not  the  colleges 
prosperous  now?  Are  not  teachers  sufficiently  harassed  by 
the  variety  of  the  requirements  of  the  different  colleges? 
Need  any  university  add  to  the  confusion? 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  the  Harvard  requirements 
are  an  attempt  to  find  the  precipitate  of  this  chaos;  that  it  is 
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not  an  isolated  work,  but  a  part  of  a  general  movement. 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  Wellesley,  Tufts  have 
already  adopted  parts  of  the  New  York  Conference  reports. 
In  her  recent  action  Harvard  is  ranging  herself  alongside  her 
neighbors.  Many  of  the  subjects  in  the  Harvard  lists  were 
not  discussed  in  any  of  those  six  conferences;  but,  so  far  as 
they  apply,  liberal  use  has  been  made  of  their  reports;  and  in 
some  cases, — as,  for  instance,  history, — they  are  adopted  in 
toto,  except  a  few  changes  of  phraseology.  One  of  the  argu- 
ments most  often  heard  in  the  Harvard  discussions  has  been 
the  value  of  harmony  with  other  colleges,  and  the  need  of 
yielding  some  points  so  as  to  meet  other  people  halfway.  In 
framing  the  definitions  the  intention  has  been  to  make  them 
suggestive  to  other  institutions  also. 

A  criticism  which  may  perhaps  be  brought  against  the  new 
requirements  is  that  they  call  for  more  work  from  schools 
already  overburdened.  The  clearest  addition  is  in  geometry; 
in  history  the  old  "  paper  requirements  "  have  been  made 
effective,  so  that  the  passing  point  is  undoubtedly  raised; 
and  in  most  of  the  definitions  a  higher  quality  of  work  is 
suggested.  Much  of  the  increase  may  be  provided  for  by 
better  relation  of  the  parts  in  the  school  curricula;  in  many 
schools  the  present  preparation  is  of  the  quality  henceforth 
expected  from  all.  But  Harvard  distinctly  commits  itself 
by  the  statement  that  "  In  framing  the  new  terms  of  admis- 
sion of  Harvard  College  the  Faculty  does  not  intend  to 
increase  the  total  amount  of  work  required  in  preparation." 
This  can  have  only  one  meaning:  viz.,  that,  in  view  of  the 
higher' quality  of  work  which  will  be  required,  the  quantity 
may  safely  be  somewhat  reduced,  by  accepting  a  smaller 
minimum  number  of  subjects. 

A  more  assailable  point  is  that  the  new  definitions  call  for 
good  teaching,  by  competent  persons,  in  every  study. 
Where  are  trained  teachers  of  physiography,  or  botany, 
or  physiology,  or  history  to  be  found?  Under  the  old  sys- 
tem teachers  who  had  had  only  a  high-school  education 
somehow  got  along  and  prepared  boys  for  college  in  some 
branches.     Of  course  no  school  is  expected  to  offer  all  the 
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thirty-three  subjects;  so  that  the  schoolmaster  will  always 
have  choice  among  them.  But  surely  the  schools  will  see 
that  the  colleges,  by  such  requirements  as  these,  are  at  last 
making  in  all  subjects  that  distinction  between  good  and  bad 
teaching  which,  heretofore,  they  have  made  chiefly  in  classics 
and  mathematics.  Good  teachers,  who  have  taken  pains  to 
prepare  themselves  in  specialties,  will  be  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  what  cannot  be  done  by  crude  and  ignorant  men 
and  women.  Light  is  breaking  for  those  who  have,  hereto- 
fore, failed  to  find  a  preference  by  school  boards  for  persons 
who  knew  something  serious  about  the  subjects  which  they 
professed  to  teach.  The  Harvard  requirements  recognize 
the  dignity  and  the  capacity  of  secondary  schools. 

So  far  as  Harvard  College  itself  is  concerned,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  new  system  are  obvious.  Under  it,  young  men 
and  women  are  more  likely  to  come  to  college  with  habits 
of  thinking  for  themselves,  of  observing  for  themselves,  of 
weighing  evidence,  of  making  decisions.  In  the  second 
place,  the  greater  variety  of  subjects  establishes  a  new  rela- 
tion with  the  English  high  schools  of  the  country,  by  ac- 
cepting nearly  any  piece  of  work  which  appears  in  good 
school  programmes,  as  so  far  forth  a  part  of  college  prepara- 
tion. The  pathway  from  school  to  college  is  widened, 
though  each  step  may  be  a  little  higher.  In  the  third  place, 
a  good  understanding  with  the  schools  means  more  college 
students.  But  if  one  may  generalize  on  the  frame  of  mind  of 
ninety  people  who  are  rarely  unanimous,  the  Harvard  Faculty 
is  in  this  whole  matter  not  much  influenced  by  a  desire  to 
swell  its  particular  catalogue;  its  strongest  motive  is  a  pur- 
pose to  be  in  the  front  rank  of  the  fighting  cohort  of  edu- 
cational reformers,  side  by  side  with  other  colleges  and  school 
men;  to  have  a  part  in  developing  education  in  all  grades,  in 
schools  which  will  never  send  candidates  to  Harvard ;  to  help 
on  the  rational  individual  teaching  of  the  children  of 
America. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  decisions  actually  made 
and  published  by  the  Faculty.     In  conclusion,  a  few  words 
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may  be  said  about  the  great  difficulties  which  must  be  over- 
come before  the  rest  of  the  task  is  completed. 

The  first  serious  question  is  that  of  ratings.  The  old  index 
numbers  (shown  on  page  219  above)  are  artificial,  and  do  not 
correspond  to  either  time  allotments  in  schools  or  intellec- 
tual difficulty.  A  new  set  of  ratios  is  necessary,  and  is  prom- 
ised by  the  Faculty.  But  elementary  Greek,  for  which  two 
years'  study  is  sufficient,  is  now  rated  as  equal  to  elementary 
Latin,  for  which  three  years  are  necessary:  if  the  rating  of 
Greek  be  reduced,  the  sum  of  the  points  necessary  for  a  sub- 
stitute for  Greek  will  also  come  down.  In  like  manner,  at 
present,  elementary  German  requires  from  a  year  to  two 
years,  and  counts  one  point;  advanced  German  takes  a  year, 
and  counts  two  points.  These  anomalies  must  be,  at  least, 
debated. 

Not  only  has  Greek  at  present  the  advantage  of  a  high 
rating,  it  has  also  the  protection  of  the  "  interlocking  sys- 
tem ";  for  the  present  assumption  is  that  a  boy  who  has  not 
an  Achaean  mind  must  have  a  mathematical  and  scientific 
mind.  No  provision  is  made  for  a  boy  who  does  not  profit 
by  Greek  but  obstinately  does  well  in  modern  languages 
and  history.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  Faculty  is  dis- 
posed to  unshackle  the  feet  of  the  Greekless,  and  let  him 
run  like  anybody  else;  but  it  can  be  done  only  over  the 
heroic  bodies  of  the  defenders  of  classical  learning.  For, 
in  the  Harvard  Faculty,  there  are  "  friends  of  Greek,"  and 
hostiles;  just  as,  in  other  circles,  there  are  "  friends  of  silver  " 
and  "  gold  bugs." 

With  the  wider  list  the  question  of  what  shall  be  absolutely 
required  of  all  candidates  becomes  more  serious.  If  the 
Faculty  carries  out  its  supposed  intention  of  reducing  the 
total  number  of  points,  shall  the  reduction  fall  on  the  re- 
quired or  on  the  optional  group?  If  the  former,  what  sub- 
ject shall  give  way?  Physics  is  a  possible  burnt-offering,  or, 
rather,  the  question  may  perhaps  be  solved  by  opening  up  a 
group  of  elementary  sciences,  one  of  which  must  be  chosen. 
This  would  also  replace  the  vanishing  alternative  of  "  book 
physics,"  and  continue  the  present  possibility  of  omitting  ex- 
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perimental  physics — a  subject  which  requires  an  expensive 
laboratory. 

No  voice  has  as  yet  been  raised  in  the  faculty  in  favor  of 
admission  by  certificate;  in  history,  physics,  and  other  scien- 
tific subjects,  notebooks  are  required,  but  the  teacher  certi- 
fies only  that  the  work  is  the  student's  own;  not  that  it  is 
sufficient. 

For  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  where  the  Greek  ques- 
tion plays  no  part,  the  Faculty  has  already  fixed  a  combina- 
tion of  subjects  with  large  options;  and  has  announced  that 
the  entrance  requirements  in  that  school  will  gradually  be 
increased  till  they  reach  about  the  same  level  as  the  Col- 
lege requirements. 

Although  most  of  the  unsettled  questions  have  already 
had  much  discussion,  no  one  can  predict  when  the  faculty 
will  finally  settle  the  ratios,  and  announce  the  allowable  com- 
binations; but  this  end  may  be  expected  during  the  coming 
academic  year,  1897-98.  When  the  result  is  made  public, 
and  the  promised  departmental  pamphlets  appear,  the  three 
years'  labor  will  be  finished. 

Then  will  come  many  years  of  other  labors,  both  in  schools 
and  college.  Teachers  must  prepare  themselves,  libraries 
and  laboratories  must  be  furnished,  traditions  must  be  estab- 
lished among  the  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  the  loins  of  the 
College  must  be  girded  up  for  the  new  task  of  providing  and 
administering  proper  tests  in  more  than  thirty  different  sub- 
jects, many  of  them  as  yet  untried. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  new  requirements,  they  have  in 
advance  the  approval  of  many  distinguished  secondary  school- 
teachers, and  they  embody  principles  which  the  Faculty 
holds  dear,  and  to  which  it  will  adhere  for  years  to  come. 
Hence  the  system  looks  permanent.  Still,  if  there  should 
arrive  any  general  agreement  on  entrance  requirements, 
Harvard  is  likely  to  look  with  favor  on  such  modifications 
in  her  own  definitions  as  will  keep  her  close  to  uniform  re- 
quirements— provided  thorough  developing  work  is  insisted 
upon.     For  the  colleges  all  have  the  same  interest,  and  that 
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is  in  the  boys  and  girls  who  wish  to  go  to  college,  that  they 
may  be  well  prepared. 

When  it  comes  to  combinations  and  minima,  Harvard  will 
probably  not  be  so  disposed  to  yield  her  practices;  for  she 
seems  to  encourage  choice  out  of  a  long  list  as  the  very 
threshold  of  her  elective  system.  The  true  principle  of 
unity  on  this  subject  is  already  shadowed  forth:  uniform 
definitions  for  each  subject;  uniform  insistence  on  good 
methods;  a  uniform  list  of  studies  allowed  to  be  suit- 
able for  secondary  schools.  Then  each  institution  should 
be  free  to  decide  what  units  shall  be  accepted,  in  what 
combinations  and  on  what  relative  terms.  That  is  the  E 
Pluribus  Unum  of  college  entrance  requirements. 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart 
Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


Ill 

THE  SCOPE  OF  THE   SCIENCE   OF   EDUCATION 

The  study  of  education  stands  just  now  in  a  somewhat 
singular  position  both  in  England  and  America.  There  are 
still  a  few  men  to  be  met  with,  most  of  them  teachers  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  the  universities,  who  treat  the  pursuit 
with  contempt.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  afford  some 
examples  of  these  views,  but  I  have  met  them  as  far  west  as 
Chicago.  They  are,  however,  the  advocates  of  a  lost  cause: 
they  oppose  the  study  of  education  to-day  in  the  same  tem- 
per that  led  them  to  oppose  natural  science  and  university 
extension  yesterday. 

The  majority  of  influential  teachers  regard  the  pursuit 
from  a  different  standpoint,  although  they  are  far  from  feel- 
ing any  great  enthusiasm  about  it.  It  is  admitted,  as  an 
abstract  proposition,  that  he  who  proposes  to  teach  should 
study  the  art  of  teaching;  that  a  professional  career  can 
scarcely  be  recognized  as  such  unless  the  members  of  the 
profession  have  passed  through  a  period  of  probation  and  of 
professional  equipment.  The  great  movement  in  England 
for  the  public  organization  of  secondary  education  has  given, 
indeed,  a  force  to  this  argument  which  was  scarcely  antici- 
pated a  few  years  ago;  it  is  now  admitted,  by  all  who  seek  to 
systematize  the  administration  of  English  secondary  schools, 
that  the  teachers  of  the  future  must  be  required  to  study 
education  before  the  state  can  recognize  them. 

There  is  the  eternal  antagonism  between  the  scholar  and 
the  worker;  the  practical  teacher,  calling  in  the  aid  of  science, 
meets  with  the  same  rebuff  that  the  practical  engineer  has 
encountered  in  former  days.  And  there  is  the  contempt  of 
the  college  man  (or  "  university  man,"  as  we  call  him)  for  the 
normal  teacher;  pedagogy,  it  is  said,  may  be  well  enough  for 
the  uncultured  teachers  of  uncultured  children;  but  scholars 
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who  teach  the  children  of  the  elite  need  not  stoop  to 
such  aid. 

These  hindrances  and  reproaches  are  to  be  expected; 
time,  and  time  only,  will  remove  them.  There  is  one  source 
of  opposition,  however,  which  touches  more  nearly  the 
interests  of  those  who,  like  the  present  writer,  endeavor 
to  teach  education.  Our  friendly  critics,  who  are  willing  to 
encourage  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  abstract,  profess 
themselves  unable  to  see  the  practical  value  of  it.  They 
challenge  us  to  show,  from  our  pedagogical  literature  or 
from  the  experience  of  successful  teachers,  where  exactly  the 
benefit  to  the  teacher  will  arise,  if  he  spends  his  time  in  psy- 
chology and  theory.  The  analogy,  they  say,  with  the  task 
of  the  engineer  or  the  physician  is  suggestive,  but  it  will  not 
satisfy  us  unless  you  can  show  that  your  study  of  theory 
is  productive  of  results  similar  to  those  offered  by  medicine 
and  mechanics.  We  may  rely  that  the  demand  is  severe,  since 
the  material  of  our  art  is  not  metal  and  stone,  or  even  the 
human  body,  but  life  and  character,  which  scarcely  lend 
themselves  so  readily  to  the  exhibition  of  "  results."  Never- 
theless, the  demand  has  to  be  met,  and  it  will  scarcely  satisfy 
the  criticism  of  public  opinion  if  we  take  a  lofty  attitude  and 
claim  that  our  work  is  too  grand  to  be  "  known  by  its  fruits." 

We  may  meet  it,  I  venture  to  urge,  in  two  ways. 
First,  we  may  copy  the  example  of  the  great  leaders  of 
educational  reform — Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Arnold,  Froebel — 
in  their  supreme  devotion  to  children.  These  men  were  not 
mere  lecturers  or  professors  of  education,  discussing  the 
deeds  of  other  teachers,  building  sepulchers  for  those  whom 
an  earlier  generation  stoned,  but  they  were  workers,  applying 
theory  to  practice  every  hour  of  the  day  and  training  other 
workers  to  do  the  same.  Hence  they  produced  results, 
which  even  the  scoffers,  who  treat  the  theory  of  education 
with  contempt,  will  not  venture  to  ignore.  How  does  it 
come  to  pass  that  we  practical  people,  English  and  American, 
have  been  so  largely  "  theoretical  "  in  this  matter  of  training 
teachers?  With  some  few  remarkable  exceptions,  one  finds 
the  great  part  of  the  work  of  training  conducted  in  studies 
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and  lecture  rooms,  wholly  apart  from  children.  It  is  sup- 
posed, in  many  quarters,  that  a  teacher  is  "  trained,"  and  that 
the  professor  has  done  his  duty  by  his  students,  when  a  num- 
ber of  hours  have  been  spent  in  hearing  lectures  on  specula- 
tive psychology  and  on  the  history  of  education.  Such  a 
method  was  allowable  in  the  days  of  Melancthon,  who  dealt 
with  every  branch  of  knowledge  from  his  lecture  notes,  but, 
since  his  day,  the  laws  of  scientific  method  have  been  applied 
to  every  scholarly  pursuit,  and  if  they  are  neglected  in  the 
study  of  education,  scientific  men  will  continue  to  ignore  our 
claims. 

It  is  the  example  of  Germany — so  helpful  in  many  direc- 
tions, so  hurtful  in  others — that  has  led  us  astray.  In  most 
German  universities  we  find  a  professor  (very  often  a  teacher 
of  philosophy  or  theology)  discoursing  learnedly  Ueber  Pdda- 
gogik,  and  we  have  imitated  his  example,  forgetting,  in  our 
admiration  of  his  Wissenschaft,  that  the  besetting  sin  of  the 
Germans  is  their  worship  of  thought  to  the  neglect  of  action 
and  reality.  We,  who  are  not  weighted  with  this  unhappy 
belief  that  knowledge  is  power,  ought  surely  to  take  our  own 
course,  and  follow  the  more  ancient  creed  which  warns  us 
that  faith  without  works  is  dead. 

Secondly,  we  may  seek  to  convince  skeptics  of  the  value 
of  our  work  by  aiming  at  a  more  scholarly,  a  more  scientific 
exposition  of  education.  I  am  aware  that,  in  urging  this 
point,  I  am  imposing  a  responsibility  upon  myself;  and  I  may 
be  interpreted  as  uttering  a  reproach  against  other  teachers 
of  education.  But  I  am  sure  that  they  are  as  anxious  as 
myself  both  to  share  the  responsibility,  and  to  remove  the 
reproach,  if  it  exists;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  promotion  of 
any  novel  branch  of  study  in  our  seats  of  learning,  depends 
largely  upon  the  possibility  of  its  being  expounded  in  a  style 
suited  to  the  high  standard  which  should  prevail  among 
scholars. 

Now  the  study  of  education  is  yet  in  its  infancy  among 
us;  although  a  large  stock  of  ephemeral  pedagogical  litera- 
ture is  produced  year  by  year,  the  books  of  abiding  value, 
worth  being  set  in  comparison  with  important  works  in  other 
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professions,  are  rarely  forthcoming.  In  England  one  obvious 
reason  may  be  alleged:  very  few  scholars  have  hitherto  made 
a  serious  study  of  education,  and  the  most  eminent  of  these, 
such  as  Bain  and  Sully,  have  had  little  practical  experience. 
I  venture  to  hold  that  we  have  yet  to  take  the  first  step  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  our  science.  Twenty  years  ago 
Bain  wrote  his  Education  as  a  science,1  in  which  he  laid  down 
the  lines  on  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  scheme  of  educational 
inquiry  should  be  conducted.  His  work  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  accepted  as  our  guide  in  England,  and,  I  take  it,  in 
America  as  well;  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  Bain  was 
eminent  as  a  psychologist.  But  in  later  days  the  influ- 
ence of  Froebel  and  of  Herbart  has  been  felt — by  you  in 
America  even  more  than  by  us  in  England;  and,  along  with 
their  influence,  we  have  felt  the  power  of  new  social  ideals 
which  have  widened  the  whole  range  of  thought  upon  the 
business  of  education.  The  old  bottles  of  Bain  and  Donald- 
son and  Payne  cannot  hold  the  new  wine  which  is  fermenting 
in  our  modern  communities.  Hence  the  foundations  of  our 
science  must  be  rebuilt. 

The  task  is  a  huge  one:  many  are  contributing  to  it.  I 
propose  in  this  paper  to  offer  a  fragment  to  the  structure,  by 
giving  an  outline  of  the  topics  which  seem  to  me  to  be  em- 
braced in  the  science  of  education,  arranging  them  in  a  logi- 
cal order.  The  plan  is  the  outcome  of  my  lecture  work  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years.  The  reader  familiar  with  Herbartian 
literature  will  see  that  Herbart  and  Rein  have  served  as  a 
model,  but  in  several  important  directions  I  have  felt  bound 
to  deviate  from  the  Herbartian  precedents. 

Section  1.  The  definition  of  education.2 — In  order  to 
exhibit  the  sequence  of  topics  in  the  subsequent  sections,  I 
must  offer  here  the  form  of  statement  which  serves  me  at 
present  by  way  of  definition:  "  The  adult  portion  of  society, 
organized  in  the  forms  of  various  corporations  3  (families, 

1  Compare  his  pamphlet,  written  at  the  same  time  :  Is  there  a  science  of  education: 
a  presidential  lecture  to  the  Education  Society.     (London,  1879. \ 

'Article  in  London  Journal  of  Education  (September,  1896)  on  the  "  Definition 
of  Education." 

8See  Seeley's  Introduction  to  political  science,  ch.  i. 
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churches,  states,  etc.)  seeks  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
rising  generation.4  This  it  seeks  to  do  by  the  employment 
of  certain  specific  influences,  in  addition  to  the  inevitable 
influences  of  circumstance  and  environment  which  operate 
upon  all  human  life.  These  specific  influences  are  called 
education,  and  those  who  exercise  them  are  called  teachers." 

This  statement  requires  explanation  in  several  particu- 
lars, but  it  will  serve  my  present  purpose  as  an  indication  of 
the  source  for  the  three  chief  divisions,  as  I  conceive  them 
to  be,  of  the  science  of  education.  These  spring  from  three 
questions:  In  what  does  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation 
consist?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  an  account  of  the 
end  of  education.  Again,  How  does  the  adult  community 
set  about  its  task  so  as  to  achieve  this  end?  Here  we  have 
problems  classed  under  the  title,  the  administration  of  educa- 
tion. Finally,  How  does  the  teacher  proceed  upon  his  busi- 
ness when  those  who  administer  education  have  set  him  to 
his  task?  Here  we  deal  with  the  conduct  or  practice  or 
business  of  education.  In  passing,  let  it  be  noted  that  the 
term  "  teacher  "  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  professional 
teacher;  a  parent  or  a  clergyman  often  engages  in  the  work 
of  education,  as  described  in  the  definition  given  above. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  starting  point  for  an  exposi- 
tion contrasts  with  the  early  scheme  of  Bain  and  others  in 
more  than  one  respect.  It  refuses  to  regard  education  as  an 
application  of  psychology,  but  places  it  on  its  own  feet  as  an 
independent  social  science,  which  will  turn  now  to  psychol- 
ogy, now  to  ethics,  now  to  politics,  just  as  it  may  need  their 
aid.  Again,  it  gives  a  recognized  place  to  the  problems  of 
administration;  which,  with  us  in  England,  are  at  this 
moment  the  pressing  problems  of  the  day.  When  our 
theories  of  education  took  their  rise  these  problems  were  of 
little  moment;  to-day  they  cannot  be  ignored,  and  our 
exposition  must  pay  proper  regard  to  them. 

Section  2.     The  end  of  education. — In  this  section  the 

4  The  term  "  child,"  or  "  children,"  is  hereafter  used  as  a  technical  term  of  the 
science  to  indicate  a  non-adult,  subject  to  education:  possibly  "pupil"  will 
eventually  prove  to  be  the  better  expression. 
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controversy  between  the  different  schools  of  exposition 
becomes  acute.  You  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  views  of 
Bain,  who  expressly  excludes  ethics  because  it  is  hopeless  to 
find  agreement  among  moralists;  whereas  all  the  teachers, 
from  Comenius  to  Froebel,  agree  in  subsuming  the  aims  of 
the  teacher  under  the  more  general  aims  of  enlightened 
human  beings.  Then,  again,  you  have  the  champion  of  the 
new  education,  who  protests,  in  the  name  of  the  helpless 
child,  against  an  interpretation  of  the  end  which  shall  lay 
burdens  upon  him  fit  only  for  the  shoulders  of  the  adult.  A 
way  out  of  these  perplexities  must  be  sought;  it  is  found, 
in  my  view,  by  watching  the  work  and  life  of  teacher  and 
child  together.  The  warring  schools  of  religion  and  morals 
are  silenced  when  the  actual  business  of  education,  in  its 
possibilities  and  its  limitations,  are  considered.  In  this  sec- 
tion I  therefore  discuss:  (1)  the  ethical  basis  of  education;  the 
standpoint  from  which  the  teacher's  ideal  is  to  be  regarded;5 
the  highest  possible  that  he  can  reach;  (2)  the  limitations  of 
the  teacher's  aim:  due  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  child  (a 
psychological  inquiry);  partly  to  the  teacher's  limited  func- 
tion as  a  servant  of  the  adult  community  (a  politico-social 
inquiry).  It  will  be  observed  that  this  treatment  excludes 
much  that  is  often  discussed  in  connection  with  the  end  of 
education;  for  example,  it  does  not  touch  questions  of  mod- 
ern studies,  of  manual  training,  and  the  like.  These,  indeed, 
have  a  close  relation  to  the  end  of  education,  but  they  find 
their  place  at  a  much  later  stage  in  the  final  section. 

It  is  clear  that  the  order  of  topics  here  proposed  for  our 
exposition  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference:  first,  end,  then, 
administration,  then  conduct.  For  we  cannot  rightly 
determine  our  attitude  on  the  matters  just  mentioned  unless 
we  have  previously  resolved  what  the  general  end  of 
education  is  to  be.  Are  you  to  teach  carpentry  to  boys? 
Certainly,  if  the  aim  of  education  is  to  have  regard  to  boy- 
nature;  but  if  your  aim  is  that  of  the  Renaissance  scholar 
and  is  limited  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  the  bench 
and  its  tool  will  find  no  place.     So  with  the  relation  of  the 

6  See  essay  on  "  Definition  of  education,"  supra. 
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administration  to  the  end  of  education.  The  problems  with 
us  at  the  moment  in  England  center  round  the  relations  of 
the  state  to  secondary  education.  How  can  these  rela- 
tions be  contemplated  at  all  unless  you  have  first  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  ideals  which  you  hope  to  achieve  by  putting 
the  educational  machinery  into  force?  The  popular  ideal 
of  ten  years  ago,  which  is  still  with  us,  was  limited  to  the 
hope  of  successful  trade  rivalry  with  Germany  and  the  out- 
come, in  administration,  has  been  the  Technical  Instruction 
Act,  which  has  worked  much  good  for  England,  but  has 
undeniably  done  something  to  lower  the  moral  ideals  of  Eng- 
lish teachers. 

Section  3.  The  administration  of  education. — Here  I 
must  be  content  to  give  the  headings  of  the  chapters  under 
which  I  have  grouped  the  large  variety  of  topics  to  be 
embraced : 

Chapter  I.  The  nature  and  methods  of  study. — A  similar 
introduction  is  needed  as  a  preliminary  to  the  first  section: 
treating  of  the  nature  of  scientific  method  as  applied  to  the 
study  of  the  science.6 

Chapter  II.  The  corporations  that  claim  a  voice  in  the 
administration  of  education. — The  inquiry  here  is  a  purely 
political  one,  and  as  such  must  be  associated  with  history; 
the  method  of  investigation  must  also  be  comparative,  for 
every  country  admits  the  claim  of  these  various  corporations 
in  varying  degrees. 

Chapter  III.  The  establishment  and  classification  of  the 
institutions  of  education. — Among  these  the  school  for 
general  education  is  most  common,  but  equally  important 
is  the  older  form  of  the  home,  with  parent  or  tutor  as 
teacher;  and  special  forms  of  every  type,  including  reforma- 
tories, asylums,  and  the  like. 

Chapter  IV.  The  office  of  the  teacher  and  the  provision 
of  teachers. — Including  their  classification,  remuneration, 
qualifications,  and  professional  organization.  It  is  also  nec- 
essary to  include  their  relation  to  the  authorities  (Chapter 

•Compare  Sheldon  Amos's  introductory  chapter,  in  the  Science  of  law  and  the 
Science  of  politics  (International  Scientific  Series). 
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IX)  which  appoint  them,  but  this  cannot  be  adequately 
treated  until  the  constitution  of  these  authorities  has  been 
discussed. 

Chapter  V.  The  provisions  of  the  material  of  education. — 
(i)  Funds,  the  sources  of  revenue  for  education  (fees, 
endowments  and  subscriptions,  rates  and  taxes),  the  modes 
of  expenditure;  (2)  Land  and  buildings;  (3)  Plant  and 
apparatus. 

Chapter  VI.  Principles  of  control. — A.  Control  of  pupils 
(including  the  relation  of  the  school  authorities  to  parents). 
Here  we  have  the  difficult  problem  of  the  leaving  certificate.7 

Chapter  VII.  Principles  of  control. — B.  Control  of 
teachers. — The  oversight  and  inspection  of  schools  by  the 
authorities  that  direct  and  control  them. 

Chapter  VIII.  Advisory  and  statistical  functions. — In 
which  the  United  States  have  set  a  model  to  all  the  world  by 
establishing  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  given  a  warning  to  all  the  world,  by  ren- 
dering it  impossible  for  the  Commissioner  to  secure  reliable 
returns  from  the  States,  unless  they  choose  to  respond  to  his 
appeals. 

Chapter  IX.  The  administrative  authorities  to  fulfill 
these  functions. — It  might  be  feasible  to  take  this  chapter 
as  a  sequel  to  Chapter  II,  but  I  have  found  it  more  logical 
to  run  through  all  the  functions  and  then  to  consider  the 
authorities  that  have  to  fulfill  the  same. 

There  are  in  all  countries  four  grades  of  authorities:  (1) 
The  central  authority  or  authorities  of  the  state;  (2)  the  local 
authority  or  authorities;  (3)  the  committee  or  governing 
body  of  each  educational  institution;  (4)  the  principal  (or 
Lehrer-Kollegiam)  of  each  institution — regarded,  of  course, 
for  our  present  purpose,  solely  as  an  officer  of  administration. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  authorities,  we  must  seek 
for  principles  relating  to 

(a)  The  constitution  of  the  authority:  in  some  cases,  more 
than  one  element  is  involved;  thus  the  center  for  legislation 

'Compare  the  German  Reifezeugnisse  and  Einjahrigexamen ,  Abiturientexamen; 
*fo  the  elaborate  certificate  system  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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in  England  is  Parliament.  And  while  the  Minister  and  his 
Department  form  the  central  executive  authority  for  ele- 
mentary education,  the  Charity  Commission  is  another 
authority  of  a  central  kind,  for  secondary  education. 

(b)  The  functions  of  each  authority — distributing  the 
duties  described  in  Chapters  III  to  VIII  each  into  its  proper 
compartment. 

(c)  The  areas  of  control  for  the  local  authorities  and  the 
mutual  relation  of  each  authority  to  the  rest. 

I  repeat  that  the  business  of  the  science,  here  as  every- 
where else,  is  to  seek  for  principles,  correlating  for  this  pur- 
pose the  varying  experiences  of  the  countries  and  the 
administrators  who  have  paid  most  attention  to  the  problems 
concerned.  We  have  come  a  long  way  from  psychology; 
we  are  here  in  a  department  which  belongs  equally  to  educa- 
tional and  to  political  science,  and  needs  an  acquaintance 
with  both  if  it  is  to  be  adequately  treated.  I  by  no  means 
offer  the  titles  of  these  chapters  as  a  final  scheme,  even  for 
my  own  work;  but,  as  I  believe  that  the  attempt  to  expound 
the  subject  in  this  formal  fashion  is  novel,  I  think  it  best  to 
give  the  scheme  in  the  rough,  as  some  indication  of  the 
ground  to  be  covered.  My  own  interest  in  the  study  was 
first  awakened  by  Professor  Rein's  lectures  at  Jena,8  and  then 
stimulated  by  the  work  of  the  Royal  Commission.  It  gives 
me  especial  pleasure  to  write  on  this  subject  to  American 
readers,  because  it  was  in  America,  when  engaged  on  the 
business  of  the  commission,  that  I  first  felt  the  necessity  of 
systematizing  my  own  thoughts  upon  this  entire  field. 

We  only  now  approach  those  topics  which  usually  monop- 
olize attention  in  expositions  of  the  theory  of  education. 

Section  4.  The  conduct  of  education. — Here  the  ad- 
ministrator is  excluded;  the  teacher,  within  the  limits 
prescribed  to  him  by  his  conception  of  the  end,  and  by  the 
authorities  who  appoint  him  to  his  task,  is  now  charged  to- 
educate  the  child. 

The  distribution  of  topics  may  be  illustrated  by  a  table  as 
follows : 

8  See  Van  Liew's  translation  of  Rein's  Outlines  of  pedagogics. 
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A.     Psychological  basis       B. 


D.     Physiological  basis       E. 


Immediate  Influences 


f  G. 


THE   CHILD 

The  unit :  the 

individual  child 

The  care  of  the  body, 
or  physical  education 

Government  of  the 
child  10 

Guidance  of  the 
child  » 


Mediate  Influence 


f  K.    Teaching 
\ 

I 


THE   SOCIETY 

C.  The  child  in  the  cor- 
porate life  of  a  school 
(or  family)8 

F.     School  hygiene 

H.  Organization  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  school 
society 

J.  Organization  of  the 
guidance  in  the  school 

L.    Organization     of     the 
school   and   of   the 
class  for  teaching 


The  theory  of  teaching  demands  separate  consideration. 
Before  entering  upon  the  two  divisions  of  material  and 
method  usually  accepted,  there  is  a  preliminary  inquiry  to 
be  faced.  We  are  to  employ  certain  selected  means  (the 
branches  of  teaching)  by  which  we  propose  to  aid  the  child 
to  achieve  the  end  of  education.  What,  then,  are  these 
means  of  teaching?  They  are  the  various  branches  of 
science  and  art,  and  their  nature  is  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently understood  because  teachers  have  themselves,  as 
children  or  adults,  pursued  the  same.  But  this  is  a  danger- 
ous supposition.  The  futility  of  much  of  our  discussion  on 
curriculums  must  be  traced  to  this  very  cause:  that  we 
evade  the  fundamental  problems  involved  in  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  kind.  It  is  proposed,  for  example,  to  include 
history  in  the  curriculum;  the  proposal  meets  with  popular 
favor,  and  history — national,  ancient,  or  modern — takes  its 
place  among  the  other  branches.  As  soon,  however,  as  you 
begin  to  arrange  a  scheme  of  instruction,  you  find  that 
scarcely  two  teachers  are  agreed  as  to  an  interpretation  of  the 
term  history.  This  inquiry  is  really  a  department  of  phi- 
losophy, for  it  involves  a  survey  of  the  intellectual  and 
artistic  pursuits  of  human  beings,  defining  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  each  and  arranging  them  upon  a  system.    Thus: 

9  In  an  Analytical  Index  that  I  have  compiled  to  an  edition  of  Thomas  Arnold's 
Educational  Writings  (Pitt  Press,  Cambridge,  England,  1897),  I  have  indicated 
the  importance  of  a  special  consideration  of  the  psychology  of  the  school  society. 

10  Regierung.  n  Zucht. 
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Division  I.  A  survey  of  the  sciences  and  arts  which  may 
be  pursued  by  children. — In  making  this  survey,  I  find  it 
necessary  to  emphasize  the  distinction  already  indicated  in 
the  use  of  the  terms  "  science  "  and  "  art."  We  have  two 
contrasted  types  of  teaching — branches  which  mainly  aim 
at  imparting  knowledge  (by  instruction,  Unterricht),  and 
those  which  mainly  aim  at  imparting  skill  (by  an  occupation, 
Beschaftigung  12).  The  latter  comprise  all  the  arts  of  expres- 
sion in  language  and  music,  of  representation  in  form  and 
color,  and  of  production.  This  distinction  is  ignored  by  the 
Herbartians,  but  I  have  been  led  to  regard  it  as  a  grave 
defect  in  the  Herbartian  system,  that  in  this  matter  it 
abides  still  under  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance,  and  looks 
almost  wholly  to  instruction  as  its  means  toward  the  ethical 
end  of  education,  ignoring  the  principles  of  Froebel  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  industrial  and  demo- 
cratic forces  which  have  created  manual  training. 
Division  II.  The  selection  of  the  material. 
Chapter  I.  The  sequence  of  the  various  branches,  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  growing  child. 

Chapter  II.  The  correlation  or  concentration  of  these 
branches. 

Chapter  III.     Special  method  (Spezielle  Didaktik).     The 
types  of  curriculum,  as  determined  by  the  national  needs. 
This  inquiry  is  dependent,  of  course,  on  our  earlier  investiga- 
tion of  administration. 
Division  III.    Method. 

Chapter  I.  The  general  principles,  or  formal  stages,  which 
govern  the  acquirements  of  knowledge,  following  very 
closely  the  five  steps  of  the  Rein  and  Ziller  school. 

Chapter  II.  Principles  which  govern  the  acquirement  of 
skill  in  an  art.  If  I  am  right  in  Division  I,  in  making  a  car- 
dinal distinction  between  branches  of  knowledge  and 
branches  of  skill,  we  are  pursued  by  the  same  distinction  in 
our  search  for  method.  You  cannot  teach  carpentry  or 
reading  on  a  scheme  which  is  based  upon  processes  of  apper- 
ception and  abstraction. 

15  Froebel's  term  is  also  to  be  found  in  Herbart. 
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Chapter  III.  Special  method  (Spezielle  Didaktik).  This 
might  be  extended  over  many  chapters,  for  every  main 
department  of  science  and  art  demands  a  modification  of 
the  principles  of  general  method. 

This  sketch  is,  I  fear,  scrappy;  but  it  is  intended  to  be 
nothing  more  than  suggestive.  I  desire  to  indicate,  not  so 
much  to  specialists  in  pedagogy,  as  to  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators who  are  interested  in  training  colleges,  how  large 
is  the  field  of  investigation  which  the  study  of  education 
opens  up.  He  who  would  survey  the  whole  of  it  must  be  a 
psychologist  and  a  physiologist,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
must  understand  the  problems  of  local  and  national  politics. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  various  branches  of  science  and 
art  must  be  thorough  enough  to  enable  him  to  philosophize 
upon  their  nature  and  their  functions.  And,  in  order  to  make 
his  knowledge  fruitful,  he  must  have  gained  a  practical 
experience  of  the  life  and  ways  of  the  child  and  of  the  school 
society. 

Let  teachers,  in  contemplating  the  demands  of  the  mis- 
tress whom  they  serve,  be  under  no  illusion.  The  study  of 
education  is  not  the  easiest,  but  the  most  arduous,  pursuit 
in  which  a  professional  man  can  engage.  Those  who  plead 
that  the  reward  she  offers  is  scanty  may  quit  her  service, 
and  may  have  their  reward  in  fields  where  a  harvest  is  to  be 

reaped  on  easier  terms. 

J.  J.  Findlay 
The  College  of  Preceptors, 

Bloomsbury  Square, 

London,  England 


IV 

PRESENT-DAY  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  EDUCATION 

OF  WOMEN 

The  collegiate  training  of  women  has  an  assured  place  in 
the  educational  activities  of  the  present  age,  in  spite  of  the 
reluctance  with  which  in  some  quarters  it  has  been  accepted. 
This  movement,  whose  aim  is  systematic  intellectual  train- 
ing of  a  high  order,  presents  problems  which  are  of  vital 
interest  not  only  to  educators  but  to  all  students  of  social 
progress. 

The  intellectual  education  of  women  has  always  been 
closely  related  on  the  one  hand  tO'  their  general  status  in 
society,  and  on  the  other  to  the  condition  of  intellectual  ac- 
quirement among  men.  In  most  countries  the  position  of 
women  has  not,  until  recent  times,  been  such  as  to  demand 
any  training  of  their  intellectual  powers.  Their  education 
has  been  extremely  limited,  and  this  is  equally  true  whether 
the  term  education  is  used  in  its  broadest  sense  or  in  the 
erroneously  restricted  sense  of  merely  mental  training.  It 
has  been  the  part  of  women  in  the  past  to  be  unlettered,  and 
they  have  been  content  to  be  so.  But  even  as  this  statement 
is  made,  the  mind  travels  swiftly  through  past  centuries  and 
recalls  the  names  of  many  women  famed  for  intellectual 
achievement,  each  one  reflecting  a  glory  upon  her  age.  We 
gladly  give  them  our  praise,  for  within  their  very  souls  was 
that  sense  of  power  which  not  only  led  them  to  rise  superior 
to  the  conditions  of  sex  which  hemmed  them  in,  but  made 
them  master  the  still  graver  difficulties  which  met  all 
searchers  after  knowledge,  men  as  well  as  women.  We 
think  of  scores  of  men  pre-eminent  for  scholarship  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  we  seldom  realize  the  depths  of  ignorance 
which  prevailed  for  centuries,  not  only  among  the  so-called 
masses,  but  also  among  the  classes  favored  for  their  time  in 
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opportunities  for  acquirement.  Not  only  the  women  but 
the  men  also  were  unlettered,  and  they  too  were  content  to 
be  so.  Learning  belonged  to  the  seclusion  of  the  monk's 
cell  and  cloister,  not  to  the  world  of  adventure  and  conquest 
which  lured  men  of  action  and  power. 

But  with  the  birth  of  the  New  World  came  the  revival 
of  learning  in  the  true  sense.  The  founding  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School  in  1632  and  of  Harvard  College  in  1636  were 
acts  which  led  inevitably  to  the  Revolution  of  1776  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic,  for  they  represented  the  be- 
lief of  the  early  settlers  that  the  true  liberty  they  sought 
must  rest  on  a  basis  of  sound  education.  The  steps  taken 
by  the  colonists  to  establish  the  higher  learning  slowly  but 
steadily  developed  into  the  movement  for  free  popular 
education,  as  experience  and  time  showed  that  this  was  the 
necessary  outgrowth  of  the  principle  of  a  democracy.  Uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  academies  were  supplemented  by  free 
public  schools,  and  the  foundations  were  laid  for  the  public 
educational  system  which  now,  in  some  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, extends  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  university. 
The  progress  in  this  land  has  been  but  a  forerunner  of  that 
in  other  nations.  The  form  of  government  here  has  un- 
doubtedly been  the  cause  of  bringing  education  so  much 
sooner  within  the  reach  of  the  masses.  It  is  now  recognized 
by  the  more  enlightened  nations  that  the  maintenance  of 
free  popular  education  is  a  function  of  the  state. 

This  brief  representation  of  the  trend  of  general  educa- 
tion in  this  country  also  indirectly  outlines  the  movement 
for  the  education  of  women.  It  has  advanced  as  the  status 
of  women  in  society  has  advanced,  it  has  grown  as  the  idea 
of  the  importance  of  education  for  all  citizens  has  grown,  and 
it  has  become  more  general  as  the  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion have  become  more  general.  In  the  last  century  many 
girls  received  intellectual  training  of  a  high  order,  but  it  was 
given  to  them  privately  and  without  system  or  recognition. 
Public  approval  of  the  education  of  girls  was  at  first  given 
very  grudgingly.  It  appears  that  in  1790  girls  were  first 
admitted  to  the  public  grammar  schools  of  Boston  for  a  part 
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of  the  school  year;  but  it  was  not  until  1828  that  they  were 
allowed  to  attend  school  the  whole  year.  In  1830,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  solely,  three  public  schoolhouses  were 
reserved  for  the  use  of  girls. 

The  progress  of  the  movement  when  once  begun  was 
steady  and  sure.  The  women  who  had  given  their  minds, 
their  hearts,  and  their  lives  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  nation, 
were  surely  entitled  to  its  best  fruits.  Mary  Lyon  founded 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary;  Emma  Willard  organized  Troy 
Female  Seminary;  in  1883  Oberlin  College  was  open  to  all 
students  without  distinction  of  sex;  in  1865  Vassar  College 
arose  as  a  beacon  light  of  progress;  then  came  the  opening 
of  the  State  universities  with  their  rich  stores,  and  now  the 
great  institutions  on  private  foundations  are  offering  their 
treasures  of  the  higher  learning  to  women  as  to  men.  With 
the  march  of  the  century  the  position  of  women  in  society, 
in  industry,  and  in  government  has  steadily  altered,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  have  shared  in  the  widening  scope  of 
general  education  and  profited  by  the  highest  opportunities 
for  learning  and  scholarship  which  the  world  affords. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  which  history  shows  concerning 
this  movement.  There  is  another  fact  which  must  be  noted 
before  it  is  possible  to  understand  the  problems  of  to-day. 
As  intellectual  training  has  gradually  come  within  the  reach 
of  a  larger  number  of  men,  and  has  been  extended  to  women, 
the  methods  of  training  which  to  each  age  seemed  wisest  and 
best  for  men  have  been  sought  and  followed  by  women. 
Long  before  any  college  or  university  was  open  to  women, 
college  professors  gave  private  instructions  to  girls,  teach- 
ing them  just  as  they  taught  the  boys  in  the  classroom. 
Since  the  time  when  formal  recognition  was  first  given  to 
women  in  institutions  of  learning,  in  colleges  and  schools 
alike,  attempts  to  differentiate  the  sexes  in  matter  and  mode 
of  teaching  have  not  prospered.  Efforts  in  that  direction 
have,  on  the  contrary,  tended  to  bring  undeserved  ridicule 
on  the  whole  movement  in  behalf  of  women.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted,  except  by  the  newspaper  humorist,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  feminine  logic  or  discernment,  or 
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accuracy  of  power  of  observation  or  of  analysis,  any  more 
than  there  is  sex  in  language  or  mathematics  or  science.  If 
education  is  considered  as  a  matter  of  intellectual  training, 
the  means  proved  best  for  one  sex  are  equally  good  for  the 
other. 

If,  then,  it  is  granted  that  women  are  to  share  with  men 
the  best  that  the  world  affords  in  the  realm  of  mental  train- 
ing, we  are  brought  to  a  consideration  of  the  problems  which 
confront  the  movement  to-day.  These  problems  are  not 
what  they  were  a  generation  ago.  When  collegiate  educa- 
tion for  women  began  to  make  notable  progress  and  to 
attract  the  attention  of  thoughtful  observers,  the  cry  was 
that  women  were  incapable  of  strenuous  mental  effort;  that 
they  were  not  fitted  by  nature  to  receive  the  same  intel- 
lectual training  as  men;  that  their  mental  powers  were  feeble 
and  limited.  In  spite  of  predictions  of  failure,  women  made 
the  venture  and  succeeded.  Experience  proved  that  theory 
was  at  fault.  The  minds  of  women  were  shown  to  be  worthy 
of  the  new  opportunities  for  their  development.  Surrender 
on  the  part  of  objectors  was  complete  at  this  point. 

The  contest  was  next  waged  in  another  battlefield.  It 
was  vehemently  and  persistently  asserted  that  the  physical 
powers  of  women  would  prove  unequal  to  the  strain,  even  if 
their  mental  powers  were  sufficient.  For  years  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  were  bandied,  with  the  evidence  con- 
stantly growing  from  experience  that  systematic  mental 
occupation  tended  rather  to  improve  than  to>  destroy  the 
physical  health  of  women.  The  final  answer  came  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  whose 
statistics  and  data,  collated  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor,  practically  settled  forever  this  long- 
mooted  point  and  gave  all  women  reason  to  be  thankful  that 
one  more  form  of  opposition  had  been  removed  from  their 
path. 

It  would  be  a  serious  error  if  the  adherents  of  this  move- 
ment should  be  content  with  the  steps  which  have  been 
gained  and  overlook  the  difficulties  which  now  confront 
them.     The  problems  which  face  all  who  are  interested  in 
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the  education  of  women  were  never  more  serious,  never 
more  perplexing,  never  more  worthy  of  careful  study  and 
incessant  effort  than  they  are  to-day.  The  first  of  these 
problems  which  demands  attention  is  the  proper  correlation 
of  the  physical  powers  with  the  mental.  We  are  still  seri- 
ously handicapped  by  the  notion,  which  prevailed  widely  not 
more  than  a  generation  ago,  that  physical  vigor  is  incom- 
patible with  mental  strength  or  intellectual  achievement. 
The  scholar  was  supposed  to  be  characterized  inevitably  by 
drooping  shoulders,  pale  countenance,  and  all  the  marks  of 
physical  deterioration.  Fortunately  we  are  outgrowing 
that  conception.  A  good  many  people  are  now  convinced 
that  "  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  "  is  not  a  mere  oratori- 
cal phrase  generally  impossible  of  realization  in  actual  life, 
and  they  are  being  greatly  helped  in  demonstrating  their  be- 
lief by  the  increasing  favor  shown  to  physical  vigor  inde- 
pendent of  mental  activity.  It  is  now  no  longer  the  fashion, 
as  it  once  was,  for  a  girl,  any  more  than  a  boy,  to  be  feeble 
physically.  The  popular  sports  which  have  taken  such  a 
hold  on  the  American  people  of  late  years  are  playing  a  great 
part  in  giving  us,  as  a  nation,  the  strength  which  we  need  in 
coping  with  our  duties  and  responsibilities.  This  favorable 
attitude  of  the  public  mind  will  do  much  to  lessen  the  diffi- 
culty by  solving  this  special  problem.  The  investigation  of 
the  condition  of  physical  education  among  girls  in  colleges 
and  universities,  made  by  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae  thirteen  years  ago,  showed  how  nearly  hopeless  was 
the  state  of  affairs.  Much  of  the  strength  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  straightway  put  into  efforts  to  promote  an  interest 
in  physical  education  among  girls  and  women,  and  the  out- 
come is  most  encouraging.  There  is  reason  to  be  glad  that 
so  much  has  been  done;  yet  how  much  remains  to  be  done! 
Well-appointed  gymnasiums  and  expert  teachers  in  phys- 
ical culture  are  not  enough,  though  their  value  cannot  be 
overestimated.  We  need  more  definite  instruction  in  the 
laws  of  health,  we  need  more  attention  to  the  quality  of  food 
supplied  to  students  and  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  their 
homes;  we  need  a  better  understanding  of  the  physical  dis- 
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aster  which  follows  a  wanton  misuse  of  the  hours  of  sleep  or 
of  social  diversion,  and  we  need  most  of  all  a  still  stronger 
conscience  in  our  college  communities,  whose  voice  shall  be 
raised  in  constant  condemnation  of  the  student  who  violates 
the  welfare  of  her  physical  nature. 

Certainly  of  no  less  importance  is  the  problem  of  the  cor- 
relation of  the  moral  and  spiritual  natures  with  the  intel- 
lectual. This  is  a  burning  question,  and  one  which  needs 
courage  as  well  as  wisdom.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  never 
could  have  been  a  time  when  the  demand  was  greater  than 
it  is  now  for  the  true  interpretation  of  the  principles  of  right 
and  honor.  The  nation  should  be  able  to  look  confidently 
to  its  educated  youth  as  leaders  in  this  time  of  need;  yet 
they  fail  all  too  frequently.  It  is-  true  that  they  know  the 
principles;  but  they  lack  the  courage  to  voice  them.  Every 
college  student  knows  in  her  own  college  experience  how 
hard  it  is  to  stand  for  the  right,  when  popular  sentiment 
among  her  associates  is  tending  the  other  way.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  contrive  a  course  for  the  development  of  a  moral 
backbone  which  shall  be  worthy  of  the  brain  power  it  has 
to  carry?  Should  not  there  be  more  open  recognition  of  the 
truth  all  feel  that  the  ethical  nature  of  youth  deserves  and 
demands  training? 

Almost  the  same  thing  is  to  be  said  of  the  spiritual  nature. 
It  is  claimed  now  and  again  that  colleges  are  hotbeds  of 
atheism.  The  accusation  is  false.  The  condition  which  is 
thus  characterized  is  the  same  spirit  of  unrest  and  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  old  forms  which  prevails  in  society  at 
large.  Underneath  it  is  a  deep  yearning  for  an  expression 
of  all  that  man  holds  most  sacred.  There  are  many  signs 
that  this  is  true.  The  eagerness  with  which  people  are  read- 
ing books  which  deal  with  the  vital  truths  of  the  higher  life, 
or  are  listening  to  great  preachers  of  God's  word,  shows  this. 
Far  from  being  the  enemies  of  spiritual  uplifting,  student 
bodies  in  reality  are  quick  to  respond  to  real  leadership  in 
the  higher  life.  How  this  immense  power  for  good  can  be 
best  developed  is  the  problem. 

Experience    and   investigation    have    demonstrated    very 
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clearly  another  problem  in  college  training  for  women.  Over 
and  over  again  the  four  years  of  college  work  have  utterly 
failed  in  effective  results  because  of  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
basis  of  early  training.  Any  consideration,  therefore,  of 
the  college  movement  must  take  into  account  the  home  and 
school  training  of  childhood.  The  two  periods  are  closely 
dependent — they  are,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  dissociate  them  is  doomed  to  failure.  The  modern 
movements  in  primary  and  secondary  education  are  destined 
to  bear  fruit,  and  their  ultimate  value  will  depend  largely  on 
the  readiness  of  university  educators  to  profit  by  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  the  university,  must  be  felt 
through  all  the  lower  grades  of  schools.  What  serves  one 
serves  the  other,  and  constant  watchfulness  and  power  of 
adaptation  is  necessary  for  both.  The  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  little  children  by  trained  observers  will  do  much 
toward  unifying  the  whole  system  of  education.  There  is 
certainly  abundant  opportunity  for  non-professional,  as  well 
as  professional,  educators  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  secur- 
ing for  the  years  of  childhood  the  conditions  on  which  prog- 
ress in  later  years  will  depend.  A  study  of  the  principles 
involved  and  the  methods  to  be  chosen  has  been  well  begun, 
but  a  much  wider  interest  in  the  problem  is  greatly  needed. 
A  problem  which  comes  more  strictly  within  the  narrower 
limits  of  our  theme  is  the  choice  of  subjects  which  properly 
belong  to  the  collegiate  years.  Everybody  knows  how  great 
a  field  for  controversy  this  presents.  There  are  a  few  gen- 
eral points  which  should  be  considered.  In  the  first  place, 
our  heritage  of  university  courses  has  come  from  the  Church. 
The  subject-matter  of  the  university  curriculum  has  been 
largely  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  priesthood.  The 
present  generation  has  seen  an  immense  revolution  whose 
results  are  full  of  promise,  but  whose  tendencies  also  present 
points  of  danger.  The  radical  revolt  of  modern  times 
against  mediaeval  scholasticism  has  done  a  noble  work,  but 
there  is  a  possibility  that  in  our  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the 
results  of  modern  research  and  scholarship  we  may  hold  in 
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too   light    esteem   the    treasures    of   ancient    thought    and 
experience. 

In  the  second  place,  education  is  not  merely  intellectual 
training,  though  that  may  perhaps  be  its  first  function.  It 
should  also  seek  to  widen  the  range  of  knowledge.  As  Pro- 
fessor Earl  Barnes  nobly  says :  "  The  curriculum  of  any 
grade  of  school  to-day  aims  to  bring  before  the  student 
through  types  an  epitome  of  all  that  man  has  thought  and 
felt,  and  a  vision  of  all  that  God  has  built  into  his  infinite 
universe."  But  here  too  lurks  a  danger.  The  spirit  of  our 
age  and  land  is  such  that  the  utilitarian  aspect  of  education 
has  an  immense  hold  on  popular  opinion,  and  there  is  a  con- 
stant effort  to  place  acquisition  before  training.  Superficial 
knowledge  which  can  immediately  be  made  use  of  in  bread- 
winning  is  too  generally  prized.  Moreover  there  is  the  de- 
mand for  specialization,  and  it  is  made  to  begin  more  and 
more  early.  The  truth  is  overlooked  that  the  specialist 
needs  a  broad,  general  education  of  the  higher  sort;  other- 
wise he  will  fail  in  much  of  his  power  as  a  specialist  through 
his  inability  to  relate  his  own  piece  of  work  to  the  rest  of  the 
universe,  even  if  he  is  able  to  grasp  it  in  more  than  a  limited 
and  sectional  way.  On  all  sides  we  feel  the  pressure  of  an 
age  of  haste,  an  age  of  utilitarianism.  The  problem  of  the 
college  is  to  maintain  through  the  repose  of  true  scholarship 
the  ideals  of  genuine  learning.  The  importance  of  uniting 
training  and  acquisition  is  sometimes  overlooked  by  educa- 
tors whose  range  of  vision  is  limited.  Impressed  by  the 
practical  value  of  certain  subjects,  they  fail  to  see  that  no 
scientific  method  of  presenting  them  has  yet  been  fully 
evolved,  and  that  thereby  they  are  not  fully  entitled  to  a 
place  in  an  educational  scheme.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
some  of  these  subjects — e.  g.,  modern  languages  and  English 
literature — are  making  rapid  strides  forward,  and  within  a 
very  short  time  have  gained  greatly  in  educational  value  as 
subject-matter  for  instruction.  But  there  is  yet  much  to  be 
done  before  all  the  subjects  which  are  urged  as  worthy  a 
place  in  a  college  curriculum  can  be  thus  fully  recognized  by 
true  educators. 
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Closely  allied  with  this  theme  of  the  curriculum  in  general 
is  the  question  of  choice  of  subjects  by  women  for  their  best 
development  as  women.  It  is  not  as  easy  to  lay  down  the 
law  for  all  on  this  point  as  some  would  assert.  Any  attempt 
to  do  this  rests  on  the  assumption,  in  the  first  place,  that 
emphasis  must  be  given  to  acquisition  rather  than  to  train- 
ing; and,  in  the  second  place,  that  all  women  have  need  of 
the  same  kind  of  information.  In  reply  it  must  be  said  that 
the  work  which  women  are  now  more  and  more  called  on  to 
do  in  the  world  demands,  first  of  all,  the  best  intellectual 
discipline.  For  instance,  there  are  few  forms  of  activity 
among  men  which  require  more  carefully  trained  powers 
than  housekeeping, — an  occupation  which  is  supposed  to  be 
women's  peculiar  sphere.  Soundness  of  judgment,  keen- 
ness of  perception,  quickness  of  decision,  promptness  of 
execution,  all  the  higher  powers  are  needed  at  their  best  to 
meet  the  manifold  responsibilities  and  emergencies  which 
arise.  Failure  to  recognize  this  fact  and  the  assumption 
that  housekeeping  comes  by  nature  to  women  undoubtedly 
lie  at  the  root  of  the  disasters  which  are  but  too  common  in 
household  administration,  and  which  would  be  still  more 
frequent  were  it  not  for  the  quick  wit  and  ready  adaptability 
which  generally  characterize  women.  It  is  manifestly  true 
that  in  general,  when  men  undertake  such  cares,  they  meet 
with  a  larger  measure  of  success  than  women  do.  The 
administration  of  household  affairs  on  a  large  scale,  as  in 
clubs,  hotels,  or  public  institutions,  is  almost  entirely  carried 
on  in  this  country  by  men.  The  explanation  undoubtedly 
is  that  the  ordinary  training  and  experience  of  the  boy  are 
much  more  likely  to  fit  him  to  estimate  properly  the  relation 
of  one  fact  to  another.  Girls  are  not  usually  brought  in 
such  contact  with  the  affairs  of  the  world  as  to  learn  how  to 
see  things  in  their  right  proportions,  and  consequently, 
unless  they  are  given  special  training,  are  harassed  and  dis- 
couraged by  non-essentials. 

Again,  if  it  is  granted  that  union  of  training  and  of  acqui- 
sition is  practicable,  the  fact  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  kind  of  acquisition  to  be  chosen  is  a  matter  for  the  indi- 
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vidual  rather  than  for  the  sex.  This  is  recognized  in  the 
case  of  men.  The  facts  studied  by  a  lawyer  are  totally  dif- 
ferent from  those  studied  by  a  physician.  The  difference 
between  lawyer  and  physician  is  far  greater  than  that  be- 
tween physician  and  housekeeper.  The  woman  in  charge  of 
a  family  would  have  more  need  of  the  kind  of  information  a 
physician  uses  than  a  lawyer  would  have.  It  is  evident  that 
there  are  many  phases  of  this  problem,  that  it  should  be 
soberly  and  wisely  studied,  and  that  women — and  educated 
women — should  be  most  competent  to  study  it. 

Another  problem  which  faces  the  advocates  of  collegiate 
education  for  women  is  how  best  to>  bring  the  college  train- 
ing in  touch  with  the  world  and  its  work.  The  old  idea  has 
not  yet  been  given  up  that  the  life  of  a  scholar  is  something 
apart  from  the  common  interests  of  mankind.  The  charge 
is  made  that  the  college  woman  often  considers  that  her 
special  training  sets  her  quite  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  If  this  is  true,  as  may  be  the  case  sometimes,  the 
result  is  farcical,  for  the  one  conception  that  a  woman  should 
certainly  gain  from  collegiate  study  is  that  these  few  years 
of  effort  can  after  all  merely  open  her  mental  vision  to  the 
vast  stores  which  are  yet  beyond  her  reach,  and  train  her  to 
use  them  as  time  and  opportunity  come  hand  in  hand.  Her 
friends  and  acquaintances  may  sometimes  be  to  blame.  It 
frequently  happens  that  a  girl  feels  herself  placed  in  an  en- 
tirely false  position  by  the  adulation  of  her  immediate  circle 
of  friends.  She  longs  to  be  taken  simply,  as  her  brother  is, 
and  freed  from  the  artificial  expectations  which  surround 
her.  Moreover,  she  feels  more  helpless  as  to  her  real  place 
and  value  in  the  world  than  she  would  if  the  college  had 
done  its  whole  duty.  Here  again  there  are  on  the  one  hand 
tradition  and  conventionality,  on  the  other  the  newly  awak- 
ened soul  ready  and  eager  for  its  task;  the  question  is  how 
the  chasm  shall  be  bridged. 

Finally,  the  best  results  cannot  be  obtained  from  col- 
legiate training  until  an  atmosphere  of  greater  freedom  pre- 
vails. Lucy  Larcom  once  said  that  genuine  liberty  was 
essential   for   a   poet.     Women    can    never   be   great   lyric 
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singers  as  long  as  they  have  any  sense  of  oppression  or  re- 
straint. This  is  true  also  of  the  best  intellectual  expression, 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  why  so  little  creative  work  of 
a  high  order  has  been  done  by  women.  Fortunately  many 
of  the  conventional  aspects  of  the  woman's  college  are  dis- 
appearing, and  greater  freedom  in  social  life  is  everywhere 
accorded  to  women.  How  to  maintain  the  restraint  essen- 
tial to  a  period  of  development  and  at  the  same  time  the 
spirit  of  independence,  sincerity,  and  frankness, — in  other 
words,  the  sacredness  of  individuality, — is  the  problem. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  questions  suggested  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  education  of  women.  Many  of  them  belong 
as  well  to  the  education  of  men.  This  must  be  true  in  so 
far  as  the  individual  is  regarded  as  a  human  being  rather 
than  as  a  member  of  one  sex  or  the  other.  It  must  be 
granted  that  the  collegiate  education  of  women  is  now  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole  system  of  education.  The  young 
of  the  race  are  all  to  be  trained  as  citizens  whose  ideals  of 
honor,  of  right,  of  justice,  of  truth,  shall  be  the  same 
whether  they  are  men  or  women.  Certain  fundamental 
principles  which  are  common  to  both  sexes  must  be  estab- 
lished. Moreover,  whatever  a  woman's  specific  work  in  life 
is  to  be,  she  should  be  given  in  the  college  the  scientific 
training  on  which  she  can  build  her  professional  learning. 
This  foundation  is  the  same  whether  she  is  to  be  a  physician, 
housewife,  philanthropist,  or  mother. 

True  progress  in  education  can  be  made  only  by 
constant  study  and  vigilant  effort.  Every  thoughtful  and 
interested  student  should  be  ready  to  contribute  from  ex- 
perience and  investigation  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
which  to-day  confront  the  education  of  women  and  which 
to-morrow  will  give  place  to  others.  Every  college  woman 
especially  has  a  great  responsibility,  as  well  as  opportunity, 
in  standing  as  the  sympathetic  critic  and  loyal  supporter  of 
the  men  and  institutions  whose  efforts  in  behalf  of  women 
are  one  of  the  wonders  in  a  century  of  wonders. 

Marion  Talbot 
University  of  Chicago 


THE    SPIRIT    OF    THE    PRACTICE    SCHOOL1 

All  conscious  progress  is  toward  a  clearly  defined  goal, 
which  appears  to  the  individual  or  to  a  people  as  an  ideal 
worthy  of  all  effort.  Where  this  ideal  is  wanting,  or  where 
it  threatens  to  disappear,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  a  forward 
movement.  Our  national  life  furnishes  ample  proof  of  this 
fact.  After  the  wars  for  independence  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  the  idea  of  German  unity  appeared  in 
sharp  outlines  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  clearer  the 
idea  became,  the  more  the  nation  collected  her  energies  for 
its  realization.  As  a  result  of  this  concentration  the  ideal 
became  the  actual  and  effort  was  at  an  end. 

Where  there  is  life  there  can  be  no  rest,  so  the  realization 
of  this  ideal  was  but  a  temporary  pleasure  and  a  new  one  was 
conceived,  at  first  indistinctly,  then  in  ever  clearer,  sharper 
outlines,  until  at  present  the  energies  of  the  people  are 
stirred  to  their  depths.  The  realization  of  this  new  ideal  is 
being  accomplished  in  the  warmest  of  conflicts  and  will  be 
the  theme  of  the  coming  century. 

The  labor  problems  in  the  past  decades  lay  in  the  political 
field,  in  the  coming  decades  they  will  be  found  in  the  ethical 
field.  As  the  German  hitherto  has  prayed  "  Thy  kingdom 
come,"  he  now  bends  his  energies  to  make  the  kingdom  on 
earth  correspond  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Since  the  great  gulf  between  the  worldly  order  of  things 
and  the  ethical  has  been  discovered,  efforts  have  arisen  to 
bridge  it  and  to  inspire  the  present  social  order  with  ethical 
ideals.  Is  not  that  people  most  fortunate  which  places  be- 
fore itself  such  aims,  and  which,  even  though  through  sharp 
struggles  and  convulsions,  turns  its  energies  to  such  an  ideal 

1  From  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Rein  before  his  students.     Translated  by  John  W.  Hall, 
Franklin  School,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
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task!  And  is  not  very  smaller  company — yes,  every  indi- 
vidual— fortunate  when  in  pursuit  of  such  an  aim !  Let  each 
see  to  it  that  he  be  not  distanced  in  the  race!  To  assist  in 
the  moral  regeneration  of  society  is  also  the  task  of  our  small 
seminary,  over  the  door  of  which  is  written:  "  Not  in  pos- 
session but  in  pursuit."  We  feel  ourselves,  therefore,  at  one 
with  the  noble  aims  toward  which  the  nation  is  at  present 
striving. 

Upon  the  dark  background  of  the  social  problem  which 
casts  its  shadow  into  all  fields — religion,  ethics,  economy, 
art — placing  much  in  question  that  had  always  been  con- 
sidered not  open  to  question, — upon  this  background  the 
educational  problem  distinctly  appears,  and  in  its  solution 
we  all  wish  to  assist  wherever  we  may. 

In  taking  this  broad  view  of  our  calling,  let  us  not  be 
blinded  to  the  everyday  tasks  of  our  modest  little  training 
school.  I  have  said  that  there  is  danger  that  we  lose  our- 
selves in  the  multitude  of  small  things,  but  we  must  not 
forget  the  other  danger  that  our  view  into  the  broader  field 
may  make  us  insensible  to  things  small  and  near  at  hand.  I 
could  almost  consider  the  latter  misfortune  the  worse. 
Where  the  teacher  lacks  the  proper  love  and  warmth  to 
enter  cheerfully  into  the  small  cares  and  troubles  of  each  day, 
his  view  across  the  broader  field  will  likely  yield  but  fruit- 
less generalities.  The  work  in  the  schoolroom  is  and  will 
remain  the  test  of  how  much  the  educator  must  yet  add  to 
his  inner  treasures,  first,  of  knowledge,  but  above  all  of  clear- 
ness, depth,  and  warmth  of  moral  sentiment. 

Let  us  conceive  the  work  of  our  little  training  school  in 
this  spirit!  We  are  fortunate  that  we  have  it,  small  and 
modest  as  it  is,  for  here  we  can  separate  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat.  Not  -that  the  result  of  the  teaching  determines 
the  unit  of  measure.  It  does  not.  Rather  the  good  will,  the 
earnest  efforts,  the  entire  devotion — these  things  reveal  how 
far  the  individual  stands  from  the  ideal.  There  is  the  field 
for  the  character-forming  of  the  teacher  who  is  willing  to 
lessen  the  distance  between  himself  and  his  ideal  by  unceas- 
ing efforts,  by  deeds  rather  than  words.     To  him  who  is  in 
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earnest  every  criticism  will  be  welcome,  for  criticism  chal- 
lenges self-examination  and  frightens  one  to  greater  safety. 
Everyone  knows  how  much  his  self-love  exalts  and  beautifies 
all  that  he  does  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  judge  one's  own 
deeds  objectively.  For  these  reasons,  then,  must  every 
help,  every  criticism  from  others  be  welcome.  We  can  con- 
ceive of  criticism  only  from  the  standpoint  of  helpfulness  and 
as  given  only  in  aid  of  friends  and  fellow-workers.  Personal 
motives  underlying  criticisms  adjust  themselves.  Where 
there  is  life  there  is  struggle;  where  there  is  effort,  there  is 
strife.  May  these  things  never  be  wanting  in  our  midst,  and 
may  our  enthusiasm  for  our  ideals  aid  us  in  ignoring  an  occa- 
sional breaking  of  the  form! 

We  are  learners  rather  than  learned.  Let  us  strive  to  re- 
duce the  distance  between  the  ideal  and  the  real  to  the 
smallest  possible  measure,  although  this  may  be  more  diffi- 
cult in  a  training  school  than  elsewhere  with  its  frequent 
changes  of  teachers.  Let  us,  however,  always  keep  in  mind 
that  old  motto  of  the  seminary:  Seek  the  error  in  thyself, 
not  in  the  condition  nor  in  the  children. 

What  we  are  striving  after  is,  in  short,  this:  That  each 
one  of  us  acquire  a  pedagogical  fundamental  tendency  that 
shall  pervade  and  fill  his  entire  moral  disposition,  and,  what 
is  better,  that  he  not  only  acquire  such  a  tendency  but  live  it; 
that  he  shun  all  ostentation  and  place  truth  above  every- 
thing, even  though  it  often  be  bitter.  That  is  what  unites  in 
our  circle  among  all  the  differences  of  birth,  education,  and 
religion.  We  value  each  other  not  according  to  what  each 
brings,  but  according  to  what  each  makes  out  of  himself  in 
unselfish  efforts,  according  as  each  for  himself  and  in  him- 
self unceasingly  strives,  according  as  each  endeavors  to  bring 
to  light  in  his  deeds  that  which  fills  and  animates  his  soul. 

Our  training  school  is  meant  to  be,  in  deed  as  in  name,  a 
training  school  for  its  members;  a  training  school  not  only 
in  the  sense  that  one  may  here  learn  to  change  his  peda- 
gogical knowledge  into  current  coin,  but  that  he  may  put 
his  pedagogical  feeling  and  willing  into  proper  tune;  that  he, 
offering  up  all  selfish  wishes  and  inclinations,  may  enter  into 
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mutual  service  not  only  as  an  observer,  not  as  a  lame  sym- 
pathizer, but  as  a  zealous  laborer  at  the  tasks  of  our  school 
community  with  a  living  interest. 

Our  mental  activity,  as  is  known,  manifests  itself  in  the 
three  directions  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing.  To  place 
these  three  processes  in  proper  relation  to  each  other  is  the 
duty  of  every  man;  how  much  more  then  is  it  the  duty  of 
the  educator.  To  make  this  possible  is  the  effort  of  the 
combined  theoretical  and  practical  endeavors  of  our  peda- 
gogical seminary.  He  who  wishes  to  educate  others  ought, 
first  of  all,  to  educate  himself. 

If  the  educator  wishes  to  fix  in  his  pupils  a  moral-religious 
character  whose  willing  possesses  the  proper  many-sided- 
ness, force,  and  richness,  he  must  harmonize  his  own  willing 
with  the  same  fundamental  principles,  keeping  himself  under 
strict  discipline,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  example,  but 
because  in  no  other  way  can  he  hope  to  keep  the  compli- 
cated business  of  educating  in  the  right  lines. 

Every  genuine  educational  activity  is  in  itself  closely  re- 
lated to  that  social  sentiment  which  influences  the  individual 
in  his  own  circle  to  work  continually  for  the  renewal  of 
society.  That  is  the  keynote  for  the  work  of  our  seminary, 
which  holds  it  for  her  honor  to  consider,  the  teaching  pro- 
fession from  the  ideal  side.  A  genuine  public  spirit  should 
fill  every  fellow-worker  and  inspire  in  each  the  liveliest 
interest  for  the  ideals  of  the  seminary;  making  her  honor 
the  duty  of  each.  Our  pedagogical  seminary  is  in  this  par- 
ticular not  to  be  compared  with  any  other  institutions  in 
academical  life,  which  are  often  satisfied  if  their  members 
discharge  conscientiously  the  duties  laid  upon  them.  The 
intellectual  factor  is  not  here  the  deciding  one,  but  rather  the 
spirit  manifested.  "  With  great  thoughts,"  says  Goethe,  "  a 
pure  heart  is  bound."  "  Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of 
life,"  says  the  Bible.  The  life  of  the  teacher  must  flow  from 
the  heart  if  it  really  amounts  to  anything,  or  if  it  be  worth 
the  living. 

W.    Rein 

University  of  Jena 


VI 
SOME   ASPECTS    OF   DRAWING 


Regarding  drawing  as  typical  of  the  several  modes  of  art 
expression,  it  may  be  defined  psychologically  as  the  process 
by  which  one  represents  to  the  eye  of  another  that  which 
is  immediately  present  to  his  own  sense  of  sight,  considered 
either  objectively  when  viewing  things  external  to  the  mind, 
or  subjectively  when  concerned  with  pictures  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Confining  our  attention  for  the  present  to  represen- 
tation from  the  object,  it  will  be  necessary  at  the  outset  to 
agree  upon  what  sort  of  data  about  things  is  possible  to  be 
obtained  through  sight  pure  and  simple,  since  our  discussion 
will  have  to  do  entirely  with  the  methods  of  gaining  and  of 
reproducing  these.  Now  when  one  declares  he  sees  a 
hard  object,  for  example,  he  is  apt  to  feel  that  the  eye  of 
itself  gives  him  the  quality  of  hardness;  but  the  truth  is,  to 
come  to  the  point  at  once,  that  in  noticing  a  great  many 
times  how  objects  which  feel  hard  look,  the  eye  is  in  time  able 
to  appropriate  to  itself  knowledge  which  in  the  getting 
should  really  be  credited  elsewhere.  Its  remarkable  ability 
here  is  not  original;  it  is  due  wholly  to  process  of  asso- 
ciation— connecting  visual  signs  with  muscular  impressions. 
It  is  a  commonplace  fact  in  psychology  that  when  various 
characteristics  of  an  object  have  been  gained  through  differ- 
ent senses,  one  of  them  being  revived  through  any  sense  all 
the  others  are  dragged  forward  with  it;  and  while  only  one 
was  gained  through  any  special  sense,  all  have  apparently 
had  the  same  origin.  While  this  association  undoubtedly 
becomes  stronger  by  experience,  yet  it  is  certain  that  a  child 
of  five  or  six  has  most  of  its  knowledge  so  firmly  tied  to- 
gether in  every  direction  that  the  sense-marks  of  the  vari- 
ous elements  thereof  have  become  entirely  obliterated,  and 
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he  is  thus  unable  to  discriminate  between  the  birthplace  of 
the  simple  data  and  that  of  the  complex  whole.1 

The  only  characteristic  of  things  the  eye  unaided  gives  us 
is  color.  The  manifold  other  qualities  of  objects  which  we 
seem  to  get  through  the  visual  organ  are  suggested  by  varia- 
tions in  color;  and  color  is  to  be  understood  to  include 
light  and  shade.  The  eye  is  so  marvelously  keen 
in  noting  the  most  delicate  variations  in  color,  and 
it  is  so  faithful  in  attending  to  information  gained 
through  hearing,  through  touch,  and  through  the  muscu- 
lar sense  that  it  soon  learns  to  connect  characteristics  of 
color  with  all  sorts  of  qualities  of  things.  Thus  even  a  very 
young  child  in  looking  at  a  box  can  tell  it  has  three  dimen- 
sions, although  sight  alone  reveals  only  two.2  He  has  come 
through  many  concrete  experiences  with  solid  objects  to 
associate  the  quality  of  solidity  with  certain  characteristics 
of  coloring.3  When  he  sees  the  play  of  colors  in  an  apple 
he  is  able  to  immediately  derive  characteristics  of  taste,  of 
form,  of  hardness  and  softness,  and  other  facts.  When  he 
beholds  a  human  face,  the  variations  in  color  there  displayed 
will  enable  him  to  judge  whether  it  be  kindly  or  otherwise, 
whether  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  whether  good  or  evil.  And 
the  child  thinks  he  sees  these  things  directly,  whereas  he 
simply  has  old  experiences  revived  from  signs  given  by 
sight.4 

1  See  the  following  in  support  of  this  view  :  Arthur  B.  Clark,  "  The  child's  at- 
titude toward  perspective  problems,"  in  Studies  in  education,  February,  1897,  p. 
283  ;  Rooper's  Drawing  in  primary  schools,  p.  15  to  18  ;  and  an  article  by  the 
writer  in  Addresses  and  proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  1894, 
p.  1020-1021. 

2  Possibly  the  muscular  data  of  convergence  given  by  binocular  vision  may  aid  in 
the  apprehension  of  depth  in  objects.  See  Ziehen,  Introduction  to  the  study  of 
physiological  psychology,  p.  127.     See  also  an  article  by  the  writer  in  Education, 

February,  1897,  p.  371-373. 

3  A  painting  of  a  box  may  give  one  an  impression  of  depth  just  as  forcefully  as 
the  concrete  object. 

4  Many  people  still  believe  that  the  eye  natively  gives  other  characteristics  than 
color.  See  an  article  in  Education  for  January,  1897,  by  Henry  G.  Schneider,  p. 
305  ;  also  a  note  in  the  same  magazine  for  March,  p.  439,  by  Dr.  Briggs.  For  a 
philosophical  presentation  of  the  views  set  forth  in  the  above  paragraphs,  see  the 
whole  of  Berkeley's  famous  Essay  towards  a  new  theory  of  vision.     For  opinions  by 
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It  is  important  to  remember  here  that  each  sense  gives  us 
special  and  distinct  knowledge  of  any  concrete  thing. 
These  knowledges,  as  of  course  all  know,  are  color,  taste, 
smell,  form,  etc.;  and  since  all  these  readily  become  unified 
into  a  single  knowledge-mass  or  concept,  so  that  when  one 
of  them  is  present  again  in  the  mind  the  concept  is  revived 
entire,  we  are  enabled  thereby  to  infer  form  and  taste  and 
most  of  the  other  qualities  of  things  through  sight,  which 
power  is  of  course  possessed  by  the  other  senses  as  well. 
Now  in  the  child's  contact  with  the  realities  about  him  he  is 
more  interested  in  some  elements  of  knowledge  regarding 
them  than  in  others.  For  instance,  he  cares  more  for  the 
taste  of  an  apple  than  for  its  visual  aspects  merely;  more 
for  the  gentleness  and  harshness  of  an  individual  than  for 
the  color-values  which  his  face  presents.  He  is  more  inter- 
ested in  what  a  horse  can  do  than  in  the  relation  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  horse's  anatomy  to  each  other.  It  may 
be  said,  in  short,  that  the  child  is  not  natively  interested  in 
form,  as  it  appeals  to  the  eye,  for  its  own  sake  at  all;  he  does 
not  care  for  it  as  he  does  for  the  taste  of  things  and  the  uses 
to  which  they  are  capable  of  being  put.  Taste  and  use  are 
qualities  which  are  final  in  themselves  for  the  child;  whereas 
form  in  its  visual  aspect  is  only  a  means,  the  sign  which  sug- 
gests other  more  important  characteristics.5  Neither  the 
child  nor  the  adult  attends  to  form  primarily  for  its  own 
sake.     The  result  is  then  that,  except  in  the  case  of  those 


artists  and  draughtsmen,  see  Ruskin,  Lectures  on  art,  Oxford,  1870,  Lecture 
V.,  especially  p.  125-128  ;  also  his  Elements  of  drawing,  New  York,  1869,  the 
whole  of  the  first  letter,  particularly  p.  22-23.  See  also  Hamerton,  The  graphic 
arts,  Boston,  1882,  chapter  on  "  Outline  "  especially,  p.  64  ;  and  John  La  Farge, 
Considerations  on  painting,  New  York,  1896,  chapters  on  "  Suggestion  and  inten- 
tion," and  "  Maia  or  illusions,"  particularly  p.  57  and  169-173. 

For  views  of  modern  psychologists  see  Ladd,  Outlines  of  physiological  psychology , 
p.  326  ;  Scripture,  Thinking,  feeling,  doing,  p.  180  ;  Titchener,  An  outline  of 
psychology,  p.  159-162:  Wundt,  Human  and  animal  psychology,  Lecture  X.  ;  John 
Dewey,  Psychology,  p.  165  ;  Ziehen,  Introduction  to  the  study  of  physiological  psy- 
chology, p.  103  ;  Baldwin,  Elements  of  psychology,  p.  90;  Halleck,  Psychology  and 
psychic  culture,  p.  37  ;  Krohn,  Practical  lessons  in  psychology,  p.  135. 

For  an  agnostic  or  possibly  contrary  view  of  this  question  see  James,  Psychology: 
briefer  course,  p.  347. 

5  Cf.  Clark,  op.  cil.,  p.  287  ;  also  La  Farge,  op.  cit.,  p.  174-175. 
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individuals  whose  business  requires  them  to  give  special  heed 
to  form,  this  aspect  of  things  is  obscurely  comprehended  by 
most  people. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  just  appreciation  of  any  quality  of 
a  thing  depends,  so  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned,  upon  a  clear 
discrimination  of  its  form  characteristics  as  revealed  in  color 
values,  yet,  as  already  intimated,  the  average  layman  be- 
comes so  accustomed  to>  using  color  as  a  servant  that  it 
never  occupies  any  more  prominent  position  in  conscious- 
ness. One  may  be  able  to  use  form  as  a  means  with  much 
readiness  and  accuracy  without  having  the  power  to  make 
it  a  distinctive  object  of  attention.  For  example,  one 
might  be  competent  to  judge  as  well  as  an  artist  of  the  taste 
of  a  certain  apple,  while  at  the  same  time  being  unable  to 
analyze  the  color-complex  by  which  he  infers  these  quali- 
ties as  the  artist  could.  So  a  child  might  understand  the 
meaning  of  a  given  word  as  well  as  a  grammarian  or  philolo- 
gist without  being  able  to  pick  out  the  consonants,  vowels, 
and  diphthongs  embodied;  and  this  principle  holds  equally 
in  respect  of  speaking,  writing,  and  similar  arts.  The  point 
to  be  noted  here  is  that  in  reality  we  do  not  apprehend  form 
in  detail  as  we  do>  most  other  qualities  of  things.  We  do 
not  need  to  in  daily  life.  There  is  rarely  occasion  for  the 
average  individual  to  give  his  attention  to  forms  for  their 
own  sakes;  whereas  just  the  opposite  may  be  said  of  tastes, 
smells,  and  feelings. 

Now  to  return  to  our  definition:  Drawing  is  the  process 
of  portraying  to  the  eye  of  another  what  the  eye,  unaided, 
of  the  draughtsman  sees.  In  drawing  an  apple  the  draughts- 
man must  give  us  data  which  would  be  the  same  as  that 
which  we  would  get  if  we  were  looking  at  the  original;  and 
then  we  can  have  the  taste  and  other  related  experiences  re- 
vived just  as  if  the  reality  was  before  us,  because  we  have  the 
same  signs  from  which  to  draw  inferences.  But  it  has 
already  been  said  that  in  the  case  of  the  average  layman  the 
eye  of  itself  gives  little  detailed  knowledge  of  the  forms 
of  things — of  their  visual  aspects;  and  we  see  here  then  the 
first  great  difficulty  in  learning  to  draw — the  inability  to  see 
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keenly  and  discriminatively  for  purposes  of  representation. 
For  purposes  of  inference  we  may  indeed  see  well  enough, 
but  when  we  come  to  reproduce  what  we  see  we  find  our 
knowledge  very  deficient.  Suppose  the  child  attempts  to 
draw  an  apple.  He  has  never  given  special  analytic  atten- 
tion to  the  color-values  of  that  apple.  He  is  able  to  infer 
whether  it  is  ripe,  how  it  would  taste,  and  so  on;  but  in 
making  these  inferences  he  has  used  a  lot  of  data  intuitively 
as  it  were,  and  when  he  tries  to'  become  conscious  of  them 
he  finds  himself  much  confused  by  the  complexity  of  the 
problem.  He  has  heretofore  judged  of  the  apple  in  a  single 
act  of  synthesis  of  the  varied  color-qualities;  but  in  order 
to  represent  through  drawing  he  has  to  enter  into  a  process 
of  analysis  of  color-values,  wherein  arises  his  difficulty.  If 
he  is  to  draw  a  human  face,  the  light  in  the  eye  must  not 
suggest  kindliness,  anger,  or  any  other  characteristic;  nor 
must  the  color  in  the  cheek,  the  lines  in  the  forehead,  nor 
the  attitude  of  the  lips.  The  draughtsman  must  give  his 
undivided  attention  simply  to  the  variations  in  color  before 
him;  but  up  to  this  time  he  has  always  perceived  these  color- 
values  only  as  a  means  to  something  else,  and  now  it  is  that 
something  else  which  tends  to  crowd  into  the  mind  when  he 
beholds  the  human  face. 

11 

It  has  been  the  aim  thus  far  to  show  that  in  viewing 
objects  of  the  external  world  a  child  gives  relatively  little 
conscious  attention  to  their  visual  aspects,  using  sight 
knowledge  simply  as  a  means  to  reviving  other  associated 
knowledges.  If  we  now  look  at  the  pictures  of  the  imagina- 
tion, we  shall  find  the  same  true  respecting  them.  Suppose, 
for  purposes  of  study,  we  request  a  pupil  to  image  the  face  of 
a  friend.  There  seems  to  be  in  that  image  a  great  many 
qualities  which  he  finds  difficult  or  impossible  to  represent. 
He  apparently  has  quite  a  definite  picture  of  the  face  in  re- 
spect of  form;  but  if  we  examine  his  image  more  critically 
we  will  discover  that  it  is  really  quite  hazy  in  regard  to  purely 
visual  characteristics,  with  some  persons  more  incomplete 
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and  misty  than  with  others.6  It  may  be  simply  a  mass  of 
color-values  not  at  all  clearly  defined,  or  it  may  be  seen  in 
outline  with  a  few  distinguishing  marks  of  character;  but 
whatever  way  it  will  be  found  at  any  rate  to  be  imperfect  and 
indistinct.  The  reason  he  appears  to  see  so  much  is  that  in 
his  concept  of  the  face  which  is  engaging  his  attention  there 
is  in  consciousness  many  associated  experiences  of  kindliness, 
virtue,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  few  facts  relating  strictly  to  form. 
While  it  seems  as  if  there  was  nothing  in  the  mind  but  the 
visual  element,  there  are  really  all  these  other  things  revived 
through  association;  and  the  truth  is  the  child  does  not 
discriminate  between  what  is  necessary  to  be  apprehended  in 
order  to  represent  and  what  is  the  product  of  inference. 
For  a  test,  question  him  regarding  .the  relative  proportions 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  face,  the  exact  shading  of  the 
cheeks,  the  eyes,  the  eyebrows,  and  so*  on.  You  will  dis- 
cover, if  you  do  not  already  know,  that  he  does  not  see  these 
things;  he  has  a  few  distinguishing  marks  which  visually  de- 
note the  face  sufficiently  for  his  needs;  and  then,  bound  up 
with  these,  is  a  multitude  of  experiences  which  ever  tend  to 
crowd  forward  and  monopolize  consciousness,  because  they 
have  always  been  found  in  each  other's  company  and  they 
will  not  consent  to  be  easily  divorced  now. 

If  it  be  true  that  in  his  contact  with  concrete  things  the 
child  gives  little  explicit  heed  to  their  form  qualities,  we 
might  expect  that,  when  these  things  were  revived  in  the 
imagination,  their  visual  characteristics  would  be  obscure, 
those  elements  of  knowledge  that  were  most  prominent 
when  the  objects  were  perceived  directly  being  also  most 
prominent  when  they  were  imaged;  and  this  is  precisely  as 
we  find  it  by  a  study  of  the  child's  power  of  imagery,  as  well 
as  by  introspective  analysis  in  our  own  cases.  Our  concepts 
of  things  are  exceedingly  indefinite  so  far  as  mere  visual  data 
are  concerned.  What  confuses  us  respecting  this  matter  is 
that  we  mistake  facts  of  feeling,  taste,  and  smell,  and  data 
given  by  the  muscular  sense — we  mistake  all  these  for  facts 

*  For  the  results  of  special  investigations  along  this  line  see  Galton,  Inquiries 
into  human  faculty,  p.  83-114. 
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of  sight  alone.  Suppose,  for  a  test,  we  imagine  a  piece  of  red- 
hot  iron.  It  makes  quite  a  vivid  impression  upon  us,  and 
we  think  this  is  due  wholly  to  the  sight  of  it,  the  visual 
appearance  merely;  whereas,  in  reality,  we  are  affected  prin- 
cipally by  the  sensations  of  feeling  revived  through  associa- 
tion as  soon  as  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  iron.  So  our 
sight-knowledge  of  it  might  be  very  indefinite  with  the 
feeling-knowledge  vivid,  and  we  would  be  stirred  deeply, 
but  we  would  have  ascribed  the  total  effect  to  visual  im- 
pressions instead  of  giving  the  greatest  credit,  as  we  should, 
to  the  feeling  elements. 

Now  if,  when  a  child  attempts  to>  represent  an  object 
which  he  is  looking  at,  he  experiences  his  first  difficulty  in 
not  being  able  to  attend  with  sufficient  power  of  analysis  to 
characteristics  of  form,  so  it  is  apparent  here  that,  when  he 
sets  about  to  reproduce  his  mental  images,  he  is  confronted 
by  the  same  obstacle  if  he  endeavors  to  show  everything  he 
knows  about  them,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  not  the  case 
with  very  young  children,  as  will  be  seen  later.  His  imagi- 
nation of  an  object  may  be  in  terms  of  taste  and  feeling 
rather  than  of  sight,  and  so,  while  of  course  he  knows  a  good 
deal  about  the  object,  he  does  not  know  much  that  will  be  of 
service  to  him  in  representing  it.  And  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  there  is  no  purpose  here  to  maintain  that  when 
the  child  enters  school  he  should  have  keen  sight-knowledge 
for  its  own  sake  of  the  objects  in  his  environment;  for  his 
welfare  it  is  surely  better  that  he  be  more  attentive  to  other 
qualities — what  things  are  good  for,  how  hard  and  enduring 
they  are,  how  they  taste,  etc.  It  is  the  aim  to  show  simply 
that,  when  we  wish  the  child  to  represent  these  things 
through  art,  he  is  lacking  in  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is 
essential  for  the  purposes  in  view. 

in 

The  first  problem  to  be  attacked  then  in  the  teaching  of 
drawing  relates  to>  the  pupil's  difficulty  of  giving  discrimi- 
native attention  to  the  visual  aspects  of  the  objects  of  either 
external  or  internal  observation.     In  olden  times  drawing 
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teachers  went  to  work  at  this  by  requiring  pupils  to'  imitate 
flat  copy  at  the  outset.  Since  in  flat  copy  the  form  charac- 
teristics of  the  dog,  for  example,  were  isolated  from  all  his 
other  qualities,  it  was  believed  that  the  pupil  would  himself 
acquire  the  power  of  isolating  form  when  the  real  object  was 
before  him  by  imitating  the  copy.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  say  that  this  theory  has  been  almost  wholly  abandoned 
in  our  day,  because  it  has  become  sufficiently  evident  that 
reproducing  a  copy  does  not  aid  the  child  much  in  discrimi- 
nating form  qualities  when  he  has  concrete  objects  before 
him.  The  copy  is  simply  another  form  which  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  pupil  fills  in  according  to  his  experiences.  There 
would  doubtless  be  some  value  in  this  process  if  when  a 
pupil  was  looking  at  the  dog  the  teacher  showed  him  how  it 
might  be  represented,  thus  leading  him  to  center  his  atten- 
tion upon  form  characteristics  in  the  object  before  him. 
But  this  was  not  the  method  pursued.  The  concrete  object 
was  never  before  the  pupil  and  so<  he  did  not  connect  his 
representation  with  it,  thus  making  little  real  progress,  no 
matter  how  much  he  continued  to  imitate  flat  copy. 

More  lately  it  has  been  the  practice  to  bring  the  child  into 
contact  at  the  outset  with  various  conventionalized  forms 
which  typify  all  the  common  forms  in  nature.  It  is  the  aim 
in  the  use  of  the  type  forms  to*  make  visual  knowledge  pre- 
eminent, so  that  when  a  child  looks  at  a  sphere,  for  example, 
he  will  tend  to  think  of  its  form  rather  than  of  its  taste  or 
what  it  can  do.  This  purpose  has  not  always  been  kept  in 
mind,  however,  for  some  drawing  teachers  lead  their  chil- 
dren to  handle  the  sphere  so  as  to  discover  that  it  will  roll 
and  that  it  feels  round,  thus  hoping  to>  gain  the  idea  of 
roundness  more  completely.  Such  teachers  evidently  do 
not  realize  that  when  the  child  looks  at  a  sphere  to 
represent  it  he  does  not  want  to  think  that  it  is  solid  or  will 
roll  or  feels  round;  he  simply  must  give  heed  to  what  he 
sees,  not  to  what  he  infers  from  what  he  sees,  for  this  is  one 
great  obstacle  to  representation — this  tendency  to  be  always 
inferring  and  putting  down  what  has  become  known  from 
former  experiences  rather  than  what  is  immediately  evident 
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to  the  sense  of  sight.  But  it  is  doubtless  just  to  say  that 
most  of  those  who  advocate  the  use  of  the  type  forms  do  so 
because  they  believe  that  in  this  way  the  child  may  be  led 
to  apprehend  forms  best,  whereas,  if  he  come  into  contact 
with  natural  objects  at  once,  he  is  liable  to  be  thinking  of 
something  else  all  the  time. 

It  is  further  claimed  by  many  that  the  type  form  being 
a  standard  or  ideal,  the  child  may  get  a  better  knowledge 
of  natural  forms  by  comparing  them  with  this  ideal.7  For 
instance,  the  distinctive  form  of  an  apple  may  be  appreciated 
much  more  readily  and  accurately  if  it  be  compared  with  a 
sphere  than  if  it  be  studied  by  itself.  Finally,  it  is  some- 
times urged  that  there  is  a  sequence  in  forms,  one  constitut- 
ing an  apperceiving  basis  for  another,8  and  the  only  way  to 
observe  this  order  in  teaching  is  by  the  use  of  conventional- 
ized forms. 

The  following  question  will  bring  our  problem  squarely 
before  us  here:  How  may  the  pupil  be  led  most  naturally  to 
apprehend  the  visual  characteristics  of  things  that  he  desires 
to  represent?  We  may  be  aided  in  answering  this  by  not- 
ing how  the  mind  acquires  the  ability  to  comprehend  any  of 
the  qualities  of  objects.  Take  taste;  while  there  are  certain 
tastes  that  may  be  appreciated  originally,  still  this  faculty 
may  be  cultivated  by  experience — by  directing  the  atten- 
tion especially  to<  taste  and  comparing  different  tastes 
directly  with  each  other.  By  this  process  there  is  registered 
in  the  gustatory  center  of  the  brain  percepts  which,  as  they 
multiply,  constitute  an  enlarging  apperceiving  basis  for  the 
apprehension  of  new  tastes.  Thus  the  tea-taster  or  wine- 
taster  has  registered  in  the  appropriate  center  of  the  brain 
a  great  many  tastes  of  a  particular  kind,  and  these  enable 
him  to  discriminate  new  tastes  of  the  same  general  nature 

7  Froebel  seems  to  hold  this  view  in  his  Pedagogics  of  the  kindergarten.  See  the 
volume  in  the  International  Education  Series,  p.  96.  For  a  typical  modern  view  of 
this  subject,  see  The  study  of  type  forms  and  its  value  in  education,  by  John  S. 
Clark,  p.  5-13. 

8  The  Kindergarten  Gifts  seem  to  be  based  upon  the  idea  that  there  is  a  sequence 
in  forms;  the  sphere  leading  to  the  cube,  and  so  on.  See  Pedagogics  of  the  kinder- 
garten, p.  105  and  202-203. 
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that  the  average  individual  could  not  detect  at  all,  because 
he  has  no  memories  in  the  brain  to  interpret  them.  So  with 
feeling  in  judging  of  the  quality  of  cloth;  so  with  the  sailor 
in  viewing  ships  at  a  distance;  so  with  the  Indian  in  mark- 
ing trails  in  the  forest.  These  instances  illustrate  of  course 
a  simple  law  of  psychology — that  as  the  attention  is  turned 
in  the  direction  of  any  special  sense,  and  more  and  more  im- 
pressions have  become  registered  in  the  brain  through  that 
sense,  greater  and  greater  keenness  of  perception  is  acquired 
in  that  particular  direction.  In  learning  to  apprehend  form 
characteristics  for  purposes  of  drawing  the  same  law  is  fully 
applicable.  The  attention  must  be  directed  to  form  in  its 
visual  aspects;  that  is,  to  the  appreciation  of  variations  in 
color.  The  oftener  the  attention  is  turned  in  this  direction 
the  more  readily  will  it  turn  in  the  future,  and  the  keener 
will  be  the  apprehension. 

But  we  must  remember  that  variation  in  color  has  been 
taken  by  the  child  up  to  this  time  as  suggestive  of  other 
more  interesting  qualities,  so  that  it  is  especially  hard  to 
lead  him  to  critical  analysis  of  color-values  now — much  more 
so  than  it  would  be  to  lead  him  to  analyze  his  feeling  impres- 
sions of  a  thing  into  roughness  and  smoothness,  for  example. 
Remembering  also  that  the  reason  for  this  special  difficulty 
is  because  most  objects  are  valuable  to*  the  child  for  some 
other  characteristics  than  those  of  form,  we  see  a  justifica- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  types,  since,  if  they  are  properly  pre- 
sented, they  are  of  little  if  any  concern  to  the  child  except  in 
respect  of  their  visual  aspects.  Form  is  here  isolated  from 
other  characteristics,  and  it  is  consequently  more  easy  to 
direct  the  child's  attention  toward  it.  But  while  it  is  more 
difficult  to  isolate  form  characteristics  in  natural  objects 
than  in  types,  it  is  still  not  at  all  impossible.  By  appropriate 
questions  a  skillful  teacher  may  lead  the  pupil's  thought  to 
the  strictly  visual  characteristics  of  an  object  before  him.* 

9  For  a  description  of  a  most  excellent  way  to  accomplish  this,  see  Ruskin's 
"  First  letter  to  a  beginner"  in  his  Elements  of  drawing,  op.  cit.  Read  also  Bur- 
nett's Essay  on  the  education  of  the  eye,  London,  1865.  While  Burnett  sees  a  value 
in  the  use  of  types,  he  yet  gives  fine  directions  for  cultivating  the  eye  without  their 
continual  use. 
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And  if  she  can  accomplish  this  it  must  appeal  to  his  interest 
with  much  greater  attractiveness  than  if  she  confine  him  to 
the  representation  of  conventional;  for,  when  he  has  por- 
trayed the  apple,  his  pictures  will  revive  many  experiences 
with  the  real  object,  and  will  give  him  much  the  same  delight 
in  beholding  it  as  the  original  would.  Further,  when  the 
pupil  has  once  discriminated  form  in  a  concrete  object  so 
that  he  can  reproduce  it  quite  truthfully,  he  has  made  far 
greater  progress  in  art  expression  than  if  he  spent  his  time 
with  types,  since  ability  developed  by  drawing  arbitrary 
forms  cannot  be  wholly  transferred  at  once  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  things  as  they  are  in  nature.  The  young 
draughtsman  may  be  able  to  portray  a  type  form  with  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  truthfulness,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
may  become  much  confused  when  a  real  object,  illustrating 
the  type,  is  set  before  him.  A  simple  law  of  psychology  is 
involved  here:  that  ability  acquired  in  a  certain  field  must 
be  limited  in  its  scope  closely  to  this  field,  and  cannot  be 
extended  into  strange  regions  with  anything  like  the  same 
effectiveness. 

Respecting  the  second  argument  in  favor  of  types, — that 
the  child  can  judge  more  accurately  of  any  particular  natural 
form  if  he  has  its  type  to  compare  it  with, — it  seems  that  psy- 
chology must  indorse  this  as  a  principle.  The  peculiar  form 
of  an  apple  may  be  emphasized  by  showing  wherein  it  differs 
from  a  round  object.  It  is  sound  philosophy  to  maintain 
that  by  comparison  peculiarities  of  individuals  are  empha- 
sized. But  it  may  be  said  in  this  connection  that  an  orange 
would  serve  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  as  well  as  a  con- 
ventional. Some  might  reply  that  an  orange  is  not  an  ideal 
form  and  so  must  not  be  used.  But  we  are  not  here  con- 
cerned with  the  ideal,  aesthetically  considered,  at  all;  we  are 
simply  aiming  to  bring  out  strongly  the  form  of  an  apple  by 
comparing  it  with  a  round  object;  or  indeed  we  might  com- 
pare it  with  a  square  object,  as  is  the  practice  in  the  Froe- 
belian  gifts.  If  the  type  be  used  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
it  is  at  any  rate  to  serve  only  for  purposes  of  comparison; 
it  is  not  to  be  studied  by  and  for  itself  at  all,  at  least  in  the 
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early  years.  Those  who  maintain  that  it  would  be  a  saving 
in  the  end  to  have  the  pupil  spend  a  large  amount  of  time  in 
the  study  of  types  at  the  outset  have  no  psychological  justi- 
fication for  such  a  position.  On  the  contrary,  psychology 
points  out  clearly  that  such  proceeding  is  wrong,  because  it 
tends  to  establish  in  the  child's  mind  a  habit  of  thinking  of 
forms  ideally  rather  than  as  they  actually  are.  To  illustrate: 
when  the  child  studies  a  sphere  as  a  type  of  roundness  and 
then  sees  an  apple  approximating  it,  there  is  revived  in  his 
mind  through  association  the  picture  of  the  old,  that  is,  the 
ideal  form,  and  he  is  not  competent  to  judge  discriminat- 
ively  of  the  natural  form  appealing  to  vision.  The  principle 
involved  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  illustrated  in  preceding 
paragraphs — the  tendency  of  that  which  has  become  known 
of  an  object  through  former  experiences  to  be  revived  when 
the  object  is  present  to  sight,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
single  out  visual  data  for  careful  attention.10  To  seek  then 
to  establish  conceptions  of  ideal  forms  before  the  natural 
forms  are  studied  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  psychology,  an 
error. 

Finally,  it  is  urged  that  there  is  a  sequence  in  forms  and 
that  this  sequence  cannot  be  observed  if  we  require  the  child 
to  draw  from  nature  at  once.  We  have  here  just  such  an 
argument  as  used  formerly  to  be  advanced  respecting  read- 
ing— that  there  is  a  sequence  in  the  learning  of  the  elements 
of  reading,  the  letter  leading  the  way  to  the  word,  the  word 
to  the  sentence,  the  sentence  to  the  paragraph,  and  the 
paragraph  to  the  discourse.  While  physically  or  structu- 
rally the  letter  is  indeed  more  simple  than  the  word  and  the 
word  than  the  sentence,  yet  psychologically  there  is  no  such 
order,  as  recent  practice  in  the  teaching  of  reading  has 
proven.     It  is  probable  that  drawing  teachers  have  confused 

10  Experiments  upon  children's  drawings  show  that  when  they  look  at  an  object 
before  them  they  make  a  "knowledge"  drawing  of  it  rather  than  a  drawing 
of  appearances.  See  the  article  by  the  writer  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  p.  1020-1021  ;  Lukens,  "  A  study  of  children's  drawings  in 
their  early  years,"  Pedagogical  seminary,  vol.  iv.  No.  1,  p.  10;  Clark,  op.  cit.,  p. 
287  ;  Rooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  17-18  ;  Notes  on  children's  drawings,  edited  by  Elmer 
E.  Brown,  p.  64  ;  Sully,  Studies  of  childhood,  p.  395-396. 
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structural  or  physical  simplicity  with  psychological  sim- 
plicity, as  was  done  at  one  time  by  teachers  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, spelling,  and  language.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mind 
does  not  apprehend  one  form  through  the  embodiment  in  it 
of  some  other  more  simple  forms.  Forms  are  rather  com- 
prehended as  a  whole,  as  a  synthesis,  instead  of  analyzed  into 
their  component  parts.  The  history  of  the  method  of  teach- 
ing other  subjects  in  the  school  curriculum  furnish  apt 
illustrations  here.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  in  writing, 
for  example,  the  elements  of  the  letters  should  be  appre- 
hended separately  to  begin  with.  It  was  maintained  that 
the  mind  worked  analytically  in  breaking  up  a  letter  into  its 
constituents  rather  than  synthetically  in  grasping  it  as  a 
whole,  no  matter  what  factors  might  be  embodied  in  it;  but 
this  position  has  been  well-nigh  wholly  abandoned  in  our 
own  day. 

It  is  probable  that  something  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  memories  left  in  the  motor  centers  of  the 
brain  by  drawing  a  sphere  may  be  utilized  in  drawing  all 
those  forms  which  embody  the  characteristics  of  a  sphere; 
but  the  converse  must  be  equally  probable,  that  if  we  draw 
those  natural  objects  that  embody  the  characteristics  of  a 
sphere  among  other  forms,  the  motor  ability  thus  gained 
will  be  of  service  when  we  come  to  draw  a  sphere.  So, 
psychologically  and  pedagogically,  there  appears  no  good 
reason  why  we  should  not  begin  with  the  complex  as  well 
as  the  simple,  structurally  considered.  Rather  there  are 
strong  arguments  for  not  analyzing  forms  into  their  ele- 
ments too  frequently,  but  they  should  rather  be  grasped  as 
wholes,  just  as  in  writing  the  attention  should  not  be  cen- 
tered upon  elements  in  themselves  but  upon  these  in  their 
synthesis — that  is,  upon  the  whole  letter  or  whole  word. 

IV 

It  is  apparent  that  those  who  claim  so  much  for  type 
forms  in  the  early  years  of  school  fail  oftentimes  to  realize 
that,  even  after  a  pupil  has  acquired  great  skill  in  this  direc- 
tion, he  may  still  be  unable  to  portray  his  conception  of  any 
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object  which  involves  a  number  of  different  types  having 
proportional  and  spatial  relations  to  each  other.  A  pupil 
might  be  able  to  see  in  the  human  figure,  for  instance,  illus- 
trations of  a  sphere,  a  cylinder,  and  other  typical  forms,  and 
be  able  to  represent  them  singly  with  much  truthfulness; 
but  he  might  at  the  same  time  find  it  difficult  or  impossible 
to  show  them  in  their  right  relations  to  each  other  in  con- 
stituting the  individuality  or  personality  in  question.  It 
will  be  granted  though,  of  course,  that  in  the  study  of  a 
type  the  pupil  gains  some  ability  in  estimating  spatial  and 
proportional  relationships;  but  the  relations  involved  in  any 
single  type  are  simple  indeed  when  compared  with  those  em- 
bodied in  a  concrete  object,  as  a  plant  or  an  animal;  this 
being  especially  true  when  a  number  of  plants,  animals,  or 
similar  objects  are  brought  together  to  portray  some  story 
or  event.  Now  the  average  child  never  employs  any  of  the 
modes  of  art  expression  for  the  purpose  of  representing  type 
forms  in  themselves,  but  he  uses  them  rather  to  give  ex- 
pression to  his  conceptions  of  things  as  they  are  related  to 
each  other  in  producing  the  various  events  and  experiences 
of  daily  life.  No  one  will  deny  that  children  are  interested 
in  the  story  side  of  life  principally — that  is,  the  happening 
side  of  life,  where  things  come  into  active  relationships 
and  something  occurs.12  The  child  is  not  so  much  inter- 
ested in  representing  a  horse  anatomically,  so  to  speak,  show- 
ing its  parts,  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  as  he  is  In 
portraying  it  attached  to  a  carriage  or  being  riden  by  some- 
one. In  brief,  his  interest  is  not  in  the  detailed  structure  of 
a  thing  which  involves  careful  analysis  of  the  forms  of  its 
various  parts;  but  he  is  interested  in  that  thing  as  a  whole 
in  relation  to  individuals  of  a  still  larger  whole,  which  is  the 
framework  upon  which  a  story  may  be  constructed. 

If  we  be  guided  at  all  by  the  child's  interest,  then  we  will 
not  begin  drawing  by  devoting  most  of  the  time  to  a  repre- 
sentation either  of  type  forms  or  of  single  and  unrelated 

12  Cf.  the  author's  article  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Nctiional  Educational  Associ- 
ation, op.  cit.;  Lukens,  op.  cit.,  p.  19  ;  Earl  Barnes,  "A  study  on  children's  inter- 
ests," in  Studies  in  education,  vi.  p.  209. 
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natural  forms  in  his  environment.  We  must  keep  in  mind 
that  in  drawing  we  wish  to  lead  the  child  to  acquire  keenness 
in  the  appreciation  of  the  truths  of  form,  and  especially  those 
complex  forms  which  are  involved  in  most  concrete  objects. 
Keeping  the  child's  interest  in  mind  also,  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  drawing  should  at  first  be  imaginative, 
where  the  child  tells,  an  original  story  by  bringing  the  various 
objects  about  him  into  their  customary  relationships;  or  he 
may  give  expression  to  a  bit  of  literature  that  is  read  to  him. 
or  a  tale  that  is  related  to  him.  To  accomplish  this  he  must 
show  at  least  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  personnel 
of  the  story,  so  to  speak.  If  these  characteristics  are  not 
according  to  nature,  as,  for  example,  if  a  man's  arm  appears 
longer  than  his  whole  body,  or  he  has  six  fingers,  or  a  bear 
is  larger  than  the  door  he  is  to  pass  through,  or  dogs  run  up 
trees — if  any  of  these  incongruities  are  found  in  the  child's 
representations,  it  is  evidence  that  his  concepts  need  correct- 
ing and  extending.  The  instructor  may  ask  the  question 
whether  the  man's  arm  should  be  longer  than  his  whole 
body,  and  this  will  cause  the  pupil  to  survey  his  image  more 
critically,  and  perhaps  to  examine  specimens  concretely,  so 
as  to  observe  the  relative  length  of  the  arm  as  compared 
with  the  body.  This  will  lead  him  to  correct  his  representa- 
tion; and  when  he  attempts  to  portray  a  man  again  he  will 
not  be  apt  to  make  the  same  mistake,  or  at  least  in  time  he 
will  improve.  This  case  is  typical  of  an  almost  infinite  num- 
ber of  instances  where  the  instructor  may  guide  the  pupil 
so'  that  he  will  come  to  apprehend  the  forms  of  objects  more 
truthfully  while  representing  them  in  imaginative  expres- 
sion. Many  persons  feel  there  is  some  danger  in  this  mode 
of  drawing  that  the  pupil  will,  through  repetition,  settle 
upon  diagrammatic  forms  of  representation,  being  satisfied 
with  these  in  the  portrayal  of  objects  rather  than  striving  to 
reproduce  their  actual  appearances.  But  this  tendency  to 
arrested  development  is  not  confined  to  imaginative  expres- 
sion by  any  means.  Unless  constantly  stimulated  by  the 
teacher  the  pupil  is  liable  very  early  to  fall  into  habits  in 
.everything  he  does  which  interfere  with  further  progress,  and 
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the  danger  is  probably  as  great  in  drawing  from  the  object  as 
from  imagination.  The  only  safeguard  against  this  cessation 
of  growth  in  expression  in  drawing,  as  in  writing  or  in 
speech,  is  for  the  instructor  to<  prevent  the  making  of  imper- 
fections habitual  by  unremitting  criticism  wherein  short- 
comings are  revealed  and  the  means  of  attaining  to  some- 
thing better  pointed  out. 

Many  teachers  think  the  only  way  the  pupil  can  correct 
his  mental  pictures  of  things  is  to  study  them  objectively. 
So  it  is  argued  we  should  begin  drawing  from  the  object  at 
the  outset,  else  the  child  will  make  no  progress  in  discrimi- 
nating the  visual  aspects  of  things,  but  a  difficulty  arises  in 
view  of  the  fact  already  brought  out  that  children  beginning 
to  draw  always  represent  what  they  know  about  an  object 
rather  than  what  they  see  when  the  thing  is  before  them. 
In  other  words,  children's  representations  are  imaginative 
even  when  they  are  supposed  to>  draw  from  the  object.  It 
is  evident  then  that  so  far  as  correcting  and  extending  their 
concepts  in  respect  of  form  characteristics  and  relationships 
is  concerned,  we  may  at  first  have  as  great  success,  or  nearly 
so  at  any  rate,  without  as  with  the  object  being  present  to 
the  senses.  Perhaps  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  school 
year,  possibly  earlier,  the  pupil  will  have  become  better  able 
to  give  discriminating  attention  to>  the  data  of  sense,  and  he 
is  then  ready  for  some  study  of  the  truths  of  form  as  they 
are  revealed  to  sight  directly.  Constructive  and  mechanical 
drawing  may  be  introduced  gradually  from  this  point,  for 
these  develop  in  an  especial  manner  the  power  of  careful 
scrutiny  by  the  eye  and  the  portrayal  of  what  is  seen,  and 
nothing  more.  But  the  young  child  is  not  competent  to 
separate  what  he  sees  from  what  he  imagines,  as  we  say,  and 
it  is  contrary  to  nature  to  hold  him  for  literal  reproductions 
early  in  school  life.  Free  rendering  from  the  object  or  pic- 
torial representation  may  be  permitted,  but  only  slowly 
should  careful  analytic  work  be  required.  Finally,  the 
grammar  of  drawing  should  come  after,  not  before,  some 
ability  in  art  expression  has  been  acquired,  just  as  the  gram- 
mar of  language  should  come  after,  not  before,  the  child  has- 
learned  to  speak  and  write. 
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Thus  far  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  manual  or  physical 
aspect  of  drawing.  In  all  art  expression  there  must  not  only 
be  a  mental  picture,  but  this  must  get  itself  worked  out  in 
graphic  or  spatial  form  through  a  physical  mechanism.  In 
olden  times  the  technique,  the  mechanics  of  drawing,  was 
considered  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  subject. 
It  was  believed  that  the  difference  between  the  artist  and 
layman  was  due  principally  to  a  difference  of  dexterity  in 
arm  and  fingers.  So>  courses  in  drawing  once  began  (they 
do  so  still  in  some  places  12)  with  the  technique  side — with 
exercises  calculated  to*  perfect  the  mechanical  element  in- 
volved in  representing.  The  pupil  drew  lines,  straight, 
curved,  and  in  angular  relationships,  from  dictation  as  well  as 
from  copy;  he  made  complex  patterns  and  devices,  which  it 
was  thought  would  include  all  the  processes  that  would  be 
employed  later  in  the  representation  of  natural  objects. 

Our  recent  studies  in  psychology  have  thrown  some  light 
upon  the  natural  method  of  acquiring  manual  facility  in 
such  arts  as  drawing  and  writing.  We  know  well  enough 
now  that  there  is  a  motor  area  in  the  brain  where  muscular 
movements  leave  impressions  which  become  memories  for 
reproducing  those  same  movements  in  the  future.  If  any 
given  movement  becomes  repeated  a  sufficient  number  of 
times  following  upon  any  circumstance  which  acts  as  an  ex- 
citing cause,  then,  when  that  circumstance  is  present  again, 
the  movement  follows  unconsciously  or  automatically.  The 
exciting  cause  may  be  either  a  movement  or  an  idea.  The 
vocal  mechanism  in  an  adult,  for  example,  is  set  into  move- 
ment by  ideas  originating  in  the  visual,  auditory,  or  other 
centers  of  the  brain.  These  ideas  have  made  automatic  con- 
nections with  the  vocal  area,  so  that,  when  an  idea  is  present, 
the  appropriate  vocal  expression  follows  as  a  matter  of 
automatism.13  So  in  writing,  connections  may  be  made  be- 
tween the  visual  center  and  the  motor  area  governing  the 

12  See  Courses  of  drawing  in  the  United  States,  published  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Education. 

13  Cf.  Ziehen,  op.  cit.,  chapter  viii.;  Lukens,  "  Preliminary  report  on  the  learn- 
ing   of  language,"  Pedagogical  seminary,  vol.  iii.  No.  3,  p.  428-434;  article  on 
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arm  and  fingers,  so  that  a  certain  form,  as  of  a  word,  being 
present  to  vision,  the  motor  mechanism  is  automatically 
stimulated  to  reproduce  it.  It  is  important  to  note  here,  by 
the  way,  that  in  learning  language  there  must  be  a  good 
many  efforts  made  before  the  appropriate  connections  can 
be  firmly  established  between  the  various  centers  concerned. 
The  child  cannot  reproduce  a  sound  the  first  time  he  hears 
it;  but  he  must  make  many  trials,  finally  hitting  upon  the 
right  combination  and  repeating  it  until  it  is  deepened  into 
habit.  So  in  writing,  the  pupil  cannot  at  once  make  a  copy 
of  the  forms  that  he  sees  for  the  first  time;  but  he  keeps  try- 
ing, rejecting  the  imperfect  reproductions  until  finally  he 
settles  upon  a  form,  thus  establishing  an  automatic  process. 
It  must  be  noted  further  that  if  in  acquiring  speech  the  child 
repeats  freely  a  wrong  pronunciation,  habit  sets  in  and  he  is 
determined  to  speak  incorrectly  in  this  regard  until  some- 
thing occurs  which  leads  him  to  open  up  and  fix  new  con- 
nections. So  in  writing,  if  he  continues  to  reproduce  an 
incorrect  form,  development  in  this  respect  is  arrested  and 
his  imperfection  settles  into  permanent  grooves. 

When  we  consider  the  mechanics  of  drawing  we  have 
nothing  essentially  different,  in  respect  of  the  mode  of  acqui- 
sition, from  the  mechanics  of  writing  or  of  speech.  There 
must  first  be  visual  impressions  which  must  stimulate  the 
motor  centers.  As  in  writing  the  visual  impressions  are  at 
the  start  superior  to  their  reproduction,  so  in  drawing  the 
child  cannot  at  first  make  his  representations  exactly  like  his 
mental  picture.14  He  may  happen  to  occasionally,  but  he  is 
not  sure  of  it;  just  as  in  writing  he  may  chance  to  make  a 
good  letter,  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  next  time  he 
tries  he  will  make  as  good  a  one.  He  improves  in  writing  by 
constantly  working  under  criticism  which  prevents  his  stop- 
ping upon  any  low  plane,  thus  causing  arrested  develop- 
ment.15    So  in  drawing,  the  pupil  may  become  able  to  make 

"  Diseases  of  language  "  in  the  last  Handbook  of  the  medical  sciences,  published  by 
Wm.  Wood  &  Co. 

14  See  La  Farge,  op.  cit.,  p.  94-98  ;  also  Notes  on  children's  drawings,  op  cit., 
p.  67. 

15  The  writer  has  just  seen  a  fine  article  on  Studies  on  the  physiology  and  psy- 
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an  angle  of  a  certain  size,  draw  a  line  in  a  certain  direction  or 
of  a  certain  length  or  of  a  certain  degree  of  curvature,  mix 
paints  to  represent  any  perceived  color-values,  or  do*  any  of 
the  other  things  required  in  drawing,  by  constantly  prac- 
ticing under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  who  ever  stimu- 
lates him  to  approach  daily  to  a  more  truthful  representa- 
tion and  to  repeat  the  correct  processes  when  he  reaches 
them,  so  that  they  will  become  automatic.16  The  artist  is  a 
person  who  has  acquired  these  automatic  processes  through 
the  memories  left  by  continual  practicings,  so  that  when  he 
sees  an  angle  of  a  certain  size,  for  instance,  the  motor  mech- 
anism is  almost  if  not  quite  automatically  stimulated 
through  habit  to  reproduce  it  accurately;  just  as  a  fluent 
speaker  is  one  who  has  established  such  connections  between 
his  ideas  and  their  vocal  expression  that  when  an  idea  is 
present  the  vocal  movements  necessary  to  appropriately 
portray  it  are  automatically  unloosed  in  proper  order. 

But  how  may  the  pupil  best  acquire  these  motor  mem- 
ories or  images  in  drawing — this  manual  dexterity?  He 
learns  speech,  a  similar  art,  so  far  as  the  acquiring  of  it  is 
concerned,  by  actually  striving  to  give  expression  to  his 
thoughts  from  the  outset.  Anyone  who  has  followed  a  little 
child  learning  language  knows  that,  from  six  months  on, 
lie  is  everlastingly  trying  to  make  adults  understand  him  by 
the  use  of  articulate  speech  as  well  as  by  facial  expression 
and  gesture.  Gradually,  after  an  infinite  number  of  trials, 
he  gets  his  ideas  connected  with  the  appropriate  sounds  and 
repeats  until  he  makes  the  connections  automatic;  and  then 
indeed  he  is  master  of  speech.  In  learning  to  draw  there  is 
no  reason  why  there  should  be  an  essentially  different 
process.  The  pupil  has  thoughts  which  he  desires  to  express 
with  the  brush  or  pencil;  he  has  no  greater  skill  in  this  direc- 
tion at  the  start  perhaps  than  he  has  in  speech  when  he  be- 

■chology  of  the  telegraphic  language,  by  Professor  Bryan  and  Mr.  Harter,  which 
shows  the  tendency  of  an  individual  in  acquiring  language  to  stop  upon  a  plane  short 
of  facility  in  the  use  of  language.  The  tendency  to  arrested  development  in  this 
way  is  possibly  common  to  the  learning  of  all  subjects  like  language,  writing,  or 
■drawing. 

IS  Cf.  Notes  on  children's  drawings,  p.  70. 
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gins  to  talk;  but  by  repeated  essays  under  guidance  of  the 
teacher  he  at  last  attains  to  good  forms,  which  he  makes  a 
permanent  part  of  himself  by  repetition.  In  other  words,  he 
learns  to  do  by  doing.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  should  give 
his  attention  for  three  or  four  years  to  simply  acquiring 
manual  skill  he  would  be  wasting  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energy;  because,  as  was  said  above,  the  child  is  interested  in 
drawing  not  for  its  technique  side,  not  as  a  system  of  mark- 
ings and  colorings,  but  as  a  means  of  conveying  thought,  in 
the  same  way  that  he  is  interested  in  language  not  as  a  body 
of  technique,  but  only  as  a  method  by  which  he  may  portray 
his  ideas  and  feelings  to  others. 

Moreover,  after  the  pupil  has  acquired  skill  in  art  expres- 
sion by  special  drill  he  cannot  put  it  to  practical  use  imme- 
diately, for  the  reason  that  to  draw  a  right  angle  from  copy 
or  dictation  is  a  different  thing  from  representing  that  angle 
when  it  is  embodied  in  some  concrete  object.  The  teacher 
might  by  drill  set  up  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  an  automatic 
process  so  that  when  he  saw  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees  in 
his  copy-book,  or  when  she  bade  him  draw  an  angle  of  these 
dimensions,  the  motor  mechanism  would  be  appropriately 
stimulated  and  the  pupil  would  automatically  perform  his 
task;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  when  this  pupil  sees  a  right 
angle  in  a  house  he  will  reproduce  it  so  readily,  since  now  the 
angle  appears  so  different,  because  of  the  complexity  of  ac- 
companying circumstances,  that  it  does  not  set  off  the 
appropriate  motor  processes.  The  only  way  to  acquire  skill 
in  representing  angles  and  lines  in  a  house  is  by  actually 
reproducing  them  from  the  concrete  object;  just  as  the  only 
way  to  learn  to  write  a  word  is  by  writing  it,  not  by  study- 
ing the  elements  of  the  letters.  The  mechanics  of  drawing, 
then,  must  be  gained  by  their  constant  use  in  representing, 
not  by  formal  drill  before  real  expression  is  begun.  The 
prospective  bicycle  rider  who  would  spend  considerable  time 
practicing  balancing  on  a  rope,  working  a  pedaling  machine, 
and  so  on,  instead  of  experimenting  with  a  wheel,  would  be 
putting  his  time  and  energy  to  poor  uses.  No  matter  how 
proficient  a  rope  walker  or  pedalist  he  became,  still  when  he 
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attempted  to  transfer  his  skill  in  these  ways  to  actual  riding 
the  new  conditions  would  be  such  as  to  render  what  he  had 
acquired  of  comparatively  little  value.  After  he  had  begun 
riding  he  might  of  course  find  that  practice  in  certain  move- 
ments, as  in  balancing  or  working  pedals,  would  be  of  ma- 
terial advantage;  so  in  drawing,  it  is  probable  that,  when  the 
pupil  has  endeavored  to  portray  his  thoughts,  he  will  feel  the 
need  for  special  exercise  in  drawing  lines,  shading,  mixing 
colors,  and  things  of  this  sort;  but  such  work  may  best  be 
introduced  only  after  the  need  for  it  has  been  felt,  and  when 
its  direct  bearing  upon  expression  may  be  seen. 

VI 

In  brief  summary  of  the  foregoing  we  have  the  following: 

1.  Drawing  depends  primarily  upon  clear  apprehension  of 
the  visual  aspects  of  objects  when  viewed  either  objectively 
or  subjectively,  and  upon  their  proper  spatial  and  propor- 
tional relations  when  they  are  shown  in  connection  with  one 
another.  In  drawing  from  the  object  the  pupil  meets  his 
first  difficulty  in  not  being  able  to  give  careful  analytic  at- 
tention to  the  forms  of  things  as  revealed  to  the  eye — that 
is,  to  their  color-values.  He  has  always  used  color-values 
synthetically  as  means  to  other  for  him  more  important 
ends,  and  he  tends  strongly  to  continue  to  do  so  after  he 
enters  school. 

2.  In  representing  from  imagination  the  pupil  encounters 
an  obstacle  similar  to  that  just  mentioned — his  pictures 
lack  that  completeness  and  definiteness  in  respect  of  visual 
data  which  are  essential  to  be  clearly  apprehended  for  pur- 
poses of  representation. 

3.  In  teaching  drawing  from  the  object  we  must  aim  at 
the  outset  to  lead  the  pupil  to*  perceive  form,  visually  con- 
sidered. To  accomplish  this  his  attention  must  be  concen- 
trated upon  the  visual  aspects  of  things,  and  led  away  from 
the  associated  knowledge  which  tends  to  crowd  into  and 
monopolize  consciousness.  Types  are  useful  as  standards 
with  which  to  compare  natural  forms,  but  they  must  not  be 
studied  for  their  own  sakes  in  the  early  grades,  since  such 
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study  tends  to  prejudice  the  eye  of  the  young  draughtsman 
if  carried  to  great  lengths.  Moreover,  the  child  is  interested 
principally  in  representing  natural  rather  than  conventional 
forms.  Again,  skill  gained  by  drill  in  drawing  types  cannot 
be  transferred,  without  much  loss,  to  representing  from 
nature. 

4.  If  we  follow  the  child's  interest,  we  will  begin  drawing 
with  imaginative  expression.  Besides,  the  child  draws  from 
imagination  any  way  even  when  he  is  supposed  to  draw  from 
the  object;  so  that  the  best  way  to*  teach  him  to  see  appre- 
ciatively at  the  outset  is  to  lead  him  to  study  his  memory 
pictures  and  correct  and  extend  them,  when  necessary,  by 
reference  to  the  concrete  objects.  In  this  form  of  expres- 
sion, too,  spatial  and  proportional  relations  are  always  in- 
volved which  is  not  so  characteristic  of  object  drawing,  but 
which  is  vitally  important.  Care  must  be  taken  in  imagina- 
tive expression,  however,  that  the  pupil  does  not  settle  upon 
diagrammatic  forms  of  representation,  thus  causing  arrested 
growth  in  this  direction. 

5.  Perfection  in  the  manual  element  in  drawing  in  school 
depends  upon  storing  in  the  motor  area  of  the  brain  a  mul- 
titude of  memories  of  graceful,  accurate,  ready  representa- 
tions through  pencil  and  brush  of  the  various  combinations 
of  lines,  shades,  and  colors  embodied  in  portraying  the 
appearances  of  those  objects  which  the  pupil  will  have  oc- 
casion to  represent  later  in  life.  This  may  best  be  accom- 
plished by  the  pupil's  daily  striving,  under  constant  criticism 
from  the  teacher,  to  approach  more  nearly  to  an  ideal  in 
grace,  accuracy,  and  readiness  while  actually  representing 
natural  objects.  Mere  drill  upon  purely  manual  processes 
at  the  start  fails  of  its  aim  for  two  reasons:  first,  it  creates 
distaste  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil;  and  second,  skill  thus 
acquired  cannot  be  applied  to  actual  representation  without 
great  sacrifice.  However,  the  pupil  must  not  be  allowed  to 
acquire  habits  of  slovenly  or  careless  representation,  for  this 

leads  to  arrested  development. 

M.  V.  O'Shea 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wis. 


VII 
ON  TEACHING   ARGUMENTATION 

In  classifying  educative  processes  that  threefold  division 
which  is  based  upon  a  comparison  of  the  mind  to  a  growing 
organism  has  seemed  to  me  especially  valuable.  Corre- 
sponding to  the  absorption  of  food  by  the  organism  is  the 
receiving  of  information  by  the  mind;  corresponding  to 
digestion  and  assimilation  is  the  reflective  process,  and  cor- 
responding to  the  organism's  use  or  application  of  its 
acquired  energy  is  the  mind's  action  wherein  it  embodies  the 
results  of  the  knowledge  gained  and  the  thoughts  reached. 
So  we  have  (ignoring  the  inevitable  overlapping)  a  primary 
division  of  branches  of  intellectual  work  into  information- 
getting,  as  from  science  and  history;  reflection-training, 
as  from  mathematics  and  applied  logic;  and  espression- 
making,  as  from  language-study  of  all  sorts.  At  this  point 
there  is  temptation  to  launch  into  the  much-mooted  ques- 
tion of  the  educational  values  of  various  studies,  for  this 
classification,  if  we  can  apply  the  maxim  finis  coronat  opus, 
would  seem  to  have  no  uncertain  bearing.  Indeed,  perhaps 
all  would  agree  that  if  we  take  expression  in  its  broadest 
sense,  as  including  conduct  as  well  as  utterance,  then  expres- 
sion is  rightly  the  paramount  aim  in  education.  But  as 
the  foundation  and  the  superstructure  must  support  the 
roof,  so  a  broad  and  solid  information,  well  organized  and 
directed  by  thought,  must  underlie  expression  to  give  it 
real  worth  or  reason  for  being.  In  other  words,  knowledge 
(truths  perceived  in  their  relations),  the  power  of  reflection, 
and  skill  of  adequate  expression,  all  are  necessary  to  the  fully 
educated  mind,  "  the  rounded  orb,  divine,  complete." 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  however,  some  discussion 
of  the  second  head  of  the  division — reflection-studies — is  not 
only    appropriate    but    necessary.     It    may   well    be    asked 
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whether  the  subjects  named  above  under  this  head  (mathe- 
matics and  logic)  do  in  practice  cover  this  important  field. 
Does  mathematical  reasoning,  or  do  even  the  exercises  usual 
in  the  study  of  logic,  afford  the  training  in  reflection  that  is . 
actually  needful  in  life?  I  think  it  is  generally  conceded 
that,  for  some  cause,  among  the  several  serious  delinquen- 
cies to  be  laid  to  the  account  of  our  public-school  system,1 
stands  prominent  the  inability  of  its  graduates  to  think  for 
themselves  and  to  reason  soundly.  Since  this  great  faculty 
is  lacking  we  are  tempted  to  say  that  it  does  not  so  much 
matter  that  they  are  not  well-informed,  not  even  trained  in 
the  acquiring  of  knowledge,  for  the  mass  of  facts  could  not 
be  digested;  that  it  does  not  so  much  matter  that  their 
power  of  expression  is  so  limited,  until  they  have  something 
that  deserves  to  be  said  well.  Surely  the  importance,  then, 
of  thought-training  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  It  is  the  only 
training  capable  of  changing  school  puppets  into  men  and 
women;  the  only  training  that  makes  possible  the  firmness 
and  independence  of  judgment  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
all  character  worthy  the  name.  Rote-teaching  fails  to  pro- 
vide this  training.  How  to  provide  it  is,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  not  so  much  a  matter  of  what  is  taught  as  of  how 
the  teaching  is  done.  Thinking — that  is  the  faculty  of  infer- 
ring, and  especially  the  kind  of  inferring  that  is  of  impor- 
tance in  life — can  be  taught  better,  probably,  by  a  right 
handling  of  history,  science,  and  literature  than  it  is  taught 
in  arithmetic  or  even  in  geometry.  I  believe  the  teacher  of 
English  can  do  more  perhaps  than  any  other  teacher  to  train 
pupils  to  think;  not  only  because  the  critical  study  of  litera- 
ture gives  unlimited  opportunity  for  analysis,  inference,  and 
appeal  to  reason,  but  because  English  composition  is  the 
instrument  most  effective  for  developing  reflection  and  mak- 
ing the  mind  work  accurately.  Improvement  in  expression 
goes  hand  in  hand  along  with  development  of  thought- 
power.  The  two  limit  each  other  and  condition  each  other. 
In  a  word,  they  grow  together. 

1  For  a  grave  and  forceful  statement  of  which,  see  President  Eliot's  well-known 
article  in  the  Forum  for  December,  1889. 
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Reflection  is  for  the  most  part  merely  incidental,  however, 
in  description  and  in  narration.  It  is  rather  more  to  the 
front  in  exposition;  but  it  is  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
argumentation. 

Now  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  at  length 
or  systematically  the  method  in  which  argumentative  com- 
position should  be  taught.  That  is  a  subject  large  enough 
for  a  book,  and  of  late  has  in  fact  filled  more  than  one  book. 
My  limited  hope  is  only  to  give  a  few  suggestions  drawn 
from  my  own  work  in  this  field — work  that  has  always  been 
of  particular  interest,  even  pleasure,  to  myself;  suggestions 
that  may  perhaps  be  of  some  service  to  other  teachers. 

All  that  has  gone  before  has  not  served  its  purpose  unless 
it  has  led  to  the  principle  that  the  chief  aim  in  the  teaching 
of  argumentation  must  be  the  development  of  power  of 
thought.  Now  the  question  is,  how  handle  the  subject? 
What  is  the  natural  order  of  work  in  this  study?  Shall  we 
plunge  the  class  at  once  into  an  attempt  at  a  set  argument, 
and  make  all  matters  of  definition  and  technique  incidental 
points  to  be  developed  from  the  work  of  the  pupils;  or  shall 
we  treat  such  topics  as  positive  and  negative  propositions, 
kinds  of  proofs,  refutation,  invention  of  proofs,  presumption 
and  burden  of  proof,  and  relative  strength,  in  a  number  of 
preliminary  lessons  before  attempting  an  argumentative 
paper?  Experience  seems  to  point  to  the  adoption  of  an 
intermediate  method.  With  pupils  old  enough  to  study 
argumentation  at  all  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  teach  first 
what  proofs  are,  and  how  to  come  by  them,  and  then  how  to 
arrange  and  employ  them.  The  sooner  the  pupils  get  to 
writing  arguments  the  better,  of  course;  but  time  and  effort 
are  saved  by  first  enabling  them  to  do  this  somewhat  intel- 
ligently, that  is,  with  some  technical  understanding.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  abundant  illustrations,  from 
pupils  as  well  as  teacher,  should  accompany  this  preliminary 
work.  But  all  the  topics  above  named  (kinds  of  proof, 
burden,  etc.)  will  need  continual  illustration  for  weeks,  from 
the  work  of  the  class. 

Every  teacher  of  this  subject  knows  that  proofs  are  classi- 
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fied  in  at  least  three  different  ways:  as  a  priori  and  a  pos- 
teriori, as  direct  and  indirect,  and  as  deductive  and  inductive. 
The  last  division  is  of  comparatively  small  importance  in 
rhetoric,  even  with  a  class  that  has  studied  formal  logic. 
But  I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  the  fact  that  the  mass 
of  everyday  arguing  consists  of  enthymemes  (syllogisms 
with  one  premise  not  stated,  but  taken  for  granted)  is  of 
great  importance  in  testing  the  validity  and  also  the  relative 
strength  of  proofs;  for  it  is  in  the  assumed  premise  that 
arguments  are  usually  most  vulnerable.  This  is  a  point  that 
no  teacher  of  argumentation  should  neglect,  since  not  only 
is  it  very  important,  but  the  mastery  of  it  by  the  class  does 
not  depend  upon  a  previous  study  of  formal  logic.  It  does 
indeed  demand  and  therefore  develop  clear  thinking. 

As  I  do  not  propose  then  to  discuss  proofs  as  inductive 
and  deductive,  so  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  touch  upon  the 
division  into  a  priori  (antecedent  probability)  and  a  pos- 
teriori (with  the  usual  subdivision  into  sign,  example,  and 
analogy).  To  some,  however,  this  suggested  definition  of 
<S  priori  proof  may  be  of  use:  A  consideration  which  tends 
to  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  proposition  in  question  was,  is, 
or  will  be  true.  (It  may  apply  then  to  a  proposition  in  any 
tense,  but  its  bearing  is  always  antecedent ;  there  can,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  no  argument  from  sign  for  a  future  proposi- 
tion.) A  word,  too,  concerning  example.  This  kind  of 
proof  is  strictly  limited  to  plural  (i.  e.,  particular  or  uni- 
versal) propositions;  in  the  case  of  a  single  proposition, 
such  as  "  Washington  was  a  sincere  patriot,"  the  proofs 
called  in  some  confusing  text-books  examples  are  in  fact 
signs.  Example  implies  plurality,  proof  of  a  plural  proposi- 
tion by  a  single  or  a  number  of  single  instances. 

As  for  the  division  of  proofs  into  direct  and  indirect,  this 
is  so  important  that  I  wish  to  suggest  for  class-work 
the  following  classification,  which  contains  its  own  ex- 
planations: 

A.  Direct  proofs,  proofs  for  one's  own  proposition. 
(These  may  be  a  priori,  by  sign,  by  example,  or  by 
analogy.) 
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B.  Indirect  proofs  (of  one's  own  proposition). 

1.  A  direct  overthrow  of  the  opponent's  proposition; 
that  is,  a  proof  (of  any  of  the  four  sorts)  against  the 
opponent's  proposition;  or 

2.  An  indirect  overthrow  of  the  opponent's  proposi- 
tion; that  is,  the  refuting  of  a  proof  offered  (or  im- 
agined to  be  offered),  (a)  in  favor  of  the  opponent's 
proposition,  or  (b)  against  one's  own  proposition. 

Under  "  2  "  comes  all  refutation.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
proofs  to  be  refuted  may  themselves  be  either  direct  or  indi- 
rect; that  is,  may  be  from  the  opponent's  standpoint  proofs 
for  his  own  proposition,  or  overthrows  of  his  opponent's 
proposition,  directly  or  indirectly  as  under  B.  And  so  the 
subdivision  might  go  on  indefinitely,  and  in  actual  debate 
the  indirectness  is  frequently  carried  to  a  confusing  length. 
It  is  here  that  we  place  the  lawyer's  rebuttal,  surrebuttal, 
rejoinder,  and  so  forth.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  in  a  class 
debate  to  insist  upon  the  students'  pointing  out  the  exact 
bearing  on  the  original  proposition  of  a  given  proof  or  refu- 
tation, though  the  indirectness  of  the  bearing  may  lead 
through  a  labyrinth  of  "  direct  overthrow  of  an  indirect 
overthrow,"  and  so  on  ad  finem.  It  is  this  very  unraveling 
of  the  tortuous  windings  of  reasoning  that  sharpens  the  wit 
for  effective  debate  and  persuasive  marshaling  of  proofs. 

What  I  have  yet  to  say  relates  to  the  matter  of  handling 
the  proposition  itself.  It  has  been  my  uniform  experience 
that  students  may  be  able  to  collect,  from  their  own  reflec- 
tion on  a  proposition,  and  from  their  own  stock  of  informa- 
tion or  from  investigation,  what  would  be  a  formidable  array 
of  proofs  if  well  administered;  but  through  a  confusion  in 
the  order  and  application  of  them  they  lose  much  of  their 
possible  effectiveness.  The  method  of  dealing  with  a  propo- 
sition, here  to  be  described,  I  have  called  analysis,  but  the 
term  is  already  ambiguous,  as  including  grammatical  as  well 
as  logical  analysis,  or  determination  of  the  exact  meaning  of 
a  proposition.  A  better  name  for  the  process  I  now  refer  to 
is  "proof-grouping,"  as  will,  after  a  brief  explanation,  seem 
obvious  enough.     If  a  student  take  a  familiar  debating-club 
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question,  such  as  "  The  suffrage  should  be  extended  to 
women,"  and  set  to  work  collecting  direct  proofs  of  the  vari- 
ous sorts,  or  indirect  proofs  of  the  first  class  (leaving  refuta- 
tions for  the  present  out  of  consideration,  for  simplicity's 
sake),  it  will  be  observed,  after  reflection,  that  while  his 
proofs  may  all  have  a  bearing  on  his  proposition,  yet  they 
bear  on  it  in  different  ways,  and  need  to  be  sorted  and 
arranged.  Now  on  what  principle  shall  the  arrangement  pro- 
ceed? Clearly,  to  group  proofs  as  a  priori,  sign,  and  so 
forth,  or  as  direct  and  indirect,  ignores  the  real  bearing  of 
the  proofs.  Now  the  idea  I  am  trying  to  explain  is,  to 
group  proofs  (of  whatever  technical  sorts,  though  in  the  sub- 
grouping  the  just-named  technical  classifications  should 
have  some  weight)  under  two  to  four  sub-propositions,  each 
of  which  states  an  aspect  of  the  main  proposition,  or,  in 
other  words,  states  a  point  important  to  prove.  These  few 
subpropositions,  which  will  then  form  the  main  headings  in 
the  brief  or  outline  of  the  argument,  when  taken  all  together 
should,  if  established,  establish  the  main  proposition  or 
theme.  Each  one  is  therefore  itself  a  link  in  the  main  chain 
of  demonstration;  and  each  one  is  therefore  to  be  made 
strong  and  certain  by  all  the  subsidiary  proofs  available. 
To  illustrate:  A  student  working  on  the  affirmative  of 
the  question  already  stated  may  offer,  let  us  say,  the 
following  proofs,2  among  others,  (a)  Woman  suffrage 
is  in  successful  operation  in  such  and  such  places;  (b) 
Women  who  pay  taxes  are  entitled  to  representation;  (c) 
On  the  score  of  individuality  each  woman  is  entitled  to  a 
voice  in  public  affairs;  (d)  More  intimate  connection  with 
public  affairs  would  react  favorably  on  women's  training  of 
their  children;  (e)  Testimony  is  offered  that  woman  suffrage 
tends  to  elevate  the  tone  of  politics;  (f)  Women  are  not 
adequately  represented  at  present.  An  examination  of 
these  proofs  will  show  that  (d)  and  (e)  bear  on  the  desira- 
bility of  woman  suffrage,  (a)  has  to  do  with  the  practi- 
cability of  the  plan,  while  (b),  (c),  and  (0  relate  to  the  justice 
of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  suffrage.     (The  word  jus- 

2  Taken  from  a  brief  published  in  the  Harvard  Crimson,  March  16,  1896. 
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tice,  by  the  way,  in  this  and  similar  connections  is  ambigu- 
ous: it  is  always  important  to  distinguish  between  a  thing's 
being  sanctioned  by  justice,  and  its  being  demanded  by  jus- 
tice. Hence  a  twofold  subdivision  is  advisable  under  this 
head.) 

Now  if  all  proofs  availed  of  can  be  placed  under  these 
three  heads,  or  if  reflection  can  suggest  no  other  co-ordinate 
points  to  be  considered,  the  next  step  is  to  arrange  these 
three  heads  as  the  main  topics  in  the  brief,  in  the  best,  that 
is  the  most  natural  and  most  effective,  order.  The  class 
should  discuss  the  wisdom  of  arranging  thus:  (a)  Is  woman 
suffrage  demanded  by  justice?  (b)  Is  it  desirable  (for  the 
advantages  or  benefits  of  it,  to  women,  the  home,  and  the 
nation  at  large)?  (c)  Is  it  practicable  (obtainable)?  (d) 
Recapitulation,  in  inverse  order. 

This  method  of  outlining  in  argumentation  will  almost 
necessarily  lead  to  clear  and  methodical  handling  of  a  thesis. 
As  soon  as  possible  after  a  proposition  has  been  assigned 
for  debate  these  sub-propositions  should  be  sought  and 
stated  in  what  may  seem  the  best  order.  Then,  with  the 
table  of  possible  kinds  of  proof  before  him,  each  stu- 
dent should  set  to  work  at  the  invention  of  his  proofs 
under  each  sub-proposition.  For  this  purpose  he  will 
exercise  his  powers  of  reflection  and  inference,  will 
bring  together  all  the  information  already  possessed  by 
him  that  bears  upon  the  question,  and  will  conduct 
whatever  investigation  is  possible,  through  papers,  books, 
magazines,  and  persons.  In  this  way,  with  tolerable  assi- 
duity and  fair  opportunity,  a  student  should  accumulate  a 
mass  of  proofs  in  each  group.  The  next  step  is  to  arrange 
the  proofs  in  each  of  these  groups,  according  to  strength  or 
some  other  natural  principle  of  order.  Then  the  brief,  or 
full  outline  or  synopsis  of  his  argument,  is  to  be  prepared. 
From  this  brief  the  discussion,  whether  oral  or  written,  can 
be  readily  produced,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  brief  the  discussion 
.ought  to  be  a  systematic,  thorough,  and  effective  one. 

G.   J.    Smith 

The  Mixed  High  School, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Bible  readings  for  schools— Edited  by  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.„ 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania.     New  York  :  American. 
Book  Company,  1897.     217  p.     $1.00. 

A  biblical  anthology  is  not  a  new  thing.  A  biblical  an- 
thology, however,  that  gives  no  cause  of  offense  to  any  sect, 
and  that  is  specially  designed  to  nourish  the  spiritual  nature 
and  promote  growth  in  righteousness,  is  a  novelty.  Super- 
intendent Schaeffer  has  made  a  selection  from  the  Scriptures 
that  may  be  unreservedly  commended  for  use  in  the  school- 
room and  the  home. 

He  has  not  followed  the  traditional  order  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible,  but  has  arranged  his  selections  by  topics.  First 
come  narratives — those  masterpieces  of  historical  writing 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  ancient  Hebrews — 
which  begin  with  the  creation  and  end  with  the  shipwreck 
and  escape  of  Paul.  Next  come  the  Parables  and  the  say- 
ings and  discourses  of  Jesus,  though  the  name  of  Jesus  is  not 
mentioned.  These  are  followed  by  The  Law — the  two- 
Great  Commandments  and  the  Ten  Commandments  with 
related  and  explanatory  passages — selections  from  the 
Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  and  the  Prophets.  The  book  closes 
with  discourses  on  great  moral  topics  such  as  "  Strong 
Drink,"  "  The  Slothful  and  the  Diligent,"  "  Exhortations  to 
Virtue,"  and  the  like.  It  is  provided  with  an  admirable 
topical  index  and  is  beautifully  printed  and  arranged. 

The  time  was  when  the  Bible  was  the  most  read  of  books. 
It  was  read  in  the  church,  it  was  read  in  the  school,  it  was 
read  in  the  home.  Now,  it  retains  its  place  only  in  the 
church.  In  school,  the  reading  of  the  Bible  at  opening  exer- 
cises has  become  purely  perfunctory  and,  from  this  fact, 
probably  does  quite  as  much  harm  as  good.  In  the  home, 
family  prayers  with  the  reading  of  the  Bible  are  rarely  to  be. 
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found.  Without  the  aid  of  the  school  and  the  home,  the 
church,  even  when  supplemented  by  the  Sunday-school,  has 
proved  unequal  tO'  the  task  of  diffusing  and  sustaining  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  book  of  books.  The  result  is  very 
general  ignorance  of  the  Bible.  A  professor  of  English  in 
Harvard  once  stated  to  the  writer  that  there  was  nothing 
in  which  he  found  the  young  men  who  came  to  that  institu- 
tion so  deplorably  ignorant  as  in  their  knowledge  of  Holy 
Writ;  many  of  the  noblest  passages  in  Shakspere  and  Mil- 
ton would  not  give  up  their  significance  to  them,  because 
they  were  unable  to  interpret  them  in  the  light  of  biblical 
knowledge.  The  writer's  observation  clearly  points  to  the 
same  conclusion — that  the  reverent,  studious  reading  of  the 
Bible  is,  in  general,  a  thing  of  the  past.  And  yet  neither 
manual  training,  nor  natural  science,  nor  any  other  of  the 
modern  innovations,  will  ever  supply  the  place  of  Bible 
study. 

The  causes  of  this  general  neglect  of  the  Bible  are  pos- 
sibly to  be  found  in  the  constantly  increasing  demands  made 
upon  time  by  the  high-pressure  life  we  live — demands  that 
leave  little  leisure,  at  least  to  men,  for  serious  study  of  any 
kind;  in  the  constantly  growing  conviction  that  there  are 
things  in  the  Bible  which  are  not  "  milk  for  babes,"  which 
children  ought  not  to  read;  and  in  the  fact  that  state-sup- 
ported schools  cannot  present  anything  to  their  pupils  that 
will  offend  the  religious  views  of  parents.  If  it  be  granted, 
however,  as  it  generally  will  be,  that,  both  from  a  moral  and 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  Bible  is  not  only  a  worthy 
study,  but  the  worthiest,  it  then  becomes  the  province  of  a 
true  criticism  to  select  those  portions  of  the  Scriptures  for 
school  use  which,  without  offense,  will  train  the  literary 
taste  and  instruct  in  righteousness. 

Such  a  selection  is  that  of  Dr.  Schaeffer.  To  know  the 
best  things  in  the  Bible  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  as  John 
Ruskin  did  as  a  boy — read  it  time  and  again  from  cover  to 
cover,  hard  names  and  all.  The  child  who  has  studied  this 
anthology  will  have  studied  the  moral  principles  that  should 
govern  human  affairs,  will  have  seen  them  illustrated  in  his- 
tory,   embodied    in    the    proverb,    shadowed    forth    in    the 
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parable,  and  invested  by  poetry  with  "  the  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  or  land."  It  provides  a  means  by  which  the 
public  schools  may  change  from  the  perfunctory  to  the 
serious  reading  of  the  Bible. 

William   H.   Maxwell 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Introduction  to  the  study  of  Latin  inscriptions — By  James  C.  Egbert,  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Latin  in  Columbia  University.  New  York  :  American  Book 
Company,  1896.     468  p.     $3.50. 

Although  for  several  decades  the  inscriptions  have  occu- 
pied an  important  place  in  all  advanced  work  in  Latin,  until 
now  there  has  been  no  manual  in  English  that  could  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  student  who  wished  to  learn  how  to 
interpret  and  make  use  of  them.  Professor  Egbert's  book, 
the  plan  of  which  closely  follows  that  of  the  admirable 
French  manual  by  Cagnat,  presents  in  a  concise  and  attract- 
ive form  all  the  information  needed  by  the  novice.  The 
introduction  gives  a  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
with  a  detailed  account  of  the  Corpus  of  Latin  inscriptions 
which  will  serve  as  a  convenient  guide  to  this  well-arranged 
but  already  unwieldy  collection.  The  body  of  the  work  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  treats  of  the  Latin 
alphabet,  the  second  of  names  and  titles,  and  the  third  of 
the  classes  and  kinds  of  inscriptions.  Part  II  contains  a 
chronological  list  of  the  Roman  emperors,  from  Augustus  to 
Diocletian,  which  will  be  useful  for  constant  reference,  as  will 
also  the  full  Table  of  Abbreviations  (after  Cagnat)  at  the  end 
of  the  volume.  In  Part  III  there  is  a  brief  but  helpful  dis- 
cussion of  the  methods  employed  in  determining  the  dates 
of  inscriptions,  and  in  restoring  those  that  are  defective. 
The  volume  contains  numerous  reproductions  of  facsimiles, 
drawn  mainly  from  the  works  of  Ritschl  and  of  Hiibner,. 
showing  the  styles  of  writing  in  inscriptions  of  different 
periods.  A  considerable  number  of  inscriptions  are  given  in 
full  by  way  of  illustration,  with  explanatory  notes. 

Professor  Egbert  has  done  his  work  carefully.  He  has 
stated  the  facts  clearly,  and  with  a  good  sense  of  perspective. 
Considering  the  amount  of  detail  involved,  his  book  is,  on 
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the  whole,  freer  from  error  than  most  works  of  the  kind. 
The  following  slips  can  easily  be  corrected  in  a  second 
edition:  P.  5,  under  Notizie  degli  scavi,  "  Rome,  1890," 
should  be  "  Rome,  1876."  P.  125,  the  title  pater  patrice  was 
not  formally  conferred  upon  Augustus  till  752-2,  though  both 
Dion's  statement  of  the  matter  and  the  evidence  of  inscrip- 
tions show  that  the  designation  was  sometimes  applied  to 
him  before  that  date.  P.  257,  we  are  sorry  to  see  frumentum 
translated  by  "corn"  rather  than  "  grain."  "Corn"  does  not 
convey  a  wrong  meaning  of  the  original  to  an  Englishman, 
but  to  most  Americans  the  word  will  suggest  maize  rather 
than  wheat.  On  p.  50,  and  again  on  p.  386,  the  statements 
about  graffiti  are  misleading;  the  surface  on  which  the 
scratches  were  made  was  of  stucco,  not  "  cement  "  or  "  clay," 
and  the  writing  was  done  after  the  wall  had  become  dry  and 
hard,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  character  of  the  lines.  The 
sentence  on  p.  259,  "  We  find  references  in  Plautus  to  such 
tessera  of  hospitium  privatum,  but  no  known  specimens  are  in 
existence  to-day,"  will  need  to  be  modified  in  the  light  of 
Barnabei's  interesting  report  in  the  Notizie  for  1895, 
p.  88-93,  which  probably  appeared  too'  late  for  Professor 
Egbert  to  make  use  of  it. 

We  should  prefer  to  have  fewer  examples  given  for  practice 
in  interpretation,  and,  instead,  a  larger  number  of  illustra- 
tions showing  inscriptions  of  various  types  together  with  the 
monuments  on  which  they  are  found.  Such  illustrations, 
giving  names,  phrases,  or  sentences  in  situ  upon  altars,  tombs, 
and  various  objects  convey  a  clearer  idea  of  the  use  of  in- 
scriptions by  the  Romans  than  any  amount  of  discussion. 
But  for  the  younger  student  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  Professor  Egbert's  plan  of  offering  numerous 
typical  examples,  each  edited  in  such  a  way  as  to  assist  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  The  volume 
may  cordially  be  recommended  as  a  safe  and  convenient 
handbook  for  those  interested  in  the  subject. 

Francis  W.  Kelsey 
University  of  Michigan 
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Die  naturgemasse  Methode  des  Rechnenunterrichts  in  der  deutschen 
Volksschule.  I.  Theil :  Die  psychologischen  Grundlagen  der  naturgemassen 
Rechnenmethode — Von  Rudolf  Knilling.  Munchen  :  R.  Oldenbourg,  1897. 
xii  -+-  372  p. 

It  is  now  more  than  ten  years  since  the  appearance  of 
Knilling's  well-known  treatise,  Zur  Reform  des  Rechnenunter- 
richts in  den  Volksschulen  (Munchen,  1884,  1887),  a  work 
which  has  had  such  a  marked  influence  upon  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  pedagogy  of  arithmetic.  It  is  so  rare 
that  anything  worth  mentioning  appears  upon  this  subject 
that  students  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Herr  Knilling  has 
again  taken  up  his  pen.  Especially  is  this  true  in  view  of  the 
author's  recognition  of  the  two  most  vulnerable  points  in 
his  earlier  works.  .  For  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Reform 
des  Rechnenunterrichts  was,  in  spite  of  its  strength,  lacking 
both  in  historical  perspective  and  in  that  judicial  tone  which 
convinces  without  antagonizing.  A  dozen  years  have 
smoothed  down  the  fiery,  dogmatic,  and  controversial  style, 
and  has  left  a  more  pleasing  and  at  the  same  time  a  more 
convincing  discourse. 

Furthermore,  the  author  has  abandoned  his  former  posi- 
tion of  dependence  upon  psychology  alone.  Even  Pesta- 
lozzi,  although  often  charged  with  this  course,  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  historical  development  of  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic,  nor  did  he  fail  to  profit  by  the.labors  of  Busse  and 
other  of  his  predecessors.  Knilling  acknowledges  that  his 
earlier  work  was  unbalanced  in  that  he  did  not  recognize 
that,  as  Karl  Schmidt  puts  it,  "  the  science  of  pedagogy 
without  the  history  of  pedagogy  is  like  a  house  without  a 
foundation." 

The  work,  therefore,  grounds  itself  in  equal  measure  upon 
psychology  and  upon  the  history  of  the  pedagogy  of  arith- 
metic, and  hence  it  cannot  fail  to  inspire  all  earnest  workers 
in  this  field.  When  we  consider  such  recent  attempts  as 
an  arithmetic  in  rhyme,  sets  of  fraction-charts  so  colored  as 
to  drive  away  all  notion  of  fractions,  a  "  New  and  easy 
method  in  number,"  "  A  new  method  of  proportion,"  and 
fust  at  present  a  revival  of  Tillich  with  no  mention  of  his 
name  and  no  apparent  knowledge  of  his  failures — with  these 
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considerations,   it   is   refreshing  to  find  a  writer  who   has 
looked  over  the  ground  before  writing. 

The  scheme  which  Knilling  works  out  has  already  become 
familiar  through  his  own  and  the  contemporary  writings  of 
Tanck.  Arithmetic,  he  asserts,  is  based  on  counting — by 
no  means  a  new  scheme,  but  never  before  so  systematically 
worked  out.  What,  he  asks,  do  we  do  with  numbers?  And 
he  replies,  We  count;  that  is  the  use  of  numbers,  whether 
we  count  by  units  of  one  size  or  another,  whether  by  single 
objects  or  groups,  whether  by  ones  or  by  fives,  and  whether 
forward  or  backward.  He  would  not  at  all  agree  with  these 
revivers  of  Tillich  who  try  to  instill  Newton's  definition  of 
number  into  the  minds  of  children  in  the  first  grade,  nor  has 
he  any  sympathy  with  the  few  Grube  extremists  who  are 
left.  And  whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  is  a  strong  writer,  that  he  sets  one  thinking, 
and  that  his  books  deserve  a  place  upon  the  shelves  of  the 
student  in  the  pedagogy  of  arithmetic. 

David  Eugene  Smith 

Michigan  State  Normal  College, 
Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


Standard  school   algebra — By  George  E.  Atwood.     New  York  :    The  Morse 
Company,  1897.     372  p.     94  cents. 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  book  is  designed  for  use  in  ad- 
vanced classes  of  grammar  schools,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  the  lower  classes  of  secondary  schools.  In  addition  to  the 
topics  usually  preceding  quadratic  equations,  the  author 
treats  merely  of  ratio  and  proportion,  and  concludes  with  the 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions.  The  scope  of  the 
book  is  therefore  limited  to  rather  elementary  algebraic, 
work. 

Within  this  compass  there  have  been  gathered  over  five 
thousand  examples  for  practice.  Among  these  examples,  in 
accordance  with  modern  methods,  the  equation  as  the  instru- 
ment of  mathematical  investigation  is  early  introduced  and 
abundantly  used.  This  wealth  of  exercises  much  the  more 
arrests  one's  attention  owing  to  a  very  peculiar  arrangement 
which  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  book. 
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The  first  195  pages  of  the  text  are  devoted  wholly 
to  problems  topically  grouped  and  explicitly  referred 
to  the  principles  governing  them,  while  the  remain- 
ing 169  pages  are  occupied  by  definitions,  demonstra- 
tions, derivations  of  rules,  and  model  solutions.  Whether 
this  complete  physical  separation  of  problems  for  practice 
from  the  necessary  text  possesses  more  advantages  than  the 
usual  plan  of  combining  the  two  may  be  open  to  question. 
At  any  rate,  the  derivations  and  model  solutions  are  marked 
by  simplicity  and  lucidity. 

George  B.  Germann 
Columbia  University 


NOTES   ON   NEW   BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Mr  William  C.  Collar,  head-master  of  the  Roxbury  Latin 
School,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Gleason  of  the  same 
institution,  has  prepared  an  easy  Latin  reader,  Via  Latina 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1897.  P.  vi,  203.  85  cents),  for  the 
use  of  pupils  who  have  completed  a  preliminary  book  of  forms 
and  for  whom  Caesar  or  Nepos  is  still  too  difficult.  The  mat- 
ter is  interesting,  carefully  graded,  and  marked  by  the  sound 
scholarship  and  literary  taste  that  distinguish  all  of  Mr.  Col- 
lar's work.  The  book  ought  to  be  a  great  assistance  to 
teachers  who  are  striving  to  have  their  pupils  read,  as  well  as 

translate,  Latin  at  sight. In  Roman  life  in  the  days  of 

Cicero  the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church  presents  a  striking  picture 
not  only  of  the  great  Roman  orator,  but  of  the  social  and 
political  conditions  of  Rome  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Re- 
public (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     291  p.). 

Dr.  E.  H.  Lewis  in  A  first  book  in  writing  English  has 
prepared  an  introduction  to  the  science  of  rhetoric  and 
the  study  of  style,  intended  for  use  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  secondary  school.  With  clearness 
and  simplicity  of  exposition  and  considerable  variety 
in  illustration,  he  follows  the  scheme  of  work  in  rhet- 
oric outlined  some  years  ago  by  Professor  Wendell 
of  Harvard  and  reduced  to  practice  by  Professor  George 
R.    Carpenter   of   Columbia    (New   York:   The   Macmillan 
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Company,  1897.     P.  x,  293). In  a  Historical  reader  Alma 

Holman  Burton  tells  in  rather  pleasing  style  the  story,  re- 
plete with  a  sad  romantic  interest,  of  the  Indians  of  New 
England  (New  York:  The  Morse  Company,  1896.  270  p.). 
In  English  lyric  poetry  Professor  Frederic  Ives  Carpen- 
ter has  brought  together  a  collection  of  the  finest  English 
lyrics  written  between  1500  and  1700.  He  has  also  written 
an  introduction  on  the  nature  and  history  of  lyrical  poetry 
that  is  an  important  contribution  to  criticism  (New  York: 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,   1897.     P.  lxv,  276. 

$1.50). —The  latest  addition  to  the  admirable  series  of 

school  classics  edited  under  the  supervision  of  William  C. 
Collar  and  John  Tetlow  is  the  fifth  book  of  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  annotated  by  Alfred  G.  Rolfe.  A  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  word-groups — groups  of  words  springing  from  a 
common  root.  The  idea  is  valuable,  not  only  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  philological  study  but  as  an  effective  aid  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  Greek  vocabulary  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1897. 
P.vi,  115.  45  cents). Clear  exposition  and  excellent  illus- 
trations distinguish  Mr.  Michael  J.  Golden's  A  laboratory 
course  in  zvood-turning  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1897. 

69  p.    80  cents). The  Students'  American  history,  by  D.  H. 

Montgomery,  is  not  essentially  different  in  plan  from  the 
author's  other  well-known  historical  text-books,  though  it 
is  very  much  fuller  in  detail,  particularly  on  political  and 
constitutional  points.  It  will  be  found  valuable  as  a  text- 
book not  only  on  account  of  its  clearness  as  a  narrative,  but 
on  account  of  its  abundant  reference  to  original  documents 
and    standard    authorities    (Boston:    Ginn    &    Co.,    1897. 

523  P-)- 


EXTRACTS   FROM   EDUCATIONAL   REPORTS 

Secretary  Melvil  Dewey,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.     Report 

for   1895 

Names  of  University  institutions — In  the  1893  report  I 
called  attention  to  the  gratifying  and  growing  tendency  to 
improve  the  nomenclature  of  University  institutions,  discuss- 
ing this  under  the  following  heads: 
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To  shorten  long  names. 

To  drop  the  word  female  from  colleges  and  seminaries. 

To  make  the  name  correspond  to  the  real  character  of  the 
institution,  differentiating  colleges  from  universities  and 
academies  from  high  schools. 

To  drop  the  word  college  or  university  in  connection  with 
business  schools. 

The  spirit  in  which  those  suggestions  were  received,  and 
the  improvements  already  made,  seem  to  justify  farther  dis- 
cussion. The  name  of  an  educational  institution  has  often 
a  larger  influence  than  would  appear  at  first  thought.  An 
unfortunate  choice  of  title  has  been  as  disastrous  to  many  an 
association  or  enterprise  as  it  has  to  a  new  publication.  In 
many  cases  the  name  takes  on  its  legal  form  without  very 
serious  consideration.  Someone  uses  a  certain  phrase  in 
speaking  of  the  proposed  institution,  the  phrase  is  copied  in 
the  press,  and  finally  appears  in  the  charter,  without  ever 
having  been  seriously  studied  as  to  its  fitness  or  desirability. 

The  generic  name  ought  to  be  correctly  descriptive  of  the 
institution.  The  five  distinct  groups  of  schools — elemen- 
tary, academic,  college,  professional  and  technical  schools, 
and  universities — ought  not  to  be  confused.  We  have  cases 
where  the  word  university  occurs  in  the  legal  title  not  only 
of  colleges,  but  of  professional  and  technical  schools,  and  in 
one  case,  at  least,  of  an  institution  closed  by  the  regents  be- 
cause it  was  below  even  academic  grade.  The  name  college 
is  constantly  applied  to  schools  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  and 
other  professional  or  technical  institutions  which  would  be 
more  properly  described  as  "  schools  "  with  the  proper  word 
prefixed.  In  our  usage  the  term  high  school  is  limited  to 
tax-supported  institutions  of  full  academic  grade,  filling  the 
gap  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  college.  The 
word  academy  is  used  for  schools  of  similar  grade  not  sup- 
ported by  taxation,  but  dependent  on  endowments,  tuition 
fees,  or  funds  from  other  sources.  A  few  high  schools  still 
have  the  misleading  name  academy ;  usually  in  cases  where  an 
academy  has  been  transferred  to  a  high  school  without 
change  of  name.  It  is  clearly  desirable,  in  such  cases,  that 
the  name  should  be  in  harmony  with  general  usage,  other- 
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wise  confusion  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  institution 
arises  in  most  minds.  Elementary  schools  are  generally- 
divided  into  kindergarten,  primary,  and  grammar. 

The  specific  name,  which  corresponds  to  the  fore-name  of 
an  individual,  preferably  comes  before  the  generic  name. 
Syracuse  University  is  much  better  than  University  of  Syra- 
cuse, for  it  finds  its  place  in  lists,  reports,  and  directories 
under  the  significant  name  rather  than  under  U.  It  is  also 
shorter.  The  name  showing  the  geographic  location  is  pref- 
erable to  descriptive  names  that  might  apply  equally  well 
to  other  institutions;  i.  e.,  Syracuse  University  is  much  better 
than  Central  University,  though  it  is  located  in  the  center  of 
the  State.  In  many  cases  the  name  must,  however,  be  taken 
from  some  prominent  benefactor.  In  that  case  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  it  have  the  surname  first;  preserving  the  full 
name  if  desirable,  as  it  may  be  in  many  cases,  in  a  sub-title. 
Colgate  University  is  much  better  than  "  James  B.  Colgate 
Memorial  University,"  and  if  it  were  desirable  to  preserve  the 
full  name  it  could  be  readily  done  by  putting  on  catalogues, 
inscriptions,  and  elsewhere,  "  Colgate  University,"  and  then, 
as  a  second  title  under  it,  "  A  memorial  to  James  B. 
Colgate." 

The  shorter  and  more  direct  form  is  preferable.  "The  Col- 
lege for  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  the  City  of  New  York  " 
is  greatly  pleased  with  its  change  to  "  Teachers  College." 
The  "  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  "  has,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  asked  the  Regents  to  change  its  name  to  "  New 
York  University,"  and  the  "  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  "  would  make  a  corresponding  gain  by  reducing  its 
seven-word  name  to  the  simple  "  New  York  College."  In 
the  University  itself  the  original  corporate  name,  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  been 
shortened  by  four  words,  as  it  stands,  in  the  present  law, 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Other  awkward  legal 
titles  are,  "  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York," 
which  we  probably  shall  hereafter  know  as  "  Columbia  Uni- 
versity," just  as  the  "  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege," are  seldom  quoted  by  their  formidable  legal  title, 
but   as   "  Harvard  University."     A  generation  of  magnifi- 
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cent  work  has  not  been  sufficient  to  overcome  wholly  the 
prejudice  against  the  name  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
caused  wholly  by  prefixing  the  given  name.  On  the  same 
principle  New  York  University  would  be  named  "  165th 
Street  New  York  University."  The  name  of  an  institution 
is  so  constantly  on  the  lips  of  officers,  students,  and  alumni, 
that  it  is  well  worth  most  careful  study  to  make  that  name 
compact  and  attractive,  as  well  as  correctly  descriptive. 

In  the  case  of  existing  institutions,  it  is  a  much  more  seri- 
ous matter  to  change,  after  even  an  awkward  form  has  be- 
come current,  but  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  carelessly 
fastening  on  a  new  institution  an  unsatisfactory  name.  One 
result  of  the  immense  use  of  directories,  dictionary  cata- 
logues, and  alphabetical  lists  of  all  kinds,  has  been  to  get  rid 
of  the  most  overworked  and  useless  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, the  article  the  prefixed  to  names.  Combining  this 
with  the  longer  genitive  form  gives  "  The  University  of 
Chicago,"  instead  of  the  direct  title,  half  as  long,  of 
"  Chicago  University,"  which  would  always  be  alphabetical 
in  its  proper  place,  while  the  other  is  not  infrequently  in- 
dexed in  letter  files,  and  even  in  printed  documents,  under 
the  useless  the  or,  correctly,  under  University.  The  name 
seminary  by  usage  has  been  associated  with  divinity  schools 
or  academies  for  young  ladies,  though  the  better  usage  now 
ignores  sex  in  naming  institutions.  The  word  institute,  not 
infrequently  used  for  academies,  is  coming  more  and  more 
to  be  used  for  a  comprehensive  organization,  including 
library,  museum,  and  other  elements  of  what  we  term  home 
education.  The  most  conspicuous  example  is  the  great 
Brooklyn  Institute,  but  scores  of  such  institutions  with  simi- 
lar names  are  springing  up  in  other  places. 

Superintendent  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Boston,  Mass.      .      Report  for  1896 

Development  of  High  Schools — The  strikingly  large  increase 
which,  in  recent  years,  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  high- 
school  pupils  is  a  phenomenon  not  peculiar  to  Boston. 
Throughout  Massachusetts,  and  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  public  schools  are  well  supported,  the  same 
increase  has  attracted  attention.     It  is  one  indication  of  a 
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growing  popular  interest  in  the  public  high  school — an  in- 
terest which  has  been  further  manifested  by  generous  appro- 
priations of  money  for  buildings  and  equipment,  and  by  a 
disposition  to  enlarge  the  range  and  function  of  high-school 
instruction. 

The  public  high  school,  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  history, 
divided  the  field  of  secondary  education  with  the  classical 
academy.  It  has  now  in  large  measure  supplanted  that  insti- 
tution. Its  course  of  study  at  first  embraced  only  those 
subjects  which  were  believed  to  be  most  useful  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  great  majority  of  youth  who  remained  under 
instruction  beyond  the  grammar-school  age,  but  were  not 
fitting  for  college.  History,  science,  and  modern  languages 
received  the  attention  which,  in  college-preparatory  schools, 
was  bestowed  on  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.  There 
was  a  feeling  that  the  modern  studies  afforded  a  better  edu- 
cation for  general  purposes  than  was  to  be  gained  from  the 
classical  curriculum. 

As  the  public  high  school  grew  inefficiency  and  in  popular 
favor,  the  importance  of  opening  ways  by  which  its  well-in- 
structed and  zealous  pupils  might  proceed  to  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  began  to  be  felt.  To  reach  the  scientific 
schools,  technical  schools,  and  even  some  of  the  law  and 
medical  schools,  through  the  non-classical  or  otherwise  easy 
examination  requirements  imposed  by  these  institutions, 
was  not  a  difficult  undertaking.  But  to  reach  college  was 
impossible;  for  the  public  high  school  was  cut  off  from  the 
college  by  a  wide  gap  which  could  only  be  filled  by  classical 
studies. 

The  strictly  classical  course  of  study  required  for  prepara- 
tion to  enter  college  was  held  by  many  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  larger  purpose  for  which  the  public  high  school 
existed,  and  which  was  the  preparation  of  its  pupils  for  active 
life.  Nevertheless  efforts  were  made  nearly  everywhere  to 
carry  on  classical  studies  in  the  public  high  school.  The 
so-called  college  class  was  formed.  The  disproportionately 
large  demands  made  by  this  class  upon  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  the  best  teachers  in  the  school  created  an  opposition 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  different  expedients.     In  some 
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places  separate  classical  and  non-classical  public  high  schools 
were  established;  in  other  places,  where  two  schools  could 
not  be  supported,  classical  studies  were  permitted  in  the 
single  high  school,  but  under  embarrassing  restrictions  and 
hindrances.  The  former  expedient  left  the  gap  between  the 
non-classical  high  school  and  the  college  as  wide  as  ever,  and 
the  latter  bridged  it  but  insecurely.  Neither  expedient  has 
been  found  satisfactory. 

But  the  matter  has  not  rested  here.  There  has  been  a 
change  going  on  in  the  views  of  thoughtful  people  concern- 
ing the  relations  which  should  exist  between  the  institu- 
tions of  secondary  and  of  higher  education  generally,  and  in 
particular  between  the  public  high  school  and  the  college. 
Gradually  it  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that  a  course  of 
study  which  is  best  for  a  youth  who  is  to  enter  active  life  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  may  also  be  the  best  for  the  same  youth 
if  he  continue  his  education  four  years  longer  in  college.  Also 
is  it  recognized  that  this  best  course  is  not  necessarily  a 
classical  course;  for  experience  has  already  shown  that  equal 
degrees  of  intellectual  readiness  to  take  up  college  work  can 
be  secured  by  quite  different  courses  of  preparatory  study. 

On  the  part  of  the  colleges  there  has  been  of  late  a  mani- 
fest willingness  to  recognize  the  educative  value  of  modern 
languages,  physics,  chemistry,  and  other  non-classical  studies 
which  the  public  high  school  carries  on  efficiently  and  with- 
out any  reference  to  preparation  for  college.  The  per- 
mission that  has  been  given  by  some  colleges  to  substitute 
one  or  more  of  the  non-classical  subjects  for  the  Greek  for- 
merly required  of  everyone,  has  gone  far  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  non-classical  high  school  and  the  college.  For 
example,  it  has  opened  a  way  from  the  English  High  School 
of  this  city  to  Harvard  College;  and  there  are  boys  who  go 
that  way  every  year.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  fact 
indicates  any  departure  by  the  English  High  School  from  its 
main  purpose,  which  is  the  general  preparation  of  boys  for 
active  business  life;  rather  does  it  indicate  an  approach  by 
the  colleges  toward  the  non-classical  high  schools — an  ap- 
proach so  near  as  to  offer  a  practicable  passage  for  such 
pupils  as  have  been  inspired   through   their  studies — non- 
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classical  though  they  be — with  a  desire  to  obtain  a  higher 
education. 

On  the  part  of  the  public  high  school  there  has  been  a 
manifest  willingness  in  teachers  and  officials  to  enlarge  and 
perfect  facilities  for  college  preparatory  work.  There  has 
been  a  readiness  to  take  advantage  of  every  new  avenue 
opened  for  admission  to  college,  and  yet  no  disposition  to 
discredit  or  abandon  the  old  avenues.  Let  there  be  many 
avenues  of  approach  to  college,  and  to  all  other  institutions 
of  higher  education;  and  let  every  public  high  school,  what- 
ever its  type,  connect  itself  with  one  or  more  of  these  ave- 
nues— this  appears  to  be  the  practical  precept  which  has 
governed  recent  developments  in  the  relations  of  secondary 
to  higher  education. 

The  improvement  of  the  relations  between  the  public  high 
schools  and  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  is  not  the 
only  cause  for  the  recent  awakening  of  public  interest  which 
those  schools  have  enjoyed,  although  it  is  an  important  one. 
Other  causes  are  the  increasing  popular  desire  for  an  educa- 
tion of  higher  range  than  that  afforded  by  the  common 
schools;  the  higher  standards  of  education  now  required  by 
employers  of  clerks  and  assistants  in  all  lines  of  business;  the 
recently  adopted  regulation  that  all  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  normal  schools  shall  be  graduates  of  high  schools,  or 
be  persons  having  had  an  equivalent  education;  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  civil  service  examinations.  But  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  examine  the  operation  of  these  causes  in  de- 
tail— only  to  mention  them  before  passing  to  a  more  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  development  of  high  schools  in 
Boston.    .    . 

What  would  most  improve  our  present  course  of  study 
in  the  high  schools  is  a  much  larger  use  of  options.  Most 
of  the  studies  now  required  should  be  made  elective.  From 
an  authorized  list  of  elective  studies,  the  pupils  should  choose 
each  year,  under  the  advice  of  parents  and  teachers,  those 
studies  which  appear  best  suited  to  their  several  needs.  In 
general  each  pupil  should  be  required  to  choose  studies 
enough  to  occupy  his  time.  Certain  studies  considered  to 
be  absolutely  essential  might  be  required  of  all  pupils  alike; 
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but  such  studies  would  occupy  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
time.  The  official  course  of  study  would  then  be  a  mere 
inventory  of  the  studies  authorized  to  be  pursued  in  the  high 
schools,  each  defined  as  to  the  amount  of  ground  to  be 
covered,  the  total  allowance  of  time  therefor,  and  the  degree 
of  proficiency  to  be  reached  therein  as  a  condition  of  the 
pupil's  receiving  a  certificate.  All  details  of  arrangement  in 
the  form  of  time  tables  or  programmes  for  weekly,  monthly, 
or  yearly  use  could  be  left  to  the  several  schools,  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  shape  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
each. 

The  list  of  authorized  studies  would  be  much  longer  than 
any  pupil  could  finish  in  the  three  or  four  years  he  spent  in 
school.  His  aim  would  not  be  to  finish  them  all  or  nearly 
all,  as  he  does  now,  but  taking  fewer  subjects  to  study  these 
more  thoroughly  and  carry  them  farther  on.  In  this  way 
his  three  or  four  years'  study  would  result  in  a  better  edu- 
cation; for  it  would  be  less  superficial,  less  fragmentary,  and 
less  scattered.  Concentration,  then,  is  one  advantage,  and, 
from  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  the  chief  advantage,  which 
an  elective  course  of  study  would  have  over  the  present 
course. 

Another  important  advantage  is  this,  that  each  pupil, 
under  the  advice  of  parents  and  teachers,  could  shape  his 
course  of  instruction  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  his  per- 
sonal needs.  For  example,  the  boy  who  wished  to  fit  himself 
as  well  as  possible  for  commercial  pursuits  could  elect  courses 
in  bookkeeping,  commercial  law,  and  political  economy  (sup- 
posing all  these  to  be  offered),  and  study  each  of  these  sub- 
jects more  thoroughly  than  the  first  is  now  studied,  or  can 
be  studied  so  long  as  it  forms  but  one  fixed  element  in  a 
uniform  course  of  study.  Again,  the  girl  who  was  looking 
forward  to  teaching  as  her  work  in  life  could  choose  those 
subjects  which  would  best  promote  her  preparation  for  her 
approaching  professional  work  in  the  normal  school.  She 
would  be  likely  to  pay  much  more  attention  to  biology  and 
physiology  than  would  the  boy  with  commercial  inclinations; 
and  it  would  be  well  if  she  could  spend  more  time  on  these 
studies  than  the  present  course  allows.     Yet,  again,  the  boy 
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or  the  girl  aiming  at  preparation  for  college,  or  other  higher 
institution  of  learning,  could  choose  the  studies  which  led  to 
that  end  more  directly  and  effectually  than  do  the  fixed  ele- 
ments of  the  present  uniform  course  of  study.    .    . 

Another  advantage  of  an  elective  over  a  uniform  course  of 
study  is  this,  that  the  former  holds  forth  the  mastery  of  dis- 
tinct subjects  of  study  as  the  principal  aim  of  the  pupil's  effort, 
while  the  latter  suggests  promotion  at  the  same  time  with  the 
rest  of  the  class  as  the  important  thing  to  be  accom- 
plished.   .    . 

Only  one  more  advantage  of  the  elective  system  of  studies 
will  be  mentioned  here,  for  I  have  no  intention  of  exhausting 
the  subject.  When  the  emphasis  is  removed  from  the  main- 
tenance of  a  general  average  to  the  mastery  of  distinct  sub- 
jects of  study,  the  element  of  time  in  the  winning  of  a 
diploma  will  lose  much  of  its  importance.  A  whole  year  will 
not  be  lost  by  the  pupil  who  succeeds  with  some  of  his  studies 
but  fails  with  others  to  the  extent  of  bringing  his  general 
average  down  below  the  promotion  point.  He  will  receive 
certificates  of  proficiency  for  the  work  that  he  has  done  well, 
and  so  he  will  be  placed  in  arrear  by  only  a  part  of  a  year's 
work.  There  are  in  every  school  faithful  pupils  of  excellent 
spirit — pupils  quite  as  well  worth  educating  for  their  own 
sake  and  that  of  the  community  as  are  their  more  brilliant 
classmates — whose  intellectual  parts  are  not  equal  to  the 
effort  of  keeping  pace  with  the  main  body  of  the  class.  Such 
pupils  oftentimes  are  able  to  do  three  studies  well,  but  not 
four,  or  to  do  four  well,  but  not  five.  These  pupils  should 
be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  undertake  each  year  only  so 
many  studies  as  they  can  do  well,  and  to  take  as  much  longer 
time  to  earn  the  diploma  as  they  may  need.  They  should 
be  emancipated  from  the  tyrannical  domination  of  the  idea 
that  loss  of  promotion  is  a  total  loss,  or  of  the  idea  that  fail- 
ure to  graduate  with  the  rest  of  one's  class  at  the  end  of  the 
course  is  an  irreparable  misfortune,  if  not  a  humiliating  dis- 
grace. If  thus  permitted  to  work  in  peace  of  mind  and  with 
clear  conscience,  they  would  obtain  a  much  better  educa- 
tion than  they  possibly  could  through  futile  efforts  to  keep 
pace  with  classmates  of  stronger  and  quicker  minds. 


IX 
EDITORIAL 

At  the  opening  of  its  twenty-third  year  of  active  work  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  finds  itself  face  to  face  with  a 
most  disheartening  financial  prospect.  By  the  wreck  of  the 
great  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  property,  in  which  the 
University's  original  endowment  was  invested,  substantially 
the  whole  of  that  endowment  has  been  rendered  worthless. 
Securities  that  seemed  to  the  founder  perfectly  safe  for  all 
time,  would  now,  if  thrown  upon  the  market,  have  to  be 
sold  by  the  pound.  The  steps  that  have  led  up  to  this  con- 
dition are  pretty  well  known  to  students  of  university 
affairs;  yet  it  is  now  too  late  either  to  criticise  or  to  suggest. 
The  damage  has  been  done. 

Fortunately  the  accumulation  of  surplus  income  during 
the  earlier  years  of  the  life  of  the  institution,  added  to  some 
scattering  gifts  and  the  proceeds  of  the  recent  sale  of  a  large 
real  estate  holding,  have  together  provided  a  permanent  fund 
of  considerable  size.  The  income  that  it  yields,  however, 
would  not  support  even  the  present  work  of  the  university. 
For  two  or  three  years  more  a  small  guarantee  fund  will  serve 
to  make  both  ends  meet;  but  after  that,  what? 

To  allow  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  with  its  splendid 
record  of  academic  service  and  its  fair  share  of  instructive 
mistakes,  to  be  crippled  or  closed  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
for  a  moment.  The  wealth  of  Baltimore  and  of  the  country 
will  assuredly  come  to  its  rescue.  Baltimore  is  growing 
rapidly  in  population  and  in  resources,  and  its  men  of  wealth 
and  public  spirit  should  see  to  it  that  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  is  the  speedy  recipient,  not  of  paltry  thousands, 
but  of  the  millions  that  it  could  use  so  well. 


The  Library  of  Congress  is  deservedly  beginning  to  at- 
tract national  attention.     The  magnificent  building  that  has 
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been  erected  for  it  is,  of  course,  largely  responsible  for 
this;  but,  apart  from  the  building,  the  conviction  has  gained 
ground  that  a  great  and  well-ordered  collection  of  books  at 
Washington  may  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  scholarship 
of  the  nation.  President  McKinley's  appointment  of  Mr. 
John  Russell  Young  to  the  librarianship  was  admirable  in 
every  way.  Mr.  Young  is  a  trained  and  experienced  execu- 
tive, a  man  of  letters  by  preference  and  by  calling,  and  in 
genuine  sympathy  with  the  purposes  and  uses  of  a  great 
library.  The  efficiency  of  the  library  is  provided  for  in  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Young  and  his  competent  staff  of  assist- 
ants; it  remains  now  to  nationalize  it  and  to  insure  for  it  the 
interest  and  support  of  scholarly  men  and  women  and  stu- 
dents everywhere.  This  can  more  easily  be  done,  in  our 
judgment,  by  establishing  a  Board  of  Regents  for  the  library, 
constituted  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  board  that  controls 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Such  a  plan  is  to  be  urged 
upon  Congress  at  its  next  session  and,  we  are  told,  with 
strong  hopes  of  success. 


The  educational  situation  in  Chicago  is  extremely  interest- 
ing. The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  and  its  great  size  have 
developed  problems  very  similar  to  those  that  are  con- 
fronting the  public  schools  of  New  York.  In  Chicago  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  teaching  force  is  studying. 
During  the  first  week  of  September  over  three  thousand 
five  hundred  teachers  voluntarily  took  a  week  out  of  their 
vacations,  and  contributed  money  besides,  to  maintain  and 
attend  a  series  of  institutes  lasting  for  five  days.  At  these 
institutes  were  lecturers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  attendance  was  large  and  enthusiastic  at  every  session. 
To  reproduce  this  condition  in  New  York  at  present  would 
be  quite  out  of  the  question:  Philadelphia  or  Brooklyn 
might  do  it,  but  New  York  still  lacks  the  inspiration  at  the 
top  that  makes  possible  such  personal  sacrifice  and  such 
professional  zeal. 

Yet,  in  many  other  respects,  New  York  has  a  distinct 
advantage  over  Chicago.  The  New  York  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  more  representative  of  the  best  life  of  the  community 
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than  is  the  Chicago  Board,  despite  the  fact  that  the  latter  city 
has  had  in  the  service  of  its  schools  men  like  Errant,  Came- 
ron, Halle,  Miller,  Harper,  and  Adams.  Mr.  Errant,  who 
has  a  capital  article  on  school  administration  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Public  School  Journal,  has  lately  been  sacrificed 
to  the  politicians  and  schemers,  and  it  is  rumored  that  a 
similar  fate  will  overtake  the  other  progressive  leaders  next 
year.  The  politicians  have  more  control  of  appointments 
and  promotions  in  Chicago  than  has  been  possible  in  New 
York  since  the  ward-trustee  system  was  summarily  thrown 
overboard.  The  superintendents,  too,  have  no  such  statu- 
tory powers  as  those  in  New  York  and,  in  consequence,  they 
are  often  seriously  hampered  and  harassed  by  "  forbidden 
and  abhorrent  "  influences. 

The  most  serious  phase  of  the  Chicago  situation  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  preposterous  person  named  Thornton,  who 
has  pursued  Colonel  Parker  for  years  with  the  cruel  malig- 
nity that  might  characterize  an  angry  snake  or  a  wounded 
tiger,  has  become  Chicago's  corporation  counsel.  In  this 
post  he  is,  of  course,  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  mayor. 
He  is  known  to  be  using  all  his  influence  to  secure  a  school 
board  that  will  remove  Colonel  Parker  from  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Normal  School,  and  so  gratify  Thornton's  long- 
cherished  ambition.  That  such  a  man  can  accomplish  such 
a  purpose  in  such  a  city  as  Chicago  seems  incredible.  At 
the  mere  mention  of  such  a  thing,  New  York  ought  to  in- 
vite Colonel  Parker  and  his  entire  faculty  to  open  a  city 
training  school,  and  so  secure  for  the  Atlantic  coast  the 
primacy  that  Chicago  would  throw  away. 

Oddly  enough,  Thornton's  candidate  for  Colonel  Parker's 
place  is  Dr.  Harris.  This,  of  course,  is  a  mere  subterfuge  on 
Thornton's  part;  yet  he  is  hoist  on  his  own  petard,  for  Dr. 
Harris  has  lately  referred  to  Colonel  Parker,  in  a  published 
article,  as  the  ideal  elementary  teacher. 

Chicago's  schools  are  injured,  too,  by  the  attitude  of  a 
portion  of  the  newspaper  press.  Every  improvement  is 
attacked  by  these  penny-a-liners  as  a  "  fad,"  and  every  re- 
quest for  funds  to  carry  on  the  schools  is  laughed  at  or 
opposed.     The  Tribune  recently  attacked  the  school  board 
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and  Superintendent  Lane  because  $2,500,000  was  requested 
in  order  to  provide  forty-one  new  buildings.  Perhaps  the 
Tribune  would  be  surprised  to  know  that  New  York,  by 
legislation  enacted  in  1897,  is  spending  $10,000,000  for  ele- 
mentary school  sites  and  buildings  and  $2,500,000  more  for 
four  high-school  sites  and  buildings.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  $5,000,000  voted  in  1896,  and  to  about  $10,000,000  more 
appropriated  for  similar  purposes  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  Is  the  Tribune  anxious  to  have  Chicago  keep 
up  with  the  procession  or  not?  If  so,  it  must  alter  its 
tone,  support  Mr.  Lane  and  his  always  cautious  and  con- 
servative recommendations,  and  help  the  teachers  in 
their  efforts  for  improvement.  This  would  be  far  better 
policy  than  the  mean  and  pettifogging  flings  that  it 
makes  at  the  superintendent  and  the  teachers  in  its  issue 
of  September  5. 

Under  Mayor  Strong  the  New  York  schools  have  been 
lifted  to  a  new  plane.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  of 
course,  but  the  new  leaven  is  actively  working.  What 
mayor  will  perform  a  similar  service  for  Chicago,  and 
so  make  himself  famous?  Mr.  Harrison  can  do  it  if 
he  will,  but  not  by  listening  to  Thornton.  Rather  let 
him  follow  President  Halle  of  the  school  board,  and 
men  like  him.  In  his  recently  published  report,  Mr. 
Halle  prints,  in  italics,  this  splendid  sentence:  "  No 
promptings  of  charity,  no  feelings  of  mercy,  should  ever 
have  a  particle  of  influence  in  keeping  an  inefficient  per- 
son in  the  position  of  teacher."  If  Mayor  Harrison  will 
appoint  to  the  school  board  only  men  who  will  be  true  to 
that  principle,  he  will  have  made  a  board  that  will  withstand 
any  temptation  to  evil.     It  can  be  done,  Mr.  Mayor. 


The  Andrews  incident,  on  which  the  Review  commented 
at  some  length  last  month,  is  over  but  not  closed.  After 
much  apparent  vacillation  President  Andrews  has  finally 
withdrawn  his  resignation  and  will  remain  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity as  president. 

Responding,  doubtless,  tO'  the  pressure  of  almost  unani- 
mous university  opinion  and  to  their  own  riper  judgment, 
the  Corporation   of   Brown   University   acted   more   wisely 
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than  their  talking  members  and  advisers,  and  unanimously 
requested  President  Andrews  to  withdraw  his  resignation. 
This  request  was  conveyed  in  a  very  frank  and  manly  letter, 
which  took  far  higher  and  wiser  ground  than  that  occupied 
by  the  Corporation's  committee  in  July.  Therefore  the  in- 
cident may  be  said  to  have  ended  happily  and  honorably. 

We  say  that  it  is  over  but  not  closed,  because  it  has 
stirred  up  a  lively  and  useful  discussion  all  over  the  country. 
Only  university  men — those  who  know  from  experience  or 
from  history  what  artificial  limitations  on  the  freedom  of 
teaching  involve — appear  to  have  estimated  the  incident  at 
its  true  value.  Liberty  is  not  license  in  teaching  any  more 
than  in  conduct,  but  the  line  is  so  hard  to  draw  in  concrete 
cases  that  there  should  be  great  caution  on  the  part  of  out- 
siders in  dogmatizing  about  it.  Nor,  as  some  critics  have 
supposed,  is  there  any  analogy  in  this  matter  whatever  be- 
tween a  university  professor  and  other  teachers.  By  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  the  university  professor  is  supposed 
to  be  endeavoring  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  human  knowledge. 
He  must,  therefore,  be  continually  dealing  with  new  and  de- 
batable questions.  The  principle  of  Lehrfreiheit  only  insists 
upon  his  right  to  approach  these  questions  in  a  truth-seeking 
spirit,  free  from  prejudices,  prepossessions,  and  false  method. 
To  deny  that,  is  to  end  universities  at  a  single  stroke. 

The  apparent  connection  of  President  Andrews  with  Mr. 
J.  B.  Walker's  scheme  for  a  cosmopolitan  university  was 
most  unfortunate.  Apart  from  the  obvious  and  admitted 
advertising  features  of  the  scheme,  to  apply  the  name 
"  university  "  to  a  plan  for  correspondence  teaching  is  some- 
thing that  the  authority  of  the  Regents  should  be  invoked 
to  stop.  New  York  State  has  rescued  the  name  "  college  " 
from  prostitution;  let  it  now  address  itself  to  the  protec- 
tion of  "  university." 


A  correspondent  directs  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  following  addition  should  be  made  to  the  list,  printed  in 
the  September  Review,  of  colleges  that  conferred  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.  D.,  causa  honoris,  in  June  last: 

Washington    and    Jefferson    College :    Professor    W.    B.    Langsdorf, 
Oxford,  O. 


EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

NOVEMBER,  i89? 


EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS  IN  ENGLAND 

The  history  of  educational  progress  in  England,  since  my 
last  communication  to  the  Review  in  February,  1895,  has 
been  greatly  and  necessarily  influenced  by  political  events. 
The  general  election,  which  took  place  later  in  that  year, 
resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Liberal  party  and  in 
the  return  to  power  of  Lord  Salisbury,  with  the  remarkable 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
English  party  lines  are  so  different  from  those  which  divide 
politicians  in  the  United  States  that  a  word  or  two  may  be 
fitly  devoted  here  to  the  explanation  of  what  a  Conservative 
or  Unionist  majority  means  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  1886  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  the  head  of  the  Liberal  or  pro- 
pressive  party — a  party  which,  on  the  whole,  has  exercised 
the  larger  share  of  influence  during  the  Queen's  reign,  and 
to  which  nearly  all  the  reforms  of  the  century — such  as  free 
trade,  slave  emancipation,  Parliamentary  reform,  the  Educa- 
tion Act,  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  from 
political  disabilities,  the  abolition  of  religious  tests  at  the 
universities,  and  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church — 
are  mainly  due.  The  importunate  demands  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  under  O'Connell  and  a  long  succession  of  popular 
leaders,  for  a  separate  legislature  for  that  island  became 
matter  for  serious  consideration,  and  in  1886  the  heads  of 
the  Liberal  party  expressed  their  willingness  to  concede  that 
demand.    But  on  this  important  question  the  ministers  en- 
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countered  serious  opposition  from  among  their  own  followers; 
and  a  considerable  secession  took  place.  The  Liberal  Union- 
ists thus  seemed  for  a  time  to  form  a  third  party  composed  of 
men  who  were  in  general  sympathy  with  progressive  and 
liberal  measures,  but  who,  in  view  of  what  seemed  to  them 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  empire, 
looked  upon  the  project  of  Irish  Home  Rule  with  alarm, 
and  associated  themselves,  for  the  time,  with  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  Their  position  seems  to  be  not  wholly  unlike 
that  of  the  Mugwumps  in  the  States — men  whose  views  had 
been  hitherto  in  general  harmony  with  the  Republicans,  but 
who,  on  one  or  two  critical  questions — e.  g.,  free  trade  and 
civil  service  reform — have  preferred  the  policy  of  the  Demo- 
crats, and  have  therefore  thought  it  right,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, to  ally  themselves  with  the  Democratic  party.  In  like 
manner  the  Liberal  Unionists,  including  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  former  Liberal  ministers, — notably  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  Lord  James,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Mr. 
Goschen, — have  found  themselves  at  liberty  to  take  office 
under  Lord  Salisbury,  and  thus  to  add  considerable  strength 
to  the  Conservative  party.  A  very  natural  result  of  this 
fusion  has  been  that  the  views  and  policy  of  the  seceders  have 
become  on  many  topics,  other  than  Irish  Home  Rule,  col- 
ored and  greatly  modified  by  their  new  associates,  and  that 
in  regard  to  educational,  ecclesiastical,  and  many  social 
and  industrial  questions,  the  Liberal  Unionists  have  sup- 
ported measures  which,  as  Liberals,  they  would  have  strenu- 
ously opposed. 

At  any  rate  the  Conservative  party,  thus  accidentally 
strengthened,  was  able  at  the  election  of  1895  to  secure  from 
the  constituencies  a  compact  Unionist  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  as  education  was  one  of  the  principal  subjects 
on  which  hustings  pledges  were  made,  it  was  legitimate  for 
the  new  Government  to  promise  immediate  attention  to  that 
subject,  with  a  view  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  its  sup- 
porters. My  letter  of  1895  will  have  reminded  your  readers 
of  some  of  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  two  great  Eng- 
lish parties,  in  regard  to  our  public  elementary  schools.     Be- 
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fore  the  Education  Act  of  1870  the  only  public  provision 
for  elementary  instruction  was  that  furnished  by  voluntary 
local  bodies,  chiefly  those  connected  with  the  Established 
Church;  and  those  schools,  though  managed  by  local  com- 
mittees, were  subsidized,  to  the  extent  of  about  one-third  of 
their  whole  income,  by  grants  from  the  Treasury,  were  sub- 
ject to  the  visitation  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  and  were 
bound  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  Educational  De- 
partment, in  respect  of  their  equipment,  the  qualifications  of 
their  teachers,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction.  The  Act 
•of  1870,  recognizing  at  once  the  value  of  this  voluntary  pro- 
vision, and  also  its  insufficiency  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  nation,  brought  into  existence  a  new  agency  under  the 
name  of  School  Boards — popular  municipal  institutions  with 
schools  built  and  largely  supported  by  local  rates,  but  receiv- 
ing, on  the  same  conditions  as  other  schools,  inspection 
and  pecuniary  aid  from  the  central  Government.  The 
material  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  schools 
is  that,  whereas  the  managers  of  Voluntary  schools 
are  free  to  teach  the  creeds  or  catechisms  appropriate 
to  the  several  religious  communions,  subject  only  to  a 
reservation  of  the  right  of  the  parent  to  withdraw 
his  child  from  the  religious  teaching;  the  Board  school, 
though  free  to  give  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  for- 
bidden to  use  the  catechism  or  formularies  of  any  sect,  or  to 
impose  any  requirement,  such  as  attendance  at  any  particular 
church  or  chapel,  which  might  favor  the  religious  influence 
•of  any  one  communion.  The  friends  of  the  Voluntary 
schools  have  made  vigorous  efforts  to  maintain  their  posi- 
tion, and  at  this  moment  out  of  a  total  of  4,569,934  scholars 
in  average  attendance  in  the  day  and  evening  elementary 
schools,  more  than  half  (2,524,167)  are  to  be  found  under 
voluntary  management.  Yet  the  number  in  Board  schools 
under  the  management  of  representatives  of  the  rate- 
payers already  amounts  to  2,045,767,  and  increases,  year  by 
year,  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  number  in  Voluntary  schools. 
Additions  are  annually  made  to  the  number  of  school  boards 
which  are  formed  by  local  authorities,  and  the  total  popula- 
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tion  of  the  districts  in  which  school  boards  have  been  formed 
is  twice  as  great  as  in  districts  where  no  school  boards  exist. 

As  a  rule  the  members  of  the  Conservative  or  Union- 
ist party  prefer  the  Voluntary  to  the  Board  schools, 
mainly  because  in  them  the  influence  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  richer  classes  is  more  potent,  but  chiefly 
because  in  those  schools  more  definite  religious  in- 
struction in  the  doctrines  of  a  Church  is  given  than  the 
Boards  can  legally  furnish.  The  denominational  schools 
have  hitherto  been  sustained  in  part  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  their  supporters;  and  a  sum  of  £800,000 
per  annum,  or  about  one-twelfth  part  of  the  total  edu- 
cational revenue,  has  been  raised  by  the  Churches  and  by  the 
friends  of  denominational  schools.  The  Government  has 
been  urged  to  diminish  this  burden,  and  by  means  of  more 
liberal  grants  of  public  money  to  enable  the  managers  of 
these  schools  to  carry  on  their  work  at  less  cost  to  them- 
selves. Hence  the  relief  of  the  Voluntary  schools  became 
what  is  called  in  America  a  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  tri- 
umphant Unionist  party  of  two  years  ago. 

Two  ways  were  open  to  the  Government  in  adopting  this 
policy.  They  might  find  the  additional  resources  by 
enabling  local  authorities  to  contribute  to  the  Voluntary 
schools  out  of  the  local  rates;  or  they  might  aid  the  schools 
by  increased  grants  from  the  national  Treasury.  The  former 
of  these  courses  was  distinctly  contemplated  by  Mr.  Forster, 
the  author  of  the  Education  Bill  in  1870,  although  not 
actually  legalized  by  the  statute.  It  was  also  recommended 
by  a  later  Royal  Commission.  But  it  was  opposed  by  a 
large  number  of  the  supporters  of  the  Government,  and  par- 
ticularly by  those  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Anglican 
and  Roman  Churches,  on  the  ground  that  aid  from  local  rates 
would  imply  some  partial  control  by  representatives  of  the 
ratepayers,  and  would  render  it  impossible  for  the  clergy 
and  the  members  of  the  Churches  to  retain  the  exclusive 
control  or  management  of  the  schools.  Accordingly  it  was 
resolved  that  the  additional  aid  should  be  sought  from  the 
Imperial  Treasury  and  not  from  local  sources. 
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To  a  dispassionate  observer  it  seems  obvious  that,  in 
adopting  this  course,  the  Churches  made  a  tactical  mistake. 
Large  grants  from  the  central  office,  made  with  little  or  no 
discrimination,  to  all  Voluntary  schools  alike,  are  a  very 
wasteful  form  of  public  expenditure,  since  money  thus 
granted  is  inevitably  disproportioned  to  the  actual  needs  of 
the  several  schools,  and  often  falls  to  local  managers  who 
need  no  aid  at  all.  But  additional  subsidies  to  Voluntary- 
schools,  if  made  out  of  local  funds  and  apportioned  by  local 
bodies,  who  know  the  circumstances  and  the  character  of 
each  school,  and  can  judge  of  its  fitness  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  neighborhood,  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  at 
the  same  time  more  equitable  and  more  economical.  The 
plan  would,  however,  involve  the  necessity  of  placing  on  the 
governing  body  of  each  school  thus  aided,  one  or  two*  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  who  furnished  the  aid.  And  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  association  of  such  persons  with  the 
present  quasi-private  managers  of  the  Voluntary  schools 
would  have  helped  to  give  those  schools  a  more  stable  and 
national  character,  and  to  secure  for  them  more  of  public  con- 
fidence. But  the  Churches,  by  showing  reluctance  to  accept 
local  public  control  in  any  form,  have  indeed  for  the  present 
secured  the  power  to  conduct  their  schools  on  a  narrow  and 
sectarian  basis;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  have 
not  permanently  weakened  their  hold  on  public  favor,  and 
rendered  the  continued  maintenance  of  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem, as  an  integral  factor  in  national  education,  more  diffi- 
cult than  before. 

However  the  Salisbury  Government  in  1896,  in  its  first 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  educational  problem,  adopted  the 
views  most  in  favor  with  the  spokesmen  of  the  Churches,  and 
proposed  an  additional  Treasury  grant  of  four  shillings  per 
head  on  all  the  children  in  average  attendance  in  Voluntary 
schools,  without  making  any  provision  for  altering  the  con- 
stitution of  the  committees  of  management  in  such  schools. 
At  the  same  time,  opportunity  was  taken  to  propose  some 
other  changes  in  the  law,  for  which  the  public  was  unpre- 
pared.    The  Vice  President  of  the  Council  introduced  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  session  of  1896  an  elaborate  measure  which, 
inter  alia,  provided  for  the  admission  of  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, and  other  denominational  teachers,  into  the  Board 
schools,  in  order  that  they  might  form  separate  classes 
for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  their  respective 
flocks.  It  also  called  into  existence  new  provincial  boards 
which  were  to  have  cognizance  of  secondary  as  well  as  pri- 
mary instruction,  and  proposed  to  devolve  upon  these  new 
authorities  some  of  the  most  important  duties,  notably  that 
of  inspection  and  examination,  which  are  now  discharged  by 
the  Education  Department.  These  and  other  provisions, 
when  they  were  examined  and  criticised,  were  felt  to  be  far- 
reaching  and  to  involve  consequences  that  were  not  at  first 
visible,  and,  indeed,  were  not  thoroughly  understood.  The 
impression  prevailed  that  the  Ministers  themselves  had  not 
fully  understood  the  meaning  and  working  of  their  own 
measure,  and  that  they  were  not  very  keenly  interested 
in  the  Bill.  Their  own  followers  raised  as  many  objections 
to  it  as  their  habitual  opponents,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  men  of 
both  parties  when,  later  in  the  session  of  1896,  the  Ministers 
consented  to  withdraw  this  ill-considered  and  ambitious 
project  and  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  Voluntary- 
school  grievances  to  the  present  year. 

Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  legislation  proposed  in 
the  session  of  Parliament  which  has  just  closed  is  of  a  more 
modest  kind,  and  does  not  contemplate  any  serious  reversal 
of  the  policy  of  the  Education  Act,  or  any  material  change 
in  the  relation  of  the  central  Government  to  local  managers. 
Two  measures  have  this  year  received  the  royal  assent.  The 
first  provides  out  of  the  Exchequer  additional  aid,  amount- 
ing to  five  shillings  per  scholar,  to  Voluntary  elementary 
schools,  and  exempts  such  schools  from  the  payment  of  local 
rates;  and  the  second  permits  an  additional  grant  from  the 
Treasury  to  "  necessitous  Board  schools,"  namely,  those  to 
be  found  in  districts  in  which  the  ratable  value  of  property  is 
low  and  the  sum  required  to  maintain  a  school  in  efficiency 
would  be  an  exceptional  burden  on  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
estimated  that,  under  the  first  of  these  measures,  a  sum  of 
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about  £650,000  per  annum  will  be  obtained  by  the  managers 
of  Voluntary  schools,  and  that  about  £100,000  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  assistance  of  the  poorer  Board  schools.  Alto- 
gether, about  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling  will  be 
added  to  the  sum  voted  by  Parliament,  and  the  budget  of 
next  year  will  show  that  the  charges  for  public  elementary 
education  amount  to  about  £11,000,000,  of  which  the  na- 
tional Treasury  will  contribute  £8,000,000,  the  local  rates 
about  £2,500,000,  and  for  the  rest  a  steadily  diminishing  sum 
— probably  less  than  half  a  million — will  be  derived  from 
voluntary  subscribers.  Those  subscribers  will  have  been 
most  effectually  relieved;  for  their  total  contributions,  as  I 
have  shown,  amounted  to  about  £800,000;  the  new  Act  not 
only  allots  £650,000  to  their  schools,  but  releases  them  from 
the  necessity  of  paying  the  ordinary  local  rates  on  their 
school  buildings,  and  in  this  way  will  render  it  possible  for 
the  friends  of  the  denominational  system  to  maintain  their 
schools  at  very  little  sacrifice  to  themselves.  It  is  true  that 
the  Government  has  encouraged  the  hope  that  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  additional  resources  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  schools  and  their  equipment,  and  to  the 
better  pay  and  higher  qualifications  of  the  teachers;  and  it  is 
also  true  that  a  great  many  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
Voluntary-school  managers  have  expressed  their  desire 
to  employ  the  extra  grant  in  this  way.  But  the  Act 
contains  no  provision  for  insuring  that  the  new  re- 
sources shall  be  so  spent.  The  Educational  Department 
will  have  considerable  power,  and  this  power,  in  accord- 
ance with  all  the  best  traditions  of  that  office,  is  sure, 
under  the  present  administrative  chiefs,  to  be  exercised  so 
as  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  increased  efficiency  and  wise 
economy.  But  the  fact  remains  that,  under  the  new  legisla- 
tion, the  voluntary  subscriptions  must  decline  rapidly,  and 
many  thousand  schools,  especially  in  rural  parishes,  will  be 
conducted  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  state  and  yet  be 
practically  managed  by  self-appointed  persons,  who<  neither 
subscribe  money  nor  represent  subscribers,  but  who  will  be 
free  to   choose   the   teachers,   to  control  the  character  of 
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the  religious  instruction,  and  to  gain  for  the  Churches  with 
which  they  are  severally  associated  whatever  religious  and 
social  influence  the  possession  and  management  of  an  ele- 
mentary school  can  give.  This  is  a  result  especially  satis- 
factory to  the  friends  of  the  denominational  principle;  and 
for  the  moment  the  English  electors  "  love  to  have  it  so." 
But  it  cannot  be  seriously  supposed  that  the  settlement  will 
be  permanent;  or  that  such  a  compromise  between  the  state 
and  the  Churches  as  does  not  exist  in  any  country  in  Europe 
or  America  will  long  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  national  edu- 
cation in  England. 

Incidentally,  a  interesting  side-light  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  situation,  in  another  way. 

The  new  Act  provides,  in  Clause  3,  that  local  asso- 
ciations of  Voluntary  managers  may  be  formed  and  that 
a  sum  amounting  to  five  shillings  for  every  scholar  in 
the  Voluntary  schools  of  a  district  shall  be  allotted  to 
such  associations,  and  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Educational  Department,  be  distributed  among  the 
schools.  The  Vice  President  has  explained  that,  in  his 
view,  the  associations  thus  formed  should  include  all  the 
Voluntary  schools  of  a  county  or  district;  that  they 
should  exist  solely  for  the  purpose  of  allotting  the  aid 
grant,  but  should  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  individual  schools.  He  evidently  believed  that 
if  representative  members  of  the  Catholic,  the  Anglican, 
the  Wesleyan,  and  other  religious  bodies  in  a  county  met 
together  under  a  due  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  public,  to 
determine  the  proportion  of  aid  to  which  each  of  the  schools 
was  entitled,  the  work  would  be  done  equitably,  and 
he  probably  thought  that  a  new  and  promising  agency 
would  thus  be  created,  by  which  the  friends  of  different 
Voluntary  schools  might  be  brought  together  and  en- 
abled to  recognize  each  other's  claims  to  a  public  fund,  and 
made  conscious  of  a  common  interest  in  the  discharge  of  a 
public  duty.  But  the  Bishops,  and  the  heads  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  thought  otherwise.  To  use  the  language 
of  the  chief  organ  of  the  denominationalists  in  England: 
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"  Thoughtful  Churchmen  saw  in  the  erection  of  these  asso- 
ciations an  opportunity  for  a  much  wider  sphere  of  usefulness 
than  that  for  which  they  were  called  into  existence;  they 
might  become,  as  the  Bishop  of  Reading  suggested,  the 
engine  and  instrument  of  Church  education  in  the  diocese; 
they  might  absorb  existing  educational  associations  which 
were  no  longer  necessary;  they  might,  by  their  collective 
strength,  exert  an  influence  such  as  could  not  be  exerted  by 
isolated  schools  or  educational  legislation.  But  these 
opportunities  could  only  be  utilized  by  making  the  associa- 
tions denominational."  x  In  other  words,  the  plan  devised 
by  the  Government,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  equitably  dis- 
tributing the  new  aid  grant,  is  to  be  taken  up  and  used  as  a 
new  instrument  for  furthering  the  religious  interests  of  the 
denominations,  and,  at  the  instance  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Cardinal  Vaughan,  the  associations  to  be 
formed  will  not  be  local,  but  will  be  essentially  sectarian  and 
practically  confined  to  the  schools  of  one  denomination. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  their  very  natural  eagerness  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  present  wave  of  Conservative  opinion 
in  England,  and  to  gain  a  temporary  advantage  for  the  de- 
nominational principle,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  have 
herein  missed  a  great  opportunity  of  obtaining  for  that  prin- 
ciple a  chance  of  permanent  acceptance,  and  for  the  denomi- 
national schools  an  assured  position  as  part  of  the  national 
educational  system.  It  was  possible  for  the  Churches  to  take 
the  ratepayers  and  the  public  into  their  confidence  and  to  say, 
"  Here  are  our  schools;  we  believe  them  to  be  good  and  we 
wish  them  to  be  still  better.  But  we  shall  cordially  welcome 
your  co-operation  in  our  efforts  to  make  them  so.  And  in 
return  for  a  local  contribution  from  the  rates  we  shall  gladly 
accept  one  or  two  nominees  of  the  ratepayers  on  our  local 
committees."  Had  this  course  been  adopted,  the  denomina- 
tional schools  would  have  sacrificed  nothing  of  their  distinct- 
ive religious  character;  the  nominees  of  the  ratepayers 
would,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  have  been  chosen  because  of 
their  general  sympathy  with  the  denominational  managers; 

1  School  Guardian,  July,  1897. 
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the  schools  would  have  become  more  popular  with  the  par- 
ents and  the  public,  and  would  have  vindicated  in  the  best  way 
their  title  to  be  "  National  schools."  But  the  heads  of  the 
Churches  have  from  the  first  evinced  a  deep  distrust  of  the 
ratepayers,  and  have  thus  betrayed  their  own  fear  that,  after 
all,  the  people  at  large  do  not  prefer  denominational  schools 
and  clerical  management.  At  any  rate,  all  proposals  to 
accompany  larger  public  grants  with  more  effective  public 
control  have  been  successfully  resisted  for  the  present. 

For  the  permanent  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  we 
must  yet  wait.  The  status  quo  is  not  likely  to  be  maintained; 
the  final  terms  of  the  compromise  between  the  state  and  the 
religious  bodies  have  yet  to  be  settled.  In  a  mixed  com- 
munity like  ours  it  is  impossible  that  the  state  can  make  itself 
sectarian.  But  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  sects  to  make  them- 
selves more  national.  They  could  do  this  without  parting 
with  anything  which  is  valuable  in  the  religious  teaching  of 
their  schools,  if  they  were  more  ready  to  work  freely  and  har- 
moniously with  other  friends  of  education  on  Boards  or 
county  associations,  or  on  local  committees.  But  they  can- 
not hope  to  retain  at  the  same  time  all  the  power  and  re- 
sources belonging  to  public  institutions,  and  all  the  exclu- 
siveness  which  is  appropriate  to  privately  managed  and 
purely  sectarian  schools.  On  the  whole  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  finality  has  been  yet  reached  or  that  the  best 
friends  of  public  elementary  education,  belonging  to  any  one 
religious  or  political  party,  can  look  back  with  entire  satis- 
faction on  the  achievements  of  Parliament  during  the  past 
session. 

As  to  other  educational  questions — the  organization  of 
secondary  education  on  the  lines  recommended  by  the 
Royal  Commission,  the  registration  of  qualified  teachers, 
and  the  reconstruction  of  the  University  of  London — no  sub- 
stantial advance  has  been  made,  and  no  evidence  has  been 
given  of  any  keen  interest  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  either 
of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  solution  of  any  one  of  these 

questions. 

J.  G.  Fitch 
London,  England 


II 

A   NEW   SCHOOL   IN   A   NEW    NEIGHBORHOOD 


School  no,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  opened  as  a  branch  of  No. 
34.  I  visited  it  a  day  after  appointment  as  branch  principal, 
and  about  three  days  before  the  children  were  received. 
Approaching  it,  I  was  impressed  by  its  size.  It  loomed  up 
over  everything  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  brick  with 
stone  trimmings,  four  stories  high,  and  finished  by  a  slated 
mansard  roof  with  dormer  windows — a  fine,  substantial, 
many-windowed  building.  In  front  of  it  was  a  park,  promis- 
ing splendid  breathing-space.  The  park  had  not  been  laid 
out  many  years.  Its  trees  were  small.  But  the  green  grass, 
and  the  delicate  new  foliage  of  spring,  which  the  little  trees 
had  ventured  to  put  forth,  were  a  beautifully  restful  contrast 
to  the  rather  doleful-looking  wooden  houses  which,  for  the 
most  part,  walled  in  the  square.  The  school  building,  how- 
ever, by  its  commanding  presence,  claimed  the  eye  for  itself. 
One  could  not  help  but  think  that  it  and  the  life  it  was  to 
hdld  ought  to  be  the  dominating  influence  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

When  near,  I  noticed  that  several  panes  of  glass  had  been 
broken.  There  was  a  vacant  lot  at  the  side,  full  of  stony 
ammunition.  This  had  been  used  with  shameful  effect.  On 
the  steps  a  small  urchin  was  drawing  chalk  marks — mis- 
directed energy  by  which  the  school  was  the  sufferer. 

Within,  there  were  twenty-eight  classrooms  and  a  large 
assembly  room.  The  classrooms  were  separated,  not  by 
sliding  doors, but  by  permanent  partitions.  There  was  abun- 
dant blackboard  space.  In  the  wide  halls  were  wardrobes 
for  the  pupils'  clothing.  The  ceilings  were  high,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  light  and  air.     The  upper  windows  gave  ex- 
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tensive  views:  to  the  west,  across  the  northern  part  of 
Brooklyn,  over  the  shipping  on  the  East  River  to  the  house- 
tops and  spires  of  New  York.  To  the  east  were  two  or 
three  outlying  streets,  unfenced  lots,  scattered  houses,  a 
white  gleam  from  the  cemeteries,  and  then  the  Long  Island 
fields,  meeting  the  sky  at  the  horizon. 

ii 

One  does  not  leave  academic  study  to  enter  public-school 
work,  without,  perhaps,  a  looking  back  and  a  picturing  of  a 
different  career.  Omnis  determinatio  est  limitatio;  and  this 
determination,  perhaps  more  limiting  than  others.  But 
even  college  professors  sometimes  feel  their  sphere  of  work 
limited  and  their  freedom  hampered  by  being  tied  to  recita- 
tion hours,  and  having  to  minister  to  youths  who  are  still 
immature  enough.  Lowell,  for  instance,  in  some  of  his  let- 
ters complains,  in  a  charmingly  human  way,  of  the  duties  of 
his  professorship.  It  is  probable  that  most  teachers  have 
the  Mephistophelean  moment: 

Was  heisst  das  fur  ein  Leben  fuhren, 

Sich  und  die  Jungens  ennuyieren  ? 

Lass  du  dass  dem  Herrn  Nachbar  Wanst  ! 

Was  willst  du  dich  das  Stroh  zu  dreschen  plagen  ? 

Das  Beste,  was  du  wissen  kannst, 

Darfst  du  den  Buben  doch  nicht  sagen. 

But  momentary 'dissatisfaction  with  one's  lot  is  no  reason 
for  abandoning  it.  And,  if  a  teacher,  especially  of  an  ele- 
mentary school,  one's  determination  and  contentment  may 
be  buttressed  up  by  a  moment's  contact — say,  with  such  a 
one  as  Horace  Mann.  It  is  a  tonic  to  read  his  diary.  The 
spirit  with  which  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  educational 
secretary  may  be  emulated  by  those  in  any  sphere  of  school 
work:  "June  29,  1837.  .  .  The  day  is  past.  I  have  re- 
ceived the  offer.  The  path  of  usefulness  is  opened  before 
me.  My  present  purpose  is  to  enter  it.  Few  undertakings, 
according  to  my  appreciation  of  it,  have  been  greater.  I 
know  of  none  which  may  be  more  fruitful  in  beneficent 
results.  .  ." 
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On  the  first  day  510  pupils  were  received.  In  a  little  over 
a  year  there  were  as  many  as  1300.  These  were  all  in  pri- 
mary classes.  The  average  age  of  children  in  the  highest 
primary  class,  in  Brooklyn,  is  11.3  years.  But  here  there 
were  many  12  and  13  years  old;  so  that,  for  a  primary 
school,  there  was  quite  a  range  of  childhood — from  5  to  14 
years.  This  made  the  work  interesting.  But  it  was  harder, 
in  a  way,  since  some  of  the  older  boys,  backward  enough  in 
their  studies,  were  full-grown  little  trouble-makers  (so  a 
hard-beset  teacher  thinks) — all  the  more  so  because  the  ele- 
mentary studies  of  the  programme  were  somewhat  sniffed  at 
by  their  mature  ambition.  But  of  the  troubles  with  the 
boys,  later. 

As  said,  over  five  hundred  children  came  the  first  morning. 
These  were  taken  from  other  schools  to  relieve  overcrowd- 
ing. At  nine  o'clock  they  marched  into  the  assembly  room. 
The  piano  had  not  come  as  yet;  so  the  only  music  was  the 
tramp,  tramp  of  the  little  feet,  happily  not  over-accentuated 
this  first  solemn  morning,  as  it  was  sometimes  later  by  some 
of  the  roguish  ones.  It  was  a  touching  scene.  Almost 
everyone,  when  before  a  large  company  of  children,  feels 
somewhat  as  a  German  grandmother  felt  as  she  watched 
the  school  assemble.  "  It  makes  me  to  feel  cry,"  she  said, 
"  when  I  see  so  much  children."  But  the  children  are  quite 
unconscious  of  anything  pathetic.  Their  bright,  trustful 
faces  seem  to  take  a  good  universe  for  granted.  The  older 
people,  too,  as  they  look  into  their  faces,  feel  a  new  confi- 
dence in  the  goodness  of  things;  and,  if  in  charge  of  the  chil- 
dren, feel  a  new  responsibility,  and  perhaps  power,  to 
represent  a  kindly  Providence  to  them.  It  is  this  feeling,  I 
think,  that  forms  at  least  a  part  of  the  essence  of  that  re- 
ligious atmosphere  which  should  characterize  a  school. 

I  am  glad  that,  in  the  public  school,  there  does  not  have 
to  be  any  definite — worded,  at  least — religious  instruction. 

"Words  would  but  marshal  thoughts  to  endless  strife." 

A  religious  spirit  may,  none  the  less,  be  present.     Its 
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working  may  be  all  the  richer  because  freely  breathed,  and 
not  cast  into  credal  statements  for  safe  keeping. 

The  Bible  reading  at  the  opening  is  a  help.  At  that  time 
the  critical  self  is  not  obtrusive;  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
varied  growing  human  experience  in  front  of  one  as  he  reads, 
there  comes  a  strong,  purifying  reverence  to  which  the  Bible 
words  may  give  worthiest  expression.  On  this  opening  day, 
the  passage  in  Luke  was  read,  ending:  "  Fear  not,  little 
flock,  for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the 
kingdom."  One  could  easily  take  those  words  as  a  prom- 
ise for  the  school,  interpreting  "  kingdom  "  in  the  richest 
sense  his  faith  would  allow. 

But  opening  exercises  are  soon  over.  The  children 
march  to  their  rooms;  and  the  responsibility  of  the  individ- 
ual teacher  begins.  That  is  no  small  weight,  with  those 
classes  of  forty  or  fifty,  or  sometimes  even  sixty. 

Hardly  half  a  day  passed;  then  there  were  sent  to  the 
office  the  first  "  cases  "  for  "  discipline."  These  were  two 
boys  in  the  highest  class.  The  teacher  (just  from  the  train- 
ing school)  sent  them  to  me  because  they  had  been  scatter- 
ing grass  and  pebbles  on  the  floor.  They,  of  course,  "  did 
not  mean  to  do  it."  They  had  merely  filled  their  pockets, 
and  the  contents  "  fell  "  out. 

IV 

On  the  second  day  over  a  hundred  children  were  admitted. 
The  majority  of  these  had  never  been  to  school  before.  One 
of  the  details  of  admission  was  the  seeing  the  doctor's  cer- 
tificate of  vaccination.     One  of  these  certificates  was  almost 

Johnsonese  in  dialect:  "This  will  certify  that  Duncan 

was  inoculated  with  the  material  of  vaccina,  in  1893;  and 
that  a  proper  cicatrix  now  marks  the  upper  outer  aspect  of 
the  left  forearm." 

Poor  little  arm,  with  all  that  wound  upon  it! 

It  was  interesting,  the  bringing  of  the  children  into  school 
by  the  mothers.  The  little  ones  were  clean  and  freshly 
dressed.  They  looked  almost  as  if  belonging  to  a  better 
sphere  than  their  mothers,  most  of  whom  were  more  or 
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less  toil-worn  working  women.  I  can  remember,  now,  a  lit- 
tle tot,  dressed  in  white,  brought  by  her  grandmother.  The 
healthy  cheeks  and  clear  blue  eyes  were  sweetest  evidence 
of  the  unwearied  striving  of  nature  toward  the  beautiful. 
How  unconscious  did  she  look  of  any  coming  failure.  How 
unbelievable  was  it  that  she  could  ever  become  old  and 
wrinkled  like  her  grandmother.  Well,  even  so,  the  school 
must  help  her  days  to  be  brighter  than  her  grandmother's 
had  been. 

The  school  acts  partly  as  a  day  nursery;  and  so  is  a  great 
relief  to  the  mothers;  some  of  whom,  indeed,  seemed  more 
glad  of  the  relief  than  of  any  opportunity  for  education 
thereby  gained  by  the  children.  There  were  others,  how- 
ever. One,  in  particular,  I  remember.  The  mother 
brought  her  little  girl  and  boy.  She  seemed  like  a  Pesta- 
lozzi's  Gertrude,  strong  and  capable  in  herself,  yet  this  very 
strength  given  gentleness  and  meaning  by  her  solicitude  for 
her  children.  Her  husband  and  herself  had  taken  residence 
near  the  school,  for  the  sake  of  the  children's  attendance. 
She  expected  much  from  the  school  and  was  intelligently 
desirous  to  be  its  helper. 


As  a  transition  to  the  problem  of  discipline  set  by  the  new 
school,  I  quote  from  a  letter  written,  some  months  later,  by 
this  same  mother.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Head  of 
Department. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  write  this,  but  it  may  be  because  Dwight 
[her  son]  has  just  recovered  from  an  attack  of  Pleurisy,  that 
I  feel  it  more  keenly;  although  at  no  time  can  I  bear  to  see 
a  '  big  boy  '  hurt  any  little  boy. 

"  Yesterday  afternoon  I  told  my  children  they  could  go 
home  ahead  of  me  and  play  on  the  ice,  for  I  wanted  to  see 
Dwight's  teacher  alone;  and  while  I  was  talking  to  her  a 
1  big  boy  '  threw  a  stone  at  Dwight  hitting  him  on  the  face 
and  the  same  boy  spit  in  Mabel's  face,  for  no  reason  except 
he  wanted  the  ice  himself;  believing  in  monopoly  no  doubt; 
I  arrived  soon  after,  but  he  had  left  the  pond.     I  waited  a 
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little  while  but  he  did  not  return.  I  went  home  and  had 
just  commenced  to  look  after  my  household  duties,  when  the 
bell  rang  and  Mabel  told  me  the  boy  had  returned  and  had 
'  pounded  '  Dwight  in  the  face.  I  hastened  on  the  pond 
followed  by  Mabel  and  several  boys  who  pointed  out  the 
big  boy  to  me.  He  saw  me  coming  and  ran.  I  forgot  my 
dignity  and  ran  also  but  he  ran  around  the  school  and 
when  he  got  out  of  sight,  I  gave  up.  The  boys  who  seemed 
anxious  to  tell  me  all  about  it,  told  me  his  name  was 
Walter ." 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say  that  the  writer  addresses  Miss 
C,  Head  of  Department,  rather  than  the  class  teacher  be- 
cause, on  occasion  of  former  rough  treatment  of  Dwight  by 
another  boy,  Miss  C.'s  effort  at  reform  had  been  effectual. 

"  Whatever  you  said  or  did  to  James,  he  is  a  changed  boy, 
as  far  as  his  treatment  to  Dwight  is  concerned.  Several 
times  lately  Dwight  has  said  '  Oh,  James  is  a  good  boy  now.' 
There  was  another  boy  who  either  helped  or  encouraged 
Walter.  He  did  not  run,  but  denied  having  touched 
Dwight;  but  D.  says  he  did.  I  hope  you  can  read  this;  am 
still  a  little  excited  over  the  affair." 

The  "  big  boy  "  Walter,  referred  to,  was  not  so  very  big, 
but  his  development,  up  to  this  period,  had  not  brought  him 
beyond  the  epoch  of  savagery.  He  was  a  denizen,  much  of 
the  time,  of  the  streets;  and  was  noted  for  his  prowess  in  fur- 
thering the  interests  of  his  tribe,  or  "  gang,"  if  the  technical 
word  may  be  used. 

Reading  this  portion  of  this  paper  one  feels  somewhat  as 
if  reading  the  first  part  of  the  Divina  Commedia.  Yet  there 
is  the  necessity  of  meeting  just  such  problems — mean  and 
petty  as  they  are.  Then,  too,  to  a  brave  mood  there  is  a 
glint  of  comicality  about  them.  They  have,  too,  their  part 
to  play  in  shaping  the  divine.  Moreover,  they  are  excep- 
tional, though  crowded  upon  a  principal.  Like  Scott's  law- 
yer, he  is  the  chimney  for  most  of  fhe  smoke  of  the  school. 

To  proceed.  There  was  a  little  girl  who  had  been  sick. 
Her  hair  had  been  cut  close.  That,  to  the  children,  seemed 
ludicrous.     And,  with  unthinking  cruelty,  they  had  made 
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fun  about  it.  The  matter  was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
the  following  penciled  note  to  her  teacher: 

"  Dear  Teacher  will  you  please  let  Dollie  out  a  little  early, 
yesterday  she  was  followed  by  all  the  School  Children  they 
chased  her  all  the  way  home  from  school  and  called  her  bald 
head  and  hit  and  some  bad  boy  kicked  her  she  is  afraid  to 
go  to  School  but  I  want  her  to  learn  she  has  been  a  very  sick 
girl  please  see  to  it  and  you  will  Oblige ." 

Of  course  that  was  an  exaggeration,  about  the  whole 
school  following  the  child.  I  went  to  the  class  and  called 
"  Dollie  "  out  in  the  hall — a  sweet  little  brown-eyed  girl, 
with  a  handkerchief  tied  over  her  funny  little  head.  It  was 
indeed  laughable — but  not  when  one  thought  how  it  might 
make  her  feel  if  she  heard  the  laugh.  So  I  went  through 
some  twenty  classes,  and  had  made  as  many  appeals  to  the 
children  not  to  make  fun  at  other  people's  expense;  and  got 
as  ready  and  beautiful  response  as  one  could  wish. 

"  He  spake,  and  to  confirm  his  words  outflew" 
Fifties  of  willing  hands  upraised  in  air. 

Only,  later,  some  forgot  themselves  again;  and  the  appeal 
had  to  be  repeated. 

It  is  this  re-  and  re-repetition  that  wearies  one;  yet  one 
must  meet  each  new  case  as  if  it  was  alone.  Impatience 
should  not  muddy  the  means  of  moral  cleansing.  So  bear 
with  this  further  letter: 

"  Dear  Sir,  I  think  I  have  considered  this  matter  long 
enough  and  to  day  Charles  has  once  more  complained  to  me 

about  E.  B .     Charles  says  that  he  punched  him  in  the 

stomach.  Mr.  Luqueer  I  would  like  you  to  see  to  this  mat- 
ter at  once. 

"  I  request  you  to  ask  Charles  teacher  if  he  behaves  well 
or  if  he  doesn't.  If  this  matter  is  a  fault  on  Charles  part  I 
am  willing  to  chestize  [sic]  him.   .  ." 

We  are  approaching,  as  hinted  by  the  line  above,  the  un- 
happy problem  of  corporal  punishment.  Still  another  hint 
must  be  given,  by  a  letter  from  a  father  of  a  pupil.  The 
father  is  a  fireman;  and,  having  gained  his  position  by  civil- 
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service  examination,  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  commercial 
value  of  education.     The  letter  runs: 

"  I  was  very  much  surprised  in  Jimmie  not  Promoted  I 
did  all  I  could  to  help  him  I  have  lerned  him  his  examples 
away  apast  his  grade  and  as  for  his  spelling  he  has  not  had 
any  work  home  for  two  weeks  or  more  his  Teacher  never  let 
me  know  about  his  lessons  only  his  conduct  so  I  thought 
they  were  all  right  if  there  is  any  way  in  promoting  him  I 
would  be  very  much  pleased  in  doing  so  but  I  will  ask  you  to 
look  after  his  conduct  if  he  does  not  behave  himself  you  punish 
him  and  get  him  afraid  of  you  [not  italicized  in  original]. 

"  I  remain  His  Father 

Mr. ." 

The  first  part  of  this  letter  permits  a  short  digression. 
Another  boy,  Denis  W.,  was  "  left  back."  Next  day  he 
did  not  come  to  school.  Inquiry  was  made;  and  the  follow- 
ing note  was  received: 

"...  the  Reson  I  dident  Send  dennis  to  school  I  think 
he  ought  to  be  promoted  he  dont  seem  to  learn  anything  in 
that  class." 

Ah,  Denis,  perhaps  a  "  Reson  "  or  two  might  be  given  for 
thy  not  learning!  But  to  return  to  letters  giving  parents' 
view  of  punishment. 

When  a  boy  was  repeatedly  disobedient — some  of  us  make 
so  many  demands  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  others  not 
to  be  disobedient — I  often  asked  to  see  the  parent.  There 
was,  for  instance,  a  Charles  K.  He  said  his  mother  could  not 
understand  English;  so  I  wrote  as  best  I  could: 

"  Karl  ist  ungehorsam  gewesen.  Bitte  kommen  Sie  mit 
ihm  ebensobald  wie  moglich." 

To  which  this  response  was  received: 

"  Verzeihen  Sie  bitte  das  ich  nicht  mit  komme,  da  ich 
iiihle  nicht  gut.  Wenn  Karl  ungehorsam  ist,  dann  strafen 
Sie  ihn  dafiir.     Werde  aber  Montag  kommen." 

A  teacher  received  this  note  in  regard  to  one  of  her  delin- 
quents: 

"...  I  hope  you  will  punish  him  and  you  will  oblige  me 
he  is  very  stuborn  and  brings  on  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 
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The  same  teacher  was  sent  this  counsel  from  another 
mother  to  whom  she  had  written: 

"  if  Henry  will  not  do  as  you  tell  him  bring  him  before  the 
princable  and  let  him  give  him  a  good  whiping  as  I  did  not 
know  he  was  so  bad  as  you  say  he  if  he  will  not  obey  you  turn 
him  over  to  the  Truant  Officer  and  oblige ." 

The  sang-froid  with  which  some  of  the  children  were  con- 
signed by  their  parents  to  that  Black  Douglas,  the  truant 
officer,  reveals  one  influence,  at  least,  that  made  them  the 
trouble  they  seemed. 

Again  the  same  teacher  received  this  note: 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  John's  bad  conduct  in  School, 
his  Father  chastised  him  and  hopes  he  will  be  better  in 
future.  If  he  dont  obey  you  just  hand  him  over  to  the 
Principle  and  let  him  chastise  him  we  wont  say  anything." 

This  last  note  was  written  in  a  good  hand.  The  mother 
is  intelligent  and  kind.  There  is  a  picture  of  her  now  in  my 
memory.  It  was  Christmas  time.  The  parents  had  been 
invited  to  attend  the  school  exercises.  This  mother  came, 
carrying  her  baby  up  the  high  stairs.  My  ears  still  hear  the 
crying  of  the  little  one,  who  did  not,  as  yet,  understand 
school  exercises,  and  so  added  to  the  programme  in  a  way 
not  expected.  However,  a  laugh  by  the  other  children  hurt 
nothing;  and  there  was  the  brave  mother  soothing  her  little 
one  to  be  quiet.  Brave,  I  say — for  here  is  a  glimpse,  fur- 
nished by  a  teacher,  of  another  of  her  sons: 

"  Sam  has  given  me  considerable  trouble.  May  I  see  his 
mother?  " 

Sammy,  I  can  see  thee  now,  with  thy  black  eyes,  and  thy 
hair  brushed  up  straight,  and  thy  little  fists  so  ready  for 
offense, — always  explained  by  thee,  as  defense, — and  thy 
open  mouth,  with  lip  curling  in  defiance,  A — a — !  But  is 
there  not  excuse  for  thee?  Here,  from  the  teacher  who  had 
thy  class,  is  a  note  telling  of  thy  troublous  environment: 

"  James  has  struck  Sam  in  the  face  after  disobeying  me  all 
day.  He  now  threatens  to  strike  Sam  in  the  street.  He 
needs  a  punishment  badly.  I've  tried  all  anyone  can."  But 
to  return  to  the  parents'  view.     The  following  letter  reveals 
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this,  and  also  some  of  the  conditions  which  the  school  had 
to  meet  and  to  overcome. 

"  Hoping  that  you  will  not  think  me  over  officious  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  2  boys.  .  .  They  have  several 
times  to  my  knowledge,  induced  boys  to  play  truants  with 
them,  theyr  latest  victims  being  yesterday  my  own  two  sons 
...  of  the  4th  primary.     They  never  played  truant  before. 

"  My  husband  gave  them  a  severe  whipping  for  it,  but  I 
know  that  the  parents  of  the  other  two  boys  do  not  care 
much. 

"  It  would  be  worth  investigating  this  neighborhood,  as 

there  are  boys  at  274  and  also  here  at  273 ave.  a  girl, 

that  never  go  to  school,  being  kept  home  by  parents. 

"  If  you  think  that  my  boys  ought  to  be  punished  by  you 
also,  I  will  not  object.  .  ." 

These  letters  are,  perhaps,  enough  to  indicate  the  general 
attitude  of  the  parents,  when  consulted  as  to  the  best  means 
of  dealing  with  their  boys  when  "  troublesome  "  in  school. 
Of  course  the  vast  majority  of  the  boys  never  made  repeated 
or  apparently  malicious  trouble;  and,  with  these,  ordinary 
patience  and  effort  at  enlisting  interest  in  the  work  on  hand 
were  all  the  discipline  needed.  The  parents  of  most  of  these, 
I  presume,  did  not  resort  to  the  rod  nor  advise  its  use  by 
teachers.  One  mother  told  me  that  her  method  of  punish- 
ment was  to>  put  her  boy  to  bed:  that,  for  him,  did  better 
than  any  whipping.  But  there  were  other  boys  and  other 
parents — for  instance:  One  boy  did  something  to  displease 
his  teacher,  and  was  sent  from  the  room  to  me.  I  wanted 
to  see  what  sort  of  a  home  he  had;  and  if  that  could  give  me 
any  help  in  dealing  with  him.  I  found  the  mother  ironing 
in  the  kitchen.  There  were  few  evidences  of  comfort  about, 
and  nothing  that  spoke  of  beauty  or  refinement.  Labor 
was  there;  and  perhaps  sometimes  the  hushed  moment  of 
the  Angelus  had  been  there  also.  But  I  could  not  see  it  in 
the  face  of  the  mother.  When  I  asked  her  advice  as  to  how 
best  to  deal  with  her  son,  she  went  to  the  wall  and  took 
from  a  nail  a  wide  leather  strap,  partly  cut  into  strips,  like 
a  cat-o'-nine  tails.     This  was  her  instrument  of  discipline. 
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Her  advice  to  me  was  to  the  effect:  if  he  gives  trouble, 
whip  him. 

There  was  another  boy  of  the  third  primary.  He  was  sent 
to  me  "  to  discipline."  I  asked  him  if  his  mother  was  at 
home.  "  No,"  he  said.  I  found  her  at  home,  however. 
She  had  a  shawl  wrapped  about  her  head,  and  had  been  put- 
ting out  clothes  on  the  lines  stretched  from  the  house  to 
the  high  pole  beyond.  To  the  unknowing  stranger  the  face 
seemed  forbidding  and  virago-like.  When  she  learned  that 
her  son  had  caused  his  teacher  annoyance,  she  bent  over 
him,  and,  shaking  her  hand,  almost  hissed  at  him:  "  Du 
jung  Teufel,  du! "  And,  after  I  went  away,  I  heard  a 
cry  as  if  she  had  struck  him.  The  boy  returned  to  school, 
none  the  better  for  such  treatment;  and,  wonder  of  human 
nature!  not  much  the  worse  for  it.  Then  the  teacher  would 
bear  with  him  again  as  long  as  she  could;  and  a  note  would 
perhaps  be  written  home  to  his  father,  asking  him  to  come 
and  see  her.  On  one  occasion  the  father  came  to  see  me, 
also;  and,  with  his  son  standing  by,  said,  in  effect:  You  treat 
him  too  kindly;  "give  him  a  good  lick,  I  won't  make  no 
complaint." 

In  the  same  class.  I  was  called  to  the  room,  one  morning, 
— this  is  all  so  long  ago  I  can  see  a  ludicrous  side  to  it, — and 

the  teacher  pointed  out  a  certain  John ,  who  had  thrown 

a  cranberry  at  the  wall,  making  an  unsightly  red  stain  on  the 
plaster.  John  was  sent  home  for  cloth  and  soap  to  wash  the 
spot  away.  In  the  hall  he  burst  out  crying,  saying  that,  if 
he  were  sent  home,  his  mother  would  flog  him.  The  boy's 
fear  told  the  method  of  government  at  his  home. 

Instances  such  as  these  might  be  multiplied.  But  these 
suffice  to  show  that  the  children  the  new  school  had  to  care 
for  were  used  to  severity,  unwise  and  impatient  as  it  was. 
I  hated  to  use  the  rattan.  But  was  it  better  to>  shirk  the 
responsibility,  putting  the  work  of  chastisement  upon  the 
parents  who,  I  knew,  would  punish  with  anger,  and  cruelly? 
It  seemed  best  to  use  it,  and  I  did;  but  always  under  self- 
protest.  It  seemed  such  a  miserable  way.  But  it  was  diffi- 
cult, at  first,  always  to  choose  one's  own  way  of  disciplining. 
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Some  teachers  had  classes  they  could  not  control  easily  and 
gently.  They  felt  that,  unless  they  had  the  support  back  of 
them  which  would  crush  insubordination,  they  would  fail. 
It  was  this  feeling  that  had  to  be  met.  Some  of  us  had 
yet  to  gain  confidence  and  power,  and  a  strong  patience  that 
could  win  a  class  without  inflicting  bodily  pain. 

But  to  put  ourselves  at  the  point  of  view  of  these  teachers. 
I  have  a  hundred  or  more  notes  sent  to  the  office  with  boys 
whom  the  teachers  wished  to  have  "  something  "  done  with. 
A  few  of  these  will  help  us  to  appreciate  the  problem  of  dis- 
cipline set  by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Here  is  a  note  from 
a  teacher,  who  did  excellently  with  a  class  of  little  boys,  but 
who,  when  given  older  ones,  became  almost  discouraged: 

"  Master is  very  insolent  to  me.     When  I  speak  to 

him,  he  answers  back  in  language  that  is  not  nice.  I  asked 
him  to  leave  the  room.  He  went  out  one  door,  and  came  in 
the  other,  causing  a  laugh,  in  the  room." 

The  following  notes  were  received  from  a  teacher  who, 
sometimes,  seemed  almost  to  invite  attack  from  her  boys: 

i.  "  I  want  this  boy  punished  for  giving  impudence." 

2.  "  This  boy  is  amusing  himself  by  throwing  papers 
around  the  room.     Please  punish  him." 

Having  tried  to  make  peace  without  "  punishment,"  I 
later  received  notes  of  this  kind: 

3.  "  I  have  spoken  to  this  boy  about  six  times  this  morn- 
ing.    Please  do  something  with  him." 

4.  "  This  boy  has  disobeyed  me  at  least  five  times  since 
the  noon  recess." 

5.  "  These  two  boys  were  yelling  while  I  was  out  of  the 
room." 

6.  "  I  told  this  boy  to  come  and  get  a  piece  of  paper  and 
he  sung  out  'Ah!'" 

7.  "  I  am  tired  of  talking  to  this  boy.  Will  you  please  do 
something  with  him." 

8.  "  This  boy  is  talking  continually  and  annoying  all 
around  him." 

This  last  was  the  son  of  a  burly  policeman.  The  little 
boy  was  as  brave  as  a  lion.     His  father  knew  his  fear,  sub- 
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sequent  to  whipping,  was  short-lived.  Yet  he  advised  me  to 
use  the  rod  on  him.  How  sometimes  one  almost  sickened  at 
this  advice !  Yet  it  had  to  be  taken  as  if  it  were  quite  proper. 
One  might  not  show  distaste  for  parental  views  in  the 
presence  of  the  children.  Happily,  need  for  that  advice 
gradually  grew  rarer,  as  fewer  occasions  were  given  for 
misbehavior. 

But  this  was  not  in  a  day.  The  following  notes  show  the 
difficulties  of  another  teacher: 

1.  "I  should  like  to  send  home.     He  has  refused, 

several  times,  to  do  as  he  is  told." 

2.  "  Will  you  kindly  come  to  the  room  and  tend  to  Master 
K.  Whenever  there  is  a  drawing  lesson,  it  is  accompanied 
by  disorder,  and,  if  the  first  offender  could  be  punished  in 
some  way,  I  might  be  able  to  have  quiet  lessons." 

3.  "  Please  keep  S.  in  your  office  until  he  knows  how  to 
behave.  I  do  not  care  to  have  him  sulk  in  the  room,  for  no 
reason  at  all." 

4.  "  I  have  received  two  new  scholars  in  my  room  this 
afternoon,  and  have  decided  that,  from  now  on,  I  must  have 
order  in  my  room.  J.  deliberately  put  his  fingers  to  his 
mouth  and  whistled,  although  many  times  he  has  been 
warned  about  this.  Now  I  cannot  have  this  any  longer,  as 
J.  has  had  too  many  chances." 

From  another  teacher: 

"  John  disturbs  the  whole  class,  and  I  cannot  have  him  in 
the  class." 

Little  wonder!  John  was  unkempt  and  dirty.  Unless 
one  could  look  deeply,  he  was  repulsive.  His  father  was  out 
of  work.  The  mother  visited  me.  She  was  in  tears.  "  I 
can't  do  anything  with  him,"  she  said.  "  I'm  whipping  him 
all  the  time.  His  sister  is  as  nice  a  little  girl  as  ever  drew 
breath.  She's  ashamed  to  own  him.  Sometimes  she  sees 
him  running  on  Manhattan  Avenue;  and  she  says,  '  For 
God's  sake,  mamma,  never  let  him  come  see  me.'  Some- 
times I  ask  him  to  go  chop  wood — I  have  to  beat  him.  He 
splits  a  few  pieces;  and  then  he's  out  the  cellar  way,  and 
running  around,   playing   somewhere."     Need   enough   for 
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patience  in  the  school,  in  trying  to  make  him  self-respecting 
and  respected  by  others. 

The  following  are  notes  from  a  teacher  acting  as  substi- 
tute, who  had  many  years'  "  experience." 

1.  "  Will  you  kindly  induce  Jas.  to  understand  I  will  not 
tolerate  his  sly  insolence.  I  have  to  stand  over  him  to  in- 
duce any  kind  of  obedience  or  silence.  He  constantly  tries 
to  evade  justice." 

2.  "  Will  you  kindly  assist  Master  D.  to  realize  I  will  not 
take  any  impertinence  from  him." 

3.  "Will  you  kindly  [the  bitter  sweet  of  this!]  punish 
Chas.  for  constantly  whistling  and  disturbing  recitations? 
I  have  detected  and  seen  him  do  this  three  times  this  a.  m. 
He  is  the  boy  I  reported  last  week." 

4.  "  Jas. insists  on  doing  his  way  instead  of  mine,  and 

labors  under  the  impression  he  is  one  of  the  few  not  to  re- 
ceive punishment  for  offense. 

"  He  is  also  impertinent!  " 

No  doubt,  James,  you  were  very  aggravating.  Here  is 
another  of  your  misdeeds: 

James  was  sent  to  me  for  disorder  in  the  class.  He  was 
fat,  and  merry  as  he  was  large.  I  talked  to  him;  and  sent 
back  word  that  he  wished  to  do  better.  "  Let  us  have  pa- 
tience," I  said,  "  and  try  to  win  him."  On  his  return  he  read 
the  note.  He  entered  the  room;  and,  handing  the  note  to 
the  teacher,  said  triumphantly,  loud  enough  to  be  heard, 
"  I'm  to  be  won,  I  am!  " 

The  mother  of  this  boy  had  called  on  me.  She  did  not 
mind  at  all  having  the  boys  rattaned  on  the  hand.  She  her- 
self did  not  punish;  but  then  they  did  not  obey  her.  Her 
"  husband  gets  so  mad  he  doesn't  listen  to  anything,  but 
hits  them  on  hand,  face,  back,  all  over."  She  could  under- 
stand how  hard  it  was  for  a  teacher  to  have  fifty:  she  had 

five.     Another    son    of   hers,    Michael   , — also    in    the 

school, — was  taken  to  the  church,  once  or  twice  a  week,  to 
have  his  feet  blessed;  they  ailed  him. 

Perhaps  a  line  or  two  from  Guy  Mannering  would  sketch 
this  mother,  and  others;  and  would  hint  at  their  excuse. 
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Dandie  Dinmont's  children  had  been  misbehaving. 
"  This  is  the  gudewife's  fault,"  said  he — "  she  will  gie  the 
bairns  a'  their  ain  way." 

"  Me?  Lord  help  me,"  said  Ailie,  who  at  that  moment 
entered,  "how  can  I  help  it?  I  have  naething  else  to  gie 
them,  poor  things!  " 

From  another  teacher: 

1.  "Will  you  kindly  punish  John  for  using  very  profane 
language  to  a  boy  in  the  room?  " 

2.  "  These  seven  boys  were  very  noisy  while  I  was  busy 
with  a  lady  in  the  hall.     Will  you  kindly  punish  them?  " 

3.  "  Harvey  has  begun  the  morning  by  throwing  things 
around  the  floor  and  playing  with  them." 

4.  "  Patrick  and  John  have  annoyed  me  very 

much  by  laughing  and  talking." 

Patrick  was  thirteen  years  old.  He  had  been  reported 
more  than  once.  Sometimes  I  used  to  keep  him  in  the 
office,  busied  at  reading  or  drawing.  I  wanted  to  see  if 
there  was  not  some  way  of  approach  to  his  better  nature. 
Alone,  he  was  as  "  good  "  as  one  could  wish.  But  the  school 
must  teach  the  boys  to  live  properly  in  association  with 
others.  However,  upon  return  to  class,  some  new  mischief 
would  be  discovered.  On  one  occasion  of  his  being  re- 
ported, I  went  home  with  him.  He  lived  over  a  saloon  on 
K.  Avenue — "  Battle  Row,"  as  it  was  sometimes  omi- 
nously called.  At  the  door,  he  hung  back;  and,  when  I  be- 
gan to  go  up  the  stairs,  away  he  ran.  Looking  at  his  home 
I  did  not  see  why  he  was  not  worse.  The  room  was  bare 
and  untidy  enough.  At  the  moment,  the  inmates  were 
gathered  about  a  peddler  and  his  basket.  An  older  brother 
— Lombroso  would  take  him  with  avidity — was  peering 
through  one  of  those  little  ivory  watch-charms,  which  mag- 
nify a  view  of  Niagara  or  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  was  not  a 
time  for  counsel-taking  as  to  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
Patrick.  But  enough  was  seen  and  heard  to  account  for 
Patrick.     Tout  savoir  c'est  tout  pardonner. 

Later,  both  these  boys  of  the  above  note  were  arrested 
for  stealing. 
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It  was  to  meet  boys  on  this  plane  that  corporal  punish- 
ment was  resorted  to.  What  a  relief  it  was  as  the  spirit  of  the 
place  gradually  grew  better;  and  less  and  less  emphasis  had  to 
be  put  on  the  disciplinary  part,  while  the  educational  and 
sympathetic  part  grew  larger.  The  time  is  near  at  hand,  I 
believe,  when  definite  prohibition  of  corporal  punishment 
should  be  made.  At  present  the  principal  is  permitted  to 
inflict  it.  Sometimes,  when  he  refuses  to  resort  to  it, 
teachers  think  their  authority  has  not  sufficient  backing. 
Were  the  permission  withdrawn,  this  mode  of  support  would 
not  be  looked  for;  and  a  better  would  be  found. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  finding  much  fault  with  any 
one  of  the  teachers.  Every  one  of  them  did  brave,  true 
work:  some  of  it  was  heroic.  To  meet  the  case  properly  was 
beyond  our  immediate  power,  that  was  all.  For  instance, 
there  was  a  boy  about  fourteen,  who  would  prove  difficult 
for  almost  anyone.  He  had  had  a  bad  record,  especially  for 
truancy,  in  another  school.  His  father  advised  severity. 
He  himself  had  beaten  him,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  do  any 
good.  He  could  not  believe  his  son's  word  regarding  at- 
tendance; and  notes  mailed  to  the  house  were,  he 
thought,  intercepted.  So  I  gave  him  ten  different  num- 
bers, and  said  that,  every  day  at  three  o'clock,  his 
son  would  come  to  me  for  a  note,  headed  with  one  of 
those  numbers.  This  was  to  prevent  forgery.  The  notes 
which  certified  full  attendance  for  the  day  were  taken 
home  unchanged.  The  others  were  altered.  For  in- 
stance, one  note  which  stated:  "  Fred  has  been  here  this 
afternoon,"  was  made  to  read,  "  Fred  has  been  here  to-day." 
Something  of  the  intelligence  of  the  father  may  be  guessed 
by  the  fact  that  though  the  change,  in  several  cases,  was 
very  plain,  the  notes  were  accepted  unchallenged.  Upon 
visiting  the  house  I  again  found  excuse,  enough  to  stop 
the  mouth  of  blame,  but  not  to  suggest  a  quick  remedy. 
No  one  was  there  during  the  day  to  make  it  a  home,  save 
the  grandfather.  The  lean  and  bony  horsehair  sofa  typified 
the  general  condition  of  things.  It  was  a  place  for  mere  ex- 
istence. The  first  time  I  went  I  asked  if  the  mother  were 
living.     "  Mit  anderm  Mann,"  was  the  reply. 
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VI 


But  we  turn  to  a  brighter  side.  After  all,  we  have  been 
speaking  of  the  exceptional.  We  have  no  right  to  let  the 
misbehavior  of  the  few,  nor  our  own  inability  to  deal  with  it, 
hinder  us  from  meeting  with  glad  appreciation  the  sweet  and 
lovely  traits  that  are  so  common. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  class  from  which,  and  about  which,, 
a  complaint  is  the  rarest  thing  heard.  The  secret  is  in  the 
teacher.  Quiet  and  self-controlled  in  her  manner,  she  im- 
parts quietness  and  self-control  to  her  class.  She  has 
planned  the  work  for  the  day,  so  there  is  no  nervous  grasping 
after  something  to  fill  up  time  or  to  startle  attention.  The 
children,  by  a  beautiful  art,  that  almost  hides  itself,  are  kept 
naturally  interested.  They  are  not  disturbed  by  a  visitor; 
and  you  go  away  thinking  what  happy  children  they  are,  and 
fortunate  to  be  in  such  an  atmosphere.  There  were  classes 
of  which  this  was  always  true;  and  hours  of  this  experience 
were  had  by  all. 

One  morning  a  teacher  of  a  class  of  girls  was  absent. 
Usually  a  teacher's  absence  causes  trouble.  But  in  this  case 
it  occasioned  a  pleasant  discovery.  It  was  proved  that  that 
class  could  govern  itself.  Opening  the  door,  I  found  one  of 
the  little  pupils  conducting  the  reading  lesson;  the  others 
were  reciting  with  perfect  seriousness.  The  whole  spirit  of 
the  room  was  that  of  quiet  industry.  It  was  worth  the  see- 
ing— the  earnest  face  and  eyes  of  the  little  teacher,  and  the 
willing  deference  in  the  manner  of  her  classmates.  They 
evidently  had  a  high  idea  of  the  teacher's  office.  Though 
the  test  was  not  applied  long,  while  it  lasted  it  was  met 
beautifully.  This  would  seem  a  result  of  the  best  sort  of 
discipline. 

Hardly  more  than  one  phase  of  the  life  of  the  new  school 
has  been  touched  upon;  but  perhaps  enough  has  been  said 
to  indicate  its  progress,  and  to  suggest  at  least  the  need  of 

its  influence  in  the  neighborhood. 

Frederic  L.  Luqueer 
Public  School  No.  22, 
Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 


Ill 

PRACTICAL  LINES  OF  CHILD-STUDY  FOR  THE 

TEACHER  x 

The  child-study  movement  is  still  in  its  infancy.  It  has 
spread  with  surprising  rapidity  and  has  been  received  with 
unexpected  enthusiasm,  and  yet  its  meaning  is  only  partially 
understood  by  the  great  body  of  educators.  To  many  the 
movehient  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  study  of  infants,  or, 
at  most,  only  to  children  in  the  primary  grades.  On  this 
point  Professor  Earl  Barnes  says,  "  The  term  child-study  is 
unfortunate  in  seeming  to  be  limited  to  the  period  of  in- 
fancy. The  new  movement,  felt  all  over  our  country  to-day, 
is  much  wider  than  this.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  direct, 
inductive,  quantitative  study  of  the  natural  history  of  human 
beings."  It  is  this  broader  meaning  of  the  word  that  is  ac- 
cepted by  every  true  student  of  childhood,  be  he  philosopher, 
scientist,  teacher,  or  parent. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  child-study  is  to  know  man 
better,  and  this  makes  it  necessary  to  study  not  only  his 
beginning,  but  his  growth,  maturity,  and  final  decay.  The 
extent  and  importance  of  this  movement  become  the  more 
apparent  when  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  one  subject 
from  which  all  others  radiate,  and  into  which  all  will  finally 
concentrate,  is  the  study  of  humanity. 

The  spirit  of  this  movement  is  the  same  scientific  spirit 
which  is  causing  such  radical  changes  in  the  teaching  of 
history,  literature,  language,  science,  etc.,  and  is  attributable 
to  the  scientific  age  in  which  we  are  now  living.  In  all 
these  studies  the  thought  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  a 
better  understanding  of  human  nature,  and  means  another 
step  in  the  progress  toward  a  scientific  pedagogy. 

1  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  Child-Study  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Thursday,  July  8,  1897. 
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In  its  broadest  sense  child-study  is  limited  to  no  age  or 
class  of  individuals,  but  covers,  with  equal  importance,  the 
whole  field  of  education.  It  includes  not  only  the  studies 
carried  on  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  child,  but  also 
the  systematic  efforts  made  to  adapt  the  various  courses  of 
study  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  children. 

The  methods  pursued  in  child-study  vary  greatly,  depend- 
ing largely  upon  the  opportunity  and  purposes  of  the  persons 
using  them.  They  include,  in  the  first  place,  the  many  un- 
directed observations  of  parents,  teachers,  and  others,  as  the 
result  of  direct  contact  with  children.  In  this  way  consider- 
able knowledge  of  childhood  has  been  gained  without  a 
thought  of  its  having  anything  to  do  with  child-study.  But 
the  greatest  difficulty  with  this  aimless  method  is  its  lack  of 
system  and  purpose,  besides  the  knowledge  gained  is  usually 
of  such  an  incoherent  character  that  it  cannot  be  imparted 
with  value  to  others.  Most  of  our  dealing  with  children  is  a 
matter  of  experiment;  and,  unwise  as  many  of  these  experi- 
ments prove  to  be,  they  would  not  seem  so  disappointing  if 
the  results  could  be  so  utilized  as  to  make  the  repetition  of 
the  experiment  unnecessary. 

In  the  second  place  we  have  the  method  of  systematic 
observation,  which  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  normal 
method,  on  account  of  its  more  common  use  in  normal 
schools.  According  to>  this  method  the  student  is  directed 
to  make  careful  observations  of  the  various  activities  of 
children;  the  main  object  being  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  student  to  the  personality  of  the  child,  and  to  enable  her 
to  give  accurate  pen-pictures  of  what  she  sees.  This  method 
varies,  of  course,  with  the  advancement  of  the  student,  from 
the  mere  recording  of  a  single  observation  to  a  careful  study 
of  many  observations.  It  is  one  of  the  best  methods  for  the 
teacher,  as  it  requires  but  little  preparation  and  offers  an 
opportunity  for  much  valuable  study  of  children  without  in 
any  way  attracting  their  attention.  It  brings  the  teacher 
into  closer  contact  with  the  child,  increases  her  sympathy 
for  children,  and  leads  her  to  a  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  their  individuality. 
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Somewhat  allied  to  the  above  method  of  observation, 
though  usually  much  more  intensive,  is  the  method  used  so 
successfully  by  Taine,  Darwin,  Preyer,  Miss  Shinn,  Mrs. 
Hall,  and  others,  in  which  the  various  activities  of  a  single 
child  are  carefully  observed  and  recorded,  and,  perhaps,  con- 
clusions reached  regarding  the  order  of  development.  The 
observations  extend  over  several  years,  and,  to  be  valuable 
to  others,  require  much  intelligence  and  patience  on  the  part 
of  the  investigator.  The  importance  of  this  plan  of  study 
is  apparent;  but,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  frequent  access 
to  the  child  and  the  sympathetic  relation  which  must  exist 
between  the  observed  and  the  observer,  this  method  seems 
to  be  more  particularly  adapted  to  the  use  of  intelligent 
parents. 

The  next  step  leads  us  to  the  experimental  method,  which 
consists  of  an  extended  series  of  experiments  with  specially 
devised  apparatus  on  a  few  or  many  children,  varying  in  age, 
sex,  etc.  Such  problems  as  attention,  memory-span,  re- 
action time,  sensibility,  fatigue,  etc.,  are  considered,  and  the 
material  used  for  comparative  study.  This  method  differs 
from  that  of  mere  observation  in  that  we  are  here  able  to 
control  the  conditions  under  which  the  material  is  obtained, 
and  the  results,  therefore,  will  be  more  definite  and  accurate. 
But,  on  account  of  the  possible  danger  to  children  of  ill-ad- 
vised experiment,  this  method  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
specialist,  and  should  be  used  with  caution.  There  is  one 
form  of  experimentation,  however, — covering  arrangement 
of  school  buildings,  courses  of  study,  hours  of  work,  effect 
of  play,  health  of  children,  etc., — that  every  teacher 
can  carry  on  with  profit  to  the  children  as  well  as  to 
herself. 

Another  method  which  needs  mentioning  is  the  one  used 
with  such  promise  in  many  fields  of  investigation,  especially 
in  such  subjects  as  social  and  political  science,  economics, 
etc.  It  is  known  as  the  statistical  method,  and  consists  in 
gathering  data,  under  similar  conditions,  from  thousands  of 
persons,  differing  in  age,  sex,  nationality,  environment,  etc. 
The  material  is  usually  obtained  by  sending  out  carefully 
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prepared  syllabi,  covering  single  traits,  like  anger,  fear,  play, 
ambition,  interest  in  nature,  etc.,  to  a  number  of  colaborers 
who  are  interested  in  collecting  and  returning  data  upon  the 
subjects  desired.  This  material  is  then  collated  in  the  hope 
of  determining,  through  large  averages,  some  basic  princi- 
ples for  guidance  in  future  actions. 

This  method,  as  will  be  seen,  is  of  great  service  in  mapping 
out  general  tendencies,  and  in  preparing  the  way  for  more 
specific  studies  to  follow  later  on.  It  is  also  important  in 
giving  us  the  consensus  of  opinions  on  the  various  subjects 
under  consideration.  Its  chief  value,  however,  depends 
upon  the  importance  and  workableness  of  the  problem  which 
the  syllabus  covers,  and  upon  the  amount  and  uniformity  of 
the  material  obtained.  Under  the  skillful  direction  of  Dr. 
G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Professor  Earl  Barnes,  this  method  has 
produced  some  of  the  most  valuable  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject of  child-study.  It  has  also  been  used,  with  much  profit, 
by  many  a  superintendent  and  teacher,  in  determining  some 
of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  children  in  their  immedi- 
ate vicinity. 

The  personal  reminiscences  of  a  class  of  adults,  covering 
what  remains  of  their  early  feelings  and  experiences,  will  be 
found  of  great  aid  in  suggesting  suitable  syllabi  for  use  in 
the  statistical  method.  Besides,  such  study  brings  us  into 
closer  sympathy  with  child  life,  and  furnishes  us  with  the 
most  important  means  of  correctly  interpreting  the  feelings 
and  actions  of  others.  The  farther  the  individual  is  removed 
from  his  early  experiences,  the  more  difficult  it  is  for  him  to 
come  into  touch  and  sympathy  with  childhood.  Woman 
being  the  more  stable  element  in  the  development  of  the 
race,  and  less  removed  from  her  early  ideas  and  feelings,  be- 
comes the  truest  interpreter  and  the  best  guide  of  children. 
Live  over  again  in  reminiscences  your  early  experiences,  if 
you  would  become  a  great  teacher  of  the  young. 

The  above  methods,  either  singly  or  in  combination,  repre- 
sent fairly  well  the  more  common  ones  now  in  use.  A  more 
complete  description  of  them,  including  others,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Northwestern  Journal  of  Education,  July,  1896,  and  in 
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the  first  number  of  the  Studies  in  Education,  by  Professor 
Earl  Barnes. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  methods  should  become  familiar 
to  every  teacher;  not  simply  through  reading  about  them, 
but  by  actual  experience  with  them,  and  yet  the  method  used 
in  the  study  of  children  is  of  far  less  importance  than  the 
interest,  sympathy,  intelligence,  and  persistence  which  the 
teacher  brings  to  the  work. 

Many  highly  important  lessons  may  be  gained  from  the 
naturalist,  in  his  study  of  plants  or  of  animals,  and  yet,  for  the 
most  part,  the  study  of  children  is  far  more  complex  and  re- 
quires a  higher  degree  of  skill.  No  one  would  hesitate  to  de- 
stroy a  plant  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  and  even  the  life  of  an 
animal  is  usually  held  as  a  secondary  consideration;  but  how 
different  with  the  child.  Here  every  investigation  should 
have,  for  its  purpose,  the  present  as  well  as  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  individual,  and  the  work  must  always  be  carried 
on  with  the  greatest  care,  in  order  to1  avoid  any  possible 
injury. 

Admitting  that  child-study  is  encompassed  with  many 
difficulties,  it  is,  nevertheless,  within  the  reach  of  every 
teacher,  and  promises  greater  returns  for  the  effort  than  any 
other  subject. 

Owing  to  individual  differences  and  the  effect  of  local 
environments  it  is  difficult  to  point  out,  specifically,  the  more 
practical  lines  of  child-study.  Under  suitable  conditions 
any  phase  of  child-study  will  be  found  practical,  and  espe- 
cially so  if  it  increases  our  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
children.  Whatever  stimulates  the  teacher  to  originality 
of  thought,  and  enables  her  to  become  a  real  student,  is 
practical.  For  it  is  in  this  field,  above  all  others,  that 
teachers  are  weak.  The  many  details  of  the  profession,  and 
the  way  in  which  these  have  been  worked  out  for  us  in 
text-books  and  periodicals,  seem  to  militate  against  real 
growth  and  independence  of  thought.  How  proportion- 
ally few  real  investigators  are  found  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  teachers.  The  world  has  come  to  recognize  this  weak- 
ness, and  seldom  calls  upon  the  teacher  for  advice  pertain- 
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ing  to  matters  outside  of  the  schoolroom.  How  different 
with  the  lawyer,  who  is  compelled  to  gather  his  evidence, 
each  time,  from  the  sources,  sift  and  arrange  it,  and  make 
out  his  own  case,  upon  which  he  is  to  win  or  lose.  In  this 
way  he  grows  with  every  case  he  handles,  and  becomes  one 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  community. 

Everything  which  discourages  true  growth  and  origi- 
nality in  the  teacher  is  wrong,  whether  it  be  school  board, 
superintendent,  or  periodical.  Do  not  misunderstand  me — 
mere  dogmatism  is  not  originality,  but  the  reverse.  If  you 
have  discovered  a  new  fact,  you  will  always  be  able  to  make 
it  clear  to  others  by  sufficient  proof. 

I  wish  to  mention  here  a  second  weakness  which  is,  doubt- 
less, familiar  to  you  all,  and  which  is  due,  perhaps,  to  the 
many  demands  made  upon  the  teacher's  time.  It  is  the  de- 
sire to  get  information  quickly — the  short  cuts  to  knowl- 
edge. In  our  summer  schools  and  university  classes, 
teachers  become  very  impatient  when  placed  in  the  libraries 
or  laboratories  to  do  a  piece  of  intensive  work.  They  seem 
to  feel  that  this  is  a  great  waste  of  time,  and  wish  rather  to 
do  extensive  work,  in  order  to  get  a  general  idea  of  all 
the  subjects.  Everyone  knows  how  such  work  destroys 
the  student  spirit  and  undermines  the  real  power  of  the 
teacher. 

The  child-study  movement  seems  to  offer  an  opportunity 
of  overcoming  both  of  these  difficulties,  unless  we  make  the 
grave  mistake,  which  now  seems  probable,  of  studying  chil- 
dren through  books.  With  children  all  about  us, — in  our 
very  homes  and  companionship, — if  we  must  go  to  second- 
hand sources  to  become  acquainted  with  them,  I  pity  the 
profession.     Monitors  we  are,  and  monitors  we  remain. 

I  always  feel  like  retorting  when  the  statement  is  made 
that  teachers  are  unable  to  do  scientific  work.  What  are 
they  able  to  do?  It  is  true  that  the  teacher  is  interested  in 
child-study  more  from  the  standpoint  of  its  direct  application 
to  the  problems  of  education;  nevertheless  he  knows  that 
before  a  fact  can  be  applied,  it  must  be  known;  and  we  all 
know  that  anyone  who  is  able  to  make  accurate  observations, 
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and  classify  them  with  reference  to  some  leading  feature,  is 
able  to  do  scientific  work. 

To  the  average  teacher,  then,  I  would  say,  begin  the  study 
of  children  by  selecting  some  topic  closely  associated  with 
your  school  work,  and  in  which  you  are  especially  interested. 
We  will  assume  that  you  have  selected,  as  a  topic,  "  Chil- 
dren's interests  in  nature."  You  will  now  need  a  good 
notebook,  or,  better  still,  loose  sheets  of  paper,  which  can 
be  arranged  and  rearranged  according  to  convenience,  and 
bound,  later,  into  a  volume.  Some  evening,  when  all  is 
quiet,  write  out  carefully  your  own  recollections  of  interest 
in  nature;  get  some  of  your  friends  to  do  likewise.  Then 
make  a  careful  record  of  all  the  facts  you  possess  regarding 
the  children's  interests  in  nature,  after  which  begin  to  note, 
from  day  to  day,  any  new  facts  that  occur  to  you.  Go  with 
the  children,  whenever  convenient,  on  long  walks,  and  ob- 
serve the  nature  of  their  interest.  Do  not  fail  to  keep  a 
complete  record,  though  you  may  often  wish  to  change  for- 
mer statements.  The  mutual  help  of  other  teachers,  or  of 
the  superintendent,  will  be  found  a  great  aid  in  this  .work; 
nevertheless,  if  you  have  a  fair  amount  of  courage  and  per- 
sistence, you  need  not  hesitate  to  pursue  the  work  alone. 
You  have,  by  this  time,  become  familiar  with  much  of  the 
literature  upon  the  subject,  and  are  ready  to  arrange  a  simple 
list  of  questions  to  be  answered  by  your  own  and  other  chil- 
dren. Compare  the  information  obtained  in  this  way  with 
what  you  have  gained  by  observation.  If  possible,  get  hold 
of  the  best  investigations  on  the  subject,  which  you  will  now 
be  able  to  read  with  intelligence  and  appreciation.  Com- 
pare these  with  your  own  studies.  I  need  not  say  more,  for, 
when  you  have  done  this,  you  will  have  passed  out  of  the 
class  to  whom  I  am  speaking.  It  may  have  required  several 
years,  but  you  will  have  been  happy  in  your  work  and  have 
been  growing  all  the  time.  There  are  other  steps  in  the 
process,  but  you  will  have  already  learned  to  walk. 

Child-study,  to  be  the  most  helpful  to  the  teacher,  must  be 
closely  connected  with  the  daily  lessons  and  duties,  and  yet 
it  should  have  enough  additional  material  and  thought  to 
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give  interest  and  life,  and  enable  the  teacher  to  become  more 
and  more  efficient.  We  should  not  forget  that  it. is  not  what 
we  read  and  hear,  valuable  as  that  may  be,  but  what  we 
think  and  do  that  gives  us  strength  and  character.  We 
should  read  the  literature  by  all  means;  but,  more  than  that, 
we  should  digest  and  classify  it,  using  it  to  strengthen  and 
broaden  our  ideas  or  to  weaken  and  modify  our  views. 

Among  the  most  practical  subjects  for  the  present  I 
should  place:  the  physical  development  of  the  child,  includ- 
ing food,  health,  defects  and  remedies,  exercise,  and  the 
sanitary  condition  of  school  buildings;  influences  at  work  in 
the  formation  of  character;  discipline  and  punishment;  the 
proper  use  to  be  made  of  the  play  instinct  and  motor  ac- 
tivity; children's  interests  in  the  various  subjects  of  study, 
in  outside  work  or  play,  and  their  bearing  on  education ;  pe- 
culiar and  exceptional  children ;  children's  form  of  expression, 
language,  drawing,  writing,  etc.;  fatigue  and  the  proper  ar- 
rangement of  studies.  All  these  subjects,  and  many  more, 
will  be  found  practical  in  any  community  where  the  teachers 
are  imbued  with  the  progressive  spirit. 

G.  W.  A.  Luckey 
University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,   Neb. 


IV 
BIBLE    INSTRUCTION 

The  improvement  in  methods  of  instruction  in  the  last 
decade  has  been  marked.     Some  of  the  most  obvious  princi- 
ples underlying  the  instruction  of  progressive  educators  are: 
'  i.  The  child  is  influenced  most  by  the  things  in  which  he 
has  the  liveliest  interest. 

2.  A  lively  interest  in  a  subject  depends  upon  an  abun- 
dance of  rich,  concrete,  and  related  ideas. 

3.  These  ideas  should  be  approached  through  the  child's 
past  experience  and  intimately  related  to  it. 

4.  The  child  should  be  led  to  do  the  thinking  for  him- 
self. 

These  principles  are  really  laws  of  mental  growth  and  ac- 
tion. They  apply,  therefore,  to  Bible  instruction,  and,  if 
properly  recognized,  would  give  a  much  healthier  tone  to  the 
instruction  in  this  important  and  much  neglected  field. 

The  following  is  the  plan  of  the  introductory  recitation 
to  the  study  of  Joseph,  which  was  carried  on  for  about  eight 
weeks.  The  children  are  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age.  Only 
the  leading  questions  are  given  here,  and  the  substance  of 
the  answers  received  indicated. 

The  Lesson — We  are  now  going  to  study  about  a  sixteen- 
year-old  boy  named  Joseph,  who  was  sold  by  his  brothers  as 
a  slave  to  some  traveling  traders;  and  to  whom,  after  he  had 
gained  great  distinction,  his  brothers  had  to  go  to  buy  pro- 
visions in  a  time  of  famine. 

Since  the  brothers  sold  Joseph  as  a  slave,  what  would  you 
think  was  their  feeling  toward  him?  Let  me  see  then  to- 
day how  the  brothers  came  to  hate  Joseph.  (Aim  of  the 
day's  lesson.)  What  possible  reasons  can  you  think  of 
that  they  might  have  had  for  hating  him?     He  might  have 
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been  mean,  quarrelsome,  cruel,  or  they  might  have  been 
naturally  hateful,  murderous,  etc.  Do  you  think  this  would 
be  the  first  sign  of  ill-feeling  toward  him?  (Angry  looks, 
harsh  words,  severe  treatment,  etc.) 

Perhaps  it  would  help  us  if  we  recall  another  family  in 
which  brothers  lived  unhappily.  The  children  readily  re- 
call the  trouble  between  Jacob  and  Esau.  How  did  the 
trouble  begin  there?  Jacob  wanted  the  birthright.  But 
what  made  him  think  he  could  get  such  a  difficult  thing? 
His  mother  told  him  he  could  get  it  by  deception.  What 
made  Rebecca  so  anxious  for  Jacob  to  have  the  birthright 
when  it  did  not  belong  to  him?  Because  he  was  her  favor- 
ite. Jacob  had  a  favorite  also.  What  reason  could  there 
be  for  Jacob's  loving  one  son  more  than  another?  Perhaps 
one  son  was  brighter  than  the  others,  kinder,  braver.  He 
might  be  the  son  of  his  favorite  wife,  Rachel.  The  children 
had  studied  that  story.  They  recall,  also,  the  causes  which 
made  Jacob  Rebecca's  favorite,  and  offer  them  here.  What 
effect  would  it  have  if,  besides  these  reasons,  the  other  boys 
were  much  older  than  this  one?  Would  the  simple  fact  of 
the  father's  especial  love  for  Joseph  make  trouble?  No,  he 
must  show  it.  In  what  way  might  Jacob  show  his  prefer- 
ence for  Joseph?  In  the  giving  of  pleasant  and  unpleasant 
tasks,  punishments  for  offenses,  etc.;  he  kept  Joseph  near 
himself,  let  him  have  his  own  way,  ride  the  best  horse,  camel, 
etc.  Showed  it,  also,  in  the  distribution  of  presents.  Some 
child  who  may  have  read  or  heard  the  story  says  something 
about  the  coat  of  many  colors.  If  not  mentioned  by  a 
child,  the  teacher  may  mention  it  now.  With  the  ordinary 
coat  no  pretense  was  made  of  its  fitting.  It  was  a  sheep-  or 
goat-skin  with  armholes.  But  what  of  Joseph's?  His  must 
be  of  the  finest  kidskin  probably,  with  hair  on,  spotted,  cut 
to  fit,  and  having  sleeves.  What  do  you  think  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  brothers  would  be  when  they  saw  him  with 
the  coat?  They  would  compare  their  hard  lot  with  his  easy 
one.  "  We  work  like  slaves,  and  he  has  all  the  fun,"  etc. 
When  alone  with  his  brothers,  what  part  and  what  kind  of 
work  will  they  be  likely  to  give  him  to  do?     He  is  too  small 
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to  help  himself  and,  of  course,  will  have  to  do  as  they  wish. 
But  what  can  he  do  when  he  gets  away  from  them?  He 
could  tell  his  father  and  have  them  punished  for  imposing 
upon  him  so,  and  probably  did. 

Now  let  us  see  what  possible  reasons  we  have  found  so  far 
for  the  brothers  being  angry  at  Joseph.  Very  well,  M.,  you 
may  give  them,  and  the  rest  of  us  will  tell  you  at  the  end 
what  you  leave  out  or  have  misunderstood.  M.  relates: 
"  Joseph  was  Jacob's  favorite  son,  because  he  was  the  son  of 
his  favorite  wife,  Rachel,  born  in  Jacob's  old  age,  when  the 
other  sons  but  Benjamin  were  grown;  Joseph  would  be  with 
his  old  father  very  much,  was  beautiful,  strong,  and  bright 
— and  then  everyone  shows  more  affection  for  children  than 
for  grown  people.  Jacob  became  partial  to  Joseph,  giving 
him  the  pleasantest  work  to  do  when  he  gave  him  any;  let 
him  have  his  own  way  about  everything,  let  him  ride  the 
favorite  horse  or  camel,  etc.;  gave  him  the  finest  presents 
and  best  clothes.  Among  other  things  he  gave  him  the 
famous  coat  of  many  colors,  made  of  pieces  of  different 
colors,  made  with  sleeves  and  to  fit,  while  the  brothers'  coats 
consisted  of  whole  skins  with  only  holes  for  the  arms. 
Joseph  wore  the  coat,  too,  where  the  brothers  were  at  work. 
Whenever  they  saw  him  wearing  it  they  were  reminded  that 
Joseph  was  the  favorite  and  had  a  much  easier  time  than 
they.  If  anything  went  wrong  they  were  blamed,  and  they 
were  angry  with  Joseph,  made  ugly  faces,  said  ugly  things, 
and  made  him  do  unpleasant  work  when  they  could.  If  he 
complained  to  his  father  about  his  treatment  they  probably 
called  him  tattle-tale." 

The  reasons  you  have  given  seemio  be  very  probable,  but 
the  principal  one,  the  one  which  caused  very  serious  trouble 
between  Jacob  and  Esau,  we  have  not  mentioned.  The 
children  relate,  from  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  that  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  property  and  the  rulership  to  be  left  to 
the  oldest  son,  much  the  same  as  is  now  the  practice  in  royal 
families;  for  example,  in  that  of  the  German  Empire — other- 
wise, when  William  II.  dies  the  Empire  would  be  divided 
into  six  empires,  for  his  six  sons,  and  thus  become  weak. 
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Did  Jacob's  sons  probably  know  of  any  time  when  that 
custom  had  been  broken?  When?  By  whom?  Why? 
Why  would  they  think  of  it  now?  What  two  would  think 
of  it  most?  Reuben  the  eldest,  and  Joseph  the  favorite. 
Why?  What  will  Reuben  think?  And  Joseph?  To  whom 
would  the  thoughts  be  most  pleasant?  If  Joseph  enjoys 
thinking  about  it,  will  he  be  likely  to  think  about  it  much? 
If  his  mind  dwells  upon  it  during  the  day,  what  is  likely  to 
happen  when  he  goes  to  sleep?  What  might  Joseph  dream? 
He  might  dream  that  he  got  all  the  property,  was  rich,  was 
a  great  ruler,  had  his  brothers  for  his  subjects,  victorious  in 
war,  etc. 

That  is  very  well  thought  out.  Now,  let  me  read  to  you 
what  he  really  did  dream:  "  For,  behold,  we  were  binding 
sheaves  in  the  field,  and  lo,  my  sheaf  arose,  and  also  stood 
upright;  and,  behold,  your  sheaves  stood  round  about,  and 
made  obeisance  to  my  sheaf."  Explain  how  this  dream  is 
like  what  you  thought  he  would  dream. 

Of  course  no  one  can  help  dreaming,  but  Joseph  told  his 
dream  to  his  brothers.  What  did  the  dream  tell  them  about 
Joseph's  thoughts?  If  he  wished  it  to  become  true  and  saw 
that  it  was  possible,  what  temptation  might  he  have? 
What  did  the  brothers  understand  by  the  dream.  What 
would  their  feelings  be  now?  What  do  you  think  they 
would  say?  Let  me  read  what  they  said:  "And  his  breth- 
ren said  to  him,  Shalt  thou  indeed  reign  over  us,  or  shalt 
thou  indeed  have  dominion  over  us?  "  (What  did  they 
mean  to  say  by  these  questions?)  "  And  they  hated  him  yet 
the  more  for  his  dreams  and  for  his  words."  Listen  to  an- 
other dream:  "...  Behold,  I  have  dreamed  a  dream  more; 
and,  behold,  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  eleven  stars  made 
obeisance  to  me."  What  does  that  dream  show  more  than 
the  others?  Going  to  rule  father  and  mother,  also.  You 
know  he  told  the  first  dream;  will  he  keep  this  one  to  him- 
self? Tells  father  and  all.  What  does  that  tell  us  about 
his  character  at  that  time?  He  had  little  tact,  was  thought- 
less of  the  feelings  of  others,  or  was  downright  mean.  Who 
will  feel  the  worse  when  the  dream  is  heard,  the  father  or 
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the  brothers?  Why?  His  father  loves  him,  in  spite  of  his 
shortcomings. 

Now,  who  can  show  how  the  birthright  helped  to  make 
the  brothers  angry  at  Joseph?  A  pupil  relates:  "  It  was  the 
custom  in  those  days  for  the  oldest  son  to  inherit  the  prop- 
erty and  birthright,  but  all  of  these  boys  probably  knew  how 
their  father  had  gotten  it,  although  he  wasn't  the  eldest  son. 
They  would  think  of  this,  but  Reuben  and  Joseph  would 
naturally  think  of  it  most  of  any,  for  Reuben  had  all  to  lose, 
and  Joseph,  as  the  favorite,  would  likely  gain  it.  It  would 
be  pleasant  for  Joseph  to  think  about.  He  thought  about 
it  so  much  that  when  he  slept  he  dreamed  that  his  brothers' 
sheaves  bowed  to  his,  and  that  the  eleven  stars,  the  sun,  and 
the  moon  bowed  also.  He  told  his  dreams  to  the  very  ones 
that  didn't  want  to  hear  them.  They  would  be  angry  be- 
cause it  showed  them  what  he  was  thinking,  and  they  feared 
that  his  dreams  might  come  true.  Jacob,  the  father,  wasn't 
so  angry  as  the  brothers,  because  he  was  proud  of  Joseph, 
although  Joseph  was  not  thoughtful  of  the  feelings  of  his 
brothers  in  telling  such  dreams  to  them.  The  brothers  told 
him  he  need  not  think  he  was  going  to  rule  over  them,  for 
they  would  not  have  it  so.  Jacob  scolded  Joseph  a  little  for 
having  such  a  dream,  but  he  was  not  so  displeased  as  the 
brothers  were  because  he  loved  Joseph  so  very  much."  The 
entire  story  was  read  here  from  the  Bible. 

What  did  we  start  out  to  learn  to-day?  How  Joseph 
gained  the  ill  will  of  his  brothers.  Please  tell  how  it  hap- 
pened. Some  child  relates  the  whole  story.  Usually  no 
corrections  should  be  made  until  the  story  is  fully  told.  Be- 
fore it  is  repeated,  all  corrections  should  be  made  and 
omissions  filled  out;  then  the  contemplated  story  should  be 
given  at  least  once.  The  children  do  not  prepare  for  the 
lesson  and  are  given  no  work  to  do  outside;  they  are  held 
rigidly,  however,  for  the  complete  story  as  brought  out  and 
repeated  in  the  class. 

The  foregoing  plan  is  for  a  single  lesson  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  type.  It  may  be  tested  by  the  principles  above 
given.     Does   it   present   an   abundance  of  rich,   concrete, 
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closely  related  ideas?  Are  they  interesting?  Are  they 
approached  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child  and  explained 
through  his  experience?  Has  the  child  been  led  to  do  his 
own  thinking?  It  is  the  office  of  the  teacher  to  lead  the 
child  through  questions  to  do  his  own  thinking;  he  should 
state  problems  for  solution  that  are  within  the  child's 
ability.     Has  that  been  done  here? 

These  are  fundamental  questions  affecting  all  kinds  of 
instruction,  and,  if  answered  affirmatively,  they  afford  a 
high  standard  for  measuring  the  excellence  of  a  recitation. 

John  W.  Hall 
Franklin  School, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


V 
BEGINNINGS   OF  AN   EDUCATION   SOCIETY 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  in  the  minds  of  most 
parents,  that  modern  school  education  has  grown  to  a  point 
beyond  their  entire  comprehension.  In  earlier  times  this  was 
not  the  case,  for  it  was  more  elementary  and  simple  than  at 
present,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  significance,  it  was  more 
directly  carried  on  under  the  eye  of  the  parent.  He  was 
more  with  the  child  and  had  more  direct  control  over  his 
conduct  and  education.  He  knew  what  he  did,  and  worked 
and  thought  and  felt  with  him. 

Modern  life  has  become  filled  with  new  interests  for  the 
parent,  absorbing  his  time,  and  has  also  furnished  many  new 
ones  for  the  child.  So  each  has  been  gradually  and  almost 
imperceptibly  led  away  from  the  home,  the  center  of  most 
that  is  best  in  the  lives  of  us  all. 

School  education,  keeping  pace  with  social  evolution,  has 
recognized  these  changes,  and  has  been  obliged  to  take  upon 
itself  functions  formerly  quite  foreign  to  it.  More  and  more 
it  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  fitting  the  child  not  only 
intellectually  for  life,  but  ethically  and  physically  as  well. 
As  the  home  training  has  weakened,  the  school  training  has 
become  more  potent  and  dominating.  The  equilibrium  has, 
perhaps,  been  preserved;  the  child  may  be  now  as  well  fitted 
for  citizenship  as  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  ago,  but  he 
grows  up  in  a  changed  environment.  Is  this  the  best  for 
him?  Can  it  make  as  good  a  man  of  him?  Will  be  become 
as  valuable  a  member  of  society?  Will  he  be  the  parent  he 
ought  to  be  to  guide  and  bring  up  his  children?  These  are 
serious  questions,  the  most  serious  questions  that  we  can  ask 
ourselves,  and  were  the  very  ones  that  came  into  my  mind, 
when  our  Brookline  Education  Society  was  formed  and  I 
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was  asked  to  be  its  president.  In  my  attempt  to  answer 
them,  I  found  I  had  no  adequate  knowledge  of  modern 
school  methods,  or  what  education,  from  the  teacher's  stand- 
point, really  was,  and  so,  in  common  with  others  in  our 
society,  I  strove  to  meet  the  teachers  halfway,  tell  them 
what  education,  from  the  parents'  point  of  view,  seemed  to 
be,  and  get  the  results  of  their  training  and  experience. 
We  took  up  problems  of  mutual  interest,  such  as  Home  care 
of  children,  Reading  of  boys  and  girls,  Recreation  and  study, 
Art  in  the  schools,  Music  as  an  educative  force  in  the  com- 
munity, Manual  training,  often  inviting  specialists  from 
abroad  to  lead  in  our  discussions. 

The  parents,  we  found,  asked  the  questions  and  the 
teachers  usually  answered  them,  which  was  what  might  have 
been  expected,  as  the  former  were  necessarily  learners.  The 
result  was  wonderfully  stimulating,  and  led  to  personal  in- 
vestigations and  observations  of  school  methods,  and  some 
practical  contributions.  For  the  first  time,  I  am  quite  sure, 
the  teachers  felt  that  their  work  was  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  parents  before  apathetic  or  wholly  uninterested. 
By  such  direct  personal  contact  a  sudden  insight,  of  a  most 
illuminating  nature,  was  acquired  by  the  parents  of  what  the 
teachers  were  doing,  and  the  teachers  gained  a  knowledge 
they  had  never  before  possessed  of  the  needs  of  the  parents. 
The  Education  Society  served  as  a  clearing  house,  as  it  were, 
for  the  brightest,  best,  and  most  progressive  ideas  of  edu- 
cation. 

It  may  be  that  we  have  been  fortunate  in  Brookline,  for 
our  standing  committee,  as  well  as  all  members  of  our  so- 
ciety, have  been  allowed  free  access  to  our  schools;  at  any 
rate,  we  have  made  the  progress  that  we  have,  partly  be- 
cause the  doors  of  all  our  schools  have  been  freely  opened 
to  every  inquirer,  and  nothing  has  had  to  be  taken  for 
granted. 

You  ask  for  the  results:  let  me  first  point  out  a  few  of  the 
tangible  ones,  and  then  briefly  indicate  the  more  subtle  and 
underlying  ones,  which  are,  after  all,  the  test  of  what  has 
been  accomplished.     I  have  already  spoken  of  subjects  dis- 
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cussed  at  our  general  meetings.  I  will  next  allude  to  the 
work  of  our  standing  committees.  Our  lecture  committee 
has  given  us  two  courses  of  lectures,  among  the  lecturers 
there  having  been  such  men  as  Stanley  Hall,  Felix  Adler, 
John  Fiske,  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler,  Professor  G.  H.  Palmer. 

The  child-study  committee  has  held  a  number  of  meet- 
ings and  made  statistical  studies  of  children,  after  the  plan 
of  President  Hall,  and  has  had  mothers'  meetings  in  several 
of  the  schoolhouses,  where  a  large  number  of  the  mothers 
of  the  poorest  children  have  met  members  of  the  committee 
and  teachers,  coming  together  socially,  in  this  way,  probably 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  No  one  can  doubt  the  bene- 
fit of  such  intercourse. 

The  committee  on  music  has  made  a  study  of  music  in  the 
schools;  has  inaugurated  a  series  of  weekly  concerts,  in  the 
lower  schools,  by  amateurs  of  merit;  has  given  a  course  of 
four  young  people's  concerts,  illustrative  of  the  music  of  the 
great  composers,  and  has  arranged  for  a  series  of  public  open- 
air  band  concerts,  during  the  present  summer,  for  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  In  addition  to  this  practical  work,  it  has  been 
carefully  considering  the  value  of  music  as  an  educational 
force  in  the  community. 

The  committee  on  science  has  presented  two  valuable 
reports  on  the  subject,  treated  in  a  practical  way,  and  sug- 
gesting how  the  "  parent  can  assist  the  teacher  in  her  at- 
tempts to  bring  the  children  into  close  contact  with  all  that 
is  grand  and  beautiful  in  the  phenomena  of  daily  life." 

The  committee  on  history  has  worked  vigorously  in  study- 
ing into  the  history  of  the  town,  issuing  several  leaflets;  and, 
during  the  past  year,  has  published  a  pamphlet  called,  A 
guide  to  the  local  history  of  Brookline,  which  has  already  been 
widely  noticed  and  commended  in  the  press  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  arrangement,  and  the  accurate  and  full,  yet  con- 
cise character  of  the  data  presented.  This  committee  might 
well  rest  content  with  what  it  has  already  accomplished, 
but  it  has,  in  addition,  provided  courses  of  lectures  on  local 
history  and  the  Civil  War,  and  prepared  a  series  of  guide 
leaflets  for  historical  excursions. 
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The  committee  on  physical  training  has  also  been  very 
active,  holding  numerous  meetings  and  investigating  sub- 
jects of  interest,  such  as  "  military  drill,"  "  competition  in 
athletics,"  "  medical  inspection  of  schools,"  etc.,  and  is  now 
urging  the  desirability  of  a  public  outdoor  gymnasium 
which,  I  believe,  will  in  time  be  an  accomplished  fact. 

A  committee  on  school  libraries  has  also  made  progress. 

The  committee  on  art,  through  a  sub-committee,  arranged 
one  of  the  best  loan  collections  of  paintings  in  the  Town 
Hall  it  has  been  the  writer's  privilege  to  visit.  It  was 
opened  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  One  Hundred  Old 
Masters  exhibit,  in  Boston,  in  April  last,  and,  though  it  did 
not  include  so  large  a  proportion  of  old  masters,  in  its  gen- 
eral excellence,  and  its  practical  arrangements,  challenged 
comparison  with  it.  The  pictures  were  all  collected  in 
Brookline,  and  among  the  painters  represented  were,  All- 
ston,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Boudin,  Brion,  Corot,  Courbet,  Cou- 
ture, Daubigny,  Dupre,  Etty,  Frere,  Hunt,  Raphael  Mengs, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  many  others  of  wide  reputation. 

Large  numbers  of  school  children  were  taken  to  the  ex- 
hibit by  their  teachers,  and,  though  the  general  public  did 
not  visit  it  in  as  large  numbers  as  was  hoped,  it  was  a  bril- 
liant success,  and  has  made,  I  am  certain,  a  deep  impression 
on  our  town  life. 

I  may  mention  one  other  direction  in  which  our  society 
worked  in  a  more  general  way.  On  the  suggestion  of  a  non- 
resident of  the  town,  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
and  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  was  held,  to  see  what 
might  be  done  toward  getting  the  town  to  establish  an  Art 
Committee,  similar  to  the  Art  Commission  of  Boston.  By 
the  joint  efforts  of  our  society  and  the  selectmen,  our  revised 
town  laws  now  provide  for  an  Art  Committee  of  three,  which 
not  only  must  approve  all  decorations,  works  of  art,  etc.,  in 
public  buildings  and  grounds,  but  also  all  designs  for  pub- 
lic buildings,  which  is  a  considerable  advance  in  scope  over 
that  of  the  Boston  Art  Commission,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  tend 
to  develop  the  aesthetic  interests  of  the  town. 

The  underlying  results  of  the  work  done  by  the  society 
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I  will  now  say  a  few  words  about  in  conclusion.  It  is,  as  yet, 
too  soon  to  fully  appreciate  these,  and  they  are  naturally 
not  easy  to  properly  estimate;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  they 
have  been  considerable.  First,  I  see  indications  of  an  aug- 
mented interest  in  education,  extending  through  a  circle 
considerably  larger  than  the  membership  of  the  society. 
And  this  is  an  active,  eager,  intelligent  interest,  reaching  out 
for  more  knowledge  which  may  be  made  to  serve  useful  ends. 
Second,  I  see  many  taking  a  wider  and  broader  view  of 
school  education  than  they  had  before.  For  the  first  time 
in  our  lives  we  have  a  faint  glimmering  of  the  high  aims  of 
modern  education  as  a  means  of  preparation  for  fitting  the 
child  to  be  a  useful  and  moral  citizen,  and  not  a  mere  ma- 
chine warranted  to  run  only  if  crammed  with  cut  and  dried 
data  learned  by  routine  methods  from  books.  Third,  I  per- 
ceive the  idea  gaining  ground  that  true  education  means  a 
correlation  of  all  educative  forces,  both  of  the  home  and  the 
school,  supplementing  each  other  and  working  harmoniously 
together.  Perhaps  the  very  best  result  we  have  accom- 
plished has  been  the  influence  we  have  exerted  on  public 
opinion  by  bringing  this  idea  out  clearly  over  and  over  again 
in  our  discussions,  until  we  may  claim  to  have  established 
it  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  education.  Fourth,  I  per- 
ceive, in  many  of  the  teachers  themselves,  a  more  deep  and 
serious  spirit  in  their  work,  due,  I  suppose,  to  the  better 
comprehension  they  have  of  the  parents  and  the  parents 
have  of  them,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  We  parents 
have  been  so  dull  in  our  appreciation  of  our  painstaking, 
faithful,  and  untiring  teachers  that  it  must  be  a  satisfaction 
to  them  to  know  that  at  least  some  of  us  are  learning  justly 
to  value  the  high  quality  of  their  achievement  from  per- 
sonal observation. 

Finally  I  wish  to  say,  with  all  the  emphasis  in  my  power, 
that  such  success  as  our  society  has  attained  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  attempt  we  have  made  to  learn  something  of  the 
spirit  of  education;  of  its  meaning  from  the  broadest  and 
highest  point  of  view.  We  have  had  no  propaganda,  no 
fads,  no  theories,  but  only  a  sincere  desire  to  gain  a  truer 
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and  more  exact  knowledge  of  principles.  We  have  gone 
to  the  teachers  and  the  schools  to  learn  how  these  principles 
were  applied,  but  in  no  spirit  of  criticism  or  thought,  even, 
to  suggest  any  improvements,  and  I  believe  this  impersonal 
study  of  principles  has  given  us  a  freedom  of  action  and  an 
independence  and  impartiality  which  have  carried  weight, 
lent  dignity  to  our  work,  and  had  a  more  decided  influence 
on  public  opinion. 

Walter  Channing 
Brookline,   Mass. 


VI 

PRESENT  STATUS   OF  THE   ELECTIVE  SYSTEM 
IN   AMERICAN   COLLEGES 

From  ten  to  twenty  years  ago  the  elective  system  was 
the  theme  of  abundant,  and  not  rarely  of  sharp  discus- 
sion. But  the  plan  has  been  adopted  into  the  common 
thought  and  has  quietly  extended  its  range  in  our  higher 
schools.  That  can  hardly  be  called  a  reputable  college 
which  has  not  admitted  it  in  some  measure.  Movements 
toward  liberty,  unless  radical,  pass  unchallenged,  and  arouse 
no  comment  outside  of  the  school  concerned.  In  some 
cases  the  system  has  been  adopted  sparingly  and  timidly,  as 
if  under  the  stress  of  competition.  More  often  it  has  been 
received  heartily  up  to  a  certain  limit.  In  some  conspicu- 
ous instances  the  plan  prevails  throughout  the  undergradu- 
ate course,  but  with  inevitable  checks  which  are  too  little 
understood  by  critics. 

The  noteworthy  fact  to-day  is  the  immense  diversity, 
amounting  almost  to  chaos,  seen  in  the  application  of  the 
elective  system  by  American  colleges.  By  college  is  here 
meant  the  undergraduate  school,  whether  the  institution  is 
university  or  college.  This  diversity  does  not  mean  that 
the  plan  is  not  good,  but  rather  that  it  is  alive.  It  is  not 
easy  to  classify  a  group  of  organisms  which  is  undergoing 
rapid  and  various  modification.  In  these  days  the  natural- 
ist's difficulties  are  encountered  by  every  student  of 
education. 

College  studies  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  re- 
quired, restricted,  and  free.  The  educational  faith  of  a 
school  appears  somewhat  in  its  proportioning  of  these  three. 
But  the  diversity  goes  much  deeper,  as  a  short  analysis  will 
show.  If  a  certain  percentage  of  studies  is  to  be  required, 
then  what  studies?     No  two  schools  give  the  same  answer. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  TABLE 
The  table  has  been  prepared  with  care,  on  the  basis  of  the  catalogues  of  1895-96,  or  those  of 
the  current  year  so  far  as  they  have  come  to  hand.  The  variety  in  plan  and  in  designation 
of  the  same  subject  renders  it  difficult  to  secure  accuracy,  but  it  is  hoped  that  no  serious  error 
occurs.  In  the  case  of  Michigan,  6  appears  as  the  total  because  logic  and  psychology  are  alter- 
native requirements.  In  several  cases  French  and  German  are  alternate  prescriptions,  but  this 
does  not  appear  in  the  scheme.  Subjects  taught  incidentally  with  other  required  subjects  do  not 
have  place,  as  Bible  study  at  Bowdoin.  The  term  philosophy  is  used  in  a  somewhat  variable 
sense.  Biology  is  made  to  include  zoology  and  botany.  Physiology  includes  military  drill  and 
all  other  forms  of  physical  training.  Rhetoric  includes  public  speaking.  The  sign  +  always 
means  requirement  in  the  Junior  or  Senior  year,  but  not  exclusively,  since,  in  some  cases,  the 
requirement  reaches  downward.  The  sign  —  denotes  requirement  in  the  lower  years  only. 
±  indicates  that  studies  may  be  taken  either  above  or  below  the  middle  of  the  course,  though 
they  fall  usually  below. 
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Many  wise  and  many  unwise  things  are  said  and  written 
about  educational  values.  These  values  depend  less  upon 
the  subject  than  upon  the  goodness  of  the  teaching  and  the 
nature  of  the  student.  It  is  but  natural  that  teachers  should 
regard  their  own  subjects  as  essential  to  culture.  The  tra- 
ditions and  environment  of  colleges,  rather  than  broad  and 
defensible  principles,  determine  what  subjects  shall  be  re- 
quired. 

The  reader  is  invited  to  study  the  tabular  view  of  subjects 
required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  a  group  of  25 
higher  schools  which  all  will  concede  as  representative.  It 
will  be  seen  that  6  subjects  are  each  thought  essential  by  1 
college.  These  are:  Law,  natural  theology,  fine  arts,  peda- 
gogy, astronomy,  and  mineralogy.  Sociology,  Bible  study, 
government,  English  language,  geology,  and  biology  are  re- 
quired in  2  to  4  curricula  each.  Economics  has  8  votes,  but 
the  subject  probably  does  not  languish  in  the  other  17 
schools.  Ethics,  psychology,  and  logic  still  stand  before 
all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  10,  12, 
and  15  colleges  respectively.  Fifteen  colleges  do  not  seem 
to  think  the  ethical  theories  of  the  lecture  room  are  espe- 
cially promotive  of  good  conduct,  and  10  appear  to  recognize 
that  correct  thinking  may  be  secured  without  formal  logic. 
In  this  view  the  writer  concurs,  believing  that  the  fullest 
liberty  should  prevail  in  the  higher  years  of  the  undergradu- 
ate course.  The  number  of  colleges  requiring  a  given  sub- 
ject varies  between  1  and  23.  Twenty-three  yet  require 
mathematics  and  Latin  for  the  degree  here  in  question. 
The  exceptions  are  Harvard  and  Cornell.  Williams  re- 
quires the  mathematics  and  the  Latin,  but  not  the 
Greek.  If  we  observe  the  number  of  subjects  required 
by  any  college,  we  find,  out  of  29  subjects,  a  range  of  1 
(Harvard  and  Cornell)  to  24  (Rutgers).  The  disagreement 
of  the  doctors  is  well-nigh  complete. 

We  must  again  emphasize  the  diversity  of  policy,  if  we 
examine  the  restricted  studies.  Here  we  have  reference  to 
the  so-called  group  electives.  The  selection  may  be  so  nar- 
rowed that  what  is  granted  in  the  name  of  freedom  by  one 
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hand  is  suspiciously  withdrawn  by  the  other.  Or  the 
groups  may  be  so  general  as  to  have  small  controlling  value. 
Or  again,  the  groups  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  compel 
excessive  specialism.  In  fact,  some  schools  have  seized 
upon  the  group  system  as  a  means  of  securing  breadth  and 
symmetry,  while  others  use  it  to  promote  specialism  and 
continuity.  Symmetry  as  regards  the  whole  range  of  study, 
and  continuity  in  some  departments,  appear  as  reasonable 
and  prime  ends  in  curriculum-making.  The  system  of  re- 
quired studies  can  provide  for  a  kind  of  symmetry,  but  if  all 
claims  are  regarded,  the  resulting  compromise  will  destroy 
continuity.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  group  system,  yet 
devised  secures  both  ends.  The  groups  are  artificial;  either 
failing  to  restrict,  or  restricting  too  much,  and  often  fail- 
ing of  individual  adaptation.  If,  as  in  some  conspicuous 
cases,  the  groups  are  narrow  and  extend  over  two  or  three 
years,  how  shall  the  student  elect  wisely  at  so  early  a  stage 
in  his  course?  It  becomes  an  election  of  curricula,  and  the 
objections  to  the  elective  system,  as  unsuited  to  immaturity, 
apply  here  with  double  force. 

After  all,  it  is  a  fair  question,  whether  the  two  great  ends, 
symmetry  and  continuity,  may  not  best  be  trusted,  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  maturity,  to  the  student's  choice.  How  and 
when  freedom  shall  be  conferred,  is  the  question.  Most  col- 
leges think  Juniors  and  Seniors  can  be — more  or  less — 
trusted.  Many  of  the  strong  and  conservative  faculties  are 
introducing  a  large  measure  of  choice  into  the  Sophomore 
year.  Harvard  has  had  twelve  years  of  experience  with 
Freshman  electives,  and  Cornell  has  now  followed  her  ex- 
ample. And  it  can  have  escaped  no  observant  eye  that  a 
rational  introduction  of  freedom  into  the  high  school  is 
rapidly  taking  place.  The  growing  appreciation  of  the 
practical  and  educational  value  of  a  large  group  of  newer 
subjects  renders  it  impossible  longer  to  maintain  a  hard- 
and-fast  course  of  study  in  the  secondary  schools.  Thus 
the  elective  system  is  gaining  ground,  and  it  will  be  the  aim 
of  the  later  part  of  this  paper  to  show  that  the  student  can 
be  trusted  with  all  the  freedom  that  he  is  likely  to  receive. 
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We  have  intimated  that  the  schemes  of  the  several  col- 
leges are  difficult  of  classification.  This  will  appear  more 
fully,  if  a  rough  attempt  be  made.  We  may  take  first  a 
group  of  8  colleges  in  which  the  studies  are  substantially 
prescribed  to  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year,  and  are  after- 
ward more  or  less  free.  Here  fall  Columbia,  Yale,  Williams, 
Hamilton,  Colgate,  Rochester,  Rutgers,  and  Union.  But 
among  these  there  is  variety.  Columbia,  Hamilton,  and 
Colgate  admit  the  elective  principle  slightly  in  the  Sopho- 
more year.  At  Williams  the  electives  are  somewhat  con- 
trolled by  the  group  plan.  At  Rutgers  2  out  of  9  very  re- 
stricted groups  must  be  pursued  throughout  the  two  upper 
years.  The  choice  once  made  is  irrevocable  and  compels 
a  considerable  degree  of  specialism.  At  Columbia  first-year 
courses  in  the  schools  of  law,  mines,  and  medicine  may  be 
taken  as  Senior  electives  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
In  6  colleges  of  the  group  the  electives  are  free,  but  vary 
much  in  amount.  Thus,  Columbia  has,  in  the  upper  years, 
12  term  hours  required,  78  elective;  Yale  has  15  hours 
required,  75  elective;  Colgate,  15  hours  required,  82  elective; 
Hamilton,  40  hours  required,  63  elective;  Rochester,  45 
hours  required,  45  elective;  Union,  50  hours  required,  47 
elective;  and  Williams,  39  hours  required,  57  elective. 

A  second  group  consists  of  schools  which  admit  the  elect- 
ive plan  to  a  marked  degree  in  the  Sophomore  year,  and 
wholly  or  extensively  in  the  upper  years.  Here  we  place 
Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Brown,  Oberlin,  Syracuse,  Trinity,  Ver- 
mont, and  Wesleyan.  But  here  also  strong  differences  ap- 
pear. At  Bowdoin  two-thirds  of  the  Sophomore  work  is 
elective  from  a  group  whose  sum  is  28  hours  per  term.  All 
the  Junior  and  Senior  work  is  elective  from  a  group  aggre- 
gating 36  hours  per  term.  A  similar  plan  prevails  at  Wes- 
leyan for  the  Sophomore  year,  with  a  small  amount  of  re- 
quired work  in  the  upper  years.  Sophomore  electives  are 
also  somewhat  restricted  at  Amherst,  Vermont,  and  Trinity. 
At  Syracuse  a  major  and  a  minor,  making  9  hours,  run 
through  the  upper  years,  leaving  6  hours  of  free  electives. 
Some  of  the  ratios  of  required  to  elective  upper-year  work 
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in  the  group  are:  Amherst,  15  hours  required,  76  elective; 
Brown,  18  required,  72  elective;  Trinity,  18  required,  72 
elective. 

Our  list  includes  two  pronounced  representatives  of  the 
group  system,  New  York  University  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  latter  the  studies  of  the  upper  years 
are  mainly  divided  into  13  groups  of  2  studies  each.  Each 
group  is  narrow  in  range,  consisting  of  2  languages,  2  sci- 
ences, mathematics  and  a  science,  philosophy  and  history, 
economics  and  history,  etc.  Each  student  must  pursue  one 
of  these  groups  for  8  hours  during  the  Junior  and  10  hours 
during  the  Senior  year,  leaving  the  balance  either  required, 
or  free  electives.  Here  we  have  a  large  measure  of  con- 
tinuity and  some  range,  though  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  2  hours  in  the  Junior,  and  5  hours  in  the  Senior 
year,  are  sufficient  to  secure  the  symmetry  and  individuality 
that  are  desirable.  In  New  York  University  the  group  sys- 
tem goes  farther.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year, 
one  of  10  parallel  groups  must  be  chosen.  Of  these  groups, 
different  members  lead  to  the  several  bachelors'  degrees. 
In  each  group  the  subjects  which  give  name  to  the  group 
run  for  three  years.  In  the  Senior  year  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  work  is  freely  elective.  The  plan,  as  a  whole,  how- 
ever, amounts  nearly  to  an  election  of  curricula. 

California  can  hardly  be  classed  with  any  of  the  others. 
One-half  the  work  is  said  to  be  prescribed,  though  the  plan 
is  modern  and  flexible.  One-fourth  of  the  total  is  in  group 
electives,  and  the  remaining  fourth  is  free.  The  plans  of 
Northwestern  and  Michigan  are  similarly  flexible,  though 
the  prescribed  work  is  less  in  volume  and  the  rest  is  without 
restriction.  In  a  general  way,  Chicago  may  be  classed  here. 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  mathematics,  physical  training,  his- 
tory, and  philosophy  are  required  for  the  degree  in  question, 
and  a  limited  amount  of  work  must  be  done  in  the  last  two 
subjects,  whatever  the  prospective  degree.  In  the  Senior 
colleges  (Junior  and  Senior  years  of  other  colleges)  the  stu- 
dent may  take  to  the  extent  of  half  his  work  in  one  depart- 
ment, and  may  not  spread  it  over  more  than  4  in  any  3  con- 
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secutive  quarters.  One-third  of  his  work  for  a  bachelor's 
degree  must  come  within  a  certain  group  of  departments, 
whose  range,  however,  is  wide.  We  come  now  to  a  final 
group,  in  which  the  largest  liberty  prevails — Harvard,  Cor- 
nell, and,  we  may  well  add,  Leland  Stanford.  At  Cornell, 
military  drill  is  the  sole  requirement.  At  Harvard  rhetoric 
and  English  composition  are  required  of  all  Freshmen. 
French  or  German  is  also  prescribed,  unless  the  student  has 
offered  both  in  preparation.  All  other  work  is  elective. 
That  there  are  checks  upon  liberty,  however,  is  here 
instructively  seen.  The  Harvard  Freshman  must  elect 
out  of  a  group  of  18  subjects,  of  which  6  are  lan- 
guages and  8  are  mathematics  or  elementary  science. 
Only  2  courses  can  be  taken  in  1  department  without 
special  permission,  and  the  choice  of  studies  must  be 
submitted  to  the  adviser.  Beyond  the  Freshman  year,  cer- 
tain courses  can  be  chosen  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
instructor,  and  in  all  cases,  sequence  of  courses  in  a  given 
department,  fitness  to  pursue  a  course,  and  conflict  of  hours 
between  courses,  must  be  regarded.  It  thus  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  student  cannot  do  anything  he  pleases,  even  in 
a  university  whose  name  is  a  synonym  of  liberty. 

All  freedom  involves  risk.  The  elective  system  is  no  ex- 
ception. Suspicion  of  the  abuse  of  liberty  not  seldom  finds 
official  expression  in  the  college  catalogue.  Thus,  from 
Bowdoin:  "  The  elective  studies  are  so  grouped  that,  while  a 
reasonable  degree  of  concentration  is  encouraged,  excessive 
and  premature  specialism  is  prevented."  And  this  from 
Vermont :  "  The  abuse  to  which  a  system  of  perfectly  free 
electives  is  liable  is  avoided  by  the  requirement  of  a  certain 
number  of  studies  which  are  intended  to  secure  some  com- 
pleteness and  symmetry  of  discipline,  while  the  number  of 
electives  permitted  gives  room  for  the  development  of 
special  talents  and  the  following  out  of  individual  predilec- 
tions." Once  more  we  may  quote,  this  time  from  Pennsyl- 
vania: "  The  courses  have  been  planned  with  the  view  of 
retaining  as  required  studies  those  subjects  which  seem  es- 
sential for  all  who  are  candidates  for  a  liberal  degree,  and,  on 
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the  other  hand,  of  allowing  the  utmost  freedom  of  selec- 
tion consistent  with  the  attainment  of  a  sound  education." 
Thus  it  is  sought  to  offset  the  evils  of  election  by  require- 
ment and  grouping.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  no  two  colleges 
agree  as  to  what  studies  are  "  essential  for  all  who  are  candi- 
dates for  a  liberal  degree,"  and  it  will  not  help  matters  to 
charge  the  freer  systems  with  commercialism,  as  Cornell  was 
charged  in  a  recent  educational  meeting  in  the  Empire  State, 
and  this  because  she  had  opened  a  wider  but  not  shorter 
highway  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  writer 
believes  that  the  risks  of  the  elective  plan  are  overestimated. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  its  advantages.  Little 
could  be  added  to  the  things  already  well  said  by  many. 
No  candid  observer  of  college  life  can  deny  that  free  choice 
has  promoted  vital  scholarship  and  hastened  the  growth  of 
manly  judgment  in  college  students.  It  has  revolution- 
ized college  teaching  by  sealing  the  doom  of  the  lazy  in- 
structor. It  has  steadily  extended  its  conquests,  and  is  push- 
ing its  way  into  more  colleges  and  over  wider  areas  of  the 
college  course.  That  it  should  stand  without  important 
checks  few  would  contend,  but  that  the  college  student  does 
not  often  abuse  the  elective  privilege  is,  in  the  belief  of  the 
writer,  capable  of  proof.  Toward  such  proof  is  here  offered 
the  result  of  an  inductive  study  of  the  choice  of  82  members 
of  the  last  4  graduating  classes  in  Colgate  University. 
These  records  were  chosen  because  accessible  to  the  writer. 
The  names  were  taken  as  they  come,  and  the  choices  relate 
to  the  upper  years.  For  the  purpose  of  the  study,  the  sub- 
jects were  divided  into  three  groups;  first,  languages;  sec- 
ond, literature,  history,  philosophy,  art,  and  pedagogy; 
third,  mathematics  and  the  sciences  of  nature.  The  year  is 
divided  into  three  terms,  with  election  at  the  beginning  of 
each.  This  plan  is  unfavorable  to  continuity,  and  hence 
offers  a  more  rigid  test  of  the  "  evils  of  desultoriness,"  if 
such  evils  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  said  that, 
for  every  man,  there  are  doubtless  some  subjects  about 
which  he  desires  to  learn  something,  but  for  which  he  could 
scarcely  afford  the  time  for  a  year  course.     The  total  term 
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hours  for  the  82  men  in  two  years  was  7954.  The  total  re- 
quired term  hours  (greater  than  in  future,  as  appears  in 
table)  was  2319.  We  have  left  to  free  election  5635.  Did 
the  choices  fail  in  continuity?  The  total  term  hours  taken 
in  three-,  four-,  five-,  and  six-term  courses,  was  2847.  The 
total  in  two-term  courses  was  1080.  Deducting,  we  find 
1708  term  hours  taken  in  single-term  courses.  We  now 
take  into  account  that  certain  subjects  are  offered  for  but 
one  term,  and  also  the  fact  that  changes  and  reorganiza- 
tions of  departments  have  been  very  numerous  during  the 
past  five  years,  thus  affording  sources  of  irregularity  beyond 
the  control  of  the  student.  The  Junior  and  Senior  in  Col- 
gate University  cannot,  therefore,  be  accused  of  desultori- 
ness,  or  of  falling  upon  a  search  for  "  snap  "  courses.  Any- 
one who  knows  the  care  with  which  most  of  the  men  make 
up  their  programmes  would  scarcely  need  the  assurance  here 
given.  So  much  for  continuity.  The  other  desideratum  is 
symmetry.  The  college  student  should  specialize  but 
moderately. 

The  number  of  language  courses  taken  by  the  82  men  was 
258.  The  number  of  courses  in  the  second  group  (history, 
philosophy,  etc.)  was  982.  The  number  of  courses  in  the 
scientific  group  was  573.  The  average  was  3,  12,  and  7  per 
man  respectively.  It  should  be  remembered  that  most  of 
the  language  work  is  done  in  the  lower  years.  Only  1 1 
elected  no  languages,  and  25  took  year  courses  in  some  one 
language.  Only  2  elected  less  than  a  full  year  of  science, 
and  of  these  1  took  a  term  of  physics  and  the  other  a  term 
each  of  botany  and  zoology.  All  had  physics  and  chemistry 
as  required  studies  in  the  early  years.  A  large  number 
divided  the  Junior  year  somewhat  evenly  between  the  sci- 
ences and  the  humanities,  then  dropped  the  sciences,  and 
elected  heavily  in  the  second  group  in  the  Senior  year. 
Could  curriculum-makers  do  better  for  most  students  of  a 
small  college  than  this?  Only  6  were  deficient  in  the  middle 
group.  Of  these  1  leaned  toward  languages,  and  5  toward 
science.  Three  of  the  5  secured  positions  in  practical  work 
or  as   teachers,   impossible   to   them   but   for  a   degree   of 
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specialization.  In  two  cases  of  able  men,  post-graduate 
work  was  probably  out  of  the  question,  without  an  interval 
for  the  acquirement  of  means.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
in  the  cry  against  specialism,  that  beginnings  in  the  narrow 
paths  of  specialism  often  lead  the  best  men  out  into  the 
broad  fields  of  culture.  Some  of  the  weaker  men  of  the 
classes  whose  records  were  studied  made  remarkably  good 
programmes.  Many  schemes  could  have  been  improved, 
but,  as  a  whole,  the  study  indicates  the  sobriety,  earnestness, 
and  intelligence  of  the  college  man,  and  goes  far  to  estab- 
lish the  broad  claim  of  President  Jordan  that  "  the  average 
student  finds  a  better  course  of  study  for  his  own  develop- 
ment and  his  own  purposes,  than  any  consensus  of  educa- 
tional philosophers  can  possibly  make  out  before  becoming 
acquainted  with  him." 

In  1885  Professor  George  T.  Ladd,  writing  in  explanation 
of  changes  toward  freedom  at  Yale,  said,  "  The  students 
have  responded  with  unexpected  wisdom  and  manliness  to 
the  new  trust  which  has  been  placed  in  them."  A  couple 
of  years  later,  from  a  university  differing  much  in  its  policy 
from  Yale,  Professor  George  H.  Palmer  made  an  utterance 
that  deserves  a  new  hearing  by  friend  and  foe  of  modern 
educational  freedom.  "  Election  invigorates  the  springs 
of  action.  Formerly  I  did  not  see  this,  and  I  favored  pre- 
scribed systems,  thinking  them  systems  of  duty.  That 
absence  of  an  aggressive  intellectual  life  which  prescribed 
studies  induce,  I,  like  many  others,  mistook  for  faithfulness. 
I  no  longer  have  any  question  that,  for  the  average  man, 
sound  habits  of  steady  endeavor  grow  best  in  fields  of 
choice.     Emerson's  words  are  words  of  soberness, 

"  He  that  worketh  high  and  wise, 
Nor  pauses  in  his  plan, 
Will  take  the  sun  out  of  the  skies, 
Ere  freedom  out  of  man." 


Albert  Perry  Brigham 


Colgate  University, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


VII 

ENGLISH  AND  LATIN  IN  THE  ILLINOIS   HIGH 

SCHOOLS  » 

The  following  account,  which  is  chiefly  statistical,  is  based 
on  the  official  reports  of  the  high  schools  accredited  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  during  the  past  two  years.  All  but 
two  or  three  of  these  schools  are  within  the  limits  of  the 
State,  and  they  may  be  taken  as  representing  very  fully  the 
work  of  the  better  class  of  high  schools.  About  four-fifths 
of  them  are  four-year  schools  and  the  present  proportion  is 
probably  still  larger,  for,  contrary  to  a  general  impression, 
the  tendency  of  our  Illinois  schools  at  least  is  distinctly 
toward  an  extension  of  the  time  rather  than  to  a  falling 
back  to  the  three-year  system.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible 
that  ten  years  from  now  there  will  be  more  five-year  schools 
than  three-year  ones.  Another  tendency,  which  is  as  marked 
as  it  is  encouraging,  is  the  growing  space  given  to  literature 
and  the  gradual  throwing  out  of  subjects  that  properly  be- 
long to  the  grades.  Among  these  subjects  may  be  men- 
tioned arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  and  grammar.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  these  subjects  were  generally  found  in  schools 
otherwise  least  satisfactory. 

In  reaching  the  results  103  schools  were  examined,  of 
which  60  belonged  to  the  first  list  and  43  to  the  second.  At 
the  time  the  reports  were  made  out  all  accredited  schools 
were  divided  into  two  lists,  of  which  the  first  included  those 
whose  work  satisfied  the  requirements  of  admission  to  all 
the  colleges  of  the  university,  the  second  those  that  met  the 
requirements  of  only  one  or  a  portion  of  the  colleges.     At 

1  Fully  half  of  the  tedious  work  of  compiling  the  figures  used  in  this  article  has 
been  done  by  my  friend  and  colleague  Professor  H.  J.  Barton,  and  many  of  the 
conclusions  also  are  drawn  from  the  same  source. 
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present  schools  are  accredited  not  by  colleges  but  by  sub- 
jects; a  school  satisfying  the  requirements  in  literature  and 
mathematics,  for  example,  having  its  students  admitted 
without  examination  in  these  subjects  to  any  college.  In 
order  to  reach  a  truer  average  the  Chicago  schools,  which 
have  a  uniform  programme  of  a  far  higher  quality  than  the 
average  of  the  rest  of  the  State,  were  omitted  from  the  main 
tables,  their  work  being  given  separately.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  languages  the  Chicago  programme  may  be  re- 
garded as  representing  the  ideal  distribution  of  time  for  the 
State.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  in  many,  if  not  in  most, 
cases  unsatisfactory  figures  are  the  result  of  local  causes, — 
chiefly  insufficient  funds, — and  are  very  seldom,  to  be  at- 
tributed to  lack  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  principals. 
With  a  four-year  course  and  two  teachers,  one  of  whom  is 
also  principal,  it  is  unreasonable  to  look  for  the  highest  grade 
of  work. 

The  unit  in  the  figures  given  is  a  session  of  about  fifty 
minutes.  The  school  year  varies  from  thirty-four  to  forty 
weeks,  with  an  apparent  preference  for  thirty-eight  weeks; 
190  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  representing  a  course  of 
one  year  with  five  recitations  a  week,  or  a  full  study;  800 
may  be  regarded  as  the  maximum  in  any  study,  though  some 
few  schools  gave  1000  as  the  maximum.  In  a  four-year  high 
school  this  necessitates  two  recitations  a  day  in  some  part 
of  the  course. 

While  the  subject  of  this  paper  refers  only  to  the  two  prin- 
cipal languages  in  the  high-school  course,  passing  reference 
at  least  should  be  made  to'  the  too  generally  neglected 
Greek,  German,  and  French.  Only  14  out  of  the  103  offered 
Greek,  all  of  these  being  four-year  schools  and  all  but  1  of 
them  belonging  to  the  first  list.  The  time  allowed  varied 
from  180,  in  the  1  second-list  school,  to  600,  in  4  schools, 
which  is  the  time  offered  by  the  Chicago  schools.  The 
average  is  390,  or  about  two  years.  These  figures  may  be 
regarded  as  suggestive  in  connection  with  the  recent  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  that  three  years  of 
Greek  be  required  by  all  colleges  for  admission.    The  require- 
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merit  would  undoubtedly  be  admirable  for  the  colleges,  but 
how  about  the  schools? 

In  German  32  schools  of  the  first  list  give  instruction;  the 
average  time  allowed  being  348,  the  maximum  800,  the 
minimum  80;  there  being,  however,  only  1  other  school  that 
offered  less  than  one  year.  On  the  second  list  there  were 
only  9,  with  an  average  of  200,  a  maximum  of  360,  or  two 
years,  and  a  minimum  of  100.  The  Chicago  schools  offer 
800,  or  four  years.  According  to  the  reports  only  1  school, 
outside  of  Chicago  offered  French. 

Latin  is  offered  by  all  the  schools,  and  the  average  time 
allowed  is  gratifyingly  large.  In  this  connection,  it  may 
not  be  impertinent  to  remark  that  the  demands  of  many  uni- 
versity teachers  of  Latin  for  an  increase  in  the  entrance 
requirements  in  this  subject  are  quite  as  unreasonable,  as 
regards  the  schools  of  the  Middle  West  at  least,  as  those  in 
Greek  just  referred  to.  It  is  quite  impracticable,  for  the 
present,  to  push  Latin  down  into  the  grades,  and  there  is 
no  other  way  of  meeting  higher  requirements.  University 
instructors  should  not  cry  for  classical  moons  but  should 
content  themselves  with  the  things  of  this  earth,  unsatis- 
factory as  these  often  are. 

But  to  return  to  Latin  as  she  is  taught.  The  average 
time  allowed  by  the  60  schools  of  the  first  list  is  666,  which 
represents  about  three  and  a  half  years.  This  compares  very 
favorably  with  Chicago's  showing  of  760.  In  2  cases  as  high 
as  1000  is  reached  and  in  no  case  does  the  number  fall  below 
450.  In  the  43  schools  of  the  second  list  the  average  is  503, 
the  maximum  being  800,  the  minimum  112,  but  with  only  6 
below  300.  Latin  is  required  of  all  students  entering  the 
College  of  Literature  and  Arts,  the  academic  department 
of  the  university,  which  in  large  part  explains  its  being 
offered  by  all  the  accredited  schools.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  most  if  not  all  of  the  leading  principals  and  super- 
intendents of  the  State  recognize  the  value  of  Latin  in  the 
development  of  intellectual  power. 

Last  but  by  no  means  least  comes  English,  which  is  also 
offered  by  all  the  schools  considered.     First  taking  the  sub- 
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jeet  as  a  whole,  we  find  the  unexpectedly  large  maximum  of 
1200,  offered  by  1  school,  with  only  2  others  above  900. 
The  average  is  605,  practically  the  same  as  Chicago's  680, 
and  a  minimum  of  256,  but  with  only  5  less  than  two  years. 
In  the  second  list  the  maximum  is  792,  the  average  504,  the 
minimum  108  with  6  below  two  years. 

The  question  of  the  proportion  of  time  given  to  rhetoric 
and  composition  and  literature  cannot  be  determined  with 
accuracy,  as  the  literature  is  often  used  as  a  basis  for  compo- 
sition work;  a  practice  that  can  easily  be  abused.  The  state- 
ments of  the  reports  seemed  to  show  that  60  schools  gave 
more  time  to  literature  than  to  rhetoric  and  composition, 
and  that  28  gave  more  time  to  literature  than  to  the  other 
studies,  while  13  distributed  the  time  evenly  between  the 
two;  2  being  doubtful.  In  the  Chicago  schools  560  sessions 
are  devoted  to  literature  and  120  to  rhetoric.  The  average 
proportion  in  the  other  schools  of  the  State  is  very  much 
closer  than  this.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  Chicago 
schools  require  very  much  more  supplementary  reading, 
though  a  marked  improvement  has  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion during  the  past  five  years.  It  is  no  longer  common  to 
find  students  whose  knowledge  in  literature,  outside  of  the 
prescribed  reading,  is  confined  to  Grant's  Memoirs.  For  this 
improvement  the  great  development  of  public  and  high- 
school  libraries  in  the  State  during  this  period  is  largely 
responsible. 

To  sum  up  the  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  the 
figures  presented,  it  must  be  evident  to>  all  unprejudiced 
readers  that  no  increase  in  Greek  or  Latin  rquirements  can 
be  made,  and  that  any  requirements  in  the  so-called  modern 
languages  are  for  the  present  out  of  the  question.  In  Eng- 
lish, on  the  other  hand,  fully  twice  as  much  reading  can  be 
done  by  almost  all  the  schools  of  the  better  class  as  is  called 
for  by  the  present  requirements  of  the  colleges  of  Illinois, 
which  are  those  of  the  New  England  Association.  While  this 
is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
English  course  in  the  high  school,  I  cannot  forbear  the 
opportunity  to  make  an  earnest  plea  for  the  formal  study  of 
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American  rather  than  what  we  may  call  British  literature, 
and  for  the  outside  reading  of  a  goodly  proportion  of  Ameri- 
can authors.  The  whole  field  cannot  be  covered  satis- 
factorily, and  it  seems  reasonable  to  give  the  preference  to 
our  own  writers  and  their  relations  to  the  development  of 
our  national  life.     It  is  good  pedagogy  and  it  is  good  sense. 

Daniel  Kilham  Dodge 

Champaign,  III. 


VIII 
DISCUSSIONS 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  PRACTICE  TEACHING 

The  practice  department  of  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School 
is  an  adjunct  to  the  original  school,  its  supervisors  having 
the  same  authority  as  other  members  of  the  faculty.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  school,  for  the  first  years  of 
its  existence,  was  so  located  that  there  were  no  pupils  near 
enough  to  constitute  such  a  school.  The  plan  has  worked 
well,  however,  and  has  made  the  training  department  a 
strong  factor  in  the  work  of  the  students,  as  on  the  work 
done  there  depends,  in  great  part,  the  indorsement  as  a 
teacher  given  by  the  faculty  as  well  as  the  recommendation 
to  appointment  granted  by  the  president.  The  school  gives 
a  diploma  for  completing  the  prescribed  courses  of  study, 
and  also  a  training-school  certificate,  graded  according  to 
the  merit  of  the  work  done  in  the  training  department. 

There  are  two  departments, — a  primary  department  of  four 
grades  and  a  grammar  department  of  four  grades, — includ- 
ing all  the  work  ordinarily  required  below  high-school  work. 
Candidates  for  primary  training-school  certificates  are  under 
the  charge  of  the  primary  supervisor,  and  for  general  train- 
ing-school certificates  are  under  the  charge  of  the  grammar- 
grade  supervisor.  These  supervisors  are  assisted,  as  far  as 
necessary,  by  the  other  members  of  the  faculty,  who  are  in- 
structing in  the  professional  subjects  by  inspecting  and 
supervising  the  class  teaching.  To-day,  there  are  fifty 
teachers  in  the  primary  department  taking  a  course  in  train- 
ing, and  seventy-five  in  the  grammar  department.  The  per- 
sons admitted  to  training  are  special  primary  teachers  and 
Seniors  who  are  candidates  for  diplomas  from  the  three-  and 
four-year  courses. 

The  maximum  amount  of  teaching  at  present  granted  is 
one  year  of  thirty-six  weeks,  and  this  work  is  to  be  done  after 
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the  theoretical  instruction  and  the  exposition  of  methods  are 
completed.  As  a  consequence  the  students  make  rapid 
progress,  and  leave  the  school  very  well  equipped  for  the 
work  they  are  to  do.  A  class  in  some  subject  is  assigned 
to  a  training-student,  and  he  takes  entire  charge  of  this  class 
for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks,  and  is  subjected  to  all  the  criti- 
cism and  help,  by  suggestion,  that  the  supervisors  can  give; 
model  lessons  being  given  to  classes  in  observation,  and,  fre- 
quently, lessons  in  general  criticism.  Before  the  candidates 
go  into1  the  training  school  to  teach,  they  are  given  a  term 
of  special  instruction  in  applied  methods  and  in  observation 
work,  somewhat  like  the  English  method  used  in  teachers' 
seminaries,  and  the  critical  instinct,  as  to  the  work,  is 
thereby  developed  and  established  and  the  student  prepared 
for  taking  charge  of  a  class. 

The  training  or  practice  work  is,  therefore,  (i)  made  a 
means  for  instructing  in  methods  and  in  application  of  the 
theory  to  actual  classes;  (2)  used  as  a  means  to  determine 
the  teaching  power  of  pupil  teachers,  and  thus  strengthen 
their  weak  points,  and  (3)  made  a  source  of  information  on 
which  to  base  a  judgment  regarding  the  special  fitness  of 
students  for  particular  lines  of  work  for  which  they  can  be 
recommended. 

To  supplement  the  practice  work  there  has  been  much  pains 
taken  to  select  all  the  teachers  of  the  faculty  for  their  skill 
in  the  classroom,  and  for  their  practical  knowledge  of  public- 
school  work,  as  well  as  for  their  good  college  scholarship. 
Hence,  there  are  ten  members  of  the  faculty — college-bred 
— who  have  held  good  appointments  as  city  superintendents 
and  principals  of  schools,  and  they  are  expected  to  do  all 
their  teaching  with  one  end  in  view,  that  of  making  public- 
school  teachers.  Ten  more  of  the  faculty  have  had  large  ex- 
perience as  high-school  teachers  and  principals,  and  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  public  schools.  This, 
united  with  the  training  work  in  the  practice  department, 
enables  us  to  make  the  work  thoroughly  practical  and  effect- 
ive, as  all  the  teachers  are,  in  one  sense,  teachers  and  ex- 
positors of  method. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  students  are,  two- 
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thirds  of  them,  teachers  of  some  experience  before  entering 
the  school,  many  of  them  of  several  years.  This  enables  the 
preliminary  instruction  by  the  departments  of  methods, 
school  management,  and  psychology  to  be  more  easily  com- 
prehended and  applied  than  if  the  students  were  entirely  in- 
experienced. From  my  standpoint,  practice  work  in  a  State 
normal  school  is  necessary,  is  positively  helpful,  and  is  a  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  problem  of  training,  but  I  believe  it 
ought  to  constitute  senior  work  after  the  most  of  the 
teacher's  education  is  completed,  rather  than  to  be  given 
when  the  student  is  not  prepared  in  either  scholarship 
or  thought  to  properly  and  intelligently  undertake  such 
training. 

It  may  be  asked  what  lessons  experience  with  the  Iowa 
system  of  training  has  taught  and  what  results  are  con- 
sidered or  obtained.  In  making  such  a  criticism  it  is  difficult 
to  correctly  decide  what  part  of  the  results  are  due  to  the 
system  and  plans  of  the  work  and  what  is  due  to  personality 
and  environment.  It  is  known  that  personality  and  environ- 
ment are  able  to  overcome  the  evils  of  a  defective  system, 
and  that  the  success  obtained  is,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the 
system  and  not  because  of  it.  The  supervisor  as  a  critic 
may  be  such  a  power  as  a  personality  that  whatever  he  under- 
takes shows  a  good  measure  of  success,  and  he  may  thus  so 
inspire  a  training  class  that  its  members  are  greatly  profited 
by  their  training,  since  contact  with  him,  as  a  man  among 
men  and  as  an  instructor  of  youth,  has  lasting  effect. 
Knowing  the  value  of  this,  our  management  has  endeavored 
to  get  the  very  best  in  personal  power  and  magnetism  that 
is  obtainable,  as  the  influence  of  such  a  teacher  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  training-student  is  of  large  and  lasting  worth. 

Judging  the  work  in  progress  by  the  success  that  has  at- 
tended the  graduates  in  the  field  and  the  impression  they 
have  made  upon  the  public,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  they  have 
met  expectations  and  have  many  times  gone  beyond  the 
estimate  of  promise  made  by  the  training  department.  It 
is  evident  that  there  is  more  success  in  developing  the  in- 
structing power  than  the  governing  power.  It  is  not  clear 
to  the  management  how  government  is  to  be  taught  except 
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through  actual  experience.     The  environment  of  a  practice 
school  and  the  demands  of  the  welfare  of  the  children  de- 
prive a  student  in  training  of  sufficient  independence  and 
responsibility  to  determine  the  degree  of  governing  power 
possessed,  and  he  cannot,  profitably  to  himself,  be  kept  long 
enough  to  make  a  positive  test.     Yet  he  is  greatly  strength- 
ened in  judgment  and  in  faith  in  self,  and,  with  fair  encour- 
agement and  a  not  too-demanding  first  appointment,  he  is 
reasonably  sure  to  succeed.     The  principle  is  assumed,  at 
the  very  beginning,  that  good,  strong,  extensive  scholarship 
is  the  most  essential  factor  in  a  teacher's  success.     He  must 
be  taught  the  various  branches  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
teacher  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  the  learner,  and 
then  he  goes  into  the  practice  school  with  a  reasonable  hope 
of  doing  good  work.     Our  courses,  therefore,  are  largely 
academic   and   collegiate,   and   not   alone   professional   and 
training.     Experience  has  satisfied  us  that  scholarship  is  of 
such  large  moment  that  it  must  not  be  considered  of  little 
importance,  and  that  associated  departments  in  scholastic 
branches  may  be  so  well  conducted  that  they  have  a  large 
influence  on  the  teaching  and  managing  power  of  a  student, 
and  may  be  practically  equivalent  with  the  training  depart- 
ment in  determining  the  outcome  of  a  graduate's  career. 
Government  is  taught  to  the  men  through  a  regular  military 
department,   under   the  management   of  a   regular  United 
States  Army  detail.     Three  hours  a  week  for  three  years  is 
given  to  military  science  and  tactics,  and,  thus  far,  no  male 
graduate  has  failed  in  government  who  became  reasonably 
well  informed  and  skillful  in  this  line  of  education.     It  is 
well  established  that  such  training  is  of  the  largest  benefit 
to  an  embryo  principal,  and  that  he  can  safely  be  trusted  to 
discipline  a  large  school  after  he  is  conversant  with  a  stand- 
ard system  of  military  tactics.     This  is,  therefore,  required 
work  for  all  male  students  except  such  as  may  be  physically 
incompetent  and  rejected  by  expert  authority.     The  female 
students  are  given  a  system  of  tactics  by  the  physical-culture 
department  that  is  such  as  to  enable  them  to  handle  numbers 
of  individuals  in  good  order  and  adds  greatly  to  their  skill 
as  grade  teachers  and  managers  of  rooms;  and  their  success 
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in  the  work,  after  leaving-  the  school,  has  proven  conclu- 
sively the  value  of  such  instruction  and  training.  The  work 
in  Iowa  is  not  considered  an  experiment  or  as  a  doubtful 
benefit,  and  the  letters  that  regularly  come  from  expert 
superintendents  and  thinking  members  of  school  boards 
make  the  conclusion  that  the  results  of  the  school,  as  a 
whole,  have  been  such  as  to  be  worthy  of  more  than  a  fair 

measure  of  commendation. 

H.  H.  Seerley 
State  Normal  School, 
Cedar  Falls,   Ia. 


The  practice  school  of  the  California  (Pa.)  State  Normal 
is  dealing,  as  best  it  can,  with  the  problem  of  training  in  the 
art  of  teaching.  The  school  occupies  a  building  of  its  own, 
with  three  hundred  pupils  and  six  training-teachers.  The 
members  of  the  Senior  class  (about  seventy  at  present)  teach 
during  the  entire'  year,  one  period  of  forty-five  minutes  daily. 
The  Juniors  observe  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  preparatory 
to  teaching  the  following  year.  The  Seniors  are  formed 
into  as  many  groups  as  there  are  training-teachers,  and  re- 
main in  the  same  group  for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  Each 
training-teacher  has  charge  of  a  room  with  from  forty  to 
sixty  pupils,  and  also  of  the  groups  of  practice-teachers. 
Much  of  the  teaching  of  the  pupils,  in  fact  the  larger  part 
of  it,  is  done  by  the  training-teacher  herself.  This  work, 
being  done  with  more  than  ordinary  skill,  keeps  the  school 
in  the  best  possible  tone,  and  protects  the  children  against 
the  evils  usually  complained  of  by  parents  whose  children 
attend  practice  schools.  Besides  that,  the  teaching  done 
by  the  training-teacher  is  a  guide  and  inspiration  to  student- 
teachers  who  observe,  and  it  keeps  her  in  constant  sympathy 
with  both  pupils  and  pupil-teachers.  The  training-teacher 
directs,  observes,  and  criticises  all  the  work  done  in  her 
room  by  practice-teachers. 

All  the  members  of  each  group  prepare  for  the  teaching  of 
the  same  lesson  daily.  The  one  selected  to  teach  the  lesson 
is  notified  a  sufficient  time  in  advance  to  have  her  illustra- 
tive material  ready;  the  others  of  the  group  observe  the 
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teaching  of  the  lesson.  Having  prepared  and  submitted 
written  plans  for  the  teaching  of  the  same  lesson,  they  are 
in  a  state  of  mind  to  judge  well  of  the  art  and  skill  of  the 
one  teaching.  They  are  expected  to  have  and  express,  at  a 
subsequent  time  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  critical  opinions 
of  the  work  done.  Criticisms  in  writing,  prepared  from 
notes  taken  at  the  time,  are  often  required. 

Certain  advantages  are  found  in  the  plan  adopted: 

First:  The  children  are  fully  protected  from  all  the  evils 
usually  charged  against  the  model-school  system. 

Second:  All  the  work  of  the  practice-teachers  being  done 
under  the  eye  of  the  training-teacher,  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  neglect  in  preparation,  nor  for  the  repetition,  day 
after  day,  of  gross  errors  in  manner  and  method. 

Third:  While  the  amount  of  actual  teaching  done  by  the 
practice-teacher  i?  less  than  under  some  other  plans,  the 
quality  is  likely  to  be  better.  The  teaching  that  is  done  is 
the  best  possible  for  the  practice-teacher.  She  is  necessarily 
at  her  best,  and  only  a  high  standard  of  work  is  kept  before 
the  mind. 

Fourth:  The  labor  of  the  training  work  is  so  distributed 
among  the  several  co-ordinate  teachers  that  it  is  not  oppress- 
ively severe  on  anyone.  The  training  teacher  of  the  high- 
est class  is  nominally  head  training-teacher.  She  is  the 
unifying  factor  in  the  work.  She  meets  all  of  the  practice- 
teachers  daily  in  methods,  and  she  and  the  other  training- 
teachers  meet  their  respective  groups  at  stated  times  for 
personal  suggestion  and  criticism. 

The  general  plan  for  the  six  weeks'  period  is  made  out, 
following  the  course  of  study  adopted,  by  the  training- 
teachers,  concurrently.  The  work  to  be  done,  in  any  given 
subject,  is  planned  and  proposed  by  one  teacher,  for  all 
grades,  and  is  approved  by  the  rest.  This  secures  unity  of 
plan  and  economy  of  labor. 

Years  of  experience  with  the  practice-school  problem  con- 
vinces me, 

First:  That  there  should  be  some  observation  before 
actual  teaching  begins. 

Second:  That  there  should  be  no  unsupervised  teaching. 
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The  habit  of  doing  one's  best  should  early  be  formed  by  the 
practice-teacher.  The  repetition  of  work  in  a  routine  way 
on  a  low  level  of  skill  has  a  deadening  rather  than  a  quicken- 
ing effect.  The  pupil-teacher  needs  the  spur  and  the  en- 
couragement of  the  training-teacher's  constant  presence. 
We  find  that  the  presence  of  other  practice-teachers  is  also 
helpful. 

Third:  Each  lesson  to  be  given  by  the  practice-teacher 
should  be  carefully  planned  in  writing,  and  the  approval  of 
the  training-teacher  obtained.  A  good  maxim  for  every 
student-teacher,  ambitious  to  excel,  would  be  Preparation 
pays.  If  such  preparation  in  detail,  by  the  teacher,  could 
be  secured  in  public  schools,  it  would,  in  many  a  place,  revo- 
lutionize the  methods  used. 

Fourth:  The  pupil-teachers  should  invent  and  make  much 
of  their  apparatus  for  illustrations  and  experiments.  Very 
useful  charts  in  botany,  zoology,  literature,  history,  geog- 
raphy, etc.,  may  be  prepared  by  the  teacher  herself.  Such 
charts  are  likely  to  be  more  valuable  in  the  school  than 
expensive  ones  purchased  by  the  school  board. 

Fifth:  There  should  be  as  aids  in  teaching  a  large  col- 
lection of  pictures,  well  selected,  well  mounted,  and  well 
classified. 

Sixth:  Practice-teachers  should  learn  through  their  own 
experiences  in  the  practice  school,  the  immense  advantage 
of  using,  for  teaching  purposes,  only  lesson  matter  of 
intrinsic  and  abiding  interest,  and,  through  this  interesting 
content,  of  giving  all  needed  drill  and  instruction  in  such 
branches  as  reading,  spelling,  writing,  grammar,  and  other 
form  studies. 

Seventh:  An  occasional  illustrative  lesson  by  a  member 
of  the  faculty  or  of  the  class  of  practice-teachers,  with  the 
faculty  and  class  all  present,  using  this  lesson  as  a  basis  for 
a  discussion  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  is  of  great  value.  One 
should  welcome  any  and  all  devices  that  will  exalt  in  impor- 
tance the  act  or  art  of  teaching. 

My  experience  deepens  the  conviction  that,  in  a  school  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers,  nothing  can  compensate  for 
a  lack  of  observation  and   of  actual   teaching  in   a   well- 
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regulated  model  school,  where  the  conditions  are  healthful 
and  approximately  similar  to  those  of  well-managed  public 
schools.  We  sometimes  say  of  a  normal  school,  that  it  has 
connected  with  it  a  school  of  practice.  The  expression  is 
far  from  being  a  happy  one.  It  implies  that  such  a  school 
is  merely  a  department.  It  would  be  more  nearly  correct 
to  say  that  a  normal  school  is  a  practice  school.  "  Man  has 
a  soul  "  is  a  common  but  an  inexact  expression.  Man  is 
a  soul.  A  practice  school  is  not  the  whole  of  a  normal 
school,  but  it  is  to  the  normal  school  what  the  soul  is  to  the 
man,  viz.,  the  distinguishing  and  chiefly  interesting  part. 
This  it  is  which  differentiates  a  normal  school,  in  the  true 
sense,  from  all  other  sorts  of  educational  institutions.  A 
school  may  bear  the  name  of  a  normal  school  and  be  abun- 
dantly successful,  so  far  as  the  quality  of  its  academic  work 
be  concerned,  and  yet  have  no  school  of  practice,  or  a  very 
inadequate  or  indifferent  one;  but  such  a  school  is  normal 
only  in  name.  The  only  normal  schools  in  this  country  that 
have  molded  pedagogical  thought,  in  any  noticeable  de- 
gree, are  the  schools  that  have  been  great  through  their 
schools  of  practice.  For  the  training  of  teachers  in  any 
worthy  sense,  giving  an  insight  into  things  that  are  real  and 
vital,  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  a  school  of  practice. 
Other  departments  may  teach  lessons;  it  alone  imparts 
power  to  teach.  It  will  hold  the  whole  school  to  what  is 
essential  in  pedagogy  as  nothing  else  can.  As  the  library 
method  is  most  fruitful  in  the  study  of  literature  and  history; 
as  the  laboratory  and  field  methods  have  driven  outdoors 
all  other  methods  of  study  in  science;  as  the  clinic  is  essen- 
tial to  the  medical  student,  so  the  school  of  practice  is  a 
sine  qua  non  to  the  student  of  practical  pedagogy.  As  it  is 
in  our  own  country,  so  it  is  the  world  over.  Dr.  Rein's  little 
practice  school  of  thirty  or  forty  poor  boys,  at  Jena,  has 
given  to  Germany  and  America  more  light  and  heat  in  prac- 
tical pedagogy  than  all  of  the  profound  lectures  on  pedagogy 
given  for  the  last  half  century  in  any  university  of  Europe 
or  America. 

Antaeus,  wrestling  with  Hercules,  was  safe  so  long  as  his 
feet  were  in  touch  with  the  earth;  but,  when  lifted  off  the 
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earth,  he  was  easily  overcome.  A  normal  school  wrestling 
with  the  problem  of  training  teachers  is  only  sure  of  success 
while  both  teachers  and  students  are  in  touch  with  classes 
of  children  in  a  school  of  practice.  It  is  not  essential  that 
the  school  be  perfect.     It  is  necessary  that  it  exist. 

Theodore  B.  Noss 
State  Normal  School, 
California,  Pa. 


THE   DARK   SIDE   OF   THE   PICTURE 

No  one  interested  in  education  can  read  the  articles  that 
appear  in  these  pages,  and  those  of  other  periodicals,  with- 
out being  convinced  that  the  system  of  education  in  the 
United  States  is  not  so  perfect  as  many  of  us  think.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  question  of  education  is  for  the 
modern  state  one  of  life  and  death,  that  an  ignorant  democ- 
racy is  a  peril  to  humanity  and  civilization,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  nothing  that  can  help  us  in  the  problem  of  training  up 
good  citizens  is  too  insignificant  for  consideration.  The 
wise  and  cultured  are  ever  in  a  minority.  We  must  "  edu- 
cate our  masters."  We  surely  do  not  need  the  lesson  of  the 
French  revolution  to  be  taught  to  us  again. 

That  some  change  in  the  educational  system  of  the  coun- 
try is  imperatively  required  seems  to  be  generally  admitted. 
Much  good  will  assuredly  be  accomplished  by  the  reports 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen. 
Beginning  with  the  elementary  schools,  the  writer  ventures 
to  offer  a  few  considerations  which  may  perchance  check 
the  too-exuberant  exultation  which  is  one  of  our  national 
foibles. 

One  great  fault  of  our  primary  curriculum  is  that  it  occu- 
pies an  excessive  time.  Eight  years  have  been  taken  up  in 
teaching  the  child  what  could  be  equally  well  taught  in  seven 
or  even  six  years.  To  consider  what  particular  studies 
should  be  curtailed  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose;  but 
I  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  express  a  hope  that  arithmetic 
will  not  suffer.  Yet  this  is  the  subject  which  so  high  an 
authority  as  Dr.  Eliot  has  attacked.1     The  whole  theory  of 

1  See  The  Forum  for  December,  1892. 
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education  proceeds  on  the  physiological  fact  that  the  reason- 
ing faculties  develop  at  the  expense  of  the  memory.  The 
practice  of  ages,  therefore,  has  enforced  the  storing  of  the 
mind  with  facts  while  the  memory  is  yet  young  and  retentive. 
We  have  to  strengthen  and  aid  the  child's  reason  and  judg- 
ment. Dr.  Eliot  would  reverse  all  this,  and  put  the  sword  of 
dialectic  into  hands  too  feeble  to  wield  it.  What  says  Lord 
Bacon?  In  his  New  Atlantis  all  the  students,  Whatever  their 
special  studies  may  be,  join  in  the  study  of  mathematics. 
What  says  Dr.  Whewell?  "  As  the  basis  of  all  real  progress 
in  mathematics  boys  ought  to  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  and  a  habit  of  performing  the  common  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic,  and  of  applying  the  rules  in  a  correct  and 
intelligent  manner.  .  .  Arithmetic  is  a  matter  of  habit,  and 
can  be  learned  only  by  long-continued  practice."  Can  it 
then  be  seriously  maintained  that  too  much  time  is  given 
to  arithmetic  in  our  public  schools?  No  doubt  it  is  not  so 
much  the  mental  training  which  has  induced  so  much  atten- 
tion being  given  to  this  subject,  as  the  utilitarian  necessity 
of  fitting  boys  to  act  as  bookkeepers  and  accountants. 

Judged  by  results — the  only  possible  criterion — our  much- 
lauded  public-school  system  scarcely  justifies  itself.  It  is 
an  educational  system  which  fails  to  educate.  Our  curric- 
ulum is  at  once  stunted  and  pretentious.  About  fifteen 
minutes,  more  or  less,  are  given  to  each  subject,  and  the 
scholars  prepare  nearly  all  their  work  in  school,  very  little 
being  done  the  evening  before.  With  so  short  a  time  for 
recitation,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  teacher  to  handle  any  sub- 
ject thoroughly.  In  many  of  the  schools  the  text-books 
are  not  up  to  modern  standards.  No  history  other  than 
that  of  the  United  States  is  taught,  though  that  history 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  English  his- 
tory. Ancient  history  is,  of  course,  unknown.  This  alone 
would  go  far  toward  explaining  that  note  of  "  provincial- 
ism "  which  is  so  prominent  a  trait  in  our  public.  Excellent 
as  seems  the  grounding  in  ideas  of  number,  those  of  magni- 
tude are  neglected;  geometry  being  introduced  at  far  too 
late  a  stage.  Much  anxiety  is  shown  to  exhibit  the  evil 
effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  on  the  human  organism,  with 
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which  object  the  teaching  of  physiology  is  in  some  States 
made  obligatory  even  for  the  youngest  pupils.  I  question 
the  usefulness  of  physiology  to  very  young  children,  and 
think  the  subject  might  well  be  postponed  for  a  few  years. 
Of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  truths  of  physiology 
have  been  burlesqued,  in  order  to  give  more  emphatic  sup- 
port to  the  opinions  of  a  small  party  of  well-meaning  fanat- 
ics, the  less  said  the  better.  The  feature  in  the  school 
system  that  seems  most  commendable  is  the  statutory  ex- 
clusion of  all  reference  to  theological  dogma. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  our  teach- 
ers are  a  most  excellent  and  zealous  body.  But  that  there 
are  exceptions  is  also  true.  It  was  the  fortune  of  the  writer, 
a  few  years  back,  to  attend  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  one  of 
the  Western  States.  A  certain  professor  had  been  dis- 
coursing on  a  mathematical  subject.  He  was  interrupted 
by  one  of  the  assembled  teachers  (a  middle-aged  gentleman) 
who  inquired  the  meaning  of  the  symbol.  On  being  told, 
he  wished  to  know  "  why,  in  this  progressive  age,  we  should 
go  back  to<  old  Greek  times  " !  Another  teacher,  a  lady, 
expressed  her  admiration  for  Oliver  Cromwell,  inasmuch  as, 
it  seems,  he  "  represented  the  people."  These  two  instances 
may  perhaps  suffice.     Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes? 

It  is  with  a  feeling  akin  to  despair  that  one  reads  Dr. 
Rice's  account  of  what  he  witnessed  in  some  of  the  primary 
schools  of  Boston.  Probably  in  no  other  country  could  such 
a  spectacle  be  offered.  No  sensible  man,  of  course,  expects 
to  find  Arnolds  in  every  town  and  village,  no  teacher  can 
exceed  his  own  measure;  yet  it  would  be  a  priceless  gain  if 
we  could  abolish  such  barrack-like  drill  and  martinet  routine. 
No  profession  can  well  be  lower  than  that  of  the  pedagogue 
who  drills  by  rule;  no  vocation  can  be  nearer  the  divine  than 
that  of  the  true  teacher. 

Let  us  examine  the  results  of  our  teaching.  Comparing 
the  statistics  of  this  country  with  those  of  that  foreign  state 
to  which  we  are  most  akin,  we  find  that  in  Great  Britain 
the  average  of  illiteracy  is  about  .89  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion— say  9  in  a  thousand.  In  our  own  country  (figures  of 
1880)  the  average  of  the  whole  country  is  17  per  cent.,  or 
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170  in  a  thousand.  Lest  it  be  said  that  this  is  not  a  fair 
comparison,  inasmuch  as  the  total  is  affected  by  the  Southern 
negro  and  by  the  possible  existence  of  illiterate  adult  immi- 
grants,— and  the  objection  is  just, — let  the  figures  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  of  New  York  be  taken.  For  the  former,  they 
are  6.5;  for  the  latter,  5.5;  taking  both  together,  an  average 
of  6  per  cent.,  or  60  in  a  thousand — nearly  seven  times  that 
of  the  mother-country. 

The  men  and  women  of  to-day  were  the  scholars  of  yester- 
day. With  what  ideas  many  of  them  have  left  school  let  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  daily  press,  especially  "  out 
West,"  answer.  They  are  crowded  by  the  announcements 
of  clairvoyants,  mediums,  and  astrologers.  Now,  people  do 
not  usually  spend  money  in  unremunerative  advertising. 
What  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance  and  gullibility  do  not 
these  advertisements  reveal! 

Another  indication  that  the  public  schools  do  not  edu- 
cate the  public  may  be  mentioned:  the  enormous  number  of 
religious  sects  in  this  country.  In  no  other  community  of 
white  men,  save  perhaps  in  Russia,  can  so  many  different 
creeds  be  counted  as  in  the  United  States.  This  may  be 
looked  upon  as  evidence  of  effervescent  individualism,  or  as 
an  example  of  the  old  saying  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of 
devotion. 

Yet  once  again:  if  our  schools  are  doing  their  work 
efficiently,  how  comes  it  that  our  criminal  statistics  are  the 
most  terrible  which  the  world  has  tO'  show?  In  every  other 
community  crime  has  been  found  to  diminish  before  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge.  Why  are  we  alone  an  exception  among 
the  nations? 

No  other  country  in  the  world  spends  so  much  money  on 
the  cause  of  education  is  our  own.  Do  we  get  an  adequate 
return  for  our  magnificent  expenditure?  I  have  spoken  only 
of  our  public  schools.  If  space  allowed,  I  might  go  on  to 
discuss  our  colleges  and  universities.  Nor  have  I  touched 
upon  matters  outside  the  schools  themselves — for  example, 
the  fatal  grasp  of  the  "  politician  "  upon  education,  which 
is  one  of  our  national  misfortunes. 

That  the  origin  of  the  deplorably  low  standard  of  public 
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taste  and  criticism  is  to  be  sought  in  our  public  schools  is 
manifest.  The  general  apathy  and  indifference  to  culture 
are  not  redeemed  by  such  evidences  as  the  attempt  to  buy 
Shakspere's  house  with  a  view  to  removing  it  hither,  or  to 
buy  and  import  the  ruins  of  the  most  famous  of  ancient 
Greek  oracles.  The  purchase  of  a  block  of  marble  from 
Mars'  Hill,  to  be  used  as  the  corner  stone  of  a  metropolitan 
church,  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  classical  taste. 
To  our  foreign  critics  such  arts  seem  to  savor  not  so  much 
of  the  devout  pilgrim  as  of  the  peripatetic  showman.  Our 
national  neglect  of  studies  that  have  been  so  well  named 
Uteres  humaniores  has  been  by  some  ascribed  to  the  over- 
mastering pressure  of  the  utilitarian — to  a  too  exclusive  love 
of  "  the  almighty  dollar."  To  our  average  citizen — such  is 
the  accusation — 

"  red-lined  accounts 
Are  richer  than  the  songs  of  Grecian  years." 

By  others,  "  the  newness  of  the  country  "  has  been  men- 
tioned as  the  chief  cause.  But  without  doubt  the  chief 
blame  must  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  much-lauded  public- 
school  system.  We  can  never  create  the  sacred  spark  of 
originality;  we  can  only  too  easily  destroy  it. 

It  may  be  that  the  ideal  system  of  education  will  never 
be  elaborated — peradventure  it  does  not  exist.  Yet  if  prog- 
ress is  to  be  made  at  all,  it  will  not  be  by  complacently 
reposing  on  what  has  been  achieved,  but  by  unsparing  criti- 
cism of  our  shortcomings.  We  can  at  least  struggle  to 
realize  that  golden  time  when  poverty,  ignorance,  and  crime 
have  been  at  last  eliminated,  when  the  ape  and  tiger  are 
indeed  dead,  and  their  human  congeners  extinct. 

"  The  highest  mounted  mind,  he  said, 
Still  sees  the  sacred  morning  spread, 
The  silent  summit  overhead." 

F.  R.  Morrison 
;    San  Bernardino,  Cal. 


IX 
REVIEWS 

Recent  centralizing  tendencies  in  State  educational  administration— By 

William  Clarence  Webster,  Seligman  Fellow  in  Administration.  Submitted 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  Columbia  University.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1897.     78  p.     $  1.00. 

The  author  has  made  a  careful  examination  of  State  school 
reports  and  laws.  As  a  result  of  his  examination,  he  deduces 
a  general  centralizing  tendency  in  educational  administra- 
tion, under  the  following  heads:  state  aid,  state  super- 
vision, decay  of  the  district  system,  compulsory  educa- 
tion, state  regulation  of  text-books,  state  regulation  of 
courses  of  study,  state  control  of  teachers'  examinations, 
state  control  of  teachers'  institutes,  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  state  superintendents,  and  state  boards  of  education. 
His  principal  findings  and  conclusions  are:  "  The  establish- 
ment of  State  school  funds  and  State  systems  of  taxation 
for  public  education  constitutes  the  first  important  step 
taken  in  this  country  toward  a  centralization  of  school 
administration."  "  Most  of  the  States  have  State  superin- 
tendents and  State  boards,  whose  authority  is  gradually 
increasing."  "  Twenty-three  States  have  already  abolished 
the  district  system,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  bills  looking  to 
this  end  have  been  introduced  in  quite  a  number  of  other 
States  during  the  present  decade.  The  leading  educators 
of  Massachusetts,  after  a  half  century's  war  upon  the  district 
system,  abolished  it  in  1882 — permanently,  it  is  hoped." 
"  Thirty  States  and  Territories  have  passed  compulsory 
attendance  laws,  in  the  main  seldom  enforced."  "  Sixteen 
States  and  Territories  have  passed  laws  providing  for  State 
uniformity  of  text-books."  "  The  school  law  of  at  least 
thirteen  States  empowers  either  the  State  superintendent 
or  State  board  of  education  to  prescribe  a  uniform  course  of 
study  for  the  common  schools  of  their  respective  States." 
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"  There  is  a  very  strong  and  growing  tendency  among  the 
States  to  place  the  examinations  of  teachers  under  direct 
State  control."  "  In  twenty  States,  the  holding  of  State, 
district,  county,  or  township  institutes  has  been  made  un- 
conditionally compulsory,  and  quite  a  number  of  States 
have  specifically  conferred  upon  the  State  board  or  State 
superintendent  an  extensive  administrative  control."  "  Ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  has  been  expressly  conferred,  by  law, 
upon  the  central  educational  authorities  in  at  least  twenty- 
eight  States."  "  It  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  in  the  field 
of  educational  administration,  as  well  as  in  other  fields  just 
mentioned,  this  centralization  has  led  to  increased  adminis- 
trative efficiency,  and  it  is  not  too>  much  to  predict  that,  as 
our  civilization  becomes  more  complex,  this  tendency,  which 
is  already  quite  marked,  will  become  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced in  other  States  and  other  fields  of  administration." 
The  dissertation  is,  in  the  main,  a  very  fair  and  able  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  The  great  majority  of  our  leading 
educators  agree  with  the  author  in  believing  that  good 
results  must  come  from  the  present  centralizing  tendencies 
in  education.  While  I  do  not  believe  we  have  yet  reached 
the  danger  line  of  centralization  in  education,  I  realize  that 
the  best  results  must  come  from  an  adherence  to  the  golden 
mean  between  centralization  and  local  administration — from 
a  happy  distribution  of  educational  administration  among 
the  different  political  units  and  officers.  One  of  the  greatest 
educational  problems  of  the  future  is  the  finding  of  this 
golden  mean.  France  is  a  good  example  of  a  nation  that 
has  passed  the  danger  line  in  all  departments  of  government. 
In  England  and  in  the  United  States,  local  self-government 
has  reached  the  high-water  mark.  It  is  true  that  too  much 
local  self-government  begets  self-seeking,  favoritism,  timid- 
ity, and  weakness;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  too  much  cen- 
tralization not  only  leads  to  despotism,  arbitrariness,  and 
want  of  sympathy,  but  deprives  the  people  of  that  capacity 
for  self-government  which  comes  only  through  the  exercise 
of  governmental  functions.  Then,  in  that  ideal  educational 
system  of  the  future,  there  will  be  a  nice  distribution,  among 
the  different  political  units,  of  contribution  to  educational 
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funds;  of  supervision;  of  the  functions  which  relate  to  exam- 
ining, licensing,  and  employing  teachers,  and  to  the  control 
of  teachers'  institutes;  to  the  selection  of  text-books  and 
courses  of  study,  and  to  the  administration  of  compulsory 

school  laws. 

L.  E.  Wolfe 

High  School, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  middle  period,  1817-1858— By  John  W.  Burgess,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Political  Science  in  Columbia  University.  With  maps.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1897.     544  p.     $1.75. 

Under  the  title  of  The  middle  period,  Professor  Burgess, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  American  History  Series,  deals 
with  the  years  between  18 17  and  1858.  Perhaps  the  title 
might  be  as  well  applied  to  other  portions  of  our  history; 
but  it  at  least  suggests  the  fact  that  this  epoch  consisted  of 
years  of  decided  change  and  of  contention,  and  that  a  dis- 
cussion of  them  demands  all  the  objectivity  and  all  the  many- 
sided  study  that  the  historian  can  command.  Professor 
Burgess  frankly  avows  his  belief  that  this  history  can  be 
written  only  by  an  American  and  a  Northern  man,  because 
the  North  was  right.  One  who  holds  that  the  writer  of 
history  is  not  so  much  called  upon  to  play  Rhadamanthus 
as  to  describe  and  explain,  may  well  doubt  the  necessity  of 
the  historian's  being  anything  but  the  historian,  and  this 
avowal  of  Professor  Burgess  creates  an  unwarranted  expec- 
tation of  a  purely  one-sided  treatment  of  the  subject.  If 
the  author  is  to  be  classified  sectionally  with  respect  to  his 
historical  attitude,  he  belongs  neither  to  the  New  England 
school  nor  to  the  Southern  school,  but  he  is  the  first  to  give 
academic  presentation  to  the  political  attitude  of  the  Middle 
States,  which  did  not  look  askance  at  American  expansion, 
and  which  had  less  sensitiveness  (except  in  western  New 
York)  on  the  subject  of  slavery  than  had  New  England,  but 
which  were  firmly  Unionist. 

Professor  Burgess  also  writes  professedly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  political   scientist.     Limiting  his  work   to 
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those  events  "  which  are  significant  of  our  progress  in  politi- 
cal civilization,"  he  declares:  "The  truthful  record,  connec- 
tion, and  interpretation  of  such  events  are  what  I  call  history 
in  the  highest  sense,  as  distinguished  from  chronology,  nar- 
rative, and  romance."  This  attitude  naturally  gives  to  the 
volume  the  cast  of  an  essay  in  political  criticism,  rather  than 
of  a  study  of  the  social  forces  which  caused  and  modified  the 
political  events,  institutions,  and  ideas  of  the  period.  The 
author  has  also  endeavored  to  base  his  work  solely  on 
original  records,  and  he  seems  to  have  interpreted  these  as 
being  the  political  documents  alone.  Thus  from  the  debates 
and  controversial  writing  of  the  period  he  is  led  to  make  his 
history  a  study  of  the  direct  and  indirect  aspects  of  the 
slavery  struggle  before  the  war.  Not  to  speak  of  the  neglect 
of  the  vast  social  transformations  by  immigration,  interstate 
migration,  industrial  development,  revolution  of  the  trans- 
portation system,  and  all  the  tremendous  forces  of  change 
involved  in  Western  expansion  of  settlement,  Professor  Bur- 
gess omits  also  consideration  of  many  topics  of  political 
importance.  One  naturally  expects  from  his  theory  of  his- 
tory, as  well  as  from  his  professional  equipment,  a  treatment 
of  such  important  political  forces  in  the  period  as  the  devel- 
opment of  the  nominating  convention,  the  popularization 
of  the  suffrage,  the  nationalizing  aspects  of  Marshall's  great 
decisions,  the  rise  of  the  power  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  committee  system  in  Congress.  But  it 
would  be  difficult  for  a  writer  to  explain  these  things  with- 
out a  broader  survey  of  the  underlying  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  people  than  the  scope  of  the  book  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  author  contemplate. 

Professor  Burgess  introduces  his  work  with  a  discussion 
of  the  nationalistic  aspects  of  the  old  Republican  party  after 
the  War  of  181 2,  when  South  Carolina  leaders  like  Calhoun 
and  Lowndes  acted  as  spokesmen  for  such  measures  as  the 
protective  tariff,  the  bank,  and  internal  improvements. 
Among  the  contemporaneous  nationalistic  movements  was 
the  purchase  of  Florida,  which  affords  the  author  opportunity 
to  indicate  the  growing  nationalistic  tendency  toward  terri- 
torial expansion  into  the  natural  physiographic  boundaries. 
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Into  this  nationalistic  period  the  slavery  question  came  as 
a  wedge  of  discord.  The  author  traces  the  political  and 
legal  origins  of  the  slavery  struggle  in  brief,  and  then  gives 
us  an  admirable  survey  of  the  argumentation  of  the  Mis- 
souri debate.  In  the  analysis  of  the  results  of  this  debate, 
however,  Professor  Burgess  furnishes  us  with  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  his  method 
of  work.  By  his  analysis  of  votes  following  the  Missouri 
Compromise  he  makes  substantial  contribution  to  the  history 
of  party  development  in  the  period;  but,  in  his  summation 
of  the  political  results  of  the  Missouri  discussion,  he  confuses 
the  logical  implications  of  the  particularistic  reasoning  of 
the  South  in  respect  to  Missouri,  with  the  subsequent  con- 
scious policy  of  the  South.  The  effect  of  the  Missouri 
agitation  in  increasing  the  Southern  tendency  to  particular- 
ism was  very  important,  no  doubt,  and  upon  such  a  quick 
and  logical  thinker  as  Calhoun  it  was  particularly  influential. 
But  by  making  this  debate  the  pivot  on  which  the  Southern 
policy  changed,  Professor  Burgess  fits  the  facts  of  a  complex 
historical  development  into  the  simple  and  logical  system  of 
the  political  scientist.  The  necessity  of  omission  imposed 
upon  a  writer  who  deals  with  so  large  a  period  in  so  small 
a  book  is  something  different  from  the  voluntary  deduction 
of  historical  forces  from  a  few  catastrophic  events.  The 
application  of  the  logical  process  to  history  is  always  a  dan- 
gerous one.  The  difficulty  of  regarding  the  Missouri  epi- 
sode as  unsealing  the  eyes  of  a  nationalistic  South  is  partly 
of  this  nature,  and  partly  it  is  due  to  family  premises.  Even 
in  the  matter  of  internal  improvements  in  1816-17,  the  South 
was  about  evenly  divided,  and  Virginia  gave  twelve  votes 
against  it  to  six  for  it,  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  On 
the  national  bank  Virginia  occupied  a  similar  position, 
though  the  South  as  a  whole  gave  a  decisive  majority  for  it. 
But  on  the  tariff,  which  is  abetter  test  of  the  thesis, the  South 
was  not,  as  the  author  thinks,  in  favor  of  the  bill,  but  voted 
against  it  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  six- 
teen to  thirty-six  (Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  then  Western 
States,  voted  for  it,  aggregating  nine  to  three).  South  Caro- 
lina alone  in  the  South  gave  a  majority  in  the  House  for  the 
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bill,  and  this  only  by  a  vote  of  four  to  three.  This  indicates 
how  faulty  is  Professor  Burgess'  generalization  that  the  tariff 
of  1816  is  a  Southern  measure;  a  generalization  derived  from 
the  fact  that  four  of  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
framed  the  bill  were  from  Southern  States,  and  that  a  few 
important  Southern  men  spoke  in  its  favor.  By  1824  the 
substantial  unanimity  of  the  Southern  delegation  against 
the  protective  tariff  is  clear,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  the 
result  was  due  to  the  Compromise  of  1820;  for  the  natural 
development  of  the  opposition,  visible  even  in  the  enthusias- 
tic period  following  the  war,  and  expressed  against  the  ad- 
ministration policy,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  tariff  opposition  of  the  South.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  a  reactive  movement  had  found  expression  in  the 
writings  of  John  Taylor  of  Carolina,  from  181 8  onward,  and 
John  Randolph  had  voiced  the  Southern  particularism  in  the 
House.  Professor  Burgess  appears  to  associate  the  proposi- 
tion made  in  1821,  to  make  the  Senate  a  court  of  appeal  from 
the  federal  judiciary  in  certain  cases,  with  the  Missouri  dis- 
cussion. It  was,  in  reality,  the  natural  expression  of  the 
reaction  against  Marshall's  decisions,  as  shown  by  the  case 
of  Cohens  vs.  Virginia,  which  had  aroused  heated  discussion 
in  Virginia  in  the  same  year,  and  by  the  attempt  of  Ohio  in 
1820  to  prevent,  by  something  very  like  nullifying  meas- 
ures, the  enforcement  of  the  nationalistic  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  matter  of  State  taxation  of  the 
national  bank.  It  is  probable  that  the  particularistic  utter- 
ances of  the  Missouri  debate  were  symptoms,  rather  than 
causes,  of  the  reactive  movement.  Nor  can  the  Missouri 
decision  be  rightly  said  to  have  taught  the  inhabitants  of 
the  older  commonwealths  that  the  West  could  not  be  held 
in  unequal  dependence  as  provinces,  and  that  the  political 
power  was  passing  westward.  This  the  East  had  been  learn- 
ing ever  since  the  Revolution  and  is  still  learning. 

In  his  analysis  of  the  sectional  groupings  upon  the  inter- 
nal improvement  debates  Professor  Burgess  does  some 
admirable  work,  and  brings  into  more  fitting  prominence 
a  neglected  topic  in  American  political  history. 

As  a  whole  the  book  is  a  most  suggestive  one,  provocative 
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of  thought  and  discussion,  and  the  reviewer  is  tempted  to 
transgress  his  space  in  order  to  discuss  the  author's  treat- 
ment of  nullification,  the  bank,  the  Texan  and  Mexican  con- 
troversies, and  the  agitation  over  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and 
the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Professor  Burgess  affords  evi- 
dence of  a  healthy  reaction  against  the  writers  who  have 
judged  American  policy  by  standards  they  would  not  apply 
to  European  nations,  and  he  defends  American  expansion 
as  natural,  if  not  inevitable,  even  had  there  been  no  such 
pressure  as  arose  from  the  slavery  interests.  He  is  rightly 
impatient  with  the  view  which  turns  our  foreign  policy  in 
this  period  into  a  mere  appendix  to  the  slavery  issues,  and 
with  the  view  that  a  "  secret  intrigue  "  of  the  slavocracy 
explains  it  all.  He  seems,  however,  to  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  the  influence  of  natural  physiographic  boundaries — a 
favorite  doctrine  with  him  in  his  theory  of  political  science 
— and  too  little  upon  the  traits  and  race  training  of  the 
Westerners.  The  discussion  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
Mexican  war  is  stronger  as  a  piece  of  legal  argumentation 
than  as  a  historical  account  of  the  forces  which  brought 
about  the  struggle.  Polk's  ambitious  designs,  as  revealed 
in  his  papers  and  those  of  his  officers,  are  not  given  proper 
prominence.  His  treatment  of  the  "  John  Brown  cult  "  is 
a  courageous  criticism  against  the  unreflecting  admiration 
of  the  author  of  the  Pottawattomie  massacre.  For  Brown's 
apologists  he  has  little  tolerance.  "  Such  minds,"  he  thinks. 
"  have  lost  their  moorings  and  are  roaming  without  star 
or  compass  over  the  borderland  between  reason  and 
insanity." 

In  general,  one  may  say  that  Professor  Burgess  has  ad- 
vanced popular  knowledge  of  the  period  by  his  political 
analysis,  his  recognition  of  Eastern  and  Western  divisions 
in  Congress,  and  by  the  attitude  which  he  takes  toward  the 
conventional  views  of  critics  of  the  United  States  in  the 
matter  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Some  surprising  slips  occur  in  the  book,  such  as  the  gro- 
tesque mapping  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  territories.  It 
is  hardly  correct  to  expound  the  nullification  doctrine  as 
the  claim  of  a  reserved  "  power  to  pronounce  an  act  of  the 
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general  government  null  and  void,"  without  pointing  out 
that  the  power  applied  only  to  acts  alleged  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. 

The  style  of  Professor  Burgess  is  crisp  and  virile.  He  has 
independent  views  and  he  presents  them  in  a  way  to  attract 
and  stimulate  students.  It  is  at  once  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  book  that  it  is  written  by  a  political  scientist 
with  exceptional  logical  and  analytical  powers. 

Frederick  J.  Turner 

University  of  Wisconsin 


Natural  elementary  geography— By  Jacques  W.  Redway.     New   York  : 
American  Book  Company,  1897.     144  p.     60  cents. 

The  present  universal  interest  in  child-study  is  displaying 
itself  in  the  change  coming  over  all  elementary  text-books. 
Formerly  all  subjects  were  regarded  from  the  station  of  the 
maturer  thinker;  more  recently  from  that  of  the  prac- 
tical teacher,  enthusiastic  over  method;  while  now  the -child 
himself  furnishes  the  standpoint.  To  the  child  his  own 
limited  experience  provides  the  only  center  for  enlarging 
observation  and  judgment;  therefore  from  this  center  he 
must  be  conducted  along  ever-lengthening  radii.  This 
makes  the  writing  of  elementary  works  a  difficult  task. 
Scholarly  books  for  children  are  apt  to  be  dryly  statistical; 
attractive  books  are  too  often  babyish  and  unscientific.  To 
combine  the  accuracy  of  the  scientist,  the  teacher's  care  for 
pedagogical  method,  and  the  outlook  of  the  little  pupil,  pre- 
sents a  problem  that  requires  rare  skill. 

In  this  new  Natural  elementary  geography  we  find  the  latest 
effort  at  solution,  to  be  placed  beside  the  popular  work  of 
Mr.  Frye  and  the  newer  one  of  Mr.  Tarbell  in  its  claims  upon 
popular  favor.  Mr.  Redway's  book  is  appropriately,  termed 
"  natural,"  not  only  because  its  topics  are  closely  linked  with 
physical  geography,  but  also>  because  it  follows  the  order  of 
investigation  natural  to  an  alert  child.  It  is  an  admirable 
exponent  of  the  author's  theory — first,  that  elementary 
geography  is  best  approached  through  the  study  of  human 
industries;  and  second,  that  these  industries  are  expressions 
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of  climate  and  geographic  environment.  This  plan,  some- 
what unique  in  execution,  enables  the  pupil  to  form  clear 
concepts  of  conditions  otherwise  remote.  Moreover,  the 
peculiarly  business-like  tone  will  appeal  to  such  fathers  as 
may  supervise  the  preparation  of  lessons. 

Whether  it  is  advisable  to  place  any  text-book  in  the  hands 
of  third-grade  children  is  a  question.  Indeed  the  text-book 
seems  to  me  better  adapted  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  years 
of  the  course.  However,  if  a  text  is  to  be  given  to  a  primary 
pupil,  the  matter  could  hardly  be  couched  in  simpler  form. 

The  journey  at  the  outset  from  the  schoolroom  across  the 
continent,  and  then  on  around  the  world,  permits  a  survey  of 
the  earth  that  is  general  without  being  confusing.  Next 
follow  directions  for  map-reading,  field-work,  and  sand- 
modeling.  The  relief  and  drainage  of  the  grand  divisions 
precede  introduction  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  to  the 
ensuing  study  of  separate  countries  with  their  industries. 

Instead  of  the  traditional  arbitrary  grouping  of  the  United 
States,  a  logical  and  industrial  basis  is  chosen. 

Among  the  chief  attractions  of  the  book  are  the  pictures 
with  their  captivating  labels.  They  are  illustrations  in  truth, 
not  mere  views,  and  tell  much  of  the  story  themselves. 

The  maps,  though  accurate,  are  less  pleasing.  Some  of 
the  colored  ones  showing  political  divisions  are  placed,  un- 
fortunately, so  as  to  cover  more  than  one  page  and  less  than 
two  pages.  Thus  the  fold  cuts  the  map  in  such  a  way  that 
it  detracts  from  the  appearance,  and,  though  doubtless  done 
to  preserve  the  scale,  it  displeases  the  eye.  Also'  several 
relief  maps  lack  distinctness  in  printing,  while  the  peculiar 
shading  of  river  basins  would  give  a  child  the  notion  that 
rivers  flow  along  mountain  ridges.  Aside  from  the  river 
markings,  the  map  of  Eurasia  is  admirable. 

Occasionally  the  desire  to  provide  historical  information 
overloads  a  paragraph,  as  in  the  account  of  Naples,  where 
the  transition  from  macaroni  to  the  destruction  of  Pompeii 
is  somewhat  abrupt.  If  the  sections  were  separated  into 
smaller  subdivisions,  with  appropriate  headings,  some  chap- 
ters would  be  more  satisfactory. 

Nevertheless  the  volume  is  interesting  reading  through- 
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out.  A  certain  freshness  of  approach  to  hackneyed  themes, 
and  a  raciness  of  style,  cannot  fail  to  please.  While  free 
from  child-insulting  babyism  the  language  keeps  within 
childish  comprehension. 

The  inductive  method  is  carried  out  with  tact,  all  new 
ideas  being  brought  home  at  once  to  the  learner's  experi- 
ence. This  is  noticeable  in  the  treatment  of  the  interrela- 
tion of  man's  history,  customs,  and  industries  with  one  an- 
other and  with  inorganic  forces.  Deductions  of  telling 
terseness  are  frequent:  such  as  "  In  the  East  the  food  is 
grown  to  feed  the  cities;  in  the  West  the  cities  were  built 
to  handle  the  food."  Taking  for  a  fundamental  principle 
that  man's  occupations  are  an  outgrowth  of  physiographic 
laws,  the  author  employs  a  sequence  severely  logical — logical 
to  the  child  no  less  than  to  the  scientist.  Certainly,  peda- 
gogically  the  work  will  bear  close  criticism. 

Since  it  is  the  achievement  of  an  accomplished  geog- 
rapher, its  scientific  value  requires  no  comment.  The  repu- 
tation of  the  author  insures  reliability,  and  the  pupil  who 
leaves  school  with  no  more  geographical  knowledge  than  is 
included  within  these  hundred  and  forty  pages  has  a  far  bet- 
ter business  equipment  than  would  be  obtained  from  many 
more  pretentious  treatises. 

Elizabeth  A.  Packard 
High   School, 

Oakland,    Cal. 

Elementary  physical   geography — By   Ralph  S.  Tarr,  B.  S.,  F.  G.  S.  A., 

Assistant  Professor  of   Dynamic  Geology    and   Physical  Geography  in    Cornel 
University.     New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1897.     368  p.     $1.10. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  the  reiterated 
demand  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Mother  Nature.  Our  English 
seer  has  sung 

"  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies  ; — 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

And  he  voiced  the  cry  of  the  thousands  of  earnest  students 
who  are  seeking  to  discover  what  God  and  man  is,  through 
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flowers,  fossils,  mountains,  winds,  and  ocean  depths.  This 
cry  extends  from  the  babies  of  the  kindergarten  up  to  the 
savants  who  write  geologies  and  physical  geographies  and 
try  to  answer  their  own  queries. 

Since  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Maury  there  has  been  a 
lack  in  the  sort  of  physical  geography  needed  for  the  lower 
classes  of  our  high  schools,  the  place  where  the  branch  is 
usually  taught.  The  subject  is  so  vast,  being  to  a  degree 
an  epitome  of  all  the  natural  sciences,  that  attempts  to  com- 
press so  much  knowledge  into  one  usable  volume  have  re- 
sulted in  a  meagerness  often  bewildering  to  the  pupil. 

The  Elementary  physical  geography  by  Professor  Tarr  is, 
in  many  respects,  an  improvement  upon  its  predecessors. 
Abandoning  the  time-honored  square  form,  it  is  dressed  in 
a  somber  garb  suggestive  of  a  theological  treatise.  But 
this  gloomy  cover  belies  the  attractiveness  of  the  interior. 
Typographically  the  book  is  excellent,  whether  regarding 
arrangement,  paragraphing,  headings,  or  print.  It  has  a 
good  general  index,  and  also  another  index  to  the  267  maps, 
diagrams,  and  pictures. 

The  three  main  divisions  treat  respectively  the  air,  the 
ocean,  and  the  land.  As  always,  the  first  begins  with  an 
abstract  of  astronomy,  which  is  followed  by  more  of  physics 
than  is  customary;  these  preliminaries  open  upon  a  general 
view  of  atmospheric  movement.  The  three  closing  chap- 
ters of  Part  I  are  devoted  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
weather,  and  climate,  and  distribution  of  plants  and  animals. 
The  last  impresses  one  as  out  of  place  until  he  sees  its  rela- 
tion to  climatic  laws.  While  the  discussion  of  storms  is  too 
much  condensed,  the  study  of  weather  and  climate  in  general 
is  admirably  clear.  In  no  section  of  the  book  are  better 
shown  the  recent  gains  of  physical  science. 

Part  II,  the  ocean,  is  eminently  satisfactory  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  ocean  bottom  and  ocean  life,  a  new  feature. 
Waves  are  carefully  discriminated,  and  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  charts  are  invaluable  and  often  original. 

From  a  general  survey  of  Part  III  one  comprehends  the 
plan  by  which,  starting  from  the  atmospheric  surroundings 
of  our  planet,  we  follow,  in  a  measure,  the  steps  which  pre- 
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pared  it  for  man's  housekeeping,  and  that  finally  contemplate 
the  inexhaustible  riches  stored  away  for  his  maintenance. 

Among  excellencies  noted  are  the  chapters  on  denudation, 
glaciers,  and  topography,  which  are  models  of  elucidation. 
One  is  glad  to  become  acquainted  with  the  glaciers  of  Mt. 
St.  Elias  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  Alps.  The  geo- 
logical side  of  the  book  is  perhaps  its  strongest;  covering 
erosion,  the  origin  of  mountains,  classification  of  volcanoes, 
connection  between  rock  structure  and  topography.  And, 
as  mentioned  above,  the  diagrams  and  pictures,  with  an 
entire  absence  of  bizarre  coloring,  are  surprisingly  effective. 
Moreover,  they  are  well  adapted  for  blackboard  reproduc- 
tion. 

The  chief  adverse  criticism  is  that  there  is  too  much 
astronomy  and  meteorology  .for  the  book  to  be  termed  "  ele- 
mentary." I  should  judge  it  to  be  too  heavy  for  any  except 
the  upper  classes  of  a  high  school,  and  that  it  requires  a  pre- 
ceding study  of  physics.  The  difficulty  arises  from  over- 
fullness,  seldom  from  obscurity.  The  mass  of  material 
crowds  certain  topics,  like  ocean  currents,  into  space  too 
limited  to  permit  sufficient  explanation. 

Both  bibliographies  and  appendices  must  be  of  great 
service  to  every  instructor;  so  also  the  directions  for  labora- 
tory practice.  Still,  would  it  not  be  better  that  those  direc- 
tions should  be  incorporated  in  the  main  text,  rather  than 
added  at  the  close?  It  is  an  axiom  that  the  student  is  edu- 
cated by  his  laboratory  study,  and  not  by  the  memorizing 
of  over  four  hundred  pages  of  digested  facts. 

Most  of  the  "  questions  "  upon  the  text  could  well  be 
omitted,  since  they  savor  of  our  old-time  primary  catechisms 
on  geography.  If  questions  are  to  be  added  at  all,  let  them 
be  those  whose  answers  cannot  be  found  directly  from  the 
text,  and  an  adjunct  to  laboratory  study.  That  physical 
geography  which  shall  combine  original  research  by  the 
student  with  satisfactory  statements  of  natural  laws  remains 
to  be  written. 

The  style  of  Professor  Tarr's  book  is  literary,  scholarly, 
and  sane;  a  pleasing  relief  from  the  disjointed  paragraphs 
of  some  of  his  contemporaries.     While  the  relation  of  the 
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earth  to  man  is  seldom  obtrusive,  it  is  an  underlying  motive, 
and  we  constantly  perceive  that  human  industries  and  devel- 
opments are  the  result  of  physiographic  causes. 

On  the  whole,  this  book  will  prove  a  formidable  rival  to 
the  best  physical  geographies  now  in  the  field. 

Elizabeth  A.  Packard 
High   School, 

Oakland,   Cal. 

Physics  for  grammar  schools — By  Charles  L.  Harrington,  M.  A.,  Head- 
master of  Dr.  Sachs's  School  for  Boys.  New  York  :  American  Book  Company, 
1897.     123  p.     50  cents. 

This  book  deals  with  simple  matters  in  all  of  the  main 
divisions  of  physics.  It  describes  numerous  experiments, 
some  of  which  are  to  be  performed  by  the  pupils  out  of  school 
and  others  by  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils. 
These  experiments  are  made  the  basis  of  a  Socratic  discus- 
sion between  the  teacher  and  the  pupils,  by  means  of  which 
conclusions  are  reached.  These  conclusions  are  to  be  written 
in  spaces  left  blank  in  the  text-book. 

The  method  here  outlined  is  capable  of  giving  good  results 
if  pupils  can  be  depended  on  to  do  experiments  at  home,  and 
this  book  seems  likely  to  be  useful;  but  it  would  be  a  pity  if 
the  public  should  accept  it  as  a  full  measure  of  grammar- 
school  capacity  for  experimental  physics.  It  is  suited  to  the 
earlier  rather  than  the  later  years  of  a  grammar-school 
course.  Indeed,  the  Preface  declares  it  to  be  the  result  of 
several  years'  use  of  the  experimental  method  in  teaching 
physics  to  boys  "  under  thirteen  years  of  age." 

No  text-books  deserve  more  careful  consideration  than 
those  which  are  likely  to  be  used  by  great  numbers  of  young 
children,  and  by  teachers  not  well  versed  in  the  subject- 
matter  to  be  presented.  Accordingly,  a  somewhat  detailed 
criticism  of  this  little  book  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  first  chapter,  or  section,  is  headed  "  Matter — Masses 
— Molecules — Atoms — Spaces  between  Molecules."  Tt  is 
five  pages  long,  and  about  half  of  this  space  is  left  blank. 
The  first  three  experiments  in  this  section  are: 

"  1.  Put  as  much  water  as  possible  into  a  goblet,  and  drop 
a  stone  gently  into  the  water." 
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"  2.  Try  to  put  any  two  objects  into  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time." 

"  3.  Push  an  inverted  goblet  into  water,  holding  it 
firmly." 

After  these  three  experiments  and  two  questions  relating 
to  them  the  following  definition  is  given:  "  Matter  is  that 
which  occupies  space  and  prevents  other  matter  from  occu- 
pying the  same  space  at  the  same  time."  Now,  considering 
the  ambitious  scope  of  this  section,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
assume  that  the  first  two  experiments  are  unnecessary — that 
the  pupil  already  knows  all  that  these  experiments  could 
teach?  Would  not  any  ten-year-old  boy  feel  himself  trifled 
with,  if  set  to  do  either  of  these  two  experiments?  If  it  is 
desirable  to  give  to  young  pupils  this  formal  definition  of 
matter, — which  may  well  be  doubted, — would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  write  down  the  definition  at  the  start,  thus  treating 
with  some  respect  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  first 
ten  years  of  life?  It  is  a  common  fault  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary text-books  in  physics  to  treat  the  pupils  as  if  they 
were  newly  materialized  spirits,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  world 
we  live  in,  though  blessed  with  a  really  superhuman  power 
of  "  inference  "  from  meager  data  and  shaky  premises. 

The  next  experiment  is  "  4.  Place  in  the  sun's  rays  the 
goblet  of  water  of  Exp.  1."  This  is  followed  by  "  Sunlight 
occupies  space.  Do  you  think,  from  Exp.  4,  that  sunlight 
is  matter?"  Evidently  a  negative  answer  is  to  be  given; 
and  so  the  child  who,  one  page  and  a  half  before,  had  to 
drop  a  stone  into  a  brimming  goblet  of  water,  in  order  to 
learn  what  the  result  would  be,  has  now  proved  that  sun- 
light is  not  matter.  Shame  upon  Newton,  who  never 
thought  of  this  easy  refutation  of  the  corpuscular  theory, 
but  lived  and  died  believing  light  to  be  a  kind  of  matter — 
nay,  left  the  world  committed  to  such  a  belief  for  a  hundred 
years  after  his  death! 

In  Exp.  5  a  lump  of  sugar  is  dissolved;  then  follow  cer- 
tain statements  concerning  atoms  and  molecules.  Two  of 
these  statements  are  not  well  considered;  namely,  • 

"  Most  scientists  believe  that  nothing  smaller  than  an 
atom  exists,"  and 
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"  A  molecule  of  any  mass  is  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  that  mass." 

After  four  more  experiments  the  section  is  concluded  with 
the  remark,  "  We  may  now  understand  that  there  are  spaces 
between  the  molecules  of  all  kinds  of  matter."  Perhaps  so; 
but  would  it  not  be  better  to  make  sure  of  understanding 
some  less  occult  matters?  Should  not  the  author  rewrite — 
or  abolish — his  first  section? 

In  some  later  sections  there  are  ill-advised  passages. 

For  example,  p.  12:  "  A  liquid  is  a  body  whose  molecules 
cling  together  with  little  force."  But  it  is  believed  by  many 
that  the  internal  pressure  in  water,  due  to  molecular  attrac- 
tions, is  equal  to  thousands  of  atmospheres. 

On  p.  2.2  we  read  the  following  definition:  "  Force  is  that 
which  does  work."  It  is  true  that  force  is  necessary  for 
work,  but  so  is  motion.  It  is  no  more  correct  to  make  the 
statement  just  quoted  than  it  would  be  to  say,  "  Motion  is 
that  which  does  work." 

On  p.  44  we  have  a  catechism,  of  which  this  is  a  part : 

"  What  is  gained  by  using  simple  machines?  Ans.  A 
small  F."  [force]. 

"  What  is  lost  in  using  simple  machines?     Ans.  Time." 

It  would  certainly  be  unfortunate  to  leave  the  pupil  with 
the  impression  that  we  lose  time  by  using  machines  instead 
of  depending  on  main  strength. 

On  p.  47,  "  If  the  water  should  fall  out,  and  no  other  mat- 
ter should  occupy  the  space  in  the  tumbler,  there  would  be 
a  vacuum  in  the  tumbler.  Nature  does  not  willingly  con- 
sent to  such  an  arrangement,  and  therefore  provides  means 
of  keeping  the  water  in  the  tumbler."  Vivacity  of  state- 
ment is  procured  at  too  high  cost  in  the  last  sentence 
quoted. 

On  p.  82  we  have  the  bold  statement,  "  Since  the  zinc  is 
active,  it  is  called  the  positive  plate  of  the  cell.  Since  the 
copper  is  passive,  it  is  called  the  negative  plate  of  the  cell." 

The  reviewer  will  go  no  farther.  To  repeat  and  to  con- 
clude, he  assumes  that  this  book  will  live,  and  hopes,  by  the 
remarks  here  offered,  to  make  its  life  a  more  useful  one. 

Edwin  H.  Hall 
Harvard  University 
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The  elements  of  physics— By  Edward  L.  Nichols  and  W.  S.  Franklin. 
In  three  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Mechanics  and  Heat.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1896.     220  p.     $1.50. 

The  authors  of  this  latest  arrival  in  the  lists  of  works  on 
physics  frankly  admit  that  it  must  be  supplemented  by  a 
full  course  of  experimental  lectures.  In  fact  it  gives  one 
the  impression  of  full  notes  upon  a  lecture  course  rather  than 
a  treatise  on  physics.  The  style  is  usually  much  too  concise 
and  too  technical  for  an  undergraduate  to  grasp  the  mean- 
ing, although,  in  parts,  some  apparently  unnecessary  details 
are  given. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  book  it  would  seem,  to  the 
conservative  at  least,  undesirable  to  separate  mechanics  and 
sound,  or  light  and  heat,  by  a  whole  volume.  Moreover 
this  first  volume  is  devoted  to  mechanics  for  150  out  of  its 
220  pages,  without  any  complete  discussion  of  wave  motion, 
but  with  a  large  quantity  of  material  which  is  very  interest- 
ing and  very  valuable,  but  which  can  be  found  in  a  treatise  on 
mechanics,  where  it  belongs.  Physics  is  too  large,  as  it  is, 
without  taking  any  more  from  mechanics  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Physics  is  becoming  more  and  more  applied 
mechanics,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  will  soon  come 
when  the  professor  of  physics  will  no  longer  have  to  teach 
the  lever,  wheel,  and  axle,  and  all  such  elementary  mechani- 
cal matter. 

There  seems,  also,  to  be  a  sort  of  incoherence  about  the 
arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  as  well  as  a  lack  of  concise 
clearness  and  definiteness  of  statement  in  many  of  the  de- 
tails. For  example,  the  "  absolute  system  of  units  "  crops  up 
in  unexpected  places,  and  in  a  way  to  leave  the  reader  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  beautiful  symmetry  and  homogeneity 
of  that  system.  One  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  numeration 
by  powers  of  ten  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  entirely;  the 
exponent  of  the  ten  should  always  be  the  characteristic  of 
the  logarithm.  On  p.  6  the  product  of  /  and  d  occurs  four 
times  in  equations,  which  also  contain  differentials  written 
dA,  dt,  etc.;  the  above  product  is  written  Id,  dl,  Id  and  dl  suc- 
cessively! Such  things  are  positively  criminal.  A  student 
has  difficulty  enough  trying  to  follow  the  idea  without  any 
such  juggling  with  the  letters.     A  similar  objection  ought 
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to  be  raised  to  using  v  to  denote  acceleration;  it  is  too  often 
taken  for  v,  velocity.  Nowhere  is  the  idea  of  mass  clearly 
brought  out  and  distinguished  from  weight.  Moreover,  the 
authors  seem  to  believe  that  to  determine  the  mass  of  the 
earth  one  must  determine  the  gravitation  constant  k  (p.  43). 
It  must  of  course  be  admitted  that  the  calculus  is  of  immense 
value  in  physics,  and  possibly  the  vector  treatment  is  sim- 
plest, if  one  knows  all  about  it.  The  ordinary  undergraduate 
does  not,  and  hence,  when  it  is  lugged  in  to  explain  simple 
things,  it  only  helps  to  bewilder.  For  example,  it  will  be 
hard  to  discover  wherein  the  discussion  of  motion  in  a  cir- 
cle (p.  45)  is  an  improvement  over  previous  methods.  Then 
we  have  the  erg,  kilogram,  meter,  and  foot-pound  defined 
without  a  reference  to  the  poundal.  The  extreme  brevity 
of  statement  leads  at  times  to  apparent  fallacies,  e.  g.,  on 
p.  67  we  are  told  that  "  K  being  constant  we  may  write 
dwXdt=KdwXdt."  How  this  can  be  true  is  not  quite  clear, 
for  K  is  the  moment  of  inertia  and  only  equal  to/ in  a  special 
case.  Few  will  agree  that  the  balance  wheel  of  a  watch  is 
a  desirable  example  of  a  "  torsion  pendulum,"  as  stated  on 
p.  70. 

Ten  pages  suffice  for  chemical  physics,  including  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  chemistry,  crystals,  and  their  definitions  and 
systems. 

The  same  unevenness  pervades  the  pages  on  heat.  The 
mercurial  thermometer  receives  over  four  pages,  with  full 
details  for  testing  and  calibrating,  while  heat-conductivity 
is  done  up  on  one  page.  Again,  the  gram-calorie  is  loosely 
defined  in  eighty  words,  when  its  correct  definition  requires 
but  twenty  to  twenty-five.  A  number  of  tables  of  melting- 
points,  etc.,  have  no  more  claim  to  admission  than  a  score  of 
others  which  have  been  omitted. 

Some  errors  are,  of  course,  typographical,  but,  if  it  was 
impossible  to  detect  these  in  the  proof,  they  should  be  fur- 
nished in  a  table  of  errata.  The  index  at  the  end  of  each 
volume  is  a  good  idea,  though  it  by  no  means  obviates  a 
general  index  somewhere.  Moreover,  an  index  must  be 
complete  to  be  valuable. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  style  and  arrangement  of  the 
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book  are  so  unfortunate.     It  contains  a  great  amount  of 

valuable  information,  and  would  be  a  great  help  to  a  teacher 

getting  up  a  course  of  lectures,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the 

student  can  do  much  with  it,  unless  his  professor  follows  its 

lines  very  closely  and  amplifies  it  very  fully. 

William  Hallock 
Columbia  University. 


Outlines  of  electricity  and  magnetism— By  Charles  A.  Perkins,  Professor 
of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Tennessee.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
1896.     277  p.     $1.10. 

This  book  is  exactly  what  its  title  indicates,  an  outline 
sketch  of  the  main  facts  and  the  modern  views  of  electricity, 
and,  as  such,  it  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Its  plan  does  not  include  the  working  out  of 
the  theorems  upon  which  the  various  exact  statements  of 
the  science  depend.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  found  defect- 
ive by  teachers  who  have  time  to  deal  with  these  theorems 
in  their  classrooms,  and  who  use  them  with  their  classes  for 
the  mental  discipline  which  they  afford;  but  it  gains,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  omitting  them,  in  unity  of  view  and  in  in- 
terest for  the  general  reader.  The  author  takes  his  stand, 
almost  from  the  outset,  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Fara- 
day, and  describes  the  phenomena  of  electricity  as  resulting 
from  conditions  or  actions  in  the  ether.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  method  is  correct  in  principle,  and  very  little  doubt 
that  it  will  appeal  to  the  student  more  forcibly  than  the 
older  method,  based  on  the  mathematically  equivalent  but 
physically  improbable  view  of  direct  action  at  a  distance. 
Indeed,  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  electromagnetism  has 
already  become  universal. 

After  the  statements  of  the  essential  facts  of  electrostatics, 
the  author  gives  the  Faraday  theory  of  the  electrical  charge 
and  illustrates  it  by  several  useful  diagrams.  He  then  de- 
velops the  idea  of  potential,  and  uses  it  in  the  study  of  spe- 
cific inductive  capacity.  In  this  part  of  the  book  we  notice 
the  use  of  the  phrase  "  electrical  pressure  "  as  synonymous 
with  "  potential."  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  inconsist- 
ent with  already  established  usage,  and  is  based  only  upon  an 
imperfect   analogy.     The  author  might   better  have  used 
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"  difference  of  potential  "  from  the  outset.  After  the  dis- 
cussion of  magnetism  follows  the  study  of  electrical  currents 
arising  in  heterogeneous  circuits,  in  which  the  author  takes 
Heaviside's  view  that  the  principal  potential  differences  ex- 
ist between  the  metals  and  the  acid  of  the  battery.  The  prop- 
erties of  the  electrical  current  are  treated  at  length,  begin- 
ning with  its  magnetic  relations.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  phenomena,  such  as  the  magnetic  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  polarization  and  the  Hertzian  waves,  which  throw  light 
on  the  actions  in  the  ethereal  medium,  and  an  account  is 
given  of  the  particular  models  by  which  Maxwell  illustrated 
those  actions. 

On  the  whole  the  book  ought  to  be  very  useful  as  a  text- 
book for  students,  and  it  is  to  be  specially  recommended  to 
readers  who  wish  to  obtain  a  sound  and  scientific  general 
view  of  the  present  state  of  electrical  science,  and  of  the 
principal  applications  of  electricity. 

W.  F.  Magie 
Princeton  University 


NOTES   ON   NEW  BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

A  European  guide,  of  great  directness  and  simplicity,  for 
kindergartners  and  elementary  teachers,  is  Vuagnot's  L edu- 
cation normale  des  tons  petits  (Neuchatel:   Attinger  freres, 

1897.     16  plates,  90  p.     1  fr.  20  c). The  philosophy  of 

ancient  India,  by  Professor  Richard  Garbe  of  Tubingen,  is  the 
last  issue  in  the  Religion  of  Science  Library.  It  is  concise, 
correct,   readable   (Chicago:    Open   Court    Publishing   Co., 

1897.     89    p.     25    cents). The    required    books    of    the 

Chautauqua  Reading  Circle  for  1897-98  are  a  noteworthy 
series  of  five  volumes.  They  are  more  attractively  and 
substantially  bound  than  usual,  and  treat  their  topics  in  a 
popular  yet  scholarly  way.  They  are  Pellison's  Roman  life, 
Thatcher's  Mediaeval  Europe,  Goodyear's  Roman  and  mediaeval 
art,  Whitman's  Imperial  Germany,  and  Henderson's  Social  spirit 
in  America  (Meadville,  Pa.:  Flood  &  Vincent,  1897.  $1.00 
each). An  outline  study  of  United  States  history,  by  Har- 
low Godard,  presents  many  points  of  interest  to  the  teacher 
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in  that  it  lends  itself  to  the  so-called  laboratory  plan  of  study- 
ing history,  and  may  be  used  with  one  text-book  or  with 
several  text-books  (Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1895.     146  p.). 

Mr.  Samuel  Thurber  has  edited  Shakspere's  As  you  like 

it  with  characteristic  care  and  suggestiveness  (Boston:  Allyn 

&  Bacon,   1897.     139  p.). Silver,   Burdett  &  Co.  have 

issued  fine  editions  of  Shakspere's  The  tempest  and  A  mid- 
summer   night's    dream,    edited    by    Professor    Homer    B. 

Sprague. The  mastery  of  books,  by  Harry  Lyman  Koop- 

man  is  a  welcome  contribution  to  the  art  of  study.  It  is  a 
worthy  guide  not  only  to  what  to  read,  but  to  how  to  read 

(New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1896.     214  p.). 

A  cheap,  well-printed  edition  of  Goldsmith's  The  vicar  of 
Wakefield,  with  adequate  annotations,  was  needed.  It  has 
been  supplied  by  Professor  Homer  B.  Sprague  (Boston:  Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Co.,  1895.     201  p.     48  cents). Mary  I. 

Lovejoy  has  supplied  what  many  teachers  have  been  looking 
for — a  good  collection  of  poetry  that  will  correlate  with 
nature-study.  It  is  entitled,  Nature  in  verse.  The  poems 
are  classified  by  their  relations  with  the  four  seasons  (Boston: 

Silver,   Burdett   &  Co.,    1895.     P.  xiv,   305). A   critical 

study  of  nidlification  in  South  Carolina,  by  David  Franklin 
Houston  of  the  University  of  Texas,  is  a  monograph  dealing 
with  the  development  of  the  secession  movement  from  1824 
to  1832.  It  is  published  as  one  of  the  Harvard  historical 
studies,  and  presents  some  new  and  striking  views  of  the  sub- 
ject (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1896.     P.  ix,  169. 

$1.25). In  The  elements  of  plane  geometry  Charles  A.  Hobbs 

has  attempted  to  make  a  text-book  that  combines  the  merits 
of  demonstrated  and  of  inventional  geometry  (New  York: 
A.  Lovell  &  Co.,  1896.  P.  vii,  240.  75  cents). Dr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Rolfe,  in  Lancelot  and  Elaine  and  other  idylls  of  the 
king,has  practically  completed  his  edition  of  the  longer  poems 
of  Tennyson.  The  series  of  which  this  is  the  last  volume 
issued  is  a  noble  monument  to  the  taste,  skill,  and  dili- 
gence of  the  editor  (Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin  &  Co.,   1896.     204  p.). Under  the  title,    The  first 

school  year,  Katherine  Beebe  publishes  a  number  of  articles 
originally  contributed  to  The  kindergarten  magazine,  that  will 
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prove  interesting  to  all  primary  teachers  as  well  as  to  kinder- 

gartners  (New  York:  The  Werner  Company.     147  p.). 

Robert  Harris's  Notebook  on  plane  geometrical  drawing  is  a 
practical  application  of  geometry,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
the  mechanical  and  decorative  arts  (London:  George  Bell  & 

Sons,    1895.     230   p.). The   essentials   of   arithmetic,    by 

Superintendent  Southworth  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  comprise 
written  and  oral  work,  an  abundance  of  problems  for  exercise 
with  guides  and  analysis,  and  the  beginnings  of  geometry 
and   algebra   (Boston   and    New   York:    Leach,    Shewell    & 

Sanborn.     311     p.     60    cents). Laboratory    exercises    in 

chemistry,  by  Professor  Edwin  J.  Bartlett,  provide  about  one 
hundred  hours  of  work  which  will  give  the  beginner  the  abso- 
lute essentials  of  the  science,  all  from  the  experimental  stand- 
point (  Boston  and  New  York:  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn, 

1896.     109  p.     50  cents). Organic  chemistry:  The  fatty 

compounds,by  R.Lloyd  Whiteley,is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Longmans'  elementary  science  manuals  (London  and  New 

York:  Longmans, Green  &  Co.,  1895.    291  p.    $1.00). An 

old  English  grammar  and  exercise  book,  by  C.  Alphonso  Smith, 
Professor  of  English  in  the  Louisiana  State  University,  is  a 
compact  and  accurate  presentation  of  a  subject  about  which 
too  little  is  known  by  students  of  English  (Boston:  Allyn  & 
Bacon,  1896.  129  p.  $1.00). Comenius's  school  of  in- 
fancy— an  essay  on  the  education  of  youth  during  the  first 
six  years — has  been  edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes 
by  Will  S.  Monroe.  This  little  work  of  him  who  was  the  first 
to  treat  education  in  a  scientific  manner  is  now,  for  the  first 
time,  made  easily  accessible  to  American  teachers.  Though 
primarily  intended  for  mothers,  it  is  a  guide,  as  the  editor 
remarks,  "  for  teachers  and  all  others  engaged  in  the  high 
and  holy  mission  of  training  little  ones"  (Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1896.  99  p.  $1.00). In  The  problem  of  ele- 
mentary composition,  Elizabeth  H.  Spalding  makes  many  valu- 
able suggestions  to  those  who-  teach  English  in  elementary 
schools.     Her   writing   is   stimulating   as   well   as   didactic 

(Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1896.     114  p.     40  cents). 

An  attempt  to  present  a  phonetic  method  of  reading, 
leading   up   to   the   sentence   method,   is   made   by   Super- 
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intendent  Charles  W.  Deane,  in  his  Phonetic  reader  (New 
York:    The    Morse    Company,     1896.      165    p.    30    cents); 

A  First  reader  on  a  totally  different  plan  is   that   by 

Superintendent  Louis  F.  Nash,  who  believes  that,  while 
the  child  is  learning  to  read,  he  should  also  be  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  good  literature.  Hence,  this  book  is  founded 
on  zEsop  and  Mother  Goose  (Boston:  Thompson,  Brown  & 

Co.,  1897.     96  p.     30  cents). Of  the  many  treatises  on 

rhetoric  that  have  appeared  during  the  last  five  years,  none 
is  fuller,  more  entertaining,  or  more  helpful  than  Constructive 
rhetoric,  by  Professor  E.  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  of  Union  College  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1896.     352  p.     $1.00). 


EXTRACTS   FROM   EDUCATIONAL   REPORTS 
Superintendent  C.  N.  Kendall,  New  Haven,  Conn.    .   .   .    Report  for  1896 

Spelling — In  spelling,  I  believe  good  progress  has  been 
made  and  that  the  children  spell  better  than  a  year  ago. 
This  is  the  testimony,  in  general,  of  teachers  and  principals. 

The  causes  that  have  contributed  to  this  result  are  these: 

First.  Increased  interest  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  to  the  subject;  there  has  been  more  variety  in  the 
instruction  than  formerly. 

Second.  The  teaching  of  common  words  only,  and  not 
of  the  uncommon  ones  .which  the  child  would  never  have 
occasion  to  write  outside  the  school. 

Third.  The  use  of  a  spelling  blank-book,  in  which  a  daily 
record  of  the  pupil's  work  for  the  year  is  kept,  thus  affording 
opportunity  for  intelligent  review  of  the  words  the  pupil 
needs  to  review. 

In  order  to  test  the  pupils'  spontaneous  ability  to  spell, 
the  following  test  was  made  in  October: 

All  pupils  in  the  grammar  grades  were  asked  to  write  with 
pencil  as  many  words  as  possible  during  fifteen  minutes. 
There  was  no  previous  announcement  of  the  exercise  and  the 
pupils  did  not  know  its  purpose.  The  real  purpose  was  to 
test  their  power  to  spell  words  which  spontaneously  oc- 
curred to  them,  and  words  in  their  respective  vocabularies. 
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No  words  were  in  sight  in  the  rooms.  Results  were  utilized 
for  spelling  exercises.  The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  the 
results  of  the  test: 


Total  No. 

A  verage  No. 

Per  Cent,  of 

Total  No.  of 

No.  of 

0/  words 

written  by 

words  cor- 

illegible 

Sex 

Grade 

pupils 

written 

each 

rectly  spelled 

words 

Boys.-. 

.V 

763 

88,6S9 

Il6 

92.9 

508 

VI... 

717 

100,815 

140 

93-4 

6l6 

VII   . 

417 

72,270 

174 

95- 1 

349 

VIII. 

252 

39.329 

156 

95-7 

139 

Total. 

2,149 

301,103 

140 

94.2 

1,612 

Hillhouse  High 

304 

40,035 

145 

98.2 

273 

Boardman  High 

106 

16,565 

156 

98.5 

7 

4IO 

60,600 

147 

98.3 

280 

2,149 

301,103 

140 

94.2 

1,612 

Boys 

,  total.. 

2,559 

361,703 

I42 

96.2 

1,892 

Girls. . 

.V 

696 

86,476 

IOg 

94.2 

215 

VI 

719 

101,250 

140 

95-8 

222 

VII... 

438 

73,43o 

I67 

96.8 

165 

VIII.. 
[ 

294 
2,147 

46,265 

157 
143 

97-7 
96.1 

38 

Total 

307,421 

640 

Hillhouse  High 

372 

54,387 

I46 

98.9 

139 

Boardm 

ian  High 

61 

433 

8,295 

135 
144 

98.3 
98.6 

0 

62,682 

139 

2,147 

307,421 

'43 

96.1 

640 

Girls,  total. .  2,580  370,103 


142 


97-3 


779 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL    TOTALS 


301,103 
307,421 


Boys 2,149 

Girls .    .  2,147 

Boys 

Girls 


Grand  total..  5,139  731,806 


140 
143 


94  2 
96.1 


142 


96.7 


1,612 
640 


4,296 

608,524 

HIGH' 

I42 
■SCHOOL   TOTALS 

95.1 

2,252 

410 
433 

60,600 
62,682 

147 
M4 

145 
142 

98.3 
98.6 

98.4 
95-1 

28o 
139 

843 
4,296 

123,282 
608,524 

419 

2,252 

2,671 


X 
EDITORIAL 

The  Educational  Review  and  the  School  Review  have 
tendered  their  resignations  from  the  Educational  Press 
Association. 

In  the  case  of  the  Educational  Review  there  were  several 
reasons  for  this  action;  but  the  chief  reason  was  the  fact  that 
a  committee  of  the  Association,  apparently  acting  with 
authority,  are  engaged  in  an  endeavor  to  procure  an  appro- 
priation from  the  treasury  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  return  for  publishing  announcements  made 
by  the  Association  that  are  of  interest  to>  teachers.  In  our 
judgment  this  attempt  is  highly  unprofessional — not  to 
characterize  it  by  any  stronger  term.  It  is  unpleasantly  sug- 
gestive of  the  patriotism  of  Colonel  Mulberry  Sellers,  who 
went  in  for  the  Old  Flag — and  an  appropriation. 


Mr.  Bardeen  has  spoken  wisely  and  well,  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  School  Bulletin,  concerning  the  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  the  recent  civil-service  examination  of  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  Edson  in  New  York.  Mr.  Edson,  whose 
work  as  city  superintendent,  institute  lecturer,  and  agent — 
horrible  term! — of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 
is  well  known,  was  called  upon  to  pass  a  non-competitive 
civil-service  examination,  in  New  York,  before  his  title  to 
the  assistant  superintendency  was  secured.  The  examina- 
tion was  unfinished,  but  no'  concealment  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Edson's  performance,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  not 
satisfactory. 

The  Educational  Review  believes  most  profoundly  and 
sincerely  in  the  reform  of  the  civil  service.  The  rescue  of  the 
civil  service  from  the  spoils-mongers  is  the  most  important 
single  issue  before  the  American  people.  That  accom- 
plished, the  solution  of  other  problems  will  be  immensely 
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simplified.  The  debasing  element  of  patronage  will  then  be 
eliminated  from  political  contests,  and  questions  of  state 
policy  can  receive  a  hearing  on  their  merits.  But  civil-serv- 
ice reform  is  hampered,  not  promoted,  by  applying  the  ex- 
amination tests  to  high-grade  professional  places  for  which 
only  men  and  women  of  proved  capacity  and  reputation 
would  ever  be  considered.  The  questions  put  before  Mr. 
Edson  have  not  been  made  public;  but  it  is  understood  that 
he  made  no  objection  to  their  fairness.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  hundreds  of  things  are  taught  in  the  schools, 
and  properly  so,  that  no  self-respecting  adult  ought  ever  to 
remember.  He  ought  to  know  where  to  find  out  about 
these  things,  of  course;  but  there  are  more  important  occu- 
pations in  life  and  more  essential  constituents  of  true  wis- 
dom and  power  than  the  remembering  of  the  thousand  and 
one  details  that  are  quite  appropriate  fodder  for  the  pupil 
in  the  elementary  school.  The  fact  seems  to  us  to  be  just  as 
Mr.  Bardeen  puts  it:  "  To  have  passed  it  [the  examination] 
with  a  mark  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  would  have  been  no 
proof  that  he  was  fitted  for  the  place;  to  have  failed  to  pass 
it  is  not  proof  that  he  is  not  admirably  fitted  for  it." 

The  teacher  needs  three  things:  scholarship,  training,  ex- 
perience. It  is  the  gravest  of  errors  to  suppose  that  ex- 
perience can  ever  take  the  place  of  scholarship  or  of  train- 
ing. They  can  readily  take  its  place,  if  good  supervision  is 
provided;  but  the  reverse  is  not  true  in  enough  cases  to 
make  them  worth  mentioning.  Therefore,  the  professional 
teacher,  who  holds  any  license  at  all,  ought  to  have  at  least 
as  much  scholarship  as  a  high-school  education  im- 
plies. Then  comes  the  training,  which  may  be  had  in 
a  normal  school,  or,  better  yet,  in  a  university  depart- 
ment of  education.  The  observation  and  practice-teach- 
ing, under  supervision,  that  usually  accompany  these 
courses,  are  the  beginning  of  a  professional  experience. 
A  provisional  license — never  a  life  license — should  be 
given  to  every  normal-school  graduate,  with  a  high-school 
education  or  its  equivalent,  and  to  every  college  gradu- 
ate who  has  pursued  successfully  the  university  courses  in 
education  that  are  now  so  widely  offered.     All  these  licenses 
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should  be  State  licenses,  and  the  normal  schools  and  educa- 
tional departments  of  colleges  and  universities  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  State  department 
of  public  instruction.  Such  State  licenses  should  become  life 
licenses,  by  action  of  the  State  superintendent,  after  a  short 
period,  say  three  or  five  years,  of  successful  teaching  ex- 
perience. State  law  should  follow  these  certificates  into 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  State,  and  protect  them.  It 
should  not  be  possible  for  any  local  authority  to  wave  them 
aside  or  to  insist  upon  examinations  in  anything  that  they 
cover.  Any  additional  requirements  of  scholarship  that  some 
specially  favored  community  may  wish  to  insist  upon  are  so 
much  the  better:  but  the  State  seal  should  be  final,  so  far  as 
it  goes.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  teachers  be  free  to  study 
and  to  be  really  progressive.  Under  any  other  system  they 
walk  an  intellectual  treadmill  of  the  lowest  and  most  stupe- 
fying order. 

Take  the  case  of  New  York  itself.  Its  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents is  a  curiosity.  For  structural  weakness  under  a 
burden  of  the  first  magnitude,  it  is  without  a  parallel.  It 
needs  to  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Gove  of  Denver. 
Jones  of  Cleveland,  and  Soldan  of  St.  Louis — men  of  genuine 
force  and  educational  leadership.  Could  it  ever  get  any  of 
them,  or  men  like  them,  if  a  civil-service  examination,  com- 
petitive no  non-competitive,  were  in  prospect?  Certainly 
not.  One  might  as  well  attempt  to  fill  the  presidency  of 
Harvard  University  or  the  professorship  of  Greek  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  by  competitive  examination. 

The  deadest  schools  that  we  know  of  are  those  of  a  town 
where  every  principalship  has  been  filled,  for  years  past,  by 
competitive  examination.  The  fit  few  who  come  out  on 
top  and  receive  an  appointment  soon  make  their  escape,  but 
the  unfit  many  remain  as  long  as  salary  clay  rolls  round. 

If  teaching  is  ever  to  become  a  learned  profession,  then 
teachers  must  claim  for  it  that  recognition  that  is  its  due. 


The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education,  after  main- 
taining for  several  years  a  record  of  the  most  enviable  charac- 
ter, has  forfeited  public  confidence  at  one  stroke,  by  yielding. 
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through  stupidity  or  something  worse,  to  what  was  noth- 
ing less  than  a  most  disreputable  personal  and  political 
intrigue,  and  refusing  to  re-elect  Mr.  James  D.  Donnell 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  Passaic  County  schools. 
Three  years  ago  the  post  came  to  Mr.  Donnell  with- 
out his  solicitation,  or  even  knowledge.  During  his 
term  of  office  he  has'  devoted  himself  with  great  ability 
and  assiduity  to  supervising  and  raising  the  standard  of 
schools  that  never  before  in  their  history  had  known  what 
supervision  was.  He  has  held  himself  aloof  from  spoils- 
hunting  politicians  and  school-supply  agents.  He  has  in- 
sisted that  teachers  must  be  qualified  for  their  work,  and 
must  study  their  profession.  He  has  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  every  intelligent  and  fair-minded  citizen  of  his 
county,  hundreds  of  whom  offered  their  services  to  secure 
his  re-election.  All  these  facts  were  testified  to  by  unim- 
peachable authority,  and  they  were  eloquently  placed  before 
the  entire  Board  by  the  representative  of  Passaic  County 
upon  it.  But  the  votes  were  "  fixed  "  in  advance,  and  the 
political  wirepullers  triumphed  over  the  almost  friendless 
schools.  The  members  of  the  Board  may  plead  ignorance 
of  the  character  of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Donnell,  but  it  was 
part  of  their  duty  not  to  be  ignorant. 

Since  its  foundation  the  New  Jersey  school  system  has 
never  had  connected  with  it  a  riper  scholar  or  a  more  un- 
selfish and  devoted  officer  than  Mr.  Donnell.  The  State, 
not  he,  is  the  loser  by  this  lamentable  action  of  the  Board. 


Professor  James  E.  Russell  has  resigned  the  chair  of 
philosophy  and  pedagogy  at  the  University  of  Colorado  to 
accept  a  professorship  in  the  New  York  Teachers  College. 


The  Association  of  Colleges  and  preparatory  Schools  in 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  is  to  meet,  this  year,  at  Vas- 
sar  College,  on  November  26  and  27.  The  general  subject 
for  consideration  is  to  be  "  Important  problems  in  prepara- 
tory and  collegiate  education."  The  theses  that  are  to  be 
sustained  by  the  leading  speakers  are  as' follows: 
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By  President  Sharpless  of  Haverford  College: 

1.  Recent  changes  in  university  [college  ?]  standards  which  involve  an  in- 
crease of  age  for  admission,  and  which  have  produced  additions  of  one  year 
to  preparatory  courses,  are  probably  unwise,  but  must  be  accepted  as  ac- 
complished facts. 

2.  Much  time  can  be  saved  by  the  proper  selection  and  arrangement  of 
studies,  by  better  teaching,  and  by  decreasing  the  length  of  vacations  in 
school  and  college. 

3.  It  is  not  advisable  for  the  small  college  to  attempt  to  follow  the  col- 
legiate departments  of  universities  in  advanced  entrance  requirements,  in 
non-responsibility  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  habits  of  students,  and  in 
methods  of  instruction  adapted  to  advanced  special  students  ;  unless  they 
are  so  tied  up  by  their  relation  to  preparatory  schools  as  not  to  be  able 
to  control  their  own  standards.  The  small  college  should  gradually  differ- 
entiate itself  and  form  a  definite  part  of  our  system. 

4.  In  many  cases  it  is  better  that  a  boy  or  a  girl  should  divide  his  or  her 
secondary  education,  so  as  to  have  the  latter  part  in  the  freer  atmosphere  of 
the  college  and  be  early  fitted  for  business  life  or  professional  study,  or 
higher  classes  of  the  university.  The  passage  to  the  university  for  senior 
and  graduate  instruction  should  be  encouraged. 

By  Professor  Ralph  S.  Tarr  of  Cornell  University: 

1.  Science  teaching  in  the  schools  has  been  greatly  improved  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  at  present  there  is  rapid  progress. 

2.  The  claim  of  science  to  a  definite  place  in  the  curriculum  is  established, 
and  in  the  future  we  must  count  upon  this. 

3.  This  claim  has  been  established  against  odds  and  with  few  favors. 

4.  Having  established  their  position,  the  sciences  are  now  ready  to  demand 
that  recognition  and  support  which  the  college  can  give. 

5.  There  is  still  much  pseudo-science  taught.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  eliminate  this,  and  no  claim  can  be  made  in  its  behalf. 

6.  The  science  teacher  should  be  well  trained  in  one  group  of  sciences 
and  be  allowed  to  teach  these  thoroughly,  and  be  expected  to  teach  as  little 
else  as  possible. 

7.  Each  school  should  have  at  least  one  science  well  taught  for  at  least 
one  year. 

8.  Every  science  taught  should  furnish  the  training  which  science  is 
capable  of  giving;  but  the  cultural  aspect  should  not  be  overlooked.  This 
involves  the  introduction  of  laboratory  work  even  more  generally  than  is  at 
present  done. 

9.  There  is  no  consensus  of  opinion  concerning  the  order  in  which  the 
sciences  shall  be  presented,  but  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  con- 
tains the  best  and  most  generally  accepted  order. 

10.  The  question  of  order  of  presentation  is  a  minor  one,  the  most  im- 
portant being  to  have  the  subjects  well  taught. 

By  Charles  C.  Wilson: 

I.  There  is  no  general  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  place  of  science 
in  the  preparatory  schools. 
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2.  There  is,  however,  a  pretty  general  agreement  concerning  certain 
specific  features  of  the  question,  viz.:  (a)  That  about  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  time  allotment  should  be  given  to  science  ;  (b)  that  all  real  science 
work  should  count  toward  admission  to  college  ;  (c)  that  the  science  work 
should  be  less  extensive  and  more  intensive  ;  (el)  that  not  less  than  one 
year  of  five  periods  each  week  should  be  given  every  science  taught  in  the 
preparatory  school. 

3.  There  is  a  decided  tendency  to  make  laboratory  work  quantitative  in 
character. 

4.  There  is  a  commendable  growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  devoting  at 
least  two  years  to  the  study  of  some  one  science. 

5.  The  argument  against  specializing  in  science  in  the  preparatory  school 
on  the  ground  that  the  pupils  are  too  immature  for  such  work  is  a  specious 
one. 

6.  The  all-important  question  to  be  asked  of  a  candidate  for  admission  to 
college  should  not  be  what  have  you  studied,  but  how  well  have  you 
studied. 

7.  The  culture  derived  from  the  proper  study  of  science  is  not  less  im- 
portant than  that  which  comes  from  the  study  of  the  humanities. 

By  Dr.  Julius  Sachs  of  New  York: 

In  specific  subjects  of  secondary  instruction  our  efforts  must  be  directed 
(1)  to  fix  the  limits  within  which,  in  language  studies,  translation  at  sight  is 
desirable ;  (2)  to  develop  a  consistent  course  of  historical  study  which  can 
cover  general  history,  rather  than  a  specialized  and  unconnected  course  of 
study  of  the  history  of  two  or  three  nations ;  (3)  to  make  English  the  study 
to  which  all  other  topics  must  be  subservient. 

On  the  broader  questions  of  secondary-  education  we  must  demand  ;  (4)  a 
fuller  allotment  of  time,  larger  number  of  weekly  recitations,  with  more 
teaching  rather  than  recitations ;  (5)  radical  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  teaching. 


The  following  educational  institutions  have  recently 
joined  the  National  Educational  Association,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  amended  constitution: 

Harvard  University ;  Columbia  University ;  University  of  California ; 
Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.; 
Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.;  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O.;  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  Missouri ;  Cornell  University ;  University  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City ;  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  Boston  College, 
Boston,  Mass.;  the  State  Normal  Schools  at  Greeley,  Col.;  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.;  Mansfield,  Pa.;  Winona,  Minn.;  Cedar  Falls,  la.;  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.;  Oshkosh,  Wis.;  Platteville,  Wis.;  Ellensburg,  Wash.;  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  and  Moorhead,  Minn.;  the  State  Historical  Society,  Madison,  Wis.;  the 
State  Teachers  Associations  of  North  Dakota,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  ; 
Board  of  Regents  for  State  Normal  Schools  of  Wisconsin  ;  The  Free  Public 
Library,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  and  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan, 
Kan. 
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TENDENCIES    OF   SECONDARY   EDUCATION1 

The  first  tendency  of  secondary  education  of  which  I  wish 
to  speak  is  one  singularly  appropriate  on  this  occasion.  It 
is  the  development  of  laboratory  instruction  in  the  sciences. 
This  development  has  occurred  within  years  quite  recent, 
and  has  by  no  means  reached  its  limit.  Some  laboratories 
have  been  introduced  into  the  best  academies  and  high 
schools;  but  the  schools  are  still  very  few  which  have  labora- 
tories for  all  the  principal  observational  subjects — namely, 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  geography.  It  is  now 
eleven  years  since  Harvard  College  first  recommended  the 
preparation  of  candidates  for  admission  in  experimental 
physics,  and  required  of  such  candidates  the  presentation  of 
their  laboratory  notebooks  made  at  school.  Previous  to 
1886  Harvard  College,  and  many  other  American  colleges, 
had  tried  experiments  in  requiring  for  admission  such  scien- 
tific subjects  as  geography,  botany,  and  astronomy,  studied 
in  books;  but  all  these  experiments  had  failed.  The  scien- 
tific subjects  taught  from  books  could  not  hold  their  own  as 
educational  values  with  languages  and  mathematics,  or  even 
history.  The  instruction  which  can  be  given  in  such  labora- 
tories as  have  been  generously  provided  for  this  academy  is 
instruction  in  the  fundamental  matters  of  exact  observation 
and  exact  record,  addressed,  not  to  classes,  but  to  each  single 
pupil   wrestling  with   his   own  problem.     It   is  instruction 
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which  conforms  to  what  the  eminent  Professor  Paulsen  of 
Berlin  regards  as  the  educational  ideal.  He  has  lately  tes- 
tified that  the  ideal  in  education  is  "  vigor  and  originality 
— not  equality,  nor  that  uniformity  which  disregards  the  de- 
mands of  nature."  Only  when  instruction  is  individual  can 
it  do  the  best  thing  for  each  child — namely,  develop  his 
talents  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  reach  the  summit  of  his 
capacity.  The  advantage  which  laboratory  instruction  thus 
possesses  is  shared  by  some  other  subjects,  notably  by  draw- 
ing, both  mechanical  and  freehand,  and  all  the  varieties  of 
shop-work — that  is,  by  the  different  forms  of  manual  train- 
ing. It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  super- 
intendent and  principal  that  laboratory  teaching  of  science 
can  degenerate  into  a  mechanical  and  unreasoning  routine 
just  as  easily  as  the  memoriter  teaching  of  grammar  or  his- 
tory can.  Indeed,  the  traditional  subjects  have  an  advan- 
tage in  the  greater  experience  of  teachers  and  the  greater 
perfection  of  appliances.  To  keep  laboratory  instruction 
thoroughly  informing  and  wholesome  requires  constant 
alertness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  a  steady  insistence 
on  the  reasoning  involved  in  every  experiment.  I  need  not 
point  out  that  the  development  of  individual  instruction, 
whether  in  laboratory,  drawing  room,  or  machine  shop,  is 
costly;  but  this  is  a  direction  of  cost  in  education  which 
easily  commends  itself  to  the  American  trustee,  com- 
mitteeman, and  benefactor.  It  will  be  one  of  the  good  re- 
sults of  this  tendency  to  laboratory  work  in  secondary-school 
instruction  that  it  will  make  school  managers  ashamed  of 
classes  of  fifty-six  pupils  under  one  teacher  in  any  subject, 
old  or  new,  and  in  any  grade  of  the  school  system. 

The  next  good  tendency  which  I  shall  comment  upon  is 
the  tendency  to  pay  more  attention  to  physical  training,  and 
to  the  imparting  of  information  about  the  structure  of  the 
body  and  the  preservation  of  health.  It  is  strange  that  the 
primary  schools  should  have  been  attended  to  in  these 
respects  before  the  secondary,  as  if  children  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  were  less  in  need  of  attention  to  their 
bodies  than  children  of  six  to  fourteen.     In  many  school  sys- 
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terns  some  elementary  bodily  exercises  have  been  introduced 
into  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  but  not  into  the 
secondary  school.  This  academy,  with  its  gymnasium  and 
its  opportunities  for  out-of-door  sports,  well  illustrates  this 
recent  tendency  in  secondary  education.  Simultaneously, 
there  has  been  much  more  attention  paid  than  was  formerly 
paid  to  ventilation,  to  the  admission  of  sunlight,  to  the 
shortening  of  the  period  of  recitation,  and  to  the  provision 
of  adequate  recesses.  The  fresh-air  habit,  at  home  and  in 
school,  is  the  most  wholesome  bodily  habit  that  can  be  im- 
planted at  the  school  age.  The  healthiest  looking  children 
I  ever  saw  assembled  in  a  school,  I  saw  many  years  ago  in  an 
endowed  school  in  Scotland  called  the  Dollar  Institution. 
It  had  long  been  the  rule  of  that  school  that  every  person 
should  go  out  of  the  building  for  five  minutes  once  an  hour, 
and  that  during  this  interval  every  window  in  the  building 
should  be  wide  open.  On  the  April  day  when  I  visited  the 
school  it  was  snowing,  and  the  external  atmosphere  was  both 
cold  and  damp;  nevertheless  the  rule  was  strictly  enforced. 
It  was  a  school  for  both  girls  and  boys,  and  the  two  sexes 
looked  equally  rosy  and  robust.  I  observed,  however,  this 
distinction  between  the  sexes — the  boys  wore  nothing  on 
their  heads  either  indoors  or  out,  while  the  girls  wore  hats 
or  caps  all  the  time,  within  as  well  as  without  the  building — 
perhaps  in  deference  to  St.  Paul's  strange  opinion — "  Every 
woman  that  prayeth  or  prophesieth  with  her  head  uncovered 
dishonoreth  her  head." 

The  introduction  of  systematic  instruction  in  the  English 
language  and  literature  is  by  this  time  a  well-established  im- 
provement in  secondary-school  programmes;  but  it  may  be 
spoken  of  as  a  tendency,  because  the  best  methods  and  legiti- 
mate aims  of  this  instruction  are  still  under  discussion,  and 
are  still  being  developed  by  continuous  experiments  in  innu- 
merable schools.  How  extraordinary  seems  the  complete 
neglect  of  the  English  language  and  literature  as  elements 
of  education  in  England  and  the  United  States  till  within 
years  still  very  recent!  The  neglect  was  so  complete  that 
generation   after   generation   of   teachers   grew   up   in    the 
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belief  that  no  training  was  to  be  got  out  of  the  study  of 
the  English  language,  except,  perhaps,  from  the  meta- 
physics of  its  grammar,  and  that  the  English  literature  was 
inferior  to  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  material  for 
systematic  study  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  nineteen 
years — a  long  period,  which  was  in  some  cases  extended  for 
four  years  more  to  the  age  of  twenty-three.  No  training  in 
the  study  of  English,  the  speech  of  the  nations  greatest  in 
discovery  and  invention,  in  commerce  and  industries,  in  gov- 
ernment and  law,  and  the  richest  and  noblest  of  literatures, 
alike  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  in  drama  and  novel,  in  criticism 
and  philosophy,  in  history  and  romance,  in  oratory,  invective, 
satire,  prophecy,  and  gospel!  It  is  on  account  of  the  inex- 
perience of  the  English-speaking  peoples  in  using  their  own 
language  and  literature  as  materials  of  instruction  that  we 
are  still  obliged  to  speak  of  the  introduction  of  English  into 
secondary  schools  as  a  tendency  rather  than  as  an  achieve- 
ment. 

One  other  great  subject  tends  to  be  introduced  into  sec- 
ondary schools  as  material  of  serious  instruction — namely, 
history.  One  would  have  supposed  that,  after  the  school 
had  taught  the  child  something  about  its  physical  environ- 
ment in  this  world, — about  the  plants  it  uses,  the  animals  it 
meets,  the  weather  it  experiences,  and  the  carvings  and 
moldings  of  the  earth's  crust  on  which  it  walks, — the  next 
step  in  education  would  have  been  to  make  it  somewhat 
acquainted  with  its  human  environment, — with  the  story 
of  the  human  race  as  it  has  lived  century  after  century  on 
this  friendly  planet,  once  vast  and  awful,  but  now  become 
small  and  familiar.  One  would  have  supposed  that  the  story 
of  the  race  would  have  been  systematically  imparted  to  each 
new  generation,  and  that  every  intelligent  child  would  have 
been  easily  interested  in  this  marvelous  story  of  progressive 
discovery,  invention,  a  id  development — a  story  full  of 
tragedy  and  catastrophe,  as  well  as  of  achievement,  progress, 
and  hope.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  serious  teaching 
of  history  has  thus  far  been  introduced  into  only  an  insignifi- 
cant fraction  of  the  total  number  of  American  secondarv 
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schools.  In  primary  and  grammar  schools  some  attempt  is 
generally  made  to  teach,  in  a  fragmentary  way,  a  little 
American  history;  and  in  schools  preparatory  to  college,  in 
a  contracted  and  despised  corner,  one  often  finds  a  primer 
•course  in  Greek  and  Roman  history.  For  substantial  teach- 
ing of  history,  in  its  connections  with  literature,  fine  arts, 
and  ethics,  one  still  looks  in  vain  in  the  great  majority  of 
American  secondary  schools.  I  attended  a  few  days  ago  the 
first  meeting  of  an  association  composed  of  New  England 
teachers  of  history  in  schools  and  colleges,  assembled  to 
discuss  the  methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  Think  of 
our  beginning  in  the  year  1897  to  discuss  how  to  teach 
history ! 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there  are  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  making  history  a  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory subject  of  prolonged  instruction  in  secondary  schools. 
In  the  first  place  the  real  history  of  peoples,  as  distinguished 
from  the  history  of  dynasties,  invasions,  and  wars,  has  just 
begun  to  be  written.  It  is,  therefore,  hard  to  put  the  right 
pictures  of  the  right  events  concisely  and  vividly  before  the 
minds  of  the  pupils.  Real  publicity  with  regard  to  the  man- 
ners, customs,  and  acts  of  nations  being  of  very  recent 
origin,  the  firm  determination  of  facts  in  past  times,  near  as 
well  as  remote,  presents  enormous  difficulties.  Yet  we  can- 
not help  wishing  to  teach  our  children  the  truth  with  regard 
to  the  past  of  the  human  race.  Again,  history  inducts  chil- 
dren into  the  most  barbarous  and  cruel  aspects  of  human 
society;  for  it  has  been  treated  as  if  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant events  in  the  career  of  any  nation  were  its  battles; 
whereas  the  wars  of  most  nations  have  been,  as  a  rule,  only 
the  occasional  striking  manifestations  of  national  character 
and  resources  developed  during  long  periods  of  comparative 
quiet.  It  is  the  long,  obscure  periods,  during  which  the  in- 
stitutions of  family  life,  agriculture,  trade,  commerce,  public 
justice,  education,  and  religion  are  improving  or  declining, 
which  are  really  important,  not  the  occasional  outbreaks  of 
ferocity,  or  the  occasional  necessary  appeals  to  the  ultimate 
'arbitrament  between  savages — "  Let  me  kill  him,  lest  he  kill 
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me;  let  me  destroy  his  goods,  lest  he  destroy  mine.".  It  is 
the  material  and  moral  accumulations  made  in  the  incessant 
struggle  of  man  with  nature  which  enable  civilized  nations 
to  endure  occasional  relapses  into  the  hell  of  war,  not  the 
savage  virtues  developed  in  war  which  enable  nations  to 
endure  peace.  Battles  sometimes  seem  to  decide  great 
issues;  but  the  decisions  were  really  made  during  long  years 
before,  while  the  victors  were  slowly  developing  greater 
virtue,  health,  and  wealth  than  the  vanquished.  Again,  his- 
tory and  biography  present  such  extraordinary  mixtures  of 
motives  and  characters  in  the  nations  and  men  with  whom 
they  deal  that  it  is  difficult  to  deduce  sound  ethical  teaching 
from  the  moral  and  immoral  conglomerate.  We  are  accus- 
tomed from  childhood,  and  even  in  our  most  sacred  books, 
to  this  extraordinary  mixture  of  high  thoughts  with  low 
thoughts,  of  gentle  and  tender  sentiments  with  appalling 
ferocity.  Thus  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  Psalm 
expresses  within  a  few  short  lines  the  homesick  longing  for 
Jerusalem,  the  most  ardent  love  of  country,  and  the  ferocious 
desire  to  see  the  little  children  of  the  enemy  dashed  against 
the  stones  of  Babylon.  "  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let 
my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  If  I  do  not  remember 
thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth;  if  I  pre- 
fer not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy.  .  .  O  daughter  of 
Babylon  who  art  to  be  destroyed  .  .  .  happy  shall  he  be  that 
taketh  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the  stones."  How 
hard  it  is  to  set  clearly  before  a  child  the  ethical  contents  of 
that  short  passage!  We  need  not  go  back  to  Hebrew  his- 
tory to  illustrate  this  difficulty  of  drawing  just  ethical  teach- 
ing from  the  story  of  the  past  experience  of  races  or  of  the 
careers  of  conspicuous  personages.  Consider  how  hard  it  is 
to  deduce  any  satisfactory  teaching  for  children  from  the  life 
and  character  of  England's  favorite  hero,  Nelson,  the  bold 
fighter,  ready  at  any  moment  to  take  the  awful  responsibility 
of  planning  and  ordering  the  momentous  attack,  or  of  persist- 
ing in  a  perilous  enterprise,  undeterred  by  personal  risks,  or 
by  the  wounding  and  killing  of  thousands  close  about  him, 
and  capable  of  the  most  inhuman  projects  and  threats  whereby 
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to  compass  victory;  but  also  the  importunate  beggar  for  pro- 
fessional favors,  pecuniary  rewards,  promotions,  and  honors; 
and  the  betrayer  of  the  honor  of  his  friend,  not  in  youth- 
ful passion,  or  on  an  overmastering  impulse,  but  in  mature 
life  and  with  persistent,  intimate  treachery  year  after  year. 
Verily,  the  national  hero,  from  David  to  Napoleon,  presents 
too  often  supreme  difficulties  for  the  teacher  of  history. 
But  difficult  as  the  task  of  the  teachers  of  history  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  a  task  which  em- 
phatically needs  to  be  taken  up  and  carried  forward  to 
triumphant  execution,  since  only  by  careful  study  of  the 
painful  steps  by  which  the  race  has  advanced  thus  far  can  we 
procure  safe  guidance  in  the  way  that  lies  before  us. 

Several  effects  of  the  introduction  of  these  new  subjects 
into  secondary-school  courses  must  next  be  noted.  The 
new  subjects  added  to  the  old  made  too  many  subjects  for 
any  one  pupil  to  pursue.  Hence,  an  important  effect  of 
their  introduction  has  been  the  division  of  the  instruction 
given  during  the  secondary-school  period  into  two  or  more 
parallel  courses  carried  on  in  the  same  school.  These 
parallel  courses  are  apt  to  differ  from  each  other  only  in  1 
small  proportion  of  the  subjects;  but  they  nevertheless  illus- 
trate, though  in  an  imperfect  way,  the  introduction  of  choice 
of  studies  into  secondary  schools.  The  choice  is  generally 
presented,  however,  as  a  choice  between  groups  of  subjects, 
and  not  as  a  choice  between  single  subjects.  The  merit  of 
these  different  groups,  or  courses,  in  the  same  school  has. 
often  been  very  different.  The  classical  course  has  generally 
been  the  best,  the  Latin-scientific  the  next  best,  while  the 
English  course  and  the  commercial  course  have  been  dis- 
tinctly inferior.  The  tendency  of  the  introduction  of  the  new 
subjects  mentioned  in  this  paper  is  to  level  up  the  courses 
which  have  been  inferior.  The  laboratory  courses,,  the  Eng- 
lish instruction,  and  the  history  instruction,  being  made  seri- 
ous and  ample  with  an  adequate  allotment  of  time,  give 
solidity  to  the  non-classical  courses.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
teaching  of  the  new  subjects  must  be  made  as  substantial 
and  profitable  as  the  teaching  of  the  old,  if  the  new  courses 
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are  to  be  as  valuable  as  the  traditional  courses.     Courses 
which  are  recognized  as  easier  are  sure  to  be  inferior. 

It  is  a  great  objection  to  the  grouping  of  subjects  of  in- 
struction in  secondary  schools  into  distinct  four-year  courses 
that  the  choice  of  one  or  other  of  these  four-year  courses 
has  to  be  made  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  thereabouts,  before 
the  pupil  can  have  demonstrated,  either  to  himself  or  to  his 
teachers,  for  what  group  he  is  best  fitted.  Obviously  the 
later  this  parting  of  the  ways  comes  the  better.  Accord- 
ingly there  is  a  tendency  in  good  secondary  schools  to  post- 
pone to  the  second,  or  even  to  the  third  year,  this  important 
decision  between  grouped  courses — a  decision  which  often 
determines  the  whole  subsequent  career  of  the  pupil.  Fur- 
thermore the  effort  of  intelligent  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals is  to  increase  the  number  of  subjects  common  to  all 
the  courses,  and  to  make  the  studies  of  the  children  whose 
education  is  not  to  be  prolonged  beyond  eighteen  years  of 
age  as  nearly  as  possible  identical,  as  regards  subjects  and 
methods,  with  the  studies  of  those  who  are  going  on  to  col- 
lege and  professional  school.  Heretofore,  as  a  rule,  in  Ameri- 
can school  systems  the  children  whose  education  was  to  stop 
at  eighteen  received  up  to  that  age  an  education  very  in- 
ferior to  that  given  to  the  more  fortunate  children,  whose 
education  was  to  be  prolonged.  This  is  a  fundamental  injus- 
tice, which  has  long  cried  out  for  a  remedy.  The  present 
tendency  in  good  secondary  schools  is  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  non-classical  courses  with  the  view  of  mak- 
ing them  equal  to  the  classical  in  the  amount  of  intellectual 
effort  they  call  for,  and  in  the  training  value  of  their  studies. 
To  this  end  the  non-classical  courses  have  had  to  be  studied 
anew  in  regard  to  the  number  of  subjects  admitted  to  them, 
and  the  division  of  the  total  school  time  among  the  subjects 
admitted.  It  is  now  clearly  perceived  that  the  number  of 
subjects  admitted  to  a  non-classical  course  must  be  no 
larger  than  the  number  admitted  to  the  classical  course,  and 
that  the  time-allotment  to  each  subject  must  be  propor- 
tionate to  its  educational  value  and  to  the  training  effect 
expected  of  it. 
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The  introduction  of  new  subjects  into  the  secondary- 
school  courses  having  caused  repletion  in  the  school  period 
extending  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  strong 
effort  has  been  made  during  the  last  ten  years  to  send  back 
into  the  grammar-school  period  some  subjects  which  unfor- 
tunately had,  by  custom,  come  to  be  reserved  for  the  second- 
ary-school period.  This  effort  has  already  been  crowned 
with  a  good  degree  of  success.  It  has  been  chiefly  directed 
toward  getting  back  into  grammar  schools  the  elements  of 
geometry  and  algebra,  of  natural  history  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive sense  of  that  term,  of  physics,  and  of  history  and 
a  foreign  language,  either  ancient  or  modern.  The  intro- 
duction of  these  subjects  into  grammar-school  courses 
greatly  enlivens  and  invigorates  the  instruction  of  that 
period,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  room  in  the  secondary- 
school  period  for  the  development  of  the  studies  which  prop- 
erly belong  there. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  the  terms  of  admission  to 
colleges,  technical  schools,  and  normal  schools  have  been 
gradually  rising,  and  one  of  the  best  effects  of  this  move- 
ment has  been  to  dignify  and  lift  up  the  secondary  school. 
During  this  process,  and  particularly  during  the  last  ten 
years,  college  teachers  and  secondary-school  teachers  have 
been  brought  together  more  than  ever  before  for  the  discus- 
sion of  those  problems  in  education  which  concern  them 
both.  The  methods  of  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools 
have  been  improved  through  these  discussions,  and  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  higher  institutions  have 
been  made  more  reasonable,  consistent,  uniform,  and 
effective.  The  recent  requirement  of  a  high-school  training 
for  admission  to  the  Massachusetts  normal  schools  has  for 
the  first  time  given  the  high  schools  the  much-needed  sup- 
port of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  through  its  authori- 
tative declaration  that  the  high-school  training  is  necessary 
for  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools. 

It  is  a  good  outcome  of  recent  discussions  of  methods  of 
instruction  that  good  secondary  schools  are  now  expected  to 
have  a  school  library  ample  enough  to  permit  the  pupils  to 
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consult  several  books  on  one  subject  or  topic.  The  habitual 
reliance  on  a  single  text-book  in  every  subject  has  long  been 
a  week  point  in  secondary-school  instruction;  so  that  the  in- 
coming practice  of  comparing  authorities  and  bringing  the 
pupil's  own  mind  to  the  making  of  such  comparisons  is  an 
important  gain.  To  reduce  to  lowest  terms  the  influence  of 
authority,  and  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  individual 
reason,  in  reaching  mental  conclusions  and  determining  con- 
duct, should  always  be  a  prime  object  in  the  schools  of  demo- 
cratic society.  The  habit  of  comparing  authorities  tends 
strongly  to  prevent  blind  obedience  to  authority,  and  to 
foster  independent  inquiry  and  reflection. 

Finally,  secondary  schools  have  recently  been  escaping 
more  and  more  from  the  sway  of  two  ideas  which  have  done 
great  harm  in  American  education — the  idea  of  equality  of 
powers  and  opportunities,  and  the  idea  of  a  uniform  school 
product.  The  first  of  these  ideas  is  a  false  inference  from  the 
general  doctrines  which  underlie  democracy.  The  second  is 
a  vicious  result  of  machine  methods  and  overcrowding  in 
schools.  Of  late  years  it  is  more  and  more  clearly  perceived 
that  children  differ  infinitely  in  endowment  and  in  capacity 
for  serviceableness  and  enjoyment,  and  that  good  training 
only  increases  diversities  of  capacity.  The  two  talents 
may  indeed  become  four,  but  the  five  talents  will  be- 
come ten;  and,  as  Professor  Harris  of  Andover  has  lately 
pointed  out,  when  by  training  and  intelligent  application  the 
person  with  two  talents  has  doubled  his  possessions,  he  will 
not  have  so  much  as  the  person  with  five  talents  had  at  the 
start.  The  doctrine  of  equality,  in  the  sense  of  equality  of 
gifts  and  powers,  has  no  standing  place  in  a  school.  Every 
school  refutes  it  absolutely,  and  it  should  never  be  allowed 
to  influence  the  discipline  or  educational  policy  of  a  school 
in  any  grade.  Democratic  society  must  not  undertake  to 
fight  Nature  in  her  great  stronghold  of  progress  through 
diversity. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  uniform  product,  it  nowadays  hardly 
wins  any  acceptance  as  a  theoretical  view;  but  unfortunately 
it  is  practically  applied  whenever  the  good  scholars  in  a  large 
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class  are  held  back,  and  the  dullards  are  driven  beyond  their 
natural  gait,  in  order  that  the  whole  class  of  fifty  or  sixty 
pupils  may  be  brought  to  some  medium  standard  of  attain- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  remedies  for  this  great 
evil  are  better  understood  than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 
They  are  small  classes,  more  teachers,  division  of  each  class 
by  subject  into  sections  according  to  proficiency,  and  fre- 
quent promotions  in  single  subjects  and  not  in  groups  of 
subjects.  The  only  real  test  of  the  wisdom  and  merit  of  any 
school  or  school  system  is  its  practical  success,  from  the  first 
year  of  its  course  to  the  last,  in  promoting  the  natural  devel- 
opment and  due  advancement  of  each  individual  child 
toward  its  maximum  capacity  for  usefulness,  and  in  im- 
planting good  tastes  and  habits  which  will  last  through  life. 

Charles  W.   Eliot 

Harvard  University 


II 

DR.   E.  A.   SHELDON1 

In  the  long  and  prosperous  period  during  which  the 
Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training  School  has  developed 
its  life,  founded  its  beliefs,  and  established  its  practices,  many 
minds  have  contributed  essential  parts  of  the  whole;  but 
there  has  been  but  one  head  to  the  institution.  It  is 
not  often  that  it  is  given  to  one  man  to  originate  a  system 
of  education,  to  embody  it  in  an  institution,  and  to  live  to 
see  that  institution  through  its  beneficent  influences  per- 
meate the  entire  life  of  a  nation.  It  has  been  the  fate  of 
most  reformers  to  die  before  the  cry  of  victory  has  rung  in 
their  ears.  Dr.  Sheldon  had  the  rare  felicity  to  enjoy  a  long 
and  peaceful  career  of  unabated  prosperity  for  the  cause  of 
his  heart  and  to  die  without  a  question  as  to  its  future. 
With  his  death  the  scepter  passes  into  no  untried  hands. 
Enemies  there  have  been;  but  they  have  been  converted  into 
friends;  and  so,  as  time  goes  on,  the  cause  gathers  about  it 
an  ever  increasing  multitude. 

It  is  my  special  province  to  speak  of  the  educational 
work  of  Dr.  Sheldon  rather  than  to  dwell  on  the  lov- 
able traits  of  his  character  which  made  those  of  us  who 
knew  him  intimately  love  him  so  well,  and  which  created  in 
us  such  profound  respect  for  his  manliness.  It  is  perhaps 
more  difficult  for  me  to  separate  his  professional  self  from  his 
personal  and  social  virtues  than  for  one  who  had  known  him 
only  in  his  professional  capacity.  Perhaps,  however,  this  is 
more  imaginary  than  real;  for,  more  than  any  other  teacher 
I  have  ever  known,  his  success  as  an  educator  was  the  direct 
result  of  his  greatness  of  soul  and  capability  as  a  man  and 
citizen. 

1  An  Address  delivered  at  the  memorial  exercises  in  honor  of  Dr.  Sheldon,  held 
at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  October  21,  1897. 
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It  was  this  greatness  of  character  which  led  him  to  seek 
for  the  permanent  and  universal  in  education  as  opposed  to 
the  temporary,  partial,  or  local.  The  Persian  system  of 
education,  when  it  was  at  its  height  of  brilliancy,  offered  edu- 
cation to  boys  alone.  For  these  it  prescribed  three  essen- 
tials. The  boy  should  be  taught  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  to 
tell  the  truth.  Of  these  three,  two  are  local  in  time  and 
place,  belonging  to  a  type  of  nomadic  life  and  expressing  a 
stage  of  advancement  of  a  peculiar  people.  Under  the 
progress  of  the  spirit  of  arbitration,  the  gun  is  growing  less 
and  less  a  factor  in  settling  national  and  international  ques- 
tions, while  modern  invention  has  rendered  the  horse  well- 
nigh  useless.  But  truth-telling  is  eternal,  persisting  in  all 
ages  and  necessary  in  all  climes.  It  will  continue  to  be  a 
fundamental  part  of  public  education  after  many  present 
customs  have  become  uncouth,  and  through  lack  of  use  have 
•been  forgotten. 

Dr.  Sheldon  cared  little  for  peculiar  crazes  in  education, 
but  sought  that  which  is  permanent.  His  good  sense  saved 
him  from  the  mistakes  of  erratic  enthusiasts. 

Froebel  founded  his  theory,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  a  study 
of  infancy;  Pestalozzi,  upon  childhood;  Herbart,  on  youth; 
Rosenkranz,  on  the  study  of  the  mature  man.  Dr.  Sheldon 
included  in  the  psychology  on  which  he  founded  the 
Oswego  Normal  School  the  study  of  man  throughout 
his  development  from  infancy  to  manhood  and  through- 
out life;  and  the  best  elements  of  all  these,  systems 
have  been  embodied  in  the  philosophy  of  education 
practiced  in  this  institution.  A  further  marked  element 
of  strength  in  Dr.  Sheldon's  work  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  midst  of  his  educational  work  he  lived  an 
upright  life,  in  harmony  with  the  best  phases  of  all  the  insti- 
tutions which  civilized  man  has  originated  for  the  uplifting 
of  humanity.  He  believed  in  the  substantial  progress  of  the 
race,  and  never  doubted  the  high  destiny  of  man.  Rous- 
seau, in  his  fierce  fight  for  the  rights  of  the  individual,  vio- 
lated the  conscience  of  his  time  and  broke  faith  with  all  the 
institutions  of  civilization,  in  order  that  he  might  emphasize 
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the  tenets  of  individualism  and  a  return  to  nature.  Dr. 
Sheldon  recognized  what  Rousseau  never  saw,  that  a  re- 
turn to  nature  is  in  fact  to  be  a  return  to  nature  under 
law  and  order;  and  that  the  institutions  of  civilized  life  are 
the  most  natural  things  which  anyone  can  conceive  when 
the  nature  of  man  is  thoroughly  understood.  It  was  the 
great  strength  of  Dr.  Sheldon  that  he  allied  himself  with  all 
the  forces  of  nature  and  spirit  that  make  for  righteousness 
and  civilization.  His  great  religious  nature  came  to  his 
rescue  at  this  point.  He  thoroughly  believed  that  one  with 
God  is  a  working  majority.  So  he  planted  himself  squarely 
on  the  double  foundation  of  faith  in  man  and  faith  in  God. 
He  was  never  afraid  that  the  study  of  psychology  would 
lead  him  into  untruth,  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  he 
never  hesitated  in  his  reliance  on  God's  power  to  lead  him 
to  a  successful  issue  and  his  wisdom  to  guide  him  to  a 
worthy  goal.  He  seemed  never  troubled,  like  Matthew 
Arnold,  to  find  a  name  for  this  higher  power.  He  never 
beat  about  the  bush  or  talked  about  "  a  power  not  ourselves 
that  makes  for  righteousness";  but  he  reverently  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  God;  and  had  he  lived  in  Bible  times, 
I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  announced  his  educational 
beliefs  with  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  so  confident  was  he  of 
the  friendship  and  guidance  of  the  God  of  the  Universe. 

The  time  was  fortunate.  Much  dissatisfaction  was  being 
felt  and  expressed  in  many  parts  of  the  country  with  exist- 
ing conditions  of  education,  and  especially  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  primary  schools.  Up  to  that  date  the  colleges 
had  set  the  type  of  school,  public  and  private.  The  view 
had  been  taken  from  above.  No  one  had  come  down  to  see 
how  the  problem  might  seem  when  looked  at  from  the  view- 
point of  the  child.  So  complete  was  the  reversal  that  Dr. 
Sheldon  lived  to  see  the  time  when,  in  spite  of  the  assertions 
of  university  leaders,  colleges  and  universities  have  been 
obliged  to  change  their  courses  and  improve  their  methods 
because  the  elementary  schools  are  better  than  the  uni- 
versities. Pupils  who  have  had  good  teaching  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools    have    compelled    the    teachers    in    high 
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schools  and  colleges  to  wake  up  and  do  something  more  than 
lecture  after  a  cut-and-dried  form  on  the  dead  theories  of 
the  dead  past.  To  Dr.  Sheldon,  more  than  to  all  others  com- 
bined, is  due  this  result.  I  am  aware  that  many  others  have 
joined  in  the  later  movement,  and  some  have  even  fancied 
themselves  leaders  in  the  movement.  It  is  always  easy  to 
follow  after  someone  has  blazed  out  a  path.  There  were 
bold  navigators  in  the  time  of  Columbus,  who  could  make  a 
voyage  to  the  New  World  in  less  time  than  it  first  took 
Columbus  to  cross  the  unknown  sea.  But  many  of  them 
would  never  have  passed  out  of  sight  of  land,  had  he  not 
preceded  them. 

It  was  a  province  in  which  Dr.  Sheldon  had  some  fol- 
lowers, many  imitators,  but  no  rivals. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  separate  these  matters  from  personal 
memories.  Yet  this  is  no  time  to  speak  historically.  The 
history  of  a  great  movement  can  be  correctly  written  only 
after  a  time-perspective  has  been  attained.  It  lacks  a  few 
days  of  being  thirty  years  since  I  came  to  this  institution  as 
a  pupil.  The  institution  had  even  at  that  time  an  inter- 
national reputation.  I  well  remember  the  feeling  with 
which  I  came.  My  experience  in  teaching  prior  to  that 
time  had  made  me  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  existing 
conditions  and  methods.  I  came  here  not  exactly  to  scoff, 
as  Goldsmith's  villagers  went  to  church;  I  came  rather  in 
doubt;  but  I  remained  to  pray.  Life  began  to  seem  worth 
the  living,  when  hope,  purpose,  and  plan  developed  them- 
selves, one  after  another.  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of 
a  born  organizer,  in  whose  mind  the  educational  ideas  of  all 
time  fused  and  blended,  eliminating  the  inconsistent,  until 
the  best  of  all  theories  remained  an  organized  plan  for  the 
.education  of  children.  I  have  never  believed  it  a  case  of 
pure  thinking.  Dr.  Sheldon  was  too  great  to  allow  himself 
to  degenerate  into  mere  intellect.  Neither  have  I  ever 
thought  him  an  originator  of  individual  ideas.  He  found 
ideas  as  the  bee  finds  nectar.  He  made  systems  of  educa- 
tion as  the  bee  transforms  nectar  into  honey.  I  think  it 
was  Mark  Hopkins  who  said  that  the  heliocentric  and  geo- 
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centric  theories  of  the  solar  system  are  precisely  alike  as  to 
their  materials  of  thought.  The  greatness  of  the  one  is  that 
the  sun  and  not  the  earth  is  made  the  center.  It  is  the  mark 
of  a  great  man  to  recognize  intuitively  the  organizing  truth 
in  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  facts  in  any  province  of 
thought.  Dr.  Sheldon  had  this  instinct  in  a  higher  degree 
than  any  other  whom  I  have  ever  known.  He  did  not  neg- 
lect facts;  indeed,  he  observed  patiently  and  waited  for  the 
last  hint;  but  he  interpreted  facts  in  the  light  of  great 
principles. 

After  all,  his  great  strength  was  in  his  sanity;  his  willing- 
ness to  take  all  into  account  and  then,  risking  his  all,  to  stand. 
He  was  in  harmony  with  the  great  forces  of  the  universe  and 
had  little  need  to  fear  the  outcome.  The  noble  institution 
which  he  builded  here  is  his  living  monument.  I  speak  not 
of  the  building,  for,  noble  as  it  is,  the  institution  which  lives 
in  it — the  real  Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training  School — 
is  incomparably  superior.  Wide  as  may  be  its  sphere  of  use- 
fulness in  the  years  to  come,  it  can  never  grow  beyond  the 
limits  prescribed  for  it  by  the  enthusiastic  prophecy  of  its 
venerated  founder.  Howsoever  long  it  may  live,  it  may 
never  grow  beyond  the  beneficence  of  his  life.  However 
enduring  its  history,  it  will  forever  repeat  in  all  its  various 
activities,  the  wishes,  hopes,  aspirations,  and  longings  of  him 
whose  name  is  imperishably  intertwined   with   its   earliest 

history. 

Lewis  H.  Jones 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Cleveland,  O. 


Ill 

THE  THREE-YEAR  UNDERGRADUATE  PERIOD 
AS  AFFECTING  OUR  SCHOLASTIC  ORGANI- 
ZATION 

Those  who  have  advocated  the  reduction  of  the  collegiate 
period  to  three  years  have  argued  almost  exclusively  that 
the  change  would  be  good  for  the  individual  student,  espe- 
cially in  that  it  would  enable  him  to  get  at  his  life-work 
earlier.  Or  they  have  urged  that  if  the  college  course  were 
shortened,  so  many  more  young  men  would  get  a  liberal 
education  before  entering  upon  their  professional  studies 
that  the  quality  of  the  students  in  the  professional  schools 
would  be  greatly  improved,  better  methods  of  teaching  be 
made  possible,  and  thus  the  institutions  and  the  professions 
they  represent  be  correspondingly  benefited.  As  strong, 
if  not  stronger,  arguments  in  favor  of  the  change  can  be 
derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  effect  that  it  would  have 
upon  the  organization  and  work  of  the  college  and  that  of 
the  graduate  school  of  the  Literary,  or  Arts,  Department  of 
the  university.1  Of  course  these  things  are  all  intimately 
related  and  affected  by  one  another;  it  is  my  present  aim, 
however,  to  limit  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  last.  In  order  that  my  statements  might  be 
accurate  and  up  to  date,  I  have  spoken  or  corresponded  with 
the  presidents  of  something  over  fifty  of  our  colleges  and 
universities,  and  am  under  obligations  to  them  for  kind 
assistance. 

Before  proceeding,  I  may  say  that,  when  I  use  the  words 
a  three-year  period  or  course,  I  do  not  mean  a  course  on 
which  every  student  must  spend  three  years;  I  refer  to 
amount  of  work  done  and  to  that  amount  that  the  average 

1  In  an  article  in  the  Forum  (10  :  618),  President  Adams,  while  advocating 
another  adjustment,  has  in  mind  its  effect  upon  our  scholastic  organization  rather 
than  the  time-gain  that  might  accrue  from  it  to  individual  students. 
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student  can,  under  present  conditions,  do  well  in  about  three 
years. 

Unfortunately,  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  do  not 
fall  into  well-defined  groups,  each  with  its  definite  work  and 
aim;  they  form,  rather,  an  infinite  series  of  units  of  slightly 
varying  character  and  importance.  Hence,  such  classifica- 
tion as  we  are  here  and  there  forced  to  make  is  confessedly 
crude  and  inconsistent;  what  is  said  as  to  one — especially  the 
intermediate — category  rarely  applies  with  equal  force  to  all 
the  institutions  naturally  classed  under  it,  and  will  often 
apply  to  some  that  fall  into  one  of  the  other  categories. 

Let  us  consider  first  those  institutions  in  which  circum- 
stances have  favored  an  extensive  development  of  graduate 
work.  These  are  best  able  to  call  to  their  halls  the  promi- 
nent men  in  the  various  branches  of  learning,  the  men  who 
have  made  themselves  distinguished  by  achievement  in  origi- 
nal research.  Their  name  and  reputation  attract  attention; 
their  aims,  their  spirit,  their  methods  of  work  win  esteem 
and  induce  imitation.  What  they  are,  that  the  institution 
becomes.  Our  admiration  for  all  this  is,  however,  apt  to 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  there  is  also  a  dark  side  to  it.  The 
professor  who  is  absorbed  in  research  and  higher  instruction 
is  inclined  to  forget  that  there  is  collegiate  work  to  be  done. 
Remind  him  of  its  claims,  and  he  is  bored;  he  has  little 
interest  in  it,  and  is  inclined  to  regard  the  man  that  has  it 
much  at  heart  as  rather  tedious  and  to  designate  him  a  high- 
school  man.  When  forced  to  provide  for  it  in  his  own  de- 
partment, he  rarely  takes  personal  charge  of  it,  but  consigns 
it  to  the  care  of  the  assistant  professor  and  the  instructors 
and  tutors. 

Where  the  graduate  work  has  not  yet  gained  the  upper 
hand,  the  tendency  is  to  crowd  university  work  down  into 
the  place  that  should  be  occupied  by  undergraduate  work. 
This  comes  about  chiefly  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
many  of  us,  accustomed  to  the  conditions  that  prevail  in 
German  universities,  would  like  to  have  real  university 
students — the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  teach  and  to  legislate  on  the  basis  that  we  have  a 
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genuine  university  and  that  our  students  are  mature  univer- 
sity students.  Others  among  us,  while  keeping  in  mind  the 
difference  between  our  institutions  and  German  universities, 
quietly  recognize  the  fact  that  our  undergraduate  course  is 
too  long  and  encroaches  upon  the  university  proper,  and 
so  we  offer  courses  in  real  university  work,  ostensibly  to 
graduates  and  seniors.  Young  men  and  women  present 
themselves  for  the  work.  They  have  caught  something  of 
the  university  spirit  and  would  like  to  try  their  hand  at  that 
magic  thing,  original  research.  Some  say  they  are  Seniors, 
others  that  they  are  Juniors  but  have  had  the  necessary  ele- 
mentary work  in  this  particular  subject.  Whether  their 
two  or  three  years  of  electing  has  given  them  adequate  gen- 
eral preparation,  and  whether  or  not  the  pursuance  of  this 
work  will  necessitate  the  neglect  of  a  study  essential  to  a 
good  general  education,  are  questions  that  it  is  difficult  to 
settle  as  the  earnest  candidate  stands  before  us — the  class 
will  be  small,  the  temptation  is  great,  and  we  yield. 

We  thus  have  pursuing  our  graduate  courses  students 
some  of  whom  are  mature  and  prepared  to  profit  by  them, 
while  others  would  be  much  better  occupied  with  under- 
graduate work.  By  the  end  of  the  Senior  year  the  best  ones 
are  fairly  started  in  their  specialty.  But  with  the  closing 
exercises  the  spirit  for  original  research  is  weakened  and  in 
most  cases  broken.  The  glamour  of  graduation  week  has 
cast  a  halo  of  completion  over  college  life.  The  mother's 
pride  is  satisfied,  and  the  practical  American  father  is  anxious 
to  see  his  son  enter  "  real  life."  Or  the  superintendent  of 
a  neighboring  city  school,  thinking  a  graduate  who  has  pur- 
sued advanced  courses  a  fit  person  to  take  charge  of  a  de- 
partment in  a  large  high  school,  offers  him  the  position  of 
special  teacher.  In  either  case,  when  the  university  opens 
in  the  autumn,  we  miss  our  promising  graduate  and  are  once 
more  forced  to  carry  on  our  advanced  courses  with,  for  the 
most  part,  immature  students. 

In  smaller  institutions  an  ambitious  teacher,  especially  in 
his  first  year  of  teaching,  sometimes  announces  advanced 
courses  and  sends  his  prospectus  about   the   country.     In 
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most  cases,  however,  these  courses  exist  on  paper  only;  the 
professor  finds  his  time  taken  up  with  more  elementary- 
work,  and  can  give  only  an  indifferent  supervision  to  the 
reading  he  assigns  to  such  straggling  graduates  as  return. 

In  brief:  under  present  conditions,  in  some  of  our  best 
universities  the  undergraduate  work  is  treated  in  what  the 
Germans  call  a  stepmotherly  fashion;  on  the  other  hand, 
in  most  of  our  colleges  and  minor  "  universities  "  graduate 
work  is  largely  a  farce;  while,  in  the  many  intermediate  insti- 
tutions, neither  graduate  nor  undergraduate  work  is  carried 
on  as  it  should  be.  Though  numerous  cases  might  be  cited 
in  which  a  better  state  of  things  prevails,  the  general  state- 
ment that  I  have  made  will,  I  believe,  stand  unchallenged. 

I  wish  especially  to  direct  attention  to  those  intermediate 
institutions  that  have  a  large  undergraduate  department,  but 
in  which  more  or  less  real  university  work  is  done.  These 
constitute  the  larger  number  of  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning  and  present  to  us  the  most  serious  problem.  What 
ails  them  more  than  anything  else  is  that  they  are  neither 
fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  but  a  mongrel  thing  that  consumes  its 
own  strength  in  trying  to  be  two  different  things  at  once. 
Nine-tenths  of  our  faculty  contentions  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  one  party  regards  the  institution  as  a  university  and  the 
young  people  as  mature  university  students,  while  the  other 
party  regards  the  institution  as  a  college  and  the  young 
people  as  college  boys  and  girls;  and  each  side  is  right  in 
part.  The  result  is  that  the  average  faculty  action,  whether 
one  side  prevail  or  a  compromise  be  effected,  is  to  a  large 
extent  unsatisfactory.  And  when  we  consider  the  work  of 
such  an  institution,  we  find  that  most  lists  of  courses  offered, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  elective  lists  of  the  students, 
present  a  sad  medley  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  work. 

This  state  of  things  is  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that,  with 
the  development  of  knowledge  and  the  increase  of  subjects 
to  be  taught,  one  thing  after  another  was  crowded  into  the 
undergraduate  curriculum  and  the  time  of  graduation 
shoved  farther  and  farther  on,  until  the  elective  system 
brought  temporary  relief,  together  with  still  greater  confu- 
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sion.  This  was  probably  the  natural  form  of  growth,  and  it 
would  be  folly  to  complain  that  it  was  as  it  was.  But  to 
blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  we  have  outgrown  this  stage 
of  university  development,  and  should  no  longer  be  hampered 
by  it,  would  be  equally  unwise.  We  have  come  to  a  time 
when  we  must  openly  recognize  the  fact  that  our  present 
undergraduate  period  overlaps  the  university  proper,  and  we 
should  take  measures  to  draw  the  line  more  nearly  where 
it  belongs.  As  soon  as  one  great  institution  takes  the  step 
— an  institution  that  not  only  has  unquestioned  rank,  but  is 
also  very  large  and  draws  its  students  from  an  extensive  ter- 
ritory, in  which  there  are  many  competing  institutions — it 
must  be  conceded  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  great 
number  of  its  competitors  to  hold  back. 

Let  us  then  suppose  that  President  Eliot  and  the  faculty 
of  Harvard  University  find  themselves  no  longer  hindered 
in  their  attempt  to  make  the  change,  and  let  us  take  it  for 
granted  that  their  example  has  gradually  been  followed — 
willingly  or  unwillingly — by  the  universities  and  colleges 
generally.  In  my  opinion,  the  change  will  result  in  the  rapid 
segregation  of  the  great  majority  of  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning  into  one  or  the  other  of  two  classes:  (1)  colleges 
that  will  be  colleges  and  nothing  else,  and  (2)  real  universi- 
ties, with  or  without  a  collegiate  department.  That  this 
would  be  the  greatest  boon  that  could  fall  to  the  lot  of 
higher  education  in  this  country,  I  believe  no  one  will  deny. 
It  has  even  been  proposed  that  it  be  recommended  to  our 
institutions  that  they  formally  decide  which  they  will  be- 
come and  act  upon  their  choice.  It  is,  however,  clear  that, 
while  most  would  choose  to  become  universities,  few  would 
choose  to  become  colleges;  and  the  choosing  to  become  a 
university  would  rarely  help  to  the  attainment  of  the  choice. 
Whereas,  I  shall  try  to  show  that,  on  the  general  establish- 
ment of  a  three-year  period,  those  institutions  that  cannot, 
under  the  new  condition,  become  universities,  would  willy- 
nilly  become  colleges,  and  those  that  have  in  them  the 
making  of  a  university  would  be  materially  aided  in  their 
development. 
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Barring  for  the  present  the  great  university  in  which  the 
advanced  work  is  organized  into  a  more  or  less  distinct 
graduate  school,  let  us  consider  the  smaller  university  and 
the  good  college,  whose  four-year  courses  are  practically 
equal  to  the  undergraduate  courses  at  the  largest  institu- 
tions. Not  a  few  of  them  invite  graduate  students  to  their 
halls  and  offer  various  amounts  of  graduate  work.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  this  is  only  a  euphonious  or 
somewhat  hopeful  way  of  speaking  of  what  is  at  the  same 
time  regular  Junior  and  Senior  work.  It  is  simply  this:  more 
electives  are  offered  than  a  student  can  pursue  during  his 
undergraduate  period,  and  he  may  return  after  graduation 
and  pursue  courses  that  he  omitted  but  which  some  of  his 
classmates  chose.  And  so,  if  he  returns,  he  finds  himself  in 
a  class  of  undergraduate  students,  to  whose  age  and  prepa- 
ration the  work  must  be  attuned,  unless  the  teacher  should 
prefer  to  adjust  it  to  the  wants  of  the  small  minority  and  let 
the  undergraduate  majority  get  out  of  it  what  it  can.  Be- 
yond this,  the  work  of  such  graduates  consists  in  desultory 
reading  in  a  defective  library,  supplemented  by  such  advice 
and  direction  as  the  professor  finds  time  for  outside  of  regu- 
lar hours. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  in  an  institution  of  this  kind  the 
undergraduate  period  has  been  reduced  to  three  years.  The 
student  who  has  received  his  bachelor's  degree  and  has 
gotten  the  idea  of  spending  two  or  three  years  more  in 
graduate  work  is  not  likely  to  stay  at  an  institution  that 
can  offer  him  but  meager  advantages;  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  he  will  take  his  college  diploma  and  go  to  an  insti- 
tution that  has  a  well-recognized  graduate  school.  This 
means  that  the  institution  that  cannot  maintain  a  strong 
graduate  department  will  only  rarely  hold  fourth-  and  fifth - 
year  students. 

But  not  only  that:  such  an  institution  will,  in  most  cases, 
not  be  able  to  continue  the  courses  that  it  now  offers  as 
electives  to  Seniors.  At  first  sight,  it  would  appear  that 
the  cutting  off  of  the  fourth  year  would  furnish  these  insti- 
tutions with  an  excellent  start  for  a  graduate  department: 
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they  would  simply  announce  their  present  Senior  work  as 
graduate  work.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  faculties 
would,  under  the  circumstances,  desire  to  make  the  attempt. 
But  there  is,  probably,  not  an  institution  of  this  type  that  is 
not  financially  pinched;  the  library  and  laboratories  are  sadly 
deficient,  the  classes  are  crowded,  and  the  instructors  are 
overworked.  Let  the  faculty,  in  the  face  of  such  a  condi- 
tion, attempt  to  organize  a  graduate  school  and,  in  most 
cases,  the  board  of  trustees  will  at  once  interfere.  They  will 
argue  that  the  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  provide  a  respect- 
able college  education,  not  to  compete  with  the  graduate 
schools  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Columbia,  or  Harvard.  They  will 
say  that,  if  it  is  generally  admitted  that  a  good  college  edu- 
cation can  be  given  in  three  years,  what  can  now  be  saved 
of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  old  fourth-year  work  they 
will  devote  to  strengthening  the  work  of  the  three-year 
course  and  to  securing  the  much-needed  books  and  appa- 
ratus. They  will  certainly  have  little  difficulty  in  showing 
that  the  funds  of  the  institution  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  respectable  graduate 
school. 

Of  course,  at  some  of  our  colleges  and  small  State  univer- 
sities personal  interest  and  local  pride  will  unite  to  maintain 
a  weak  graduate  department,  and  under  favorable  circum- 
stances such  a  school  may  prosper  and  in  time  acquire 
strength  and  standing.  Distance  and  expense  often  shut 
out  competition,  and  for  various  reasons  parents  often  prefer 
to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  a  weak  institution  that 
is  near  by  or  under  denominational  control.  But  while 
these  considerations  frequently  determine  the  selection  of  a 
college  to  which  to  send  a  boy  or  a  girl,  they  far  less  fre- 
quently influence  the  graduate  who  has  arrived  at  the  point 
in  his  development  when  he  realizes  that  there  is  a  large 
intellectual  sphere  beyond  the  college  curriculum,  and  is 
determined  to  devote  his  energies  to  some  special  line  of  re- 
search. To-day  he  is  forced  to  take  such  university  work 
as  is  offered  in  the  Senior  year  at  his  college,  because  he  still 
has  his  bachelor's  degree  to  get.     Moreover,  the  four-year 
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collegiate  period  encourages  the  maintenance  of  just  such 
an  infinite  series  of  varying  grades  of  higher  institutions  of 
learning  as  we  are  now  blessed  with,  and  makes  it  difficult 
for  anyone  to  determine  just  what  the  real  rank  of  an  insti- 
tution is.  But  when  the  three-year  collegiate  period  has 
been  generally  adopted,  the  distinction  between  under- 
graduate and  graduate  work,  between  college  and  university, 
will  be  much  more  clearly  defined  and  much  more  generally 
understood.  It  will  then  be  impossible  for  any  great  num- 
ber of  college  graduates  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  as  to  where 
graduate  work  can  be  done  to  best  advantage,  or  with  their 
eyes  open  to  be  induced,  by  attachment  to  person  or  place, 
to  choose  the  worse  when  they  can  have  the  better. 

Nor  will  many  weak  institutions  try  to  hold  them.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  more  than  a  very  limited  number  of  de- 
nominational colleges  will  maintain  a  graduate  department 
of  any  kind,  and  in  few  of  the  weak  State  institutions  will  a 
graduate  school  be  able  to  hold  up  its  head.  The  times  are 
not  what  they  once  were,  nor  have  the  conditions  remained 
the  same.  The  younger  State  universities  must  not  all  count 
on  being  able  to  duplicate  the  prosperous  career  of  some  of 
their  elder  sisters.  A  State  that  has  passively  allowed  its 
neighbor  to  build  up  a  great  university,  cannot  hope  to  make 
up  for  lost  time  without  the  expenditure  of  an  amount  of 
money  that  it  will  be  very  hard  to  induce  the  people  to 
supply;  while  the  establishment  of  such  magnificently  en- 
dowed foundations  as  Chicago  and  Stanford  will  unques- 
tionably reduce  the  need  and  make  doubtful  the  wisdom  of 
building  up  in  their  proximity  State  graduate  schools,  which 
must  inevitably  remain  weaker  than  they.  I  am  far  from 
denying  that  these  rich  foundations  will  have  a  stimulating 
and  healthy  influence  on  their  neighbors,  as  Chicago  has 
already  had  on  Northwestern  and  on  the  State  university, 
and  as  Stanford  has  had  on  the  University  of  California;  but 
they  do  not  tend  to  encourage  weaker  neighboring  graduate 
schools — at  least  not  on  the  lines  along  which  they  are 
pushing. 

In  very  weak  institutions,  those  whose  Senior  year  is  now 
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equivalent  to  the  Junior  year  of  the  better  colleges,  the  case 
is  different.  Most  of  them  have  practically  given  up  the 
hope  of  ever  attaining  the  high  mark  now  expected.  To 
them  the  change  will  come  as  a  great  encouragement. 
They  will  designate  their  Freshman  class  by  its  proper  name, 
Preparatory  Department,  and  will  then  have  a  three-year 
college  course  that  will  be  fairly  equal  to  that  offered  by  the 
stronger  colleges.  Somewhat  better  institutions  will,  as 
their  presidents  write  me,  abandon  part  of  the  Senior  work 
and  crowd  out  part  of  their  most  elementary  work. 

In  these  various  ways  nearly  all  those  institutions  that 
cannot  develop  and  maintain  a  real  and  strong  graduate 
school  will  be  brought  to  practically  one  level.  Let  no 
one  speak  disparagingly  of  this  as  a  low  level;  it  is  a  very 
worthy  one.  By  having  removed  from  them  the  tempta- 
tion to  try  to  be  what  they  cannot  well  become,  they  are 
enabled  to  devote  all  their  energies  to  the  test  that  is  prop- 
erly theirs.  Much  has  been  said  of  late  of  the  importance 
of  good  primary  instruction  and  of  the  need  of  the  best 
teachers  in  the  lowest  grades  of  our  schools;  we  might  with 
equal  justice  dwell  upon  the  dignity  of  collegiate  instruc- 
tion and  the  need  of  trained  teachers  and  of  careful  super- 
vision in  collegiate  work.  Indeed,  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  ambition  we  often  observe  among  Ameri- 
can professors  to  be  called  to  larger  universities  means  that" 
among  us  graduate  work  is  universally  preferred,  and  that 
each  one  imagines  himself  well  fitted  to  do  that  kind  of 
teaching.  The  majority  are  aiming  really  only  at  a  more 
respected  position  and  a  larger  salary,  which  they  find  asso- 
ciated with  the  larger  university.  They  wish  to  flee  the 
weaker  university  because  it  is  known  to  be  a  weak  thing  of 
the  kind  it  pretends  to  be.  Let  it  give  up  trying  to  be  a 
university,  and  become  a  strong  college;  let  it  cast  aside  the 
work  it  cannot  do  well,  and  restrict  itself  to  what  it  can  do 
better  than  the  university  can,  and  it  will  receive  due  regard. 
The  college  that  excels  in  what  is  its  proper  work  gets  good 
patronage,  and  can  afford  to  offer  large  salaries  and  thus 
secure  the  services  of  good  teachers.     To  be  such  a  teacher 
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one  must  not  only  be  well  educated,  he  must  find  his  chief 
pleasure  in  imparting  well-established  knowledge  to  succeed- 
ing generations  of  young  people  and  in  aiding  them  to 
develop  their  faculties  symmetrically.  A  large  majority  of 
our  professors  are  better  fitted  to  do  this  than  to  discover 
new  truths  and  guide  young  men  engaged  in  original  inves- 
tigations, and  they  would  really  much  prefer  to  be  relieved 
of  the  necessity  of  appearing  to  do  the  latter. 

But  how  about  the  great  universities?  This  is  certain: 
what  is  the  loss  of  the  weaker  will  be  the  gain  of  the  stronger. 
The  number  of  those  who  will  undertake  to  get  a  higher 
degree  will  be  much  greater  and  most  of  them  will  go  to  the 
larger  universities,  attracted  by  their  superior  instruction 
and  facilities,  their  scholarships  and  fellowships.  That  this 
will  be  a  great  stimulus  to  graduate  work  at  these  institu- 
tions is  thoroughly  understood  and  has  been  so  well  stated 
by  others  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it.  One  or  two 
of  its  certain  consequences  deserve,  however,  further  con- 
sideration. 

Those  graduates  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  teach- 
ing in  the  secondary  schools  will  pursue  a  special  course 
with  that  in  view  and  receive  the  master's  degree,  which 
should  be  restored  to  its  original  signification  as  a  profes- 
sional degree;  those  who  desire  to  become  original  investi- 
gators and  contributors  to  the  world's  knowledge  will  pur- 
sue corresponding  lines  of  work  and  receive  the  doctor's 
degree.  But  as  their  number  increases  and  the  difference 
between  their  ability  and  that  of  the  mere  college  graduate 
comes  to  be  better  understood,  the  demand  for  their  services 
will  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  at  present.  What  it  will 
mean  for  our  whole  scholastic  system  when  most  of  the 
chairs  in  our  colleges  and  high  schools  are  occupied  not  by 
bachelors  who  have  had  a  taste  of  special  work  in  their  last 
year  at  college,  but  by  men  and  women  who  have  enjoyed 
the  thorough  training  and  have  attained  the  maturity  that 
the  doctorate  and  the  mastership  will  stand  for,  is  too 
obvious  to  need  detailed  presentation. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  it  has  become  usual  for  a  certain 
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group  of  colleges  to  send  each  year  a  respectable  contingent 
of  graduate  students  to  the  university  prominent  in  their 
territory,  the  university  will,  as  has  been  frequently  pointed 
out,  come  to  entertain  a  new  spirit  of  interest  and  respect 
for  these  colleges  and  cease  to  regard  them  as  rivals.  Jt 
will  gradually  assume  toward  them  the  relationship  that  the 
German  university  has  to  the  Gymnasien  and  Realschulen. 
Should  this  lead  to  the  ultimate  abandonment  of  collegiate 
instruction  at  the  larger  universities,  it  would  in  many  ways 
be  to  their  advantage.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  for  some 
time  to  come  this  will  be  possible,  in  more  than  perhaps  a 
very  few  cases.  Still,  the  cutting  off  of  the  fourth  year  will 
separate  from  the  collegiate  department  most  of  what  may 
be  regarded  as  university  work.  The  college  and  the  uni- 
versity, though  on  the  same  grounds,  will  go  each  its  own 
way.  The  university  professors  will  be  relieved  of  even  the 
show  of  responsibility  for  what  is  being  done  in  the  college, 
and  competent  men  will  be  appointed  collegiate  professors 
and  will  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  supervision  and 
conduct  of  collegiate  instruction.  This  has  already  begun 
to  work  itself  out  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  and  at  one  or  two 
other  institutions.  In  this  way  the  collegiate  department  be- 
comes practically  an  affiliated  college  and  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  disadvantages  of  our  present  compound  university  col- 
lege arrangement  will  disappear.  For  it  is  evident  that  this 
separation  of  the  collegiate  department  from  the  graduate 
school  will  not  only  enable  the  former,  like  the  independent 
college,  to  enjoy  a  sound  and  healthy  growth,  but  it  will  also 
leave  the  graduate  school  free  to  develop  naturally  as  the 
Philosophical,  or  Arts,  Department  of  a  true  university; 
which  it  never  can  do  so  long  as  every  step  of  its  progress 
is  hampered  by  entangling  considerations  of  what  may  or 
may  not  be  good  for  a  large  undergraduate  student  body. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Are  there  not  certain  elements  of  loss 
that  have  not  been  accounted  for?  Will  not  this  step,  while 
it  will  increase  the  number  of  graduate  students,  reduce  to  a 
much  greater  extent  the  number  of  undergraduate  students? 

That  is,  while  it  is  true  that  there  would  be  more  students 
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doing  fifth-  or  sixth-year  work,  is  it  not  fully  as  true  that 
the  larger  part  of  what  is  now  the  Senior  class  would  not 
continue  their  studies  after  graduation?  This  cannot  be 
denied,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  it  is,  in  a  certain  measure, 
to  be  regretted.  But  it  is  not  without  its  compensation. 
We  all  know  that  many  students  who  have  finished  the 
second  year  do  not  come  back  because,  while  they  might 
have  managed  to  stay  one  year  longer  if  that  would  bring 
them  to  graduation,  they  cannot  stay  two  years  longer. 
For  the  same  reason,  not  a  few  give  up  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  who  would  have  fought  it  out  had  they  seen  but  two 
years  more  before  them.  And  many  of  our  high-school 
graduates  would  go  to  college  if  the  course  were  three  years, 
but  now  abandon  further  study  or  go  to  a  normal  school. 
We  thus  see  that,  while  we  shall  have  less  fourth-year 
students,  this  loss  is  balanced  by  the  fact  that  we  shall  have 
more  first-,  second-,  and  third-year  students.  This  will  not, 
of  course,  apply  with  equal  force  to  those  institutions  that 
draw  upon  a  wealthy  constituency;  for  example,  the  smaller 


Freshmen,  441. 

Sophomores,  350. 

Loss,  21  %. 

Juniors,  215. 

Loss,  39*.    Tc 

tal  loss,  51  %. 

Seniors,  181. 

Loss, 

16%    Total  loss,  59  %. 

New  England  colleges.  How  important  a  consideration  it 
is,  however,  in  those  colleges  and  universities  in  which  the 
larger  part  of  the  students  are  there  because  they  themselves 
want  to  get  an  education,  though  they  have  but  little  means 
to  spend  in  getting  it,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
five  classes  graduating  at  Cornell  University2  from  1892— 
1896  averaged,  when  Freshmen,  441;  when  Sophomores, 
350;  when  Juniors,  215;  when  Seniors,  181.3     That  is,  four- 

8  Similar  figures  cannot  be  given  for  Michigan  for  the  reason  that  the  class 
system  no  longer  exists  here. 

3  This  is  exclusive  of  special  students  ;  as  some  of  these  eventually  become 
regular  students  and  join  the  upper  classes,  the  figures  above  make  the  lower 
classes  appear  smaller  than  they  really  are  in  proportion  to  the  upper  classes. 
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fifths  of  the  Freshman  class  return  for  Sophomore  work, 
most  of  those  having  dropped  out  whose  preparation  or  abil- 
ity proved  insufficient.  From  this  time  on,  were  ability  the 
only  test,  we  should  expect  the  annual  loss  to  be  consider- 
ably less,  but  we  find  that  of  those  who  hold  out  two  years 
nearly  forty  per  cent,  succumb  at  the  prospect  of  two  years 
more.  Less  than  half  of  the  Freshman  class  comes  back  for 
the  third  year;  but  only  a  few  of  those  that  have  got  within 
one  year  of  their  goal  fall  out.  Similar  statistics  could  be 
given  for  other  institutions  similarly  conditioned. 

But,  while  it  is  obvious  that  the  larger  universities  would 
gain,  and  while  it  is  true  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  best 
for  those  institutions  that  cannot  maintain  a  strong  gradu- 
ate school  that  they  cease  to  make  the  pretense;  it  has, 
nevertheless,  been  urged  that  we  should  hold  on  to  the  four- 
year  period  as  a  sort  of  high  aim  for  the  weakest  colleges, 
lest  when  we  cut  off  a  year  they  do  so  too,  and  thus  lower 
their  already  low  standard.  But  I  have  shown  that  there  is 
no  danger  that  the  weakest  colleges  will  cut  off  one  year 
because  the  larger  ones  do.  They  are  not  intentionally  bad, 
and  determined  to  make  themselves  worse  whenever  they 
are  given  an  excuse  for  doing  so.  They  have  simply  found 
it  impossible  to  come  up  to  the  unduly  high  mark  now  set 
them.  We  much  mistake  the  metal  of  their  faculties  if  we 
suppose  that  they  will  willingly  let  go  what  is  now  their 
highest  work.  And  here  they  will  have  an  advantage  over 
their  somewhat  stronger  rivals,  whose  fourth-year  work  is 
practically  that  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  largest  institutions 
and  so,  if  retained  at  all,  would  have  to  be  organized  into  a 
graduate  school,  whose  hopes  of  maintenance  we  have  seen 
would  be  slight. 

It  may  be  asked:  What  probability  is  there  that  the 
change  will  be  made,  and  just  how  is  it  to  come  about?  A 
few  years  ago  it  looked  as  though  it  might  suddenly  be  de- 
clared by  Harvard  and  rapid  echoes  come  from  other  insti- 
tutions. It  was  found,  however,  that  even  America  is  too 
conservative  to  face  a  great  and  beneficial  change  all  at 
once.     And,  everything  considered,  it  is  doubtless  best  that 
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the  shock  of  the  change  be  lessened  as  much  as  may  be. 
The  institutions — particularly  the  New  England  colleges — 
that  will  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  loss  involved,  should 
be  given  all  the  opportunity  they  need  to  prepare  for  it  and 
to  take  advantage  of  such  means  of  compensation  as  may  be 
available.  Of  course,  they  will  have  to  increase  the  number 
of  students  entering  each  year.  It  will  be  observed  that,  so 
far  as  fees  are  concerned,  every  additional  student  that  the 
college  gains  is  equal  to  three  Seniors  lost. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  replies  that  I  have  received  from 
college  and  university  presidents,  it  is  clear  that  the  change 
would  be  opposed  by  a  majority  of  those  institutions  that  are 
now  not  near  the  top  or  the  bottom.  This  should  not  sur- 
prise us;  aside  from  the  various  personal  considerations  that 
naturally  influence  the  faculties  of  the  college  and  the  minor 
university,  every  institution  finds  its  progress  toward  reform 
blocked  first  by  a  large  part  of  its  own  household,  and — bar- 
ring the  Church — there  is  perhaps  no  more  conservative 
institution  than  the  school.  Every  reform  that  has  brought 
our  educational  systems  and  methods  more  nearly  into  har- 
mony with  the  needs  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  has  been 
bitterly  opposed  by  representatives  of  education,  who  have 
succumbed  only  when  the  pressure  from  the  outside  became 
too  strong  to  be  longer  withstood.  In  this  matter  we  may 
continue  to  hold  out  for  some  time,  because  the  pressure  is 
not  brought  to  bear  upon  us  directly.  We  make  the  obtain- 
ing of  a  college  education  cost  too  much  time  and  in  many 
places  too  much  money,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  condi- 
tions of  knowledge  and  of  life  are  constantly  demanding  of 
candidates  for  any  profession  or  calling  more  thorough  and 
longer  professional  training.  Those  that  cannot  spend  on 
a  liberal  education  what  we  require  do  not  stand  up  and 
demand  that  we  reduce  our  requirements;  they  calmly 
pass  us  by.  Calmly,  T  said,  but  we  shall  hear  from 
them  by  and  by.  We  have  begun  to  hear  from  them 
already;  for  while  we  have  widened  the  breach  between 
the  educated  and  the  masses,  we  have  driven  into  the  oppos- 
ing camp  many  who  might  have  been  our  best  allies  and 
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our  warm  advocates  among  those  whom  we  cannot  per- 
sonally reach.  The  professional  men  are  the  advisers  of 
the  people;  what  the  pastor  or  the  family  physician  recom- 
mends as  to  sending  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  college  has  great 
weight  with  the  parents;  and  we  of  the  State  universities 
know  well  what  it  means  when  the  keen  and  influential  law- 
yers in  our  legislature  are  hostile  to  us,  and  what  one  of 
them,  who  has  enjoyed  and  profited  by  a  liberal  education, 
can  accomplish  in  removing  prejudice  and  presenting  our 
case. 

We  cannot  justify  our  action  by  claiming  that  we  are  fos- 
tering education;  preserving  as  much  as  possible  of  it  in  an 
age  and  a  country  that  have  little  enough.  In  the  first 
place,  our  requirements  for  a  liberal  or  collegiate  education 
are  now  at  least  a  year  higher  than  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try. That  is,  we  not  only  demand  that  the  young  man  who 
wishes  to  study  for  the  doctorate  have  a  more  extended 
general  education  than  is  demanded  of  the  European  candi- 
date, but  we  also  make  all  other  students  do  as  much  before 
we  release  them  with  the  bachelor's  diplomas.  Then,  we 
have  seen  that  our  present  practice  reduces  the  number  of 
those  pursuing  real  advanced  work  under  proper  conditions; 
in  this  we  are  doing  anything  but  fostering  education,  so 
far  as  higher  education  is  concerned.  As  for  collegiate  edu- 
cation, we  lament  the  fact  that  with  a  three-year  period 
many  students  would  have  one  year  less  of  the  advantage  of 
college  training.  But  how  about  this  fourth-year  work? 
In  most  institutions  a  large  part,  if  not  all  of  the  Senior  work 
is  real  university  work,  but  we  have  seen  that  graduation 
usually  breaks  it  off  before  it  has  been  carried  to  a  point 
where  its  peculiar  value  can  be  appreciated.  It  is  surely 
pedagogically  indefensible  to  have  a  young  man  devote  a 
year  of  his  life  to  getting  started  in  a  specialty  which  he  is 
in  all  probability  to  abandon  at  the  end  of  the  year;  but  not 
only  this,  we  have  no  right  to  induce  him  to  do  so.  The 
great  majority  of  our  undergraduate  students  are  surely  no 
more  fitted  to  be  investigators  than  are  the  majority  of 
teachers.     So  far  as  university  work  is  concerned,  we  have, 
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then,  no  justification  in  holding  all  students  for  a  fourth 
year.  But  it  may  be  said  that  in  many  of  our  colleges  the 
Senior  work  is  collegiate,  that  is,  its  character  remains  un- 
changed but  it  is  extended,  broadened,  deepened;  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  more  a  student  gets  of  such  education  the 
better.  The  same  argument  would,  however,  as  well  justify 
a  five-year  or  a  six-year  undergraduate  period.  But  when 
we  stretch  liberal  education  on  to  a  point  where  it  becomes 
so  expensive  that  only  a  select  few  can  get  it,  we  defeat  our 
own  purpose,  for  we  deny  it  to  a  large  part  of  our  people  who 
might  otherwise  have  had  it. 

In  those  universities  that  have  both  collegiate  and  profes- 
sional departments,  we  have  had  the  foolhardiness  of  our 
course  dinned  into  our  ears  so  incessantly  that  we  have  at 
last  listened  and  acted.  Rather  than  let  our  Sophomores 
and  even  our  Freshmen  drop  out  in  order  to  get  started  in 
their  professions,  we  are  busy  devising  schemes  to  make 
them  such  concessions  as  will  enable  us  to  hold  them  as  long 
as  possible  and  yet  permit  us  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
not  having  reduced  the  collegiate  period  until  some  big- 
brother  institution  finds  the  courage  to  take  the  lead. 

The  temporizing  expedients  that  have  been  adopted  are 
of  two  forms.  First,  the  student,  having  finished  his  Junior 
year  in  the  collegiate  department,  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
professional  school  and,  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  of  profes- 
sional training,  is  granted  his  bachelor's  degree.  The 
second  arrangement  allows  the  student  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing a  year's  work — whether  done  in  one  department  or  in 
the  other,  or  part  in  one  and  part  in  the  other — credited  to 
him  in  both  departments.  Sometimes  the  two  arrange- 
ments are  combined.4 

4  The  following  are  the  institutions  in  which  I  have  learned  that  some  such 
provision  is  made.  It  will  be  observed  that  Harvard  refrains,  preferring  to  hold 
out  until  it  succeeds  in  establishing  the  three-year  period. 

Columbia  allows  Seniors  in  the  collegiate  department  to  do  professional  work  in 
law,  medicine,  or  mining.  Pennsylvania  gives  one  year's  advance  credit  in 
medicine  to  students  that  have  done  certain  scientific  work  elsewhere.  Cornell 
allows  Seniors  in  the  collegiate  department  to  take  one  year's  law  work.  Michigan 
gives  sufficient  double  credit  to  enable  students  to  count  one  year's  work,  both  in  the 
collegiate  and  in  the  law  or  the  medical  department.     Wisconsin  allows  Juniors 
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These  various  adjustments  we  owe  to  the  efforts  of  the 
more  liberal  element  in  our  faculties  and,  as  steps  in  the 
right  direction,  they  may  justly  claim  our  approval.  But 
when  we  have  all  gotten  duly  accustomed  to  them,  it  will  be 
easy  to  show  that  they  are  really  very  unjust  to  the  student 
who  does  not  choose  to  follow  one  of  the  professions  thus 
favored.  He,  too,  has  a  limited  life  and  he  has  an  equal 
right  to  demand  that  the  first  year  he  spends  in  training 
himself  for  his  life-work  be  counted  as  his  Senior  under- 
graduate year.  Even  the  man  who  intends  to  follow  one  of 
the  favored  professions  may  ask:  If  I  have  finished  all  the 
work  that  I  am  expected  to  do  in  the  college  and  for  which 
I  am  to  receive  the  bachelor's  degree,  what  reason  has  the 
faculty  to  withhold  it  from  me  until  I  have  spent  a  year 
doing  something  else  over  which  they  have  no  supervision 
or  control? 

The  practice  of  giving  double  credit  for  work  is  even  more 
open  to  criticism.  Like  the  other  arrangement,  it  makes 
ridiculous  the  university's  pretension  to  distinguish  between 
humanistic  and  professional  training;  but,  furthermore, 
it  puts  the  sanction  of  the  university  upon  a  scheme 
which,  should  the  student  attempt  it  of  his  own  initiative, 
would  be  designated  by  no  mild  term.  When  the  freshman 
succeeds  in  evading  the  vigilance  of  the  registrar  and  secures 
advance  credit  on  his  college  course  for  work  already  cred- 
ited to  him  on  his  entrance  requirements,  we  inform  him 
that  such  practices  are  out  of  place  in  the  university  atmos- 
pheres; but  when  he  becomes  a  Junior  or  a  Senior  we  our- 
selves instruct  him  to  do  the  very  same  thing. 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  good  these  arrange- 

and  Seniors  in  the  collegiate  department  to  do  sufficient  work  in  the  law  depart- 
ment to  gain  one  year.  Cincinnati  does  the  same,  and  also  gives  advance  credit 
in  the  medical  school  for  work  done  in  the  undergraduate  course.  Minnesota 
does  what  Michigan  does.  Tennessee  allows  Seniors  in  the  collegiate  department 
to  take  one  year  in  the  law  or  in  the  pedagogical  department.  Stanford  permits 
students  to  elect  work  which  will  enable  them  to  get  a  year  or  more  advance  stand- 
ing in  a  good  law  or  medical  school.  Oberlin  practices  reciprocity  with  various 
outside  medical  schools,  whereby  students  gain  one  year.  Many  other  colleges 
or  college  presidents — for  example,  President  Patton  of  Princeton — favor  some 
such  arrangement,  and  in  various  institutions  it  is  expected  that  such  provisions 
will  soon  be  made. 
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ments  do,  they  do  only  to  the  few  who  can  avail  themselves 
of  them,  while  they  leave  all  untouched  our  lamentable  con- 
glomerate scholastic  organization — nay,  rather,  they  add  to 
it  one  more  element  of  complexity  and  inconsistency. 

These  practices  are  so  manifestly  undemocratic,  to  say  the 
least,  that  every  American  institution  that  adopts  them  will 
ultimately  have  to  abandon  such  temporizing  expedients 
and  frankly, grant  the  bachelor's  degree  to  all  alike  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year.  And  then  people  will  wonder  that 
our  great  institutions  of  learning  found  it  necessary  to  crawl 
through  all  these  hedges  and  bypaths,  only  to  slip  into  the 
highway  at  last,  when  they  might  have  taken  the  short  and 

straight  road  from  the  start. 

George   Hempl 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


IV 
CHILD-STUDY   AND    SCHOOL    DISCIPLINE 

Professor  Earl  Barnes  of  Stanford  University,  in  his  inves- 
tigations into  the  elements  of  our  common  punishments 
which  children  consider  just  and  unjust,  has  shown  large 
possibilities  in  the  application  of  child-study  methods  in  the 
domain  of  discipline  in  the  home  and  school.  He  has  sug- 
gested that  if  the  child  is  to  be  made  self-governing,  disci- 
pline must  be  in  accordance  with  his  sense  of  justice,  and  that 
teachers  must  know  children's  reasons  for  considering  pun- 
ishments just  or  unjust.  All  too  often  teachers  are  satisfied 
with  their  own  view  of  the  matter;  what  they  consider  just 
must  be  just,  and  the  children  ought  to  consider  it  from  their 
point  of  view.  But  Professor  Barnes  has  shown  with  con- 
siderable force  that  how  the  child  ought  to  feel  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  case;  that  the  problem  with  the  teacher  is  quite 
the  same  as  that  with  the  physician — how  has  the  remedy 
affected  the  patient?  Has  it  made  him  better  or  worse? 
And  that  any  form  of  punishment  with  children  that  is  not 
remedial  in  character — that  leaves  a  child  in  a  worse  state 
of  mind  than  it  found  him,  ugly,  revengeful,  or  cowardly — is 
bad  punishment. 

At  Professor  Barnes's  suggestion,  the  writer  sought  to 
ascertain  the  attitude  of  school  children  on  the  question  of 
testifying  against  evil-doers.  The  following  story  was  told 
to  2972  Massachusetts  school  children:  "  Once  a  teacher 
asked  her  pupils  not  to  laugh  out  loud  in  school;  and  one 
day,  when  she  was  very  busy,  someone  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  laughed  out  loud.  The  teacher  asked  who  it  was;  but, 
as  the  boys  and  girls  did  not  wish  to  tell  on  the  child  that 
laughed,  they  did  not  tell  the  teacher."  After  this  incident 
had  been  told  to  the  children,  they  were  asked  to1  write  and 
say  whether  they  thought  those  boys  and  girls  had  done 
right  or  wrong  in  not  telling  the  teacher,  and  why.     Papers 
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were  collected  from  more  than  a  dozen  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts, representing  every  possible  social  condition,  from 
Botany  Bay  to  Back  Bay.  The  sexes  were  nearly  equally 
divided,  the  boys  being  slightly  in  the  lead,  and  the  ages 
ranged  from  seven  to  sixteen  years  inclusive.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  answers  by  ages: 


• 

(  Boys 

(7) 
25 

(8) 
40 

(9) 
80 

(10) 
94 

(") 

106 

(12) 
112 

(13) 
124 

(14) 
93 

(15) 
63 

(16) 

TOTAL 

25 

762 

.  \  Girls 

26 

76 

no 

in 

128 

143 

136 

102 

42 

n 

885 

(  Both 

51 

116 

190 

205 

234 

255 

260 

•195 

105 

36 

1647 

{  Boys 

20 

16 

64 

58 

88 

US 

140 

118 

9i 

45 

755 

Should  not  have  told. . . 

.  \  Girls 

14 

34 

36 

44 

80 

96 

115 

95 

38 

n 

503 

(  Both 

34 

50 

100 

102 

168 

211 

255 

213 

129 

56 

1318 

As  will  be  seen,  55  per  cent,  of  the  children  would  have 
told  and  45  per  cent,  would  not  have  told;  among  the  boys, 
the  number  who  would  tell  exceeded  those  who  would  not 
tell  by  but  8;  whereas,  among  the  girls,  61  per  cent,  would 
have  told  on  the  child  and  but  39  per  cent,  would  not  have 
told;  showing  a  greater  willingness  among  girls  than  among 
boys  to  testify  against  evil-doers. 

The  following  table  of  percentages  by  ages  is  equally  sig- 
nificant: 


Should  have  told  \  ^.\  " 

(7) 
..56. 
.65. 

(8) 

..68. 

.70. 

(9)  (10)  (11)  (12)  (13)  (14)  (15)  (16) 
. .57. . .66. .  55. . .49. . .47. . .44. . .40. . .36 
..74... 71... 61... 59... 54... 52... 52... 50 

The  reasons  why   the   children   would   have   told   are   as 
follows: 


IT. 


in. 

IV. 
V. 


(  Should  have  told  the  truth 

Personal  -j  Wrong  not  to  tell 

(  Innocent  should  not  be  suspected 
They  should  obey  the  teacher. . . . 

Teacher -^  The  teacher  should  know 

Right  to  tell  if  the  teacher  asked. 

The  child  was  disobedient 

Child.. .  -j  She  should  have  told  on  herself. . 
(  Offenders  should  be  punished. . . . 

Miscellaneous 

No  reason  given 


BOYS 

GIRLS 

l62 

188 

172 
26 

88 

138 

48 

I46 

5 

IO 

27 

41 

95 
22 

115 
36 

23 

28 

30 
36 

118 

99 

350 

310 
74 

234 
15 
68 

210 
58 
53 
64 

217 
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The  young  children  would  testify  more  readily  than  the 
older  children.  At  7  years  56  per  cent,  of  the  boys  would 
have  told,  and  at  16  years  but  36  per  cent.  A  decrease  is 
also  noted  with  the  girls,  although  it  is  less  marked.  At 
16  years  but  50  per  cent,  of  the  girls  would  have  told, 
whereas  at  7  years  65  per  cent.,  and  at  9  years  74  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  children  view  the  question  from  a  purely 
personal  standpoint;  others  look  at  it  from  the  teacher's 
standpoint;  and  still  others  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child. 
Those  who  consider  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  self 
give  three  general  reasons  why  they  would  have  told:  (1) 
Truthfulness;  not  to  tell,  when  asked,  would  be  acting  a  lie 
if  not  telling  one,  and  24  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  21  per 
cent,  of  the  girls,  who  would  have  told,  give  this  as  their  rea- 
son. (2)  Breach  of  conduct — it  would  be  wrong — mean 
and  deceitful — not  to  tell.  This  reason  is  closely  allied  to 
the  preceding  and  is  given  by  22  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and 
15  per  cent,  of  the  girls.  (3)  Avoidance  of  suspicion. 
Three  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  5^  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
would  have  told  simply  because  they  would  not  want  the 
teacher  to  suspect  the  innocent.  Forty-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  and  41!  per  cent,  of  the  girls  base  their  reasons  for 
telling  upon  grounds  more  or  less  personal. 

The  question  is  considered  from  the  teacher's  standpoint 
by  15  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  and  22  per  cent,  of  the  girls.  (1) 
Obedience.  The  children  should  have  obeyed  the  teacher, 
is  given  by  n  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  16^  per  cent,  of  the 
girls.  (2)  Right  of  the  teacher  to  know.  But  1  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  and  1  per  cent  of  the  girls  give  this  as  a  reason. 
{3)  Propriety  of  telling.  This  group  of  children  seem  to 
imply  that  it  may  not  be  right  to  tell  on  others,  but  that 
when  asked  by  the  teacher  the  impropriety  would  be  alto- 
gether removed;  and  3  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  4^  per  cent, 
of  the  girls  consider  that  it  would  have  been  right  to  have 
told  when  the  teacher  asked. 

Eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  2o£  per  cent,  of  the 
girls  who  would  have  told,  make  the  culprit  the  basis  of  their 
reason:  (1)    Her  disobedience.     She  had  been  told  not  to 
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laugh  and  had  disobeyed,  therefore  she  should  be  told  on; 
boys,  12  per  cent.;  girls,  13  per  cent.  (2)  Her  cowardice.  It 
was  her  place  to  tell  on  herself;  and  not  having  done  so,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  other  children  to  tell  on  her;  boys,  3  per 
cent.;  girls,  4  per  cent.  (3)  Her  punishment.  Three  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  and  4!  per  cent,  of  the  girls  represent  the 
reformers.  The  child  should  be  punished  "  so  that  she 
would  not  do  it  again,"  or,  as  one  girl  puts  it,  "  to  help  her 
character." 

The  miscellaneous  group  is  small — 3  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
and  3^  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  in  which  a  variety  of  reasons  are 
given  why  the  children  should  have  told.  The  following  is 
given  by  a  lad  of  13,  who  is  a  recent  arrival  from  the  Emerald 
Isle  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  and  represents  the  goody- 
goody  type  of  child:  "  They  ort  to  till  that  the  girl  at  laft  in 
School  and  the  teacher  would  like  them  and  if  I  wass  they  I 
would  tell."  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  11  per  cent, 
of  the  girls  simply  say  that  they  would  have  told,  or  that  the 
children  should  have  told,  without  naming  any  reason. 

The  45  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  would  not  have  told 
are  represented  in  the  following  table: 


1  Not  like  to  be  told  on 

I.   Personal  •<  Not  like  to  be  a  tattler 

(  Not  their  business  to  tell 

Unless  personally  asked 

Wrong  to  the  teacher,  but  would  not  tell. . . 

Child's  business  to  tell  on  herself 

Not  right  to  tell  on  schoolmates 

Wrong  to  tell  on  anyone 

Might  cause  enmity  of  child 

Might  cause  punishment  of  child 

Miscellaneous 


II.   Teacher 


III.  Child., 


IV. 

V.  No  reason  given 


BOYS 

GIRLS 

IOO 

80 

I78 

I05 

48 

12 

16 

4 

31 

6 

143 

180 

17 

9 

78 

60 

15 

27 

53 

21 

9 

14 

70 

46 

180 

283 

60 

20 

37 

323 

26 

138 
42 

74 

23 

116 


Those  who  would  not  tell — like  those  who  would — view 
the  question  from  three  standpoints.  Forty-three  per  cent. 
of  the  boys  and  34!  per  cent,  of  the  girls  give  personal  rea- 
sons: (1)  Violation  of  the  Golden  Rule.  Thirteen  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  and  14^  per  cent,  of  the  girls  would  not  have 
told  because  they  would  not  like  to  be  told  on,  and  most  of 
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these  cite  the  Golden  Rule.  (2)  Obloquy  of  tale-bearing. 
Twenty-three  and  one  half  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  18  per 
cent,  of  the  girls  would  not  have  told  because  they  would 
not  care  to  be  considered  tattlers.  (3)  Not  their  affair.  Six 
per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  2  per  cent,  of  the  girls  think  it  was 
not  the  business  of  the  children  to  tell;  several  suggest  that 
it  was  the  teacher's  business  to  find  out,  and  one  boy  adds 
"  because  there  is  a  saying  mind  your  own  business." 

The  second  group,  or  those  who  would  not  tell  for  rea- 
sons viewed  from  the  teacher's  standpoint,  is  very  small.  If 
the  teacher  had  asked  the  school  as  a  whole  who  it  was  that 
laughed,  2  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  1  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
would  have  kept  silent,  and  as  one  child  puts  it,  "  I  would 
have  been  very  busy  getting  my  lesson  just  then";  and  4 
per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  1  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  while  admit- 
ting that  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  tell,  maintain  neverthe- 
less that  they  would  not  have  told,  had  they  been  in  that 
school. 

The  child  is  the  center  of  consideration  by  3&§  per  cent. 
of  the  boys  who  would  not  have  told  and  51  per  cent,  of  the 
girls.  (1)  Personal  matter  with  the  offender.  It  was 
the  child's  business  to  tell  on  herself  and  not  the  affair  of  the 
other  children.  This  is  the  attitude  of  19  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  and  31  per  cent,  of  the  girls.  Many  say  that  she 
did  wrong  in  not  telling,  but  disclaim  responsibility  on  their 
part  for  not  having  testified  against  her.  (2)  Comradeship. 
Four  per  cent,  of  the  children — the  boys  and  girls  about 
equally  divided — recognize  a  certain  basis  of  social  etiquette; 
and  the  child,  belonging  to  their  own  class  or  order,  is  to  be 
protected  by  her  fellows.  (3)  Tale-bearing  a  sin.  It  is  wrong 
to  tell  on  anyone.  Four  quote  the  Bible,  three  their 
teachers,  and  two  their  parents  as  authority  against  testify- 
ing: boys,  io\  per  cent.;  girls,  8  per  cent.  (4)  Enmity  of  the 
child.  Two  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
would  be  unwilling  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  offender. 
(5)  Prevent  punishment.  Seven  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  4 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  would  not  tell  for  fear  that,  if  the  teacher 
knew  who  it  was,  she  might  punish  the  child. 
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Among  the  boys  9$  per  cent,  fail  to  state  why  they  would 
not  tell  and  &J  per  cent,  of  the  girls  give  no  reason,  but 
simply  say  that  they  would  not  have  told.  The  percentage 
of  those  who  give  no  reason  is  larger  with  the  children  who 
would  have  told — and  for  the  most  part  with  the  younger 
children.  But  the  girls  throughout  give  reasons  oftener 
than  the  boys. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  discuss  whether  chil- 
dren should  or  should  not  testify  against  evil-doers;  it  is 
simply  to  state  the  child's  point  of  view.  To  accomplish  the 
best  results  in  school  discipline,  it  is  essential  that  the  child's 
reason  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  However  crude 
his  reasoning  may  be,  the  best  results  in  school  discipline 
cannot  be  attained  if  he  is  forced  to  obey  regulations  op- 
posed to  what  he  considers  a  just  code  of  ethics.  It  is  not 
a  difficult  matter  to  develop  in  the  child  a  new  and  totally 
different  code;  and  this  seems  to  the  writer  the  chief  value 
of  child-study  methods  as  applied  to  school  discipline — to 
ascertain  the  child's  standpoint  and  his  basis  of  belief  in  the 
right  or  wrong  of  an  act  of  conduct,  in  order  that  the  teacher 
may  know  where  to  begin  her  instruction. 

The  study,  however,  seems  to  indicate  tendencies  which 
the  writer  inclines  to  believe  are  more  or  less  persistent  with 
children  generally:  (1)  That  boys  are  less  willing  to  testify 
against  evil-doers  than  girls;  (2)  that  young  children  are 
more  willing  to  testify  than  older  children;  (3)  that  the  Ego 
is  stronger  in  boys  than  in  girls,  and  (4)  that  boys  are  more 
willing  than  girls  to  shield  transgressors  of  the  law. 

Will   S.   Monroe 
State  Normal  School, 
Westfield,  Mass. 


V 

ASPECTS  OF  ENGLISH  TEACHING  IN  THE 
LOWER   SCHOOLS 

In  considering  English  work  in  the  public  school,  the 
difference  in  its  various  stages  seems  at  first  glance  to  pro- 
hibit any  profitable  discussion  which  shall  be  at  the  same 
time  general.  On  closer  thought  we  find  a  unity  more  real 
than  the  surface  diversity. 

In  the  first  place  the  intellectual  aims  are  the  same. 
From  the  lowest  elementary  class  to  the  last  year  of  the 
secondary  school  our  material  is  threefold,  including 
reading,  or  the  reception  of  thought;  composition,  oral 
or  written  self-expression;  and  grammar,  the  analysis  of 
expression.  The  first  is  primarily  a  training  in  appreciation, 
the  second  in  the  household  art  of  using  English,  the  third 
either  in  science  or  logic.  It  is  true  that  first  one  and  then 
another  is  uppermost,  but  none  of  them  is  long  absent  from 
the  spirit  of  good  English  work.  Again,  with  us  all  the 
hope  of  strengthening  noble  ideals  that  shall  embody  them- 
selves in  right  conduct,  is  the  same. 

We  are  all  troubled  over  the  same  difficulties;  such  as,  for 
example,  the  relation  of  form  and  content.  In  learning  to 
read,  how  shall  Johnnie  find  his  way  through  the  symbol  to 
the  idea;  how  shall  his  older  brother  learn  to  prepare  a  paper 
presentable  in  form,  and  yet  believe  the  aim  of  composition 
is  the  expression  of  thought,  not  punctuation  and  para- 
graphing? 

Our  failures  are  alike:  the  colleges  and  the  public  com- 
plain that  our  normal  and  high-school  graduates  are  unable 
to  gather  the  gist  from  their  reading,  or  to  express  their  own 
thoughts  in  few  and  simple  words.  Sometimes  we  of  the 
secondary  school  bewail  the  fact  that  our  entering  classes 
can  neither  read  nor  write  their  mother  tongue  creditably. 
I  believe  similar  complaints  are  not  unknown  among  the 
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grammar  grades.  So  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  we  all  join 
in  one  miserere  over  unaccomplished  ends,  and  we  might  as 
well  join  in  one  general  confession  also. 

If,  then,  we  share  in  the  same  aim  and  ideals,  and  are  com- 
panions by  the  near  bond  of  difficulty  and  failure,  there  is  an 
end  of  that  venerable  nonsense,  that  hierarchy  of  English 
work,  in  which  the  age  of  the  pupil  is  taken  as  exponent  of 
the  value  of  the  teacher  of  English;  as  if,  forsooth,  it  took 
less  brains  and  heart,  less  knowledge  of  literature  or  teach- 
ing to  prepare  work  for  children  of  six  or  ten,  than  of  four- 
teen or  nineteen.  That  and  that  alone  is  higher  English 
work  which  leads  the  student  most  surely  to  love  noble  liter- 
ature, be  he  six  or  sixty! 

I  shall  consider  the  common  features  of  the  work  under 
two  aspects:  (i)  The  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward  litera- 
ture; (2)  the  choice  of  material. 

One  truth,  uttered  so  often  about  the  child  that  its  utter- 
ance seems  cant,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  art  we  interpret. 
We  must  "  love  the  child  " — by  the  way,  a  far  easier  thing  to 
do  than  to  have  patience  with  a  roomful  of  children;  just  as 
it  is  easy  enough  to  love  humanity  in  the  mass  and  at  a 
proper  distance.  But  just  as  there  is  a  great  truth  under 
the  surface  sentimentality  concerning  the  child,  so  also  is 
there  a  great  truth  under  the  equally  sentimental  cheap  talk 
about  the  glories  of  teaching  English — the  noble  art  of 
literature  praised  by  speakers  whose  ideas  are  hazier  than 
their  speeches.  For  us  a  love  and  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
teaching  is  one  requirement,  a  love  and  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  literature,  the  other. 

And  to  know  literature  as  an  art  does  not  mean  to  value 
it  for  its  ethical  content  alone,  however  noble,  nor  as  a  cor- 
rect transcript  of  human  life,  a  side  light  on  history.  I  grant 
its  content  is  profoundly  human,  therefore  profoundly  moral; 
still  one  may  value  it  in  both  these  aspects  and  yet  be  as 
unfit  to  interpret  it  as  a  deaf  man  music.  For  the  teacher 
of  literature  interprets  an  art  to  the  child,  and  art  is  not  phi- 
losophy, nor  history,  nor  ethics.  It  is  the  expression  of 
noble  thought  in  a  concrete  form,  which  in  itself  is  beautiful 
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to  the  senses.  The  teacher  of  literature,  music,  or  drawing, 
whose  pulse  does  not  beat  quicker  before  a  work  of  art  for 
pure  delight  in  its  beauty,  had  better  change  her  business, 
for  an  insincere  taste,  or  a  work  on  artistic  material  with  no 
taste,  is  deadening  to  the  soul  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  pupil 
thus  mistaught. 

The  relation  between  form  and  ideal  is  the  very  meaning 
of  the  work  of  art  in  distinction  from  philosophy,  or  ethics, 
or  history,  and  the  ability  to  perceive  that  relation  is  the 
ability  to  appreciate  an  art.  It  is  the  perception  of  har- 
mony; God  beholding  his  works  that  they  are  good.  Now 
the  inability  to  feel  the  ideal  unless  it  be  labeled  as  a  moral 
shows  lack  of  spiritual  insight,  coarseness  of  spiritual  fiber; 
happily  such  inability  is  no  longer  considered  a  matter  of 
congratulation.  The  inability  to  feel  the  form,  to  know 
what  is  true  and  beautiful  in  expression,  shows  lack  of 
culture,  which  is  largely  a  trained  love  of  proportion  and 
harmony.  Yet  this  poverty  of  nature  or  training  is  often 
expressed  as  a  sign  of  depth  of  thought  or  of  moral  earnest- 
ness. He  who  prides  himself  in  caring  only  for  the  mean- 
ing usually  does  so  in  a  spirit  of  that  worst  dogmatism — the 
dogmatism  of  self-satisfied  ignorance,  which  pooh-poohs  all 
beyond  its  narrow  vision  as  non-existing  or  an  affectation. 
I  think  we  should  have  such  reverence  for  beauty  of  form 
that  we  could  no  more  sit  placidly  by  while  a  child  breaks 
into  indistinct  mouthings  the  music  of  some  verse,  than  we 
could  give  him  a  beautiful  vase  and  calmly  watch  him  smash 
it  into  bits  on  the  floor.  The  remedy  in  either  case  is  not  to 
withdraw  the  work  of  art,  but  to  teach  him  to  respect  and 
appreciate  it. 

Most  of  all  we  need  a  love  of  literature  to  keep  our  own 
spirits  alive.  The  range  of  selections  for  class  readings  is 
necessarily  narrow  at  its  best;  the  models  in  composition 
cannot  be  masterpieces,  else  we  are  setting  the  children  a 
Raphael's  Madonna  to  copy.  They  must  find  the  stimulus 
of  fresh  contact  with  an  art  in  the  simple  material  we  place 
before  them.  We  can  but  rarely  find  it  in  that  same  ma- 
terial.    Again,  we  must  often  repeat  with  successive  classes 
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some  simple  selection,  and  unless  we  have  found  for  ourselves 
fresh  inspiration  in  the  very  fountain  of  artistic  delight,  our 
power  to  inspire  and  interpret  is  gone — it  is  the  sounding 
brass  and  the  tinkling  cymbal,  the  prolific  source  of  failure. 

When  the  mind  is  tired  of  crude  thought  and  discordant 
expression,  there  is  sure  solace  in  some  verse  whose  very 
movement. is  music;  some  poem  such  as  the  Ode  on  a  Grecian 
urn,  whose  proportion  is  a  calm  delight;  some  diamond- 
like condensation  as  in  Emerson's  rare  best  verse,  or  in 
Shakspere,  where  thought  flashes  a  thousand  rays.  For  my 
part  I  can  imagine  no  better  process  of  becoming  a  mummy 
than  to  teach  the  formal  side  of  English  without  the  refresh- 
ment of  literary  art;  nor  can  I  imagine  a  surer  torment  for 
a  spirit  of  less  than  rhinocerous  toughness  of  skin  and  nerve. 

Now,  true  appreciation  does  not  so  much  require  wide 
reading  as  a  constant  reading  of  a  few  best  things.  Still, 
wide  reading  in  literature  is  necessary  for  another  purpose — 
the  selection  of  the  best  material.  We  all  have  to  choose 
in  some  degree,  for  the  city  course  requires  it,  in  connection 
with  its  supplementary  work  in  nature-study  and  the  teach- 
ing of  morals  and  manners. 

If  any  teacher  can  dispense  with  this  kind  of  reading,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  primary  or  the  high-school  teacher.  For  each 
of  these  many  have  blazed  a  path,  but  for  the  intermediate 
and  grammar  grades  it  is  largely  a  wilderness.  Perhaps  De 
Garmo  is  to  be  our  Moses:  his  Language  lessons  and  literary 
selections  are  full  of  suggestion.  Still,  to  enrich  these  years 
by  the  use  of  the  best  possible  reading  means  hard  work  and 
a  great  deal  of  it,  for  some  people. 

But  I  think  we  may  as  well  realize  that  wide  reading  is  a 
relative  term.  Most  of  us  teach  all  day  and  teach  many  sub- 
jects, each  demanding  preparation;  and  after  all,  the  most 
of  us  are  flesh-and-blood  women,  not  patented  affairs  war- 
ranted to  teach.  At  the  end  of  a  school  day  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  find  one's  brain  refuse  to  work  half  the  night. 
Then  again,  even  if  we  do  teach,  some  of  us  confess  quietly 
among  ourselves  that  we  look  with  hungry  eyes  on  other 
fields  of  thought,  not  our  croppings.     The  amount  of  time 
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spent  in  teaching,  in  preparation  to  teach,  and  necessarily 
invested  in  eating  and  sleeping  in  order  to  teach,  leaves 
small  margin  for  living  in  human  interests,  which  have  cer- 
tain attractions  even  for  school-teachers. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  criteria  of  selection, 
there  are  several  points  of  importance:  the  question  of 
interest  and  that  further  point  which  is  generally  believed  to 
be  the  peculiar  fetich  of  normal  teachers — apperception. 
Now,  while  the  interest  of  the  pedagogic  child  may  be  a 
safe  guide  to  what  is  suitable  for  it,  the  interest  of  a  flesh-and- 
blood  child  is  practically  valueless,  for  if  he  is  spoiled  he  re- 
quires overstimulus;  if  unspoiled,  he  is  interested  in  every- 
thing. The  great  question  is  not  what  does  the  child  like, 
but  what  does  he  need;  the  second  concerns  the  presenta- 
tion of  that  needed  food  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  relish  it; 
for  a  healthy  interest,  like  a  healthy  appetite,  comes  of  good 
digestion.  Again,  if  a  class  be  intensely  interested  in  its 
school  life,  it  is  ho  sign  of  the  mental  value  in  that  work,  or 
that  the  work  furnishes  the  interest.  A  teacher,  herself  an 
enthusiast  and  possessed  of  a  winning  personality,  can  make 
anything  interesting — an  element  of  success,  but  needing 
the  severest  self-restraint  and  good  hard  sense. 

Again,  we  must  also  remember  that  the  material  we  pre- 
sent the  child  will  put  his  own  interpretation  upon,  not  ours, 
and  if  we  give  that  which  he  cannot  assimilate,  there  will  be 
a  more  or  less  severe  case  of  indigestion.  We  might  as  well 
offer  to  lend  him  some  additional  gastric  juice  as  to  attempt 
to  give  him  our  experience  of  life  to  help  him  perceive  the 
new  material  with.  We  attempt  this  when  we  give  such 
material  as  Great  stone  face  in  the  intermediate  grades.  I 
do  not  deny  the  children  may  be  made  to  grasp  some  of  its 
beauty:  sometimes  we  can  help  digestion  by  administering 
peptonoids,  but  the  forcing  is  scarcely  wise  with  either 
stomach  or  brain.  However,  on  this  whole  question  there 
is  one  blessed  comfort — that  the  childish  mind,  like  the 
childish  stomach,  is  blessed  with  vigorous  digestion — a 
thought  of  solace,  though  scarcely  a  principle  upon  which 
to  base  physical  or  mental  diet. 
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When  it  is  remembered  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  school 
children  of  California  stop  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and  seventy- 
five  per  cent  at  twelve,  it  shows  clearly  which  part  of  the 
whole  course  is  important  as  popular  education.  I  think  we 
of  the  secondary  schools  need  especially  to  feel  this;  to 
realize  that  anything  which  subordinates  the  interests  of  the 
seventy-five  per  cent,  to  the  real  or  fancied  good  of  the  high- 
school  or  normal  period  is  essentially  selfish  and  un-Ameri- 
can. I  question  whether  we  do  not  sin  along  this  line  when 
we  require  prolonged  study  in  the  last  school  year  of  the 
most  of  our  boys  and  girls,  on  such  a  poem  as  The  lady  of  the 
lake,  which,  though  excellent  for  rapid  reading,  does  not 
contain  enough  of  thought,  or  ideal,  or  classic  beauty  to  make 
it  worth  the  prolonged  study. 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  point  under  discussion,  the 
choice  of  material.  Two  questions  arise:  What  is  ideal  ma- 
terial? What  available?  The  first  is  not  answered  by  con- 
sulting our  sentiment,  nor  the  second  by  consulting  the  city 
course  of  study.  I  have  tried  to  formulate  some  criteria  of 
selection  that  seem  to  me  to  have  governed,  more  or  less 
consciously,  the  best  work  on  the  subject. 

The  expression  should  be  pure  English  in  diction  and 
structure.  It  should  be  an  artistic  whole:  that  is,  possess 
unity  of  thought  and  spirit,  sequence  and  proportion  of 
parts.  The  first  would  rule  out  some  material  delightful  for 
use  in  the  home,  and,  so  far  as  thought  goes,  in  the  schools. 
It  would  exclude  negro  folk  lore,  and  much  of  the  best  work 
of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  and  Eugene  Field.  We  would 
not  change  a  word  of  these  nor  have  Uncle  Remus  other 
than  he  is  as  he  sits  by  the  fireside  and  tells  of  Brer  Fox  and 
Brer  Rabbit,  but  with  the  short  time  we  have  to  overcome 
brogue  and  patois  and  provincialism,  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
him  talk  in  our  schoolroom. 

The  question  of  structure  is  not  so  easily  settled,  but  I 
should  rule  out  anything  in  which  such  Latin  idioms  as  the 
absolute  phrase  or  the  involved  sentence  were  common. 
For  children  show  a  fatal  facility  for  picking  up  such  con- 
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structions,  regarding  them  as  choice  English  rather  than 
being  able  to  see  them  as  foreign  hybrids. 

The  story  of  the  Three  Bears  in  the  Second  Reader  ex- 
emplifies artistic  unity.  The  episodes  follow  each  other 
closely,  are  each  necessary  to  the  outcome  and  yet  sub- 
ordinate to  the  main  story. 

Close  attention  to  this  requirement,  both  in  reading  and  in 
our  own  presentation,  will,  I  believe,  do  much  to  overcome 
the  inability  of  the  children  to  get  the  principal  points  from 
what  they  read.  It  changes  their  thought  from  the  struc- 
ture of  a  jellyfish  to  that  of  a  vertebrate.  The  paragraphing 
of  our  text-books  is  a  stumbling-block  here.  In  the  first 
books  the  child  receives  it  may  be  wise  to  chop  the  sentences 
apart,  or  into  tiny  groups,  just  as  it  is  wise  to  cut  up  his  meat 
at  table.  But  beyond  this  period  shall  we  serve  the  thought 
as  chopped  food? 

While  these  requirements  are  absolute,  many  another  is 
desirable;  such  as  requiring  verse  to  run  without  limping,  to 
rhyme  without  forcing,  and  to  fill  out  its  measure  without 
padding.  In  adapting  classics  to  children  there  is  a  common 
error,  I  believe,  in  form — the  tendency  to  write  down. 
Every  self-respecting  child  resents  the  "  now,  my  dear  little 
ones,"  tone.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  let  us  use  the  original, 
and  it  is  possible  far  oftener  than  we  imagine.  When  we 
must  change,  let  us  do  so  reverently,  not  as  iconoclasts. 

I  turn  now  to  the  last  point  of  discussion:  the  criteria  of 
selection  as  to  content  of  thought. 

I  The  thought  and  its  suggested  ideal  should  belong  to 
the  child's  stage  of  development. 

II  The  thought  and  its  suggested  ideal  should  strengthen 
his  social  life  as  well  as  his  individual  life. 

III  The  thought  and  its  suggested  ideal  should  lead 
toward  that  type  of  character  which  our  nation  demands 
for  its  best  continuance. 

First.  While  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  continuous  develop- 
ment, and  that  one  great  aim  of  education  is  to  keep  intact  a 
vigorous  personality,  which  shall  possess,  consciously,  a  uni- 
fied experience,  yet  I  think  we  need  to  guard  against  a  cur- 
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rent  conception  of  that  unity:  which  is,  that  the  child  is 
mentally  the  larger  infant,  the  boy  a  larger  child;  the  youth, 
a  larger  boy.  While  the  development  of  larva,  chrysalis, 
and  fly  furnishes  too  violent  an  analogy,  it  may  help  us  to 
see  the  truth  it  overstates.  The  lighting  of  an  electric  tower 
is  perhaps  a  better  illustration.  Through  open  casement 
and  arch  comes  the  constant  brightness  of  the  great  lamps 
within.  But  about  the  lower  colonnade  runs  a  circling 
glow;  the  next  gallery  springs  into  radiance,  and  up  the  light 
runs,  along  each  spire,  until  the  last  pinnacle  is  crowned. 
So  there  is  a  radiance  of  childhood,  of  boyhood,  of  youth, 
and  one  differs  from  another  in  glory.  Only  that  life  is 
rounded  to  a  full  manhood  which  has  lived  through  the 
three  stages  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  body. 

If,  then,  it  is  true  that  the  boy  is  not  simply  or  mainly  a 
larger  child,  the  youth  a  larger  boy,  what  are  the  mental 
characteristics  of  each  period? 

For  the  child,  fancy  mastering  fact.  Now  it  does  not 
need  years  of  study  to  learn  that  little  children  love  fairy 
tales,  but  it  does  need  careful  thought  to  see  that  all  their 
work  has  more  or  less  of  the  fairy  element,  and  to  plan  for 
them  accordingly.  In  the  nature  stories,  for  example,  we 
must  not  expect  scientific  fact  to  be  the  center  of  interest. 
It  is  the  personality  of  the  crab  or  fly  that  attracts.  The 
arrangement  of  foot  or  eye  is  all  a  part  of  the  story.  Why 
shouldn't  Mr.  Crab  have  his  eyes  on  the  ends  of  little  clubs 
he  can  stick  out  or  pull  in  at  pleasure;  for  that  matter  he 
might  carry  a  little  club,  set  round  with  eyes,  under  his  arm? 

I  plead  now  that  we  recognize  more  fully  this  aspect ;  and, 
strengthening  the  childish  fancy  on  beautiful  tales,  give 
opportunity  for  it  to  grow  into  the  power  to  obtain  pleasure 
from  the  nobler  world  of  the  imagination — a  power  one  of 
the  surest  reliefs  from  the  strain  and  weariness  of  life. 

The  boy  delights  in  facts  mastering  fancy,  in  wonderful 
adventure,  but  adventure  within  the  range  of  his  boyish 
scale  of  possibilities,  which  is  no  more  our  scale  than  the 
child's  is.  He  loves  a  rapid  and  fairylike  combination  of 
possible  material,  such  as  is  found  in  Robin  Hood,  tales  of 
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chivalry,  and  to  a  large  degree  in  the  stories  of  the  pioneers. 
He  has  also  a  desire  to  know  how  things  are  done  by  man 
and  nature.  Here  John  Burroughs  furnishes  material  for 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  nature.  We  bore  the  boy  when 
we  keep  up  the  semi-fairy  element  of  the  child  story;  or  it  is 
another  case  of  dish-washing  and  chocolate  creams,  only  the 
parallel  breaks  down,  for  in  this  latter  case  the  task  is  its  own 
sufficient  reward. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  adolescence  there  is  much  yet  of 
this  boyish  spirit,  but  two  other  forces,  it  seems  to  me, 
struggle  in  the  youth :  a  desire  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
hard  facts  of  life,  and  a  hunger  for  ideals.  It  is  the  age  of 
physical  adventure  and  hero  worship.  I  believe  a  study  of 
the  needs  of  each  period  will  do  much  to  give  force  and 
adaptability  to  our  reading,  and  also  will  clear  up  some  curi- 
ous misconceptions  now  influencing  our  courses  of  study: 
such  as,  what  is  good  for  the  child  will,  in  larger  doses,  be 
good  for  the  youth;  one  teaspoonful  of  myths  for  six  years, 
three  for  ten,  and  all  he  can  swallow  for  fifteen;  or  nature 
stories  in  words  of  carefully  graduated  length,  rising  from 
one  syllable  in  the  first  grade  to  as  many  as  possible  in  the 
eighth.  Again,  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  ruling  taste  of 
each  period,  and  thus  working  along  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance, in  strengthening  and  disciplining  the  mind  of  the  child, 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  true  doctrine  of  interest,  the  popu- 
lar form  of  which  so  easily  renders  the  phrase  "  to  interest  " 
by  "  to  entertain." 

I  shall  consider  the  second  criterion  under  two  aspects: 
material  social,  because  it  emphasizes  the  social  relations; 
material  social,  because  it  is  a  bond  between  masses  of  men. 
The  first  underlies  the  kindergarten,  and  to  Froebel,  in  the 
Mother  Play,  especially  we  must  go,  for  a  fresh  insight  into 
the  power  the  story  of  animal  or  plant  life  even  has  to  make 
more  strong  the  ties  of  family  and  of  home.  The  California 
State  Readers  work  directly  with  these  relations  in  which 
the  child  moves,  and  in  which,  for  that  matter,  we  all  find  our 
deepest  human  interests. 

Besides  this  primal  relation,  at  a  later  school  age  the  devo- 
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tion  of  boy  or  girl  to  "  our  crowd  "  or  "  our  set  "  becomes 
strong — a  clannish  group,  showing  many  a  clannish  charac- 
teristic, as  the  shielding  from  punishment  of  some  member 
whom  individually  the  rest  may  even  despise.  It  may  be  a 
mistaken  devotion,  but  it  is  devotion  to  an  ideal,  once  all- 
powerful  in  shaping  history,  needing  now  only  control  to 
make  it  the  base  of  strong  school  ties.  Here  it  is  that  the 
story  of  Regillus,  who  preferred  death  to  breaking  the  word 
of  a  Roman,  is  applauded  to  the  echo.  The  next  larger 
social  group,  be  it  country  or  town  or  city,  is  an  enlargement 
of  these  interests.  Wisely  arranged  visits  to  points  of 
interest,  a  knowledge  of  the  territory  and  resources,  any  bits 
of  tradition,  may  form  material  for  written  or  oral  work  for 
the  student,  which  shall  further  a  love  of  home  and  pride  in 
it,  conducive  to  the  civic  virtues,  and  very  different  from 
the  self-assertion  and  braggadocio  we  Western  people  share 
along  with  many  another  trait  of  the  vigorous  boyhood  of 
this  State. 

Again,  certain  material  is  social  because  it  is  a  bond  be- 
tween masses  of  men  and  the  generations  of  a  nation's  his- 
tory. Such  to  Englishmen  and  English  history  is  the  Bible. 
I  do  not  contend  now  that  other  material  might  not  be 
found  equally  valuable  on  artistic  or  even  ethical  grounds; 
but  I  do  contend  that  no  other  group  of  stories  furnishes 
such  a  cementing  force.  This  fact,  if  no  other,  should  lead 
us  to  conserve  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  stories.  It  is  not 
for  their  religious  interpretation  I  plead — that  is  too  often 
separative;  but  a  knowledge  and  love  of  the  stories  them- 
selves is  a  bond  between  all  classes  and  all  creeds. 

California  is  trying  the  experiment  of  substituting  fo': 
these  the  classic  myths;  perhaps  not  consciously,  neverthe- 
less really.  Granting  that  Noah,  Samson,  David  and  Jona- 
than find  their  counterparts  in  Deucalion,  Hercules,  Castor 
and  Pollux,  the  exchange  means  a  break  in  the  continuity  of 
literature  and  race  feeling.  For  one  Englishman  knowing 
the  Greeks,  thousands  know  the  Hebraic  tales.  Now  the 
myths  furnish,  par  excellence,  fairy  tales  for  the  child,  and  for 
the  youth  a  kindling  force  and  warmth  to  quicken  the  love  of 
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beauty  in  nature,  and  to  call  into  being  a  love  of  beauty  in 
art.  For  youth  to  be  steeped  in  the  Greek  atmosphere  and 
ideals  means  culture  and  grace  and  wide  sympathies,  but  for 
a  youth  to  be  steeped  in  the  Hebraic  atmosphere  and  ideals 
has  meant  nothing  less  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  character. 

The  plea  of  the  young  Emperor  that  German  schools  must 
raise  young  Germans,  not  Greeks  or  Romans,  may  be  echoed 
in  our  own  schools  with  grave  meaning;  only  we  are  not  in 
danger  of  raising  young  Greeks  or  Romans  so  much  as  of 
raising  nondescripts.  What  is  the  type  of  character  of 
which  we,  as  English  teachers,  must  never  lose  sight?  Does 
not  our  nation  need  imperatively  the  following:  a  character 
capable  of  self-devotion  and  self-control;  of  voluntary  sub- 
mission to  social  bonds;  with  sympathies  social  rather  than 
class,  and  ideals  for  the  country,  industrial  rather  than  mili- 
tary, and  national  rather  than  local  or  sectional.  Might  I 
not  add,  with  moral  principles  which  are  regarded  as  binding 
either  with  or  without  the  sanction  of  religious  creed? 

Much  work  is  being  done  already  by  keeping  the  national 
holidays  and  learning  the  national  songs.  Much  more 
might  be  done  if  the  children  learn  by  heart  not  only  the 
words  but  the  sentiment  of  America,  and  so  soon  as  they 
be  come  to  years  of  discretion  be  confirmed  in  that  love  by 
reading,  and  again  learning  by  heart,  that  epitome  of  the 
truest  American  spirit — Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech. 

The  closing  stanza  of  Lowell's  Commemoration  ode  is  a 

part  of  that  shorter  catechism  of  patriotism  every  American 

should  know  and  believe  to  his  soul's  health.     I  remember 

once  hearing  a  class  recite  this  stanza  in  unison.     They  had 

paused  thoughtfully  over  the  lines  a  moment  in  silence;  as 

one  boyish  voice  after  another  trembled,  and  then  steadied 

itself  manfully,  there  was  more  of  spirit,  I  believe,  than  in 

any  number  of  hurrahs  or  military  salutes.     Our  children 

need  to  know  the  hush  as  well  as  the  hurrah  of  that  word, 

patriot. 

Agnes    Crary 

State  Normal  School, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


VI  ' 
SUB-FRESHMAN    ENGLISH,   (I) 

The  following  pages  have  been  compiled,  at  my  request,  by 
a  person  in  whose  accuracy,  thoroughness,  intelligence,  and 
fairness  of  mind  I  have  entire  confidence. .  She  has  carefully 
read  all  the  books  written  at  the  examinations  in  English,  in 
1896,  by  candidates  for  admission  to  Harvard  College.  She 
has  read  each  book,  pen  in  hand,  making  full  notes  as  she 
went  along  and  transcribing,  letter  by  letter  and  stop  by  stopr 
characteristic  passages.  These  notes  and  passages,  classified 
under  appropriate  heads,  are  now  published  as  a  body  of  evi- 
dence tending  to  show  the  quality  of  the  work  in  English 
which  the  secondary  schools  were  doing  a  year  or  two  ago,  so 
far  as  that  work  can  be  judged  by  the  test  of  a  two-hours' 
examination.  Had  it  been  possible  to  classify  the  results  of 
this  year's  examination  as  well  as  those  of  last  year's,  the 
body  of  evidence  would  indeed  have  been  larger,  but  it  would 
not  have  been  materially  different  in  character  from  that  here 
presented.  Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  who 
read  the  examination  books  in  both  years.  One  of  them 
does,  however,  say  that,  in  point  of  fluency,  there  is  a  slight 
change  for  the  better — an  improvement  from  which  he  infers 
that  the  candidates  of  this  year  have  done  more  preparatory 
writing  than  their  predecessors. 

Believing  that  most  if  not  all  of  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  teaching  of  English  will  prefer  to  interpret  for  them- 
selves the  facts  here  spread  before  them,  I  have  refrained 

from  comment. 

Adams  Sherman  Hill 

Harvard  University 

The  requirement  in  English  for  admission  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1896,  as  stated  in  the  University  Catalogue  for 
1895-96,  was  as  follows  : 

468 
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English. — English  may  be  offered  either  as  a  Preliminary  or  as  a  Final 
subject.     In  1896  and  thereafter  the  examination  will  occupy  two  hours. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  two  parts,  which,  however,  cannot  be 
taken  separately  : 

I.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each 
of  several  topics  chosen  by  him  from  a  considerable  number — perhaps  ten 
or  fifteen — set  before  him  on  the  examination  paper.  In  1896  the  topics 
will  be  drawn  from  the  following  works  : 

Shakspere's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ;  Defoe's  History  of  the 
Plague  in  London  ;  Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveller  ;  Scott's  Woodstock  ; 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton  ;  Longfellow's  Evangeline ;  George  Eliot's 
Silas  Marner, 

The  candidate  is  expected  to  read  intelligently  all  the  books  prescribed. 
He  should  read  them  as  he  reads  other  books ;  he  is  expected,  not  to  know 
them  minutely,  but  to  have  freshly  in  mind  their  most  important  parts.  In 
every  case  the  examiner  will  regard  knowledge  of  the  book  as  less  important 
than  ability  to  write  English. 

As  additional  evidence  of  preparation,  the  candidate  may  present  an 
exercise  book,  properly  certified  by  his  instructor,  containing  compositions 
or  other  written  work. 

II.  A  certain  number  of  books  will  be  prescribed  for  careful  study. 
This  part  of  the  examination  will  be  upon  subject-matter,  literary  form,  and 
logical  structure,  and  will  also  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  express  his 
knowledge  with  clearness  and  accuracy. 

The  books  prescribed  for  this  part  of  the  examination  are  : 

In  1896:  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Milton's  L 'Allegro,  II 
Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas  ;  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  seriously 
defective  in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  or  division  into 
paragraphs. 

In  connection  with  the  reading  and  study  of  the  prescribed  books, 
parallel  or  subsidiary  reading  should  be  encouraged,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  English  poetry  should  be  committed  to  memory.  The  essentials 
of  English  grammar  should  not  be  neglected  in  preparatory  study. 

The  English  written  by  a  candidate  in  any  of  his  examination-books 
may  be  regarded  as  part  of  his  examination  in  English,  in  case  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  examination-book  in  English  is  insufficient. 

The  attention  of  candidates  who  have  passed  in  English  at  the  Pre- 
liminary Examination  is  called  to  the  subject  of  Optional  Examinations  for 
the  Anticipation  of  College  Studies  (on  pp.  210,  211 1). 

The  paper  set  for  the  examination  in  June,  1896,  was  as 
follows : 

ENGLISH 

Attend  to  form  as  well  as  to  substance. 
I 
Select  any  five  of  the  following  subjects  and  write  a  paragraph  or  two  on 
each: 

1  See  the  University  Catalogue  for  1895-96. 
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1.  New  Year's  Eve  at  the  Red  House. 

2.  Silas  Marner's  Gold. 

3.  Silas  Marner  and  the  Church  in  Lantern  Yard. 

4.  Godfrey  Cass  and  his  Brother. 

5.  The  Coming  of  Eppie. 

6.  The  Draining  of  the  Stone-Pits. 

7.  Godfrey  Cass's  Confession  to  his  Wife. 

8.  The  Character  of  Silas  Marner. 

9.  A  Comparison  of  the  Sisters  Nancy  and  Priscilla  Lammeter. 

10.  The  Inhabitants  of  Raveloe. 

11.  Eppie's  Wedding. 

12.  The  Escape  of  Charles  II.  from  Woodstock. 

13.  Cromwell  before  the  Picture  of  Charles  I. 

14.  Evangeline  in  the  South. 

15.  The  Death  of  Gabriel. 

II 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  showing  how  many  and 
what  stories  are  interwoven  in  it. 

2.  State  clearly  the  argument  of  Shylock  and  that  of  Portia  in  the 
"  Trial  Scene." 

3.  Quote,  if  you  can,  any  ten  lines  of  the  play  which  you  especially  like. 
(If  you  are  unable  to  quote  ten  lines,  give  the  substance  of  Bassanio's  speech 
as  he  makes  his  choice  of  the  caskets.) 

4.  Give  your  opinion  of  the  treatment  Shylock  receives  throughout  the 
play. 

5.  Under  what  circumstances  is  the  "  Music  of  the  Spheres  "  mentioned 
in  the  play  ?     What  is  said  about  it  ? 

Out  of  a  total  of  894  candidates  who  took  the  entrance 
examination  in  English  in  1896,  1  was  marked  A,  I  A  — , 
2  B  +,  13  B,  17  B— ,  117C  +;  151  candidates,  16.8  per 
cent,  of   the  whole   number,  received,  then,  a  mark  above  C 

Out  of  a  total  of  894  books,  the  one  A  book  made  so  dis- 
tinct an  impression  of  merit  that,  to  the  end  of  the  reading, 
that  impression  remained  clear.  The  book  marked  A  —  is 
also  excellent,  though  in  a  different  way.  Those  marked 
B  -f,  B,  and  B  —  have,  of  course,  merit;  but  that  merit 
was  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the  general  mass  of  mediocrity. 
The  C    +    books,    except    in    a    few    instances,  are   not,  in 

1  According  to  the  Harvard  system  of  marking,  "  A  "  denotes  excellence;  "  E," 
failure.  The  intermediate  letters,  with  the  help  of  the  plus  and  the  minus  sign, 
denote  the  gradations  between  excellence  and  failure.  "F"  denotes  very  bad 
failure. 
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my  opinion,  above  mediocrity.  Many  of  them  are  below 
what  ought  to  be  regarded  as  mediocrity.  Since  only  3.8 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  received  a  mark  higher  than 
C  +,  it  is  natural  that  this  3.8  per  cent,  should  be  overshad- 
owed in  my  mind  by  the  remaining  96.2  per  cent.,  and  that 
my  general  conclusions  should  be  drawn  from  the  mass  of  the 
compositions  I  have  read  and  not  from  the  better  few. 

Handwriting — The  nervous  haste  almost  inseparable  from 
an  examination,  and  the  fact  that  with  few  exceptions  the 
books  are  in  pencil,  make  it  impossible  to  criticise  with  fair- 
ness the  handwriting  of  the  candidates.  In  some  books  it  is 
remarkably  good  ;  in  others,  however,  it  seems  hopelessly 
illiterate ;  and  in  a  few  it  is  so  difficult  to  read  that  I  am  sur- 
prised that  work  presented  in  such  a  shape  is  judged  fairly. 

Spelling — I  have  not  attempted  to  make  an  exhaustive  list 
of  the  misspelled  words.  Passing  by  stray  forms  like  maby 
(may  be),  tuck  (took),  borry  (borrow),  accanapied  (accom- 
panied), nessicitated  (necessitated),  soliquoises  (soliloquizes),  I 
have  taken  note  of  those  which  are  general  or  which  show  a 
general  tendency. 

Of  such  forms  those  which  confound  different  vowels  are 
many.  I  expected  to  find  "  believe,"  "  receive,"  and  "  deceive," 
misspelled,  and  my  expectations  were  fulfilled.  I  found  also 
peices  and  peaces  (for  "  pieces  "),  yeild,  cheif,  freind,  truely 
greived ;  also  tertnoil,  userper,  userer,  pursuade  and  pursuad, 
per  suite  and  persute  ;  also  found  (fond),  bound  (bond),  amoung 
(among),  devouted  (devoted),  discouvery,  discouvered,  denuncia- 
tions, and  a  large  class  of  misspelled  words  that  indicate  a  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  between  "  e  "  (or  "  ee  ")  and  "  ea."  Such 
are :  heven,  hevenly,  wever,  weving,  ernest,  lerned,  plesant, 
insted,  led  (lead,  the  metal),  lead  (the  usual  spelling  of  "  led  "), 
serch,  cherch,  misdemenor,  trechery,  ment,  treesons,  creadit, 
reagion,  Wavearly  novels,  mearly  (merely),  inter/eared,  com- 
pleatly,  fealing,  beseach,  speach,  speeks,  neads  (needs),  dead 
(deed),  misdead,  gread  (greed),  togeather,  speanding,  fieash 
(flesh),  concearn  (concern). 

A  silent  "  e "  some    of   the   boys   evidently   regard    as   an 
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ornament :  askes,  riskes,  seemes,  s/iozves,  stopes,  hastenes,  per- 
mites,  layes,  trampes,  claimes,  exclaimes,  alsoe  (also),  meane, 
storme,screame,  cus tomes,  conditiones,  jewes  (Jews),  enjoy  ement, 
payement,  shortely,  greately,  remarkeable.  Others  apparently 
deem  a  silent  "  e  "  or  a  final  "  e  "  a  useless  ornament :  safty, 
falsly,  squarly,  severly,  sincerly,  amasme?it,  bereavment,  Irland, 
likness,  for  closed,  therby,  mistak,  snak,  becaus,  sever  (severe), 
be/or,  imagin,  abid  (abide),  hast  (haste),  wer  (were). 

Among  the  most  deplorable  mistakes  with  regard  to  vowels, 
in  my  opinion,  are  those  which  seem  to  indicate  a  vicious 
pronunciation :  terrable,  tangeable,  intelligable,  insensable,  vis- 
able,  primative,  sensative,  fugative,  destany,  inanamate,  pre- 
sentament,  disapation,  necessaties,  festavels,  sacrafice,  charicter, 
caviller,  simp  it  J ty,  penelty,  naturelly,  sentance,  experiance,  obedi- 
ance,  collage,  privilage,  altogather,  gethered,  then  (than),  desturb, 
distroy,  discribe,  injoying,  turrits,  enc lined,  envited,  empression, 
encreased,  persessions,  commoner  at  ed,  cupelas,  accumilated,  accu- 
mulated, justess,  heiris,  shugrined,  rut  her,  pauverty-stx\oktn, 
pleg  (plague),  Phillidelphia. 

Other  forms  that  raise  a  question  of  pronunciation  are : 
temprol  (temporal),  intrest,  hetradox,  enterance,  disasterous,  en- 
deavring,  emtied,  chimbneys,  suprise  or  supprise  (either  form  is 
very  common),  idear,  tword  or  twoard. 

There  is  a  struggle  in  the  minds  of  many  between  the  single 
and  the  double  consonant :  writter,  writen,  hidding,  hiden, 
cruell,  cruely,  heartilly,  happilly,  usualy,  generaly,  especialy, 
finaly  (sometimes  finnaly),  literaly,  allmost,  untill  (the  usual 
spelling),  skillfull,  markett,  gladen,  hagling,  prolific,  magnifi- 
cent, familly,  interupting,  durring,  demmanded,  inocence,  com- 
ming  (a  very  common  spelling),  begining,  riming,  druging, 
ebing,  planed  (planned),  stuned,  shuned  (a  very  common  spell- 
ing), shiped,  striped  (stripped),  robed  (robbed),  rober  (robber), 
inaired,  refered,  occur ed,  prefered,  stired,  mared (marred),  ploted, 
commit  ed,  acquit  ed,  regreted,  compeled,  shabily,  rubish,  clasical, 
posess,  posibly,  gosip,  mery,  carying,  ammount,  mettal  or  mettle 
(metal),  imortal,  aproaches,  apearance,  dissapearance  (the  usual 
spelling),  dissapointment  (the  usual  spelling),  reccomendations, 
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meaness,  suddeness,  disuade,  dissengaged,  unerved,  adressed, 
agressive,  aleviate,  imediately,  ilustration. 

There  is  a  lesser  struggle  between  consonants  alike  or  simi- 
lar in  sound  :  mension  (mention),  intension,  expultion,  compul- 
tion,  unsubstantial,  finantially,  abscence,  absense,  sence,  acertain, 
assertain,  sertain,  cources,  nurce,  choise,  paradice,  partispant, 
predessessors,  desided,  conc'idered,  condecended,  concience,  concious, 
unconciously ,  streched,  cluches,  toutches. 

I  expected  to  find  "tragedy,"  "majesty,"  and  "prejudice" 
misspelled,  and  again  my  expectations  were  fulfilled.  In  time 
trajedy  assumed  so  natural  an  air  that  I  ceased  to  notice  it  till 
my  perception  was  quickened  by  the  fact  that  I  inadvertently 
used  that  form  myself.  To  spell  "  majesty  "  and  "  prejudice," 
madj'esty  and  predjudice  seems  to  me  wasteful. 

Another  class  of  misspelled  words  is  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing forms :  dys  (dies),  trys  (a  very  common  spelling),  tryed, 
decrys,  replyed,  sayed,  payed,  storys,  enemys,  allegorys,  countrys. 

Compound  nouns  and  compound  adjectives  are  usually  writ- 
ten as  two  words  :  "  a  merrymaking"  "  Silas's  money  bags,  "  an 
old  fashioned  house,"  "his  hard  earned money,"  "  heart  render- 
ing scenes,"  "  her  half  frozen  mother,"  "  a  long  winded speech," 
41  her  long  lost  Gabriel." 

Sometimes  a  boy  makes  two  guesses  at  a  word : 

"  He  was  a  mizor,  not  a  born  mizor,  but  had  been  made  a  mt'sor by  fate." 

Sometimes  through  misspelling  a  boy  fails  to  say  just  what 

he  means : 

"  The  suiter  who  chose  that  casket  was  to  wine  the  lady." 
"  He  hardly  realizes  whether  he  really  sees  her  or  whether  he  sees  her 
only  as  an  angle  in  a  vision." 

Occasionally  there  is  unconscious  humor  in  the  spelling  of  a 
word : 

"  Portia  has  been  woed  by  many  suitors." 

In  the  spelling  of  proper  names  mistakes  are  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  mistakes  in  those  printed  on  the  examination 
paper  are  unnecessary.  The  following,  nevertheless,  occur: 
Silas  Mariner,  Geodfrey  or  Goedfry  Cass,  Precilla  or  Pricilla 
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Lammeter,  Ravaloe,  Evangiline,  Evangaline,  Evangeling, 
Venic,  Venise,  Venis,  Shilock,  Schylock,  Bessanio,  Bassinio. 
Among  those  not  on  the  paper  there  is  greater  variety  ;  but 
these  I  omit. 

The  initial  capital  is  wanting  in  jew,  grecian,  roman,  Italian, 
french,  english,  bible.     One  boy  spells  "  God  "  with  a  small  "  g." 

I  shall  not,  as  I  have  already  said,  "exhaust  the  bad  spelling 
of  these  young  writers.  To  show  what  an  expert  in  this  par- 
ticular can  do,  I  give  a  list  of  misspelled  words  which  are 
taken  from  one  book  :  som  (some),  safty,  gide  (guide),  gided, 
dul,  feling,  erned,  enterd,  offed  (offered),  disapeard,  remberd, 
(remembered),  choise  (choice),  ether  (either),  becid  (beside), 
convaid,  drane  (drain),  trapers  (trappers),  inhabitans  (inhabit- 
ants), imposible,  laing  (should  be  "  lying  "),  differant,  deter- 
mandes,  ivhere  (were),  with  (which),  sill  (still),  aufly  (should 
be  "  awful  "),  chanal  (channel),  rivor  (river),  chance  (change) 
warter  (water),  astry  (astray),  coald  (cold),  toald  (told),  singed 
(signed),  contition  (condition),  deriction  (direction),  dinicty 
(dignity),  sinigog,  fror,  froar  (floor),  zuhould  (would),  quitely 
(quietly),  blond  (blood),  kuild  (killed),  trechurus,  wildersess 
(wilderness),  skuletan  (skeleton),  his  one  rase  (his  own  race.) 
Believing  it  impossible  that  the  author  of  these  forms 
could  be  American  or  English,  I  asked  the  Recorder  of  Har- 
vard University  for  the  boy's  name.  It  gave  no  hint  of  for- 
eign extraction.  The  boy,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  not 
admitted  to  college. 

Punctuation — In  a  large  number  of  the  books  the  period 
and  the  comma  are  the  only  points  used. 

Periods  are  sometimes  omitted  after  sentences,  and  some- 
times after  subjects  of  themes ;  that  is,  by  a  few  boys  system- 
atically after  subjects  of  themes.  I  say  "  systematically,"  but 
the  rule  is  to  omit  the  period  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  and 
to  put  it  in  in  the  tenth. 

Not  infrequently  a  period  marks  the  end  of  a  question. 
I  give  the  first  example  that  comes  to  hand : 

"  True  he  was  greedy  and  selfish  with  the  outside  world,  but  did  he  not 
possess  good  qualities." 
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Commas  are  used  by  some  intelligently  but  carelessly,  by 
others  very  unintelligently.  Very  often  the  boy  who  inserts 
commas  where  they  do  not  belong  leaves  them  out  where 
they  do  belong.  The  writer  of  the  book  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing theme  is  taken  is  among  .those  who  are  consistent  in 
using  superfluous  commas : 

"GODFREY   CASS   AND   HIS   BROTHER." 

"  Although  the  feeling,  which  existed  between  Godfrey  and  Dunstan 
Cass,  was  not,  what  might  be  called  true,  brotherly  love,  yet  one  could 
hardly  expect  anything  else. 

"  The  chief  cause  of  the  trouble,  seems  to  me,  to  arise  from  the  manner 
in  which  Squire  Cass,  brought  the  boys  up,  and  also  in  the  way,  in  which  he 
treated  them  as  men.  Then,  again,  I  think  it  was  natural,  for  a  rather  ill- 
bred  fellow,  like  Dunstan,  to  resort  to  underhanded  means,  so  that  he  might 
obtain  money ;  and  surely  the  base,  reckless  life,  that  had  been  led  by  God- 
frey, was  by  no  means  an  example,  to  be  set  before  a  younger  brother." 

The  authors  of  the  following  sentences  are  inconsistent  in 
their  use  of  commas: 

"  His  natural  inclination  to  risk,  made  him  take  the  lead  casket  and  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  picture  of  fair  Portia  in  it." 

"One  night  while,  Marner  was  watching  some  money  was  brought  in, 
which  belonged  to  the  sick  man." 

More  than  a  few  of  the  boys  put  a  comma  between  the  sub- 
ject of  a  simple  sentence  and  its  verb,  or  between  the  verb 
and  its  object : 

"  Memories  of  by-gone  days,  came  flocking  into  her  mind." 
"  It  was  very  hard  for  Godfrey  Cass  to  tell  his  wife,  all  about  his  first 
marriage  with  a  bar-maid." 

A  few  put  a  comma  between  the  subject  and  its  verb  and 
also  between  the  verb  and  its  object : 

"  Silas  Marner,  had  saved  up,  a  large  bag  of  gold." 

Very  many  put  a  comma  before  an  objective  clause  begin- 
ning with  "  that "  in  such  a  sentence  as  the  following  : 

"  Silas,  on  coming  back  from  the  village,  found,  that  his  gold  was  no- 
where to  be  found." 

Many  do  not  punctuate  an  appositive  noun  or  phrase  ;  more 
put  a  comma  before  it  but  none  after  it : 
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"  Bassanio  hears  of  Portia  a  lovely  woman  of  a  foreign  court  and  goes  to 
try  his  luck  at  winning  her." 

"  Then  the  Jew's  daughter  elopes  with  Lorenzo,  one  of  Antonio's  friends 
and  they  occupy  Portia's  house  during  her  absence." 

Only  the  very,  very  few  whose  punctuation  seems  to  rest  on 
a  sensible  basis  understand  the  difference  between  a  restrictive 
relative  clause  and  one  that  is  not  restrictive.  Excepting 
with  these  few,  and  with  those  whose  punctuation  is  exceed- 
ingly scanty,  the  use  of  the  comma  before  a  restrictive  relative 
clause  is  well-nigh  universal.     I  give  a  few  examples : 

"  He  thinks  that  people,  who  borrow  money  should  pay  for  the  use  of  it." 

"  Portia  is  a  rich  fascinating  woman  of  high  intellectual  ability  and  her 
husband  was  to  be  the  man,  who  selected  the  right  casket." 

"  But  she  did  not  return  the  love,  which  he  bestowed,  on  account  of  which 
Silas  spent  many  sleepless  nights." 

"  We  behold  for  a  instant  the  everlasting  light  glimmering  in  the  distant, 
and  feel  in  our  hearts  the  thrill  of  a  life,  which  knows  no  pain." 

The  semicolon,  correctly  used,  is  rare.  A  few  of  the  boys, 
to  show  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  the  semicolon,  use  it 
without  reason ;  a  very  few  are  not  afraid  of  it  and  know  how 
to  use  it.     The  following  sentences  show  how  some  misuse  it : 

"  Then  Nancy  being  a  good  woman  ;  said  that  he  must  see  Eppie." 

"  Interwoven  in  this  main  plot  there  are  the  minor  plots  of ;  Gratiano  and 
Nerissa;  the  story  of  the  rings;  and  Lorenzo  and  Jessica." 

"  In  the  meantime  the  princes  of  Aragon  and  Moroco  sue  for  the  hand  of 
Portia  in  the  manner  directed  by  her  father  in  his  will  which  was ;  that  they 
should  choose  one  of  three  casks  one  of  which  contained  her  picture." 

"  Each  night  he  would  count  out  his  money  and  gloat  over  it,  until  finally 
Dunstan  Cass,  the  brother  of  Godfrey, — who  after  the  death  of  his  brother's 
horse  Wildfire,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  the  gold  ; — came  in  a 
stole  it." 

"  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  three  important  male  personages  in 
the  story  ;  Godfrey,  Dunstan,  and  Silas  are  much  inferior  to  the  three  chief 
females  ;  Eppie,  Mrs.  Winthrop  and  Nancy.'' 

One  boy,  who  seems  to  be  fond  of  the  semicolon,  puts  it  to 
very  peculiar  uses : 

"  To  do  this  he  had  to  choos  from  three  caskets  ;  one  of  gold ;  one  of  sil- 
ver, and  one  of  lead  ;  the  one  which  contained  Portia's  picture." 
"  Silas  on  going  a  little  father,  found  the  childe's  mother ;  dead." 
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The  colon,  correctly  used,  is  so  very  rare  that  the  punctua- 
tion of  the  following  sentence  agreeably  surprised  me : 

"  He  had  no  human  friendships  :  all  his  love  was  for  his  gold." 

This  sentence  is  from  a  book  of  exceptional  merit,  as  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Three  entirely  separate  stories  are  worked  together  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice:  the  story  of  Antonio  and  Shylock;  the  story  of  Bassanio  and 
Portia  ;  and  the  story  of  Lorenzo  and  Jessica." 

Though  a  sentence  like  the  last — that  is,  couched  in  similar 
language — occurs  in  almost  every  book,  I  remember  no  other  in 
which  a  colon  precedes  the  specification  of  the  stories  and  is 
not  misused  later  in  the  sentence.  The  following  passages  show 
some  of  the  unskillful  ways  of  punctuating  such  a  sentence : 

"  Four  stories  are  interwoven  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  The  Story  of 
the  Bond.  The  Story  of  the  Caskets.  The  Elopement  of  Jessica.  The 
pleasing  little  episode  in  the  last  act — the  difficulty  of  the  rings." 

"  There  are  four  stories  interwoven  in  the  story  of  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  the  bond  story,  the  ring  story,  the  story  of  Bassanio  and  Portia,  and 
the  story  of  Lorenzo  and  Jessica." 

"  The  Merchant  of  Venice  came  from  three  old  Venetian  stories,  first : 
The  story  of  the  three  caskets,  for  the  lady  chossing  her  suitor ;  secondly  : 
The  story  of  the  Jew  and  the  pound  of  flesh  ;  thirdly.  The  story  of  the  two 
rings." 

"  In  this  play  there  are  three  distinct  stories  interwoven  :  the  suit  of  Bas- 
sanio for  the  hand  of  Portia :  the  elopement  of  Lorenzo  and  Jessica:  and  the 
development  of  the  bond  between  Shylock  and  Antonio." 

"  The  play  really  brings  in  three  different  stories — The  courtship  of 
Portia  by  Bassanio  and  their  consequent  marriage — The  affair  with  Shy- 
lock, and  lastly  the  elopement  of  Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  daughter  of  Shylock." 

The  last  of  these  sentences  is  from  a  book  of  some  positive 
merit — a  book  in  which  the  paragraphing  is  unusually  intelli- 
gent. Punctuation,  however,  is  weak  throughout  the  book : 
commas  are  inserted  where  they  do  not  belong,  and  are  omit- 
ted where  they  do  belong ;  neither  the  semicolon  nor  the 
colon  appears  at  all. 

The  following  passages  show  some  of  the  perverted  uses  of 
the  colon : 

"  There  was,  however,  in  Venice,  a  very  rich  Jew  : — a  money-lender,  and 
usurer — named  Shylock : — to  him,  as  the  only  person  able  to  provide  so 
much,  Antonio  applied  for  three  thousand  ducats  for  three  months" — [The 
end  of  a  paragraph]. 
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"  It  is  a  bright  day  and  the  Pennsylvania  sky  is  clear  :  As  Evangeline, 
now  aged,  and  with  her  beauty  faded,  enters  the  alms  house  ;  seeking  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ." 

"  This  picture  however  proved  to  be  not  the  young  Charles  but  his  ill- 
fated  father :  When  Cromwell  saw  it  he  appeared  to  be  deeply  moved  and 
stepping  back  from  the  picture  he  commenced  an  impassioned  harangue 
excusing  himself  for  the  murder  of  the  King." 

There  are  a  few  cases  of  the  exclamation  point  which  has  no 
excuse  for  being : 

"  Antonio  regains  most  of  his  supposed  lost  fortune  and  he  stills  ranks  as 
the  leading  '  Merchant  of  Venice  '!  " 

Very  many  sentences  have  no  punctuation  but  a  period.  I 
give  three  as  specimens : 

"  In  the  matter  of  his  daughter's  stealing  his  jewels  he  should  I  think 
have  been  returned  what  she  stole  but  as  a  forfeit  for  his  devilish  attempt 
to  take  Antonio's  life  I  think  the  loss  of  his  property  is  just." 

"  On  what  compultion  must  I  tell  me  that." 

"  The  treatment  Shylock  receives  throughout  the  play  verifies  Antonio 
words  '  Thou  dog  of  a  Jew '  he  certainly  was  not  treated  like  a  human 
being." 

An  occasional  sentence  has  no  punctuation  at  all : 

"  One  morning  entering  a  sick-room  she  uttered  a  scream  and  rushed  up 
to  the  bed  of  a  gray  headed  man  murmuring  Gabriel  Gabriel " 

The  apostrophe  is  still,  perhaps,  as  Professor  Briggs  said  in 
1888,  "nearly  as  often  a  sign  of  the  plural  as  of  the  possess- 
ive " ;  for  it  rarely  appears  in  the  possessive.  I  made  a  rec- 
ord of  sixty-two  instances  (taken  from  forty  books)  of  such 
expressions  as  Portias  argument,  Shylocks  actions,  Rosamonds 
tower,  Wildrakes  presence,  Godfreys  lovely  wife,  Irvings  time,  a 
womans  ghost,  their  sisters  peril,  the  squires  house,  the  shep- 
pards  life  (the  usual  spelling  of  "  shepherd  "  is  shepard),  to  his 
hearts  sorrow,  in  which  no  apostrophe  appears ;  of  eight  in- 
stances (from  seven  books)  of  a  plural  noun  with  an  apostro- 
phe— the  Lammeter  s  were  there,  her  wandering 's  after 
Gabriel,  one  of  the  deacon's  took  sick,  I  have  two  idea's  of  Shy- 
Jocks  treatment,  the  class  of  compositions  called  Masque's,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  conception  s  in  Longfellow's  work,  he  changes 
their  countenances  to  those  of  animals ',  Lycidas  contains  some 
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beautiful  apostrophe  s  and  pen  pictures;  and  of  six  instances  of 
misplaced  apostrophe — one  of  Silas  best  friends,  Charle's 
cloths  (clothes),  some  Doctor  of  Law's  clothes,  thoughtless  of 
other's  feelings.  I  did  not  begin  this  record  till  I  had  reached 
the  conclusion  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writers  of  these 
books,  an  apostrophe  was  of  no  importance. 

Vocabulary — The  quality  of  language  which  pervades  the 
mass  of  the  examination-books  is  commonplaceness.  In  all 
the  books,  excepting  the  picked  few  of  highest  order,  there  is 
scarcely  an  expression  which  is  vigorous  without  being  slang, 
or  fresh  without  being  ludicrous.  Much  of  the  writing  is 
characterized  by  what  I  have  termed  in  my  notes  "  a  mixture 
of  boy  and  book."  By  this  I  mean  that  the  writers  do  not 
"  put  their  real  selves  behind  the  pen  and  keep  them  there  " : 
they  make  sudden  attempts  to  be  Shakspere,  or  some  other 
writer,  and  as  suddenly  fall  back  into  their  own  personalities. 
The  resulting  combination  of  bookish  and  boyish  expressions 
is  often  very  amusing.  The  following  answer  to  the  fourth 
question  in  the  second  part  of  the  examination-paper  is  a  case 
in  point :  the  first  sentence  represents  the  boy  ;  the  second, 
the  book  : 

"  In  my  opinion  Shylock  is  shabbily  treated  all  through  the  play.  He  is 
spurned  and  spat '  upon,  his  daughter  is  enticed  from  him,  and  his  property 
is  taken  from  him." 

The  following  extract  contains  more  of  the  book  than  of 
the  boy  : 

"  Bassanio  is  a  poor  gentleman  of  Venice,  whose  faint  means  do  not  allow 
continuance  in  high  living.  His  youth  was  somewhat  too  prodigal.  Hav- 
ing fallen  in  love  with  Portia,  a  lady  of  Belmont  and  lacking  proper  means 
to  hold  a  rival  place  among  the  many  suitors  who  flock  to  Belmont  as  to 
Colchis  strand  entreats  his  bosom  friend,  Antonio,  to  supply  his  ripe  wants. 
Antonio  nothing  loath,  unlocks  all  his  occasions  for  his  friend." 

In  direct  contrast  with  these  bookish  phrases  are  illiterate 
expressions  like  the  following : 

"Dunstan  Cass  was  wanting  to  go  some  place." 

"  He  knew  that  Godfrey  was  afraid,  that  he  would  tell  on  him." 

1  Spat,  or  spet,  and  argosies  are  the  pet  words  in  these  books. 
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"  Their  mother  died  when  they  were  young  ;  and  for  that  reason  they 
were  not  brought  up  very  good." 

"  One  of  Sila's  best  friends,  as  he  supposed,  stole  some  of  the  church 
money  and  blamed  the  theft  on  Silas." 

"  He  did  not  notice  that  a,  golden  haired,  little  child  crept  quietly  in  the 
house  and  laid  down  in  front  of  the  fire  place." 

"  This  debt  Antonio  failed  to  do  and  was  casted  into  prison  by  Shylock." 

"  Then  she  reads  him  the  law,  the  law  by  which  he  seeked  to  distroy  and 
was  himself  distroyed." 

"  The  little  child,  seeing  the  light  from  Silas's  window,  creeped  up  to  his 
door  and  entered." 

Many  books  show  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  writers  to 
use  with  exactness  even  simple  words.  Prepositions  are  fre- 
quently misused : 

"  Bassanio  is  lead  in  the  room  in  which  the  caskets  are." 

"  Godfrey's  love  of  a  pure  woman  disgusts  him  of  his  rather  fast  life." 

"Godfrey  was  heartily  sorry  of  his  marriage." 

"In  her  disappointment  of 'not  finding  him,  she  is  induced  to  remain,  and 
spends  the  winter,  in  waiting  for  Gabriel." 

"  Shylock  at  first  rails  on  Antonio." 

"  Gabriel  although  on  the  point  of  death  recognized  her  and  died  in  her 
arms." 

"  It  kept  them  in  trouble  which  at  last  resulted  to  the  death  of  Godfrey's 
brother." 

"  Lorenzo  a  friend  becomes  enamoured  to  the  daughter  of  the  Jew." 

"  Quite  "  suffers  as  much  as  usual  ;  most,  perhaps,  in  the 
following  sentence : 

"  When  Silas  came  to  Raveloe  he  was  quite  a  church  member." 

"  Like  "  is  sometimes  used  for  "  as  "  : 

"  When  his  money  was  stolen  he  acted  much  like  a  man  would  when  his 
dearest  friend  dies." 
"  Shylock  was  a  jew  and  treated  like  the  jewes  were  treated  at  the  time." 

Some  expressions  do  not  say  what  their  authors  wished 
them  to  say : 

"  Shylock  goes  off  cursing  and  talking  about  his  '  persecuted  race  '  instead 
of  feeling  grateful  to  Antonio  for  escaping  with  his  neck." 

"  Then  the  Spirit  sings  a  song  and  Sabryna  comes  and  turns  the  sister 
out  of  stone."  ' 

1  This  example  is  from  a  September  book. 
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"  Tom  consoled  the  loss  of  his  plate  with  the  loss  of  his  wife."  > 

"  The  two  stories  interwoven  are  the  pound  of  flesh  and  the  caskets."'1 

Many  words  are  put  to  strange  uses ;  others  are  coined 
for  the  occasion.  These  have,  certainly,  the  charm  of 
freshness : 

"  Her  convictions  were  confirmed  when  she  drew  nearer, — it  was 
Gabriel." 

"  If  he  took  more  than  the  pound  or  a  drop  of  blood  he  would  be  com- 
mitted of  murder." 

"  At  the  loss  of  his  daughter  and  money,  Shylock  bewailed  exceedingly." 

"  Illusion  is  made  to  the  ring." 

"  L' Allegro  is  easyer  to  understand  and  follow  because  there  are  not  so 
many  clasical  illusions  in  it  as  in  II  Penseroso." 

"...  attracted  by  the  light  which  pertruded  from  the  open  door  of  the 
house  she  toddled  into  the  kitchen,  and  laid  down  beside  the  hearth  of  the 
miser.     Here  was  the  retribution  of  Marner." 

"  Silas  Marner  .  .  .  was  broken  down  and  disheartened  in  the  prime  of 
his  life  by  the  sad  occurrences  which  he  had  to  go  through." 

"  And  then,  when  Jessica  runs  off  with  his  money  and  Jewels,  the  state 
offers  him  no  redemption." 

"  In  vain  were  the  remonstrances  of  the  duke  for  mercy." 

"  In  the  hospital  on  Swett  Street  in  Philadelphia,  an  old  man  lay  dying  of 
the  infection'' 

"  Pathetic  as  his  death  was,  and  sad  as  it  must  have  been  to  Evangeline, 
the  prospect  of  union  in  the  next  world,  seemed  so  near,  that  she  felt  but 
little  remorse. " 

"  He  choses  the  leaden  casket  because  he  thinks  that  the  picture  of  the 
beautiful  Portia  can  only  be  contained  in  such  a  one,  as  there  is  such  a  great 
comparison." 

"  The  '  Music  of  the  Spheres,'  i.  e.  the  music  of  the  celestial  orbits,  the 
stars,  is  mentioned  by  Portia  in  conversing  with  Nerissa  on  their  return  from 
Venice  to  Belmont." 

"  Nancy  and  Priscilla  Lammeter  were  two  sisters  who  had  wo  personalities 
in  common." 

"  Antonio  owned  numerous  ships  and  other  enterprises." 

"  The  squire  demanded  Silas  to  tell  what  was  his  business." 

"  Bassanio  wins  Portia's  heart  but  finds  that  she  has  been  curbed  from 
the  right  of  choosing  a  husband." 

"But  in  spite  of  his  precautions,  it  [the  gold]  was  robbed  one  day." 

**  To  all  this  Portia  accents  his  right." 

"  In  place  of  interest  the  Jew  exhorts  a  bond." 

"  Godfrey  had  contracted  an  unfortunate  secret  marriage,  and  as  Dunstan 
found  this  out  he  blackmailed  his  brother  by  exhorting  all  the  money  he 
could  from  him." 

1  From  a  September  book.  ,J  This  occurs  in  several  books. 
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"  She  then  tried  his  nature  by  the  proposing  of  the  payment  3  fold  and  3 
times  3  fold  but  so  deep  was  the  revenge  that  money  would  not  effect  him." 

"  He  was  a  mery  looking  man  and  much  indicted  to  gentlemaly  sports." 

"  It  cannot  be  heard  by  mortals  but  is  auditable  to  celestial  beings." 

"  Godfrey  had  married  a  disrespectful  woman." 

"  At  last  the  confession  was  made,  and  Godfrey  was  surprised  at  its  favor- 
able receival." 

"  Antonio's  money  is  at  sea  in  caravels." 

"  Comus,  the  impersonification  of  vice."  ' 

"  A  distardly  sight  met  Godfrey's  eyes,  as  he  looked  into  the  pits  " 

"  Silas  Marner,  the  hermetical  miser." 

"  Portia,  Bassanio  jianceed  wife." 

"  He  was  treated  as  if  he  had  no  soul,  as  if  he  were  a  descreation  to  the 
earth." 

Incongruous  terms  are  often  put  together: 

"  His  thoughts  then  wander  to  the  city  and  he  sees  the  joyous  hum  of 
society." ' 

"  Evangeline  tired  from  her  wanderings  and  having  given  up  all  hope  of 
ever  finding  Gabriel  she  settled  in  a  city  which  was  overrun  with  people 
dying  from  fever." 

"  Meanwhile  Silas  was  leaning  against  the  door  wrapped  in  the  clutch  of 
his  disease." 

Since  experienced  writers  occasionally  use  mixed  meta- 
phors, a  boy  who  commits  this  fault  in  the  haste  of  an  exam- 
ination is  readily  forgiven  unless  the  parts  of  his  figure  are 
glaringly  incongruous  ;  one  who  uses  a  mixed  metaphor,  how- 
ever bad,  and  has  the  intelligence  to  perceive  and  comment 
on  the  blunder,  may  be  sure  that  he  receives  as  much  credit 
from  the  examiner  as  if  his  metaphor  had  been  without  blem- 
ish.    An  unusual  instance  of  such  intelligence  is  the  following  : 

**  As  time  wears  on,  we  note  the  budding  maturity  and  nobility  of  Evan- 
geline's character  in  the  crucible  of  affiction  through  which  she  is  made  to 
pass. 

"  I  am  aware  that  articles  do  not  generally  '  bud  '  in  a  crucible,  but  surely 
an  occasional  mixed  metaphor  is  allowable  in  the  hurry  and  worry  of  a  col- 
lege examination." 

That  no  unnecessary  words  should  appear  in  examination 
books  is  too  much  to  expect ;  but  such  crude  forms  of 
redundancy  as  the  following  might  be  avoided  : 

1  From  a  September  book. 
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"  In  a  short  time  all gosip  stoped  entirely." 

"  This  gold  which  he  received  for  his  work  he  did  not  spend  save  for 
ihose  necessities  which  he  could  not  possibly  get  along  without." 

"  Although  she  had  grown  gray  and  her  hair  had  faded,  yet  he  remem- 
bered her  enough  to  speak  to  her  before  he  died." 

"THE  CHARACTER  OF   SILAS   MARNER." 

"  Silas  Marner  was  a  peculiar  sort  of  a  man  always  wanting  to  be  by  him- 
self, and  never  caring  anything  whatever  in  the  least  to  bother  with  any- 
thing not  concerning  himself."1 

The  most  noticeable  form  of  redundancy  is  that  which  I 
have  called  in  my  notes  "  a  useless  pairing  of  words."  A  boy 
chooses  a  word — either  noun,  adjective,  or  verb — which  in 
itself  says  all  that  he  means  it  to  say  ;  but,  apparently  with 
the  idea  that  a  pair  is  always  more  elegant  than  one  alone,  he 
joins  to  this  noun,  adjective,  or  verb,  another  word  of  the 
same  part  of  speech  and  of  the  same  or  of  similar  meaning. 
Out  of  twenty-five  examples  at  hand,  I  give  three  which  are 
representative  : 

"  Evangeline  nursed  him  faithfully  but  he  soon  died,  leaving  her  grief 
stricken  and  heart-broken." 

"  Evangeline  had  hunted  and  searched  lor  Gabriel,  until  she  was  about  to 
give  up  in  despair." 

"  Eppie  was  married  in  a  very  simple  manner  since  she  had  no  desire  for 
show  or  ostentation." 

With  regard  to  this  tendency  to  pair  words,  the  following 
bit  of  evidence  seems  to  me  delightful.  The  author  of  one  of 
the  foregoing  sentences  wrote  of  Silas  Marner :  "  His  dispo- 
sition was  lonely  and  by  nature."  Unable  to 
think  of  a  second  term  for  his  pair,  he  left  a  blank,  probably 
with  the  intention  of  filling  it  later. 

Sometimes  a  boy  uses  three  words  to  do  the  work  of  one  : 

"  This  so  affected  his  retiring  nature  that  it  produced  a  startling  change 
in  his  character  hitherto  so  open  frank  and  honest." 

"  To  this  money  he  gave  all  his  thought,  care,  and  attention." 
"  Again  he  came  forth  and  went  to  church   mingling  with  the    towns- 
people, and  his  melancholy,  sorrow,  and  grief  were  overshadowed  by  the 
sunshine  and  joy  of  his  after  life." 

1  An  entire  theme. 
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Grammar — A  few  errors  in  grammar  are  common  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  books  ;  more  are  common  to  the  illit- 
erate books  alone,  or  are  the  occasional  blunders  of  the 
mediocre  writers. 

Now  and  then  the  wrong  form  of  the  indefinite  article 
appears.  Of  the  following  examples  the  first  four  are,  I  think, 
marks  of  illiteracy  ;  the  last  two,  of  affectation  : 

"  There  was  a  eager  council  as  to  what  Charles  should  do." 

"  Godfrey  Cass  was  the  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land  on  which  was  a  an- 
cient stone-pit." 

"  This  woman  had  just  thrown  away  a  empty  bottle." 

"  One  day  he  went  out  in  the  woods  and  while  reposing  on  a  stump  saw 
a  man  with  a  axe  on  his  back."1 

"  It  would  establish  an  example  which  would  be  an  hindrance  to  Venice 
in  its  commercial  intercourse  with  foreigners." 

"  If  he  sheds  one  drop  of  Christian  blood  or  the  balances  differ  by  the 
weight  of  an  hair,  his  goods  are  confiscate  and  his  life  in  the  hands  of  the 
duke." 

Sometimes  an  adjective  is  used  for  an  adverb  : 

"  Therefore  when  the  people  saw  how  kind  he  treated  his  child  they  did 
everything  possible  for  him." 
"  He  attended  church  regular." 

Not  infrequently  a  singular  verb  is  coupled  with  a  plural 
subject,  or  a  plural  verb  with  a  singular  subject : 

"  He  dies  and  all  his  goods  is  confiscate." 

"  There  is  here  some  interesting  entanglements  about  the  rings  which 
Portia  and  her  maid  had  given  their  lovers." 

"  In  its  [the  skeleton's]  each  hand  was  the  money  bags  of  Silas  Marner."" 

"  As  he  comes  to  the  kitchen  he  notices  by  chance  that  one  of  the  bricks 
were  loose." 

-  Neither  thief  nor  gold  were  found  until  many  years  after,  when  the 
stonepits  were  drained." 

Frequently  a  plural  pronoun  refers  to  a  singular  substantive  : 

"  The  gold  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  him,  so  that  in  order  to  obtain  them, 
he  would  work  far  into  the  night." 

"  Young  Albert  Lee  went  to  the  door  and  demanded  who  it  was,  some- 
body answered  that  they  were  the  squire  of  Wildrake." 

"  Neither  of  the  two  had  the  least  deceit  in  their  characters." 

1  From  a  September  book. 
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"  Thus  ends  the  Merchant  of  Venice  and  each  one  in  it  receives  their 
rewards  or  punishments  according  to  their  dues." 

Such  a  mixture  of  singular  and  plural  as  the  following  is 
not  unique  : 

"  This  cup  causes  the  heads  of  strange  beasts,  as  a  hog's  or  an  ass's  to 
grow  upon  the  unwary  person.  And  forever  after  they  become  followers 
of  Comus  and  beguile  their  time  in  revels."  l 

Occasionally  the  nominative  case  is  put  for  the  objective  ; 
more  often  the  objective  is  put  for  the  nominative  : 

"Out  of  curiosity  he  asked  his  post  boy  who  it  belonged  to."  ' 
"  Neither  Antonio  or  Bassanio  knew  it  was  her  at  the  time." 
"  Bassanio  did  not  know  whom  the  lawyer  was  until  he  returned  to 
Belmont." 

"  He  has  a  young  companion  whom  he  believes  is  his  friend." 

In  a  long  sentence  a  subject  nominative  is  sometimes  left 
without  a  predicate  verb  : 

"  On  this  particular  New  Year's  Eve  Silas  Marner  who  had  been  out 
star  gazing  or  rather  looking  around  waiting  for  his  gold  to  come  back 
a  little  girl,  who  was  the  legal  child  of  Godfrey's,  came  into  his  house  and 
was  lying  on  the  hearth  crying  piteously  for  its  mother." 

"  Here  he  wanted  her  to  drink  a  certain  liquor,  which,  as  soon  as  it  was 
tasted,  the  taster  lost  his  upright  shape  and  became  a  grovelling  swine.  As 
she  was  a  temperate  woman,  she  would  not  touch  it."  ' 

"  Shall  "  and  "  will,"  "  should  "  and  "  would  "  are  con- 
founded as  often  as  they  usually  are  in  the  writing  of 
schoolboys: 

"  I  know  I  never  will  forget  the  following  lines  of  Milton." 

"  There,  there  is  the  man  I  slew  ;  am  I  an  angel  or  am  I  a  devil  ?  will  I 
•dwell  in  bliss  seraphic  or  writhe  in  hell  eternal  ?  " 

"  There  is,  no  doubt,  good  reasons  for  his  acting  thus,  but  nevertheless 
one  should  think  that,  by  all  the  persuasion,  which  was  utilized  to  its  full 
extent,  would  have  some  effect  on  him." 

"In  our  times  we  would  think  that  Shylock  was  treated  rather  two 
harshly." 

In  the  haste  of  an  examination  a  writer  may  without 
censure  occasionally  forget  what  tense  he  is  writing  in  and 
•change   to  another.     In  these  examination-books  a  fault  of 

1  From  a  September  book. 
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this  kind — especially  the  change  from  the  imperfect  tense  to 
the  historical  present  and  back  again — occurs  so  frequently 
that  in  very  many  cases  I  have  passed  it  by  without  note  or 
comment.  Even  in  an  examination,  however,  one  who  keeps 
his  head  ought  to  be  able  to  avoid  combinations  like  the 
following : 

"  While  the  dance  was  at  its  height  Silas  Marner  appears  in  the 
doorway." 

"  One  evening  in  winter  Silas  was  sitting  near  his  fire,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  he  glances  up  and  sees  something  which  seemed  to  him  like  some 
Gold  on  his  hearth." 

"  She  gives  such  a  piercing  shriek  that  the  dead  and  the  dying  around 
her  heard  it." 

"  The  jew  demanded  either  the  money  or  a  pound  of  flesh.  At  last  they 
let  the  court  decide  it,  and  by  the  interference  of  a  woman,  Portia,  the  mer- 
chant's life  is  saved.  The  jew  was  allowed  to  take  the  pound  of  flesh,  but 
if  he  should  spill  one  drop  of  blood  he  should  be  hunged." 

"  He  says  that  the  time  had  come  when  his  money  was  to  be  paid  back 
and  that  now  he  demanded  his  bond,  namely  that  he  should  have  a  pound 
of  Antonio's  flesh.  The  judge  says  that  Shylock  is  right  and  accordingly 
that  Antonio  must  be  prepared  to  let  the  Jew  cut  a  pound  of  flesh,  but,  if 
in  the  cutting,  one  drop  of  human  blood  should  be  spilt,  the  Jew's  goods 
and  lands  were  confiscated,  for  so  read  the  bond." 

Sentence-Structure — Long,  loose  sentences  with  neither  pith 
nor  point  are  far  more  common  than  they  ought  to  be  ;  but 
of  these  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  will  be  given  under 
other  heads.  Short,  crude  sentences,  such  as  mark  the  work 
of  beginners  in  composition,  prevail  in  a  few  of  the  books 
that  are  characterized  by  immaturity  of  thought  as  well  as  of 
expression.  Affectedly  short  sentences  fill  one  book,  which 
made  me  feel  on  closing  it  that  I  had  been  jolted  over  mental 
cobble-stones.  From  this  book  I  give  a  specimen  theme,  not 
the  worst : 

"THE  CHARACTER  OF   SILAS   MARNER." 

"  At  one  time  Silas  Marner  was  a  thriving,  young  man  in  a  little  village. 
He  is  in  love.  He  has  a  young  companion  whom  he  believes  is  his  friend. 
A  theft  occurs.     Silas'  friend  accuses  Silas  of  the  theft.     Silas  must  leave. 

"  He  who  had  been  the  good  church  member,  the  most  religious  of  men 
leaves,  never  to  enter  a  church  again. 

"  In  his  new  home  he  weaves.     He  gains  money.     He  must  have  some- 
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thing   to    beguile    him.      His  money  affects  him.       He    becomes   miserly. 
Everybody,  he  thinks  wants  his  money.     He  associates  with  no  one. 
"  See  how  Eppie  changes  him.     At  last  he  is  a  good  old  man." 

The  most  frequent  faults  in  sentence-structure  may,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  be  classed  under  three  heads  :  awkward 
constructions,  faults  of  order,  and  violations  of  unity. 

Awkward  constructions  are  both  numerous  and  varied. 
There  are  many  instances  of  the  use  of  the  objectionable 
"  how."  In  this  matter  the  following  passage  from  a  Septem- 
ber book  is  easily  first  : 

"  The  spirit  told  how  Comus  was  the  son  of  Circes.  How  his  mother 
loved  to  keep  a  large  herd  of  swine  about  her,  and  how  Comus  tried  to  rival 
her  in  this  respect.  He  told  how,  when  Comus  met  a  belated  traveller  in 
the  forest  he  would  give  him  some  of  this  wine  to  drink  and  thus  turn  him 
into  a  swine. 

"  He  told  how  Comus  and  his  crew  would  stay  up  almost  all  night  and 
revel,  filling  the  air  with  their  loud  noises  and  horrid  music." 

Other  forms  of  awkwardness  are  illustrated  by  the  following 
passages : 

"  Godfrey  Casses  confession  to  his  wife  of  being  Eppie  s  father  is  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  parts  of  Silas  Marner." 

"  Antonio  .  .  .  tells  Bassanio  to  go  to  Shylock,  a  money  lender  and  ask 
him  will  he  lend  the  money  if  Antonio  gives  his  bond." 

"  But  those  whom  he  left  behind  him  fared  not  so  well  and  were  keept  for 
some  hours  in  the  state  of  suspense  whether  they  were  to  be  executed 
or  not." 

"  When  Shylock  afraid  to  to  cut  the  flesh  lest  he  incur  the  penalty,  offers 
to  give  up  his  claim,  he  is  confronted  that  he  then  admits,  he  has  plotted 
against  the  life  of  a  citizen." 

"  One  morning  she  came  into  one  of  the  hospitables,  as  was  her  daily  cus- 
tom and  as  she  went  round  from  bed  to  bed,  in  one  of  them  of  the  many 
dying  men  she  thought  she  saw  something  familiar  about  this  one." 

Awkwardness  is  frequently  combined  with  obscurity : 

"  The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  the  story  of  how  Antonio  was  in  love  with  a 
rich  young  lady  and  was  awaiting  for  his  ships  to  arrive  from  a  distant 
place  to  marry  her." 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Raveloe  were  greeted  one  morning  with  the  rumor 
of  theft  of  Silas  Marner. " 

"  In  Eliot's  writing,  Silas  Marner,  we  have  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
representing  the  natural  character  of  any  person  of  all  the  composer  s 
work." 
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"  Her  father  in  his  will  imposes  this  requirement  upon  whom  shall  marry 
her  :  whosoever  will  open  the  one  of  three  chests  the  chest  containing  her 
picture." 

"  There,  where  Gabriel,  unable  to  stay  at  home  with  his  father,  because 
of  his  desire  to  see  Evangeline,  also  sets  out,  to  find  his  wife,  and  having 
moored  his  boat  for  the  night,  the  boat  of  Evangeline  glides  by  unseen  by 
him,  our  sympathy  cannot  help  being  moved." 

The  construction  "  which  makes  very  good  Latin "  but 
"  very  bad  English  "  still  appears  : 

"  No  one  being  in,  and,  he  suspecting  Silas  to  have  money  hidden,  he 
began  to  look  for  it  and  finally  found  it  and  started  out  in  the  darkness." 

"  He  thought  at  first  that  it  was  his  gold  come  back  to  him,  he  seeing 
only  her  hair,  which  was  a  bright  golden." 

Sometimes  the  ablative-absolute  construction  is  made  doubly 
awkward  by  being  coupled  with  another  construction  : 

"  While  Bassanio  was  successful  in  winning  the  right  casket  of  the  three 
(gold,  silver,  and  lead),  Antonio  was  served  with  a  writ,  the  bond  having 
fell  due  and  he  was  unable  to  pay  it." 

Sometimes  a  sentence  is  weighted  with  a  heavy  parenthetic 
clause  which  contains  an  important  part  of  the  story : 

"  Three  love  stories  run  through  the  play,  that  of  Bassanio  and  the  beau- 
tiful Portia,  whom  Bassanio  wins  by  his  happy  selection  of  the  right  casket 
from  one  of  gold,  one  of  silver,  and  one  of  lead,  of  which  Bassanio  chooses 
the  lead ;  that  of  Jessica,  the  daughter  of  Shylock  who  elopes  with  a  goodly 
sum  of  Shylock's  ducats,  and  that  of  the  attendants  of  Portia  and  Bassanio." 

Of  faults  of  order  the  simplest  is  the  very  common  fault  of 
putting  an  adverb  between  "  to  "  and  the  infinitive.  The  fol- 
lowing instance  of  this  fault  is  a  particularly  bad  one  for  the 
reason  that  the  adverb  does  not  modify  "  mourn  " : 

"  He  seems  to  equally  mourn  for  his  ducats  and  his  daughter.' 

Other  faults  of  order  are  such  as  a  boy  naturally  commits 
when  writing  hastily,  but  such  as  he  ought,  in  many  instances 
at  least,  to  be  able  to  correct  if  he  looks  over  what  he  has 
written.     Two  candidates  have  done  this  : 

2 

"  Soon  through  the  driving  rain  he  made  out  (a  moving  object)  (among 
1 
some  bushes)  which  on  nearer  investigation  proved  to  be  a  little  child." 

(    )2 

"  Who  could  look  A  at  the  picture  of  a  man  whom  he  had  caused  to  be 
killed  (without  a  shudder.)2 
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Many  have  committed  this  fault  who  have  not  corrected  it. 
I  give  a  few  examples  : 

"  Bassanio  reaches  Belmont,  the  place  where  Portia  lives  with  this 
money." 

"  The  treatment  throughout  the  play  of  Shylock  is  as  good  as  any  man 
with  such  a  character  as  his  deserves." 

"  He  took  her  aside  and  unfolded  to  her  the  folly  of  his  youth  with  a  beat- 
ing heart." 

"  He  offers  them  to  drink  a  '  luscious  liquor  ' — a  poisonous  drug  which  he 
had  learned  to  concoct  from  his  mother."  ! 

"  Meanwhile  Portia  has  started  out  with  Nerissa  having  obtained  men's 
clothes  for  Venice  leaving  Jessica  and  Lorenzo  in  charge  of  the  house." 

Other  faults  of  order  have  nothing  natural  in  them — they 
are  wholly  un-English  : 

"  In  vain  had  Evangeline  wandered  in  patience  and  sorrow  after  her  be- 
loved Gabriel  and  now  had  she  come  to  Philadelphia,  heartbroken  but  not 
without  courage.  Here  did  she  labor  as  a  Sister  of  Mercy  tending  the  sick. 
Late  at  night  would  she  sit  by  the  bed,  bathing  the  feverish  head  and  sooth- 
ing the  patient  with  words  of  good  cheer  and  encouragement." 

A  lack  of  unity  mars  very  many  sentences.  Sometimes  this 
fault  is  due  to  a  change  in  the  point  of  view  : 

"  She  was  a  very  little  child,  but  the  essence  of  all  that  is  good,  and  true, 
and  beautiful,  had  come  into  the  life  of  this  lonely  man." 

Sometimes  lack  of  unity  is  due  to  a  grammatical  connection 
which  does  not  correspond  to  a  connection  of  thought  : 

"  After  walking  some  distance  the  light  led  her  to  Silas  Marner's  open 
door." 

"  They  went  on  and  on,  untill  at  last  lying  on  the  banks  of  a  stream 
Gabriel  passed  them  unknown  and  unnoticed  while  Evangeline  slept." 

Sometimes  a  part  of  a  sentence  is  cut  off  and  written  as  if  it 
were  a  whole  sentence  : 

"  The  effect  of  the  picture  of  Charles  upon  Cromwell  is  the  lifting  of  the 
veil  from  human  nature.  The  one  weak  spot — the  human — the  pitiful — 
the  heel  of  Achilles." 

"Evangeline  sat  beside  his  couch  and  ministered  to  his  wants.  Gazing 
calmlv  and  contentedly  at  his  hoary  locks  and  peaceful  eyes." 

Sometimes  a  sentence  tacks  to  itself  by  means  of  conjunc- 
tions clauses  which  should  form  separate  sentences : 

1  From  a  September  book. 
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"  Other  suitors  choose  wrongly  but  Bassanio  is  fortunate  he  wins  a  wife 
and  considerable  property  but  meanwhile  the  Merchant's  ships  have  mis- 
carried and  the  bond  is  overdue." 

"  Bassanio  says,  that  the  only  hope  left  for  him  is  to  marry  Portia,  for  he 
has  borrowed  money  to  get  here,  and  that  he  must  not  look  to  high  and  ex- 
pect too  much,  therefore  he  takes  the  Leaden  casket,  with  the  inscription 
'  Who  chousest  me  must  risk  and  hassard  all  he  hath,'  amid  the  playing  of 
music,  which  Portia  ordered  to  play,  while  he  chose." 

A  sentence  of  this  type  occasionally  constitutes  an  entire 
theme  : 

"  THE   CHARACTER   OF   SILAS   MARKER." 

"  He  was  a  quaint  old  man,  with  but  few  friends,  for  he  held  himself  aloof 
from  genial  company,  for  the  most  part ;  and  he  kept  house  in  his  own  way, 
not  caring  for  advice  in  that  line  ;  but  he  was  as  kind-hearted  as  any  one  ; 
and  was  like  a  father  to  Eppie  and  he  cared  for  her  as  fondly  as  any 
mother." 

Often  one  sentence  runs  into  another  with  only  a  comma,  or 
with  no  point  at  all,  between  : 

"  Not  to  take  it  meant  to  suffer,  to  take  it  meant  a  dreamy  forgetfulness, 
finally  she  gave  in  and  taking  the  contence  at  one  swallow  she  lay  down  in 
the  mud  and  with  the  child  on  her  arm  went  to  her  last  sleep,  as  the  warmth 
left  the  mother  the  child  slide  from  her  and  awoke." 

"  Portia  tryes  to  show  Shylock  that  he  ought  to  show  mercy  and  take  his 
money  instead  by  trying  to  touch  his  feelings  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  so  she  then  tryes  to  find  something  in  the  bond  that  she  make  a  case  on, 
she  finds  that  there  is  nothing  stated  about  the  blood,  so  she  works  on  that 
which  really  according  to  law  does  not  have  to  be  stated,  for  if  two  men 
agree  to  do  a  thing  as  they  did  it  is  understood  that  which  goes  with  the 
thing  to  make  it  possible  is  understood." 

Paragraplis — Of  the  books  written  in  Cambridge  in  June, 
1896,  not  one  was  composed  wholly  of  single-sentence  para- 
graphs. This  shows  an  advance  on  the  work  of  candidates 
in  previous  years.  It  would,  however,  be  absurd  to  require  a 
young  man  entering  college  to  know  nothing  more  about 
paragraphs  than  that  they  are  not  the  same  thing  as  sen- 
tences. Had  the  examiners  demanded  as  much  in  this  mat- 
ter as  they  had  a  reasonable  right  to  demand,  more  than  one 
candidate  who  was  allowed  to  "  pass  "  in  English  would  have 
been  conditioned. 

Though  the  book  composed  of  single-sentence  paragraphs 
may  have  disappeared,  the  theme  so  composed  has  not. 
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"  THE  DEATH   OF   GABRIEL." 

"  Evangeline  found  Gabriel  in  a  poor  house  in  Philadelphia. 

"  She  discovered  him  at  once  from  the  others,  although  he  had  been 
changed  by  the  fever. 

"  He  was  about  gone,  but  she  held  his  head  on  her  bossom  until  he  died 
and  then  said,  '  I  thank  God  for  his  mercy  '" 

In  very  many  books  the  division  into  paragraphs  is 
wholly  unintelligent.  Often  matter  which  should  be  in  one 
paragraph  is  divided  into  two  or  three.  Of  these  dismembered 
paragraphs  I  give  two  which  I  have  selected  not  because  they 
are  the  best  for  the  purpose,  but  because  they  are  the  shortest 
at  hand : 

"  There  had  been  three  divisions  in  Silas  Marner's  life.  The  first  had 
been  his  overwhelming  belief  in  his  religion  during  his  stay  at  Lantern  Yard. 

"  The  second  his  passion  for  Gold,  the  third  his  fatherly  love  for  little 
Eppie." 

*'  Before  this  happened  however,  I  want  to  speak  of  the  reason  Bassanior 
had  for  borrowing  money. 

"  Bassanio  was  a  poor  man  as  far  as  money  matters  went.  He  had  social 
position,  and  that  was  all. 

"  There  was  a  very  wealthy  girl  who  was  to  marry  any  man,  who  should 
guess  in  which  one  of  three  caskets,  the  picture  of  the  girl  was  in. 

"  Bassanio  wished  to  try  his  luck,  and  so  having  received  the  money,  he 
set  out,  and  after  choosing,  the  right  casket  he  married  Portia,  which  was 
the  girls  name." 

In  many  books,  matter  which  should  be  divided  into  two  or 
three  paragraphs  is  put  into  one ;  but  these  distended  paragraphs 
require  more  space  than  can  be  given  to  them  in  this  paper. 
In  at  least  a  half  dozen  books  there  is  no  attempt  at  para- 
graphing. One  book — a  book,  I  think,  of  much  merit — has 
no  paragraphing  except  in  a  single  instance :  the  answer  to 
the  second  question  in  the  second  part  of  the  examination 
paper  is  divided  into  two  paragraphs,  one  of  which  gives  the 
argument  of  Shylock,  the  other  the  argument  of  Portia.  In 
many  books  the  division  into  paragraphs  is  purely  mechanical, 
as  must  be  the  case  in  compositions  devoid  of  coherence  ;  forr 
in  compositions  in  which  one  sentence  follows  another  without 
vital  connection,  a    paragraph   may   begin  almost  anywhere. 
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In  such  compositions  a  paragraph  does  begin  almost  any- 
where ;  and  it  stops  almost  anywhere. 

Whole  Compositions — Part  II  of  the  admission  examination, 
the  requirement  says,  "  will  be  upon  subject-matter,  literary 
form,  and  logical  structure."  Those  who  have  studied  intelli- 
gently the  structure  of  the  work  of  the  best  writers  ought 
to  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  thus  acquired  to  work 
of  their  own.  Of  knowledge  of  logical  structure,  however,  the 
majority  of  the  candidates  betray  no  sign.  They  show  no 
ability  to  look  at  a  story  as  a  whole  and  pick  out  the  things 
that  tell ;  they  show  no  ability  to  write  a  story  which  shall  be 
a  whole  in  itself  and  in  its  structural  parts.  Composition  there 
is  not :  material  is  put  together  in  helter-skelter  fashion.  A 
violation  of  unity  is,  then,  the  cardinal  sin — the  sin  which 
corrupts  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  whole  compositions.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  sin  against  which  instructors  in  English,  I  am 
told,  wage  war  throughout  the  Freshman  year. 

The  lack  of  unity  in  a  theme  is  sometimes  due  to  the  writer's 
slowness  in  getting  at  his  subject.  The  following  theme 
really  begins  with  the  second  paragraph,  the  introductory 
paragraph  being  wholly  unnecessary  : 

"  SILAS   MARNER'S   GOLD. 

"  The  thing  which  caused  Silas  Marner  to  come  into  closer  contact  with 
the  village  characters  was  the  stealing  of  the  gold  from  him  by  '  Dunsey ' 
Cass.  As  the  stealing  of  the  gold  brings  about  such  an  important  result, 
perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  give  the  story  of  Marner's  gold. 

"  When  Silas  came  to  Raveloe  after  he  was  condemned  of  committing 
theft  at  Lantern  Yard,  he  settled  down  to  a  solitary  life.  His  only  occupa- 
tion was  weaving,  and  so  he  commenced  work  at  that.  Gradually  he  be- 
came possessed  of  more  and  more  money,  obtained  from  selling  the  articles 
which  he  wove.  As  the  money  increased  his  desire  to  have  more  of  the 
bright  pieces  increased.  Indeed  he  slowly  became  a  miser.  He  hoarded 
his  money  away  and  used  to  take  it  out  from  its  hiding  place  at  night  and 
'  bathe '  his  hands  in  the  glittering  gold  and  silver." 

In  some  themes  lack  of  unity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
writer,  when  once  at  his  subject,  does  not  discriminate  between 
what  is  and  what  is  not  to  the  point.  In  a  short  theme  such 
details  as  the  following  are  out  of  place : 

"  He  went  up  the  stone  steps,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  waited  for  Silas 
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to  open  it.  Nobody  came  to  the  door.  He  put  his  hand  on  the  latch  and 
the  door  opened  slowly,  he  entered  the  room  but  could  see  no  one.  He 
called  Silas  but  he  did  not  appear.  Suddenly  it  entered  his  mind  that  Silas 
had  perhaps  gone  out." 

There  are  three  paragraphs  in  this  style  which  give  an 
account  of  the  stealing  of  Silas  Marner's  gold.  The  avowed 
subject  of  the  theme,  "  The  Draining  of  the  Stone-Pits,"  is 
reached  in  the  last  sentence.     I  give  the  last  paragraph: 

"  After  this  event  had  happened,  the  robbery  was  reported  and  Godfrey's 
brother  disappeared.  It  happened  that  one  year,  long  after  this,  the  pit 
just  in  front  of  this  old  house,  was  drained  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  was 
found  the  money  which  belonged  to  Silas  and  the  bones  of  some  human  be- 
ing, which  was  none  other  than  Godfrey's  brother." 

In  some  themes  the  writer  scarcely  grazes  his  subject.  If 
such  a  theme  bears  no  title,  the  reader  often  finds  difficulty  in 
deciding  what  subject  the  writer  has  chosen.  The  following 
theme  is  probably  on  "  The  Draining  of  the  Stone-Pits."  It 
has  not  very  much  to  do  with  that  subject,  to  be  sure  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  on  any  other  in  the  list : 

"  The  old  man  had  disappeared.  No  trace  of  him  was  found.  From 
appearances  he  had  been  foully  dealt  with.  The  burden  of  guilt  weighed 
heavily  upon  one  soul.  At  length  it  was  decided  that  the  stone-pits  should 
be  drained." 

This  is  the  entire  theme. 

Of  the  four  other  short  themes  in  the  book  from  which  this 
is  taken,  two  have  something  to  say  about  Silas  Marner,  two 
something  about  Gabriel  and  Evangeline.  Each  of  these  pairs 
of  themes  I  was  obliged  to  read  a  second  time,  with  the  two 
possible  subjects  vividly  in  mind,  before  I  was  able  to  guess  at 
the  subject  of  each. 

The  writer  of  the  following  theme  has  put  a  figure  4  at  the 
beginning  to  show  that  the  subject  is  the  fourth  on  the 
examination-paper.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  title  fits 
his  theme  more  closely  than  would  that  given  by  the  examiners. 

"4.    GODFREY  CASS   AND   ETC." 

"  There  is  a  kind  of  mystery  about  the  former  life  of  Godfrey  into  which 
we  never  get  a  very  clear  insight. 
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"  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  three  important  male  personages  in 
the  story ;  Godfrey,  Dunstan,  and  Silas  are  much  inferior  to  the  three  chief 
females:  Eppie,  Mrs.  Winthrop  and  Nancy.  I  suppose  this  is  due  to  the 
partiality  of  the  author  toward  her  own  sex." 

In  the  following  theme  the  writer  does  not  come  in  contact 
•with  his  subject : 

"  CROMWELL   BEFORE  THE   PICTURE  OF   CHARLES   I." 

"  Cromwell  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  boldest  soldiers  England  ever 
had.  He  raised  an  army  which  practically  ruled  over  all  England,  taking 
Charles  off  the  throne  and  beheading  him. 

"  He  held  this  place  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  England  until  his  death, 
when  his  weak  son  tried  to  take  his  place  but  was  kept  back  and  the  heirs 
to  the  throne  regained  their  former  stronghold." 

Very  many  themes  are  lacking  in  coherence.  The  long 
themes  (not  given  here  because  of  their  length)  are  often  con- 
spicuous for  this  fault.  The  short  themes  are,  however,  by 
no  means  free  from  it : 

"  CHARACTER   OF   SILAS   MARNER." 

"  On  reading  the  story  of  Silas  Marner,  we  take  a  favorable  idear  of  his 
character.  The  disloyalty  of  his  only  friend  caused  him  to  hate  mankind 
for  many  years.  He  was  jealous  and  superstitious  however  in  some  degree, 
but  his  love  for  little  Eppie,  makes  our  hearts  warm  tword  him." 

Very  few  'themes  have  an  effective  ending.  Most  do  not 
come  to  an  end  :  they  simply  stop.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
following : 

"  NEW   YEAR'S   EVE   AT   THE   RED   HOUSE." 

"  On  such  occasions  as  New  Year's  Eve  the  Red  House  was  full  of 
visitors.  Many  of  them  came  from  the  neighboring  villages,  and  had  to 
ride  through  the  snow  and  mud  to  the  Red  House.  Amongst  these  was 
Nancy  Lammeter  who  rode  behind  her  father  with  her  ball  dress  carefully 
packed  in  a  band  box.  When  she  arrived  Godfrey  was  at  the  door  to  meet 
her.  She  wished  that  he  would  not  be  so  attentive  when  he  could  never 
expect  her  to  marry  him  after  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  going  of  late. 
He  helped  her  to  the  ground,  and  she  went  upstairs  to  dress." 

As  regards  matters  of  execution,  these  examination-books 
are  weakest  in  punctuation  and  in  unity  of  paragraphs  and 
whole  compositions. 

In  punctuation  the  fault  is,  in  the  main,  not  that  the  boys 
do  not  punctuate,  but  that  they  do  not  punctuate  intelligently. 
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The  great  majority  of  them  evidently  do  not  know  that 
punctuation  is  useful  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  guide  to  the 
writer's  thought. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  violation  of  unity  because  that  is,  as 
I  have  said,  the  cardinal  sin.  It  is  a  prominent  characteristic 
of  books  marked  "  C  "  ;  it  is  glaringly  apparent  in  books  with 
a  mark  below  "  C."  Pupils  who  have  completed,  or  who  are 
within  a  year  of  completing,  the  course  of  instruction  offered 
by  secondary  schools  have,  it  would  seem,  no  appreciation  of 
the  principle  that  "  any  body  of  written  English,  of  whatever 
length,"  should  be  "an  organic  unit."  ' 

Elizabeth  Aborn  Withey 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

[To  be  concluded  in  the  January  issue.  The  concluding  part  will  sum- 
marize the  evidence  furnished  by  these  same  books  as  to  the  boys' 
■"  literary  knowledge  and  appreciation  and  their  ability  to  write  and  to 
think." — Editor.] 

1  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  p.  95,  §  8. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY   OF  WISCONSIN 

At  its  last  meeting  in  the  spring  of  1897  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  provided  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  department  of  pedagogy  into  a  School  of 
Education,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  afford  opportunities 
for  practical  and  helpful  guidance  to  students  desiring  to 
become  college  instructors,  or  to  prepare  themselves  for 
positions  in  elementary  and  high  schools  as  teachers,  princi- 
pals, or  superintendents;  and  also  to  those  who  might  wish  to 
pursue  special  studies  in  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching 
with  a  view  to  taking  places  in  the  normal  schools.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  adequate  and  thorough  treatment 
not  only  of  the  historical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  features 
of  education,  but  also  of  the  practical  and  concrete  phases. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Stearns,  who  for  many  years  has  held  the  profes- 
sorship of  philosophy  and  pedagogy  in  the  University,  be- 
came director  of  the  School.  The  courses  offered  by  the 
faculty  number  in  all  thirty-six;  and  in  addition  to  these  a 
number  of  courses  treating  of  the  methods  of  teaching  differ- 
ent branches  in  the  schools  are  offered  in  the  several  depart- 
ments by  the  specialists  in  charge  of  these  subjects.  It  is  the 
hope  that  this  latter  work  may  become  an  integral  part  of 
that  of  the  School  of  Education  as  soon  as  practicable,  so 
that  it  may  be  brought  into  harmony  in  every  instance  with 
the  general  educational  principles  underlying  the  entire  in- 
struction. 

I  The  editor  of  the  Review  has  requested  that  I  state 
in  particular  the  ideals  of  my  own  work,  with  the  means 
of  attaining  thereunto.  My  approach  to  the  discussion 
of    educational    theory    and    practice    is    by    way    of    psy- 
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chology  and  child-study,  rather  than  by  way  of  history, 
philosophy,  ethics,  or  sociology,  although  data  furnished 
by  these  latter  are  used  continually  in  illustration 
of  propositions  reached  from  scientific  procedure  in  the 
former.  I  conduct,  in  the  first  place,  two  courses  in 
educational  psychology  which  constitute  the  bases  for 
later  building.  It  is  the  plan  here  to  gather  from  the 
fields  of  rational,  physiological,  and  experimental  psy- 
chology such  results  as  seem  to  relate  to  the  business  of 
teaching,  and  to  indicate  what  they  contribute  toward  the 
determination  of  both  the  materials  and  the  method  of  edu- 
cation in  the  elementary  and  high  school.  It  is  aimed 
to  gain  from  this  study  a  conception  of  man:  first  from 
the  psycho-physical  point  of  view  as  a  reacting  organ- 
ism, with  the  consequent  conception  of  training  as  a  process 
of  determining  the  character  and  effectiveness  of  one's  reac- 
tions; and  second,  from  the  rationalistic  standpoint  as  a 
spiritual  entity,  education  here  being  regarded  as  a  means  of 
developing  the  inherent  attributes  of  this  entity  to  the 
highest  possible  degree.  Then  an  effort  is  made  to  show 
how,  rightfully  interpreted,  these  two  notions  are  not  an- 
tagonistic, at  least  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  educational 
practice;  but  they  emphasize  two  distinct  although  related 
phases  of  training,  neither  of  which  should  be  neglected,  but 
one  of  which  has  been  almost  entirely  ignored  in  the  past. 
Having  settled  upon  a  conception  of  education  as  revealed 
in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man,  a  discussion  follows 
of  the  means  of  attaining  the  desired  ends,  which  involves  a 
detailed  treatment  of  the  operations  of  the  learning  mind, 
and  of  the  effects  of  various  materials  and  modes  of  instruc- 
tion upon  character,  interpreted  to  include  the  sum  of  one's 
habitudes,  inclinations,  and  possibilities. 

II  Secondly,  I  offer  two  courses  in  child-study  which, 
being  a  phase  of  psychology,  contributes  to  the  foundations 
for  the  superstructure.  The  purpose  here  is  to  consider 
some  of  the  most  important  of  the  newer  problems  relating 
to  the  development  of  childhood  from  birth  to  maturity;  and 
also  to  study  the  factors  which  make  children  essentially 
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different  from  one  another  in  the  hope  that  skill  may  be 
gained  in  dealing  with  each  as  his  particular  needs  and 
capacities  require.  The  fields  of  anthropology,  biology, 
neurology,  evolution,  and  child-study  are  searched  over  for 
data  bearing  upon  the  normal  mode  of  child-development; 
and  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  how  these  should  deter- 
mine the  manner  and  substance  of  training  in  home  and 
school.  Throughout  this  work  the  child  is  viewed  as  a  part 
of  nature,  illustrating  in  his  own  process  of  maturing  great 
principles  of  growth  which  appear  in  the  development  of  all 
life.  Certain  phenomena  incident  to  such  development,  as 
adolescence,  imitation  and  suggestion,  fatigue,  expression 
through  language,  writing  and  drawing,  and  others  of  a 
similar  character  are  considered;  and  the  practical  applica- 
tions are  especially  emphasized. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  problems  of  individual  psy- 
chology concerned  in  the  training  of  children  of  all  ages.  It 
is  aimed  to  show  that  a  great  variety  of  factors  combine  to 
make  individuals  more  or  less  distinct  from  one  another  in 
intellect  and  temperament,  requiring  that  education  be  par- 
particular,  not  general, in  reference  to  individuals;  although  an 
effort  is  made  to  group  individuals  into  classes  or  types  pos- 
sessing somewhat  similar  characteristics  and  demanding 
much  the  same  treatment.  All  this  work  in  child-study  is 
made  concrete,  so  far  as  practicable,  by  the  observation  of 
children  in  home  and  schoolroom.  The  students  of  the  uni- 
versity are  permitted  to  visit  the  public  schools  of  Madison 
to  observe  pupils,  and  to  make  original  investigations  under 
certain  limitations.  Plans  are  under  consideration  also  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Model  School  in  connection  with  the 
School  of  Education,  which  will  comprise  all  the  grades  of 
the  elementary  and  high  school;  and  this  will  afford  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  such  study  of  children,  both  in  groups 
and  individually,  as  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  undertake. 

Ill  Three  courses  are  offered  under  the  title  principles  of 
teaching.  The  work  here  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  the 
propositions  reached  in  psychology  and  child-study.  The 
first  course  treats  of  the  proper  aims  of  education  in  the  ele- 
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mentary  and  high  school  as  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the 
child  to  be  educated.  It  is  not  believed  that  this  aim  can  be 
determined  wholly  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  but 
it  is  maintained  that  psychology  and  child-study  must  have 
a  part  in  determining  what  it  should  be,1  at  least  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  veto  power  if  in  no  other  way.  Then  follows  a 
consideration  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  several  studies 
in  attaining  the  ends  of  instruction;  and  also  a  discussion  of 
the  relationships  which  these  studies  should  sustain  to  each 
other  in  their  presentation  to  the  child.  In  view  of  the  con- 
clusions reached  from  such  study,  an  effort  is  made  to  con- 
struct a  curriculum  and  daily  programme  for  the  elementary 
and  high  school,  and  to  indicate  the  general  methods  of  in- 
struction to  be  followed  in  the  various  studies. 

The  second  course  treats  in  detail  of  the  method  of  pre- 
senting different  branches  in  all  grades  of  the  elementary 
and  high  school.  For  the  present  year  the  group  of  lan- 
guage studies  has  been  chosen,  and  it  is  the  plan  to  gain  a 
systematic  and  somewhat  comprehensive  view,  from  the 
standpoint  of  psychology  and  child-study,  of  the  most 
approved  mode  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  the  English 
language,  rhetoric,  and  modern  and  ancient  languages;  and 
it  is  held  that  the  method  of  dealing  with  this  group  may  be 
regarded  as  indicative  in  a  way  of  dealing  with  others,  as  the 
scientific  or  mathematical  groups. 

The  third  course  discusses  the  method  of  conducting  the 
recitation.  The  formal  steps  of  instruction  are  considered 
in  some  detail,  and  their  justification  is  sought  in  the  laws  of 
the  learning  mind.  Practice  is  gained  in  applying  them  as 
agreed  upon  to  the  preparation  of  lessons  in  various  studies. 
The  modes  of  questioning,  the  use  of  text-books,  the  value 
of  oral  as  compared  with  written  work,  and  similar  questions 
involved  in  the  conduct  of  the  recitation  are  quite  fully 
treated. 

1 1  like  Mulcaster's  quaint  way  of  putting  it  :  "  The  end  of  education  and  training 
is  to  help  Nature  to  her  perfection.  .  .  Consideration  and  judgment  must  wisely 
mark  whereunto  Nature  is  either  evidently  given  or  secretly  affectionate,  and  must 
frame  an  education  consonant  thereto  "  (Quick,  Educational  reformers,  p.  94-95). 
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IV  Lastly,  and  most  important  of  all,  comes  the  concrete 
work  of  the  model  school.  For  the  present  year  the  prac- 
tical work  must  be  done  in  the  public  schools  of  Madison, 
but  it  is  expected  that  soon  we  will  be  possessed  of  a  fully 
equipped  model  school  which  will  illustrate  and  test  the 
theories  advanced  in  other  courses.  Students  specializing 
in  education,  and  others  as  well,  may  not  only  witness 
expert  teaching,  but  also  take  charge  of  classes  themselves 
under  the  supervision  of  skilled  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  vividly  before  their  attention  the  varied  problems 
involved  in  actual  work  in  the  classroom.  It  is  not  hoped 
that  candidates  will  acquire  great  skill  in  the  details  of  teach- 
ing by  their  work  in  the  model  school;  but  it  is  designed 
principally  to  open  their  minds  to  the  practical  questions  in- 
volved in  the  choosing  of  materials  for  all  grades  of  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools,  in  handling  these  before  classes,  and 
in  dealing  tactfully  and  wisely  with  individual  pupils.  The 
model  school  will  also  furnish  opportunity  for  judicious 
experimentation  in  the  application  of  the  results  of  modern 
educational  psychology,  child-study,  and  pedagogy  to  the 
choice  of  studies,  the  mode  of  presenting  them  individually 
and  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
daily  programme  and  the  curriculum  as  a  whole,  so  as  to  con- 
form to  the  interests  of  childhood  and  adolescence  and  to 
the  laws  of  mental  and  physical  hygiene. 

V  In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  model  school  I  shall 
conduct  a  seminar  for  the  discussion  of  concrete  teaching. 
The  plan  and  purpose  of  the  seminar  will  be  similar  to  those 
of  the  one  connected  with  the  Teachers'  College  of  Buffalo, 
which  has  already  become  so  favorably  known  in  the  educa- 
tional world.  Actual  lessons  will  be  given,  at  which  the 
students  of  education  will  be  present;  and  afterward  this  will 
be  carefully  discussed  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  in 
other  courses  respecting  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
It  is  expected  to  make  this  a  forum  for  the  fullest  considera- 
tion from  every  point  of  view  of  the  applied  aspects  of  peda- 
gogy in  all  grades  of  school-work. 

M.    V.    O'Shea 
University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold  and  their  influence  on  English  education — 
By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Formerly  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of 
Training  Colleges.  (Great  Educators  Series.)  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1897.     277  p.     $1.00. 

In  this  latest  addition  to  the  Great  Educators  Series,  Sir 
Joshua  Fitch  sets  himself  the  modest  task  "  of  bringing  to- 
gether so  much  of  the  teachings  of  both  Thomas  and  Mat- 
thew Arnold  as  will  be  likely  to  prove  of  permanent  value, 
and  to  justify  the  honorable  position  which  the  Arnolds 
occupy  in  the  history  of  public  education  in  England,  and  in 
the  grateful  memory  of  her  teachers."  The  book  is  oppor- 
tune, for  the  Arnoldian  tradition,  though  widely  diffused  in 
America,  is  not  well  based  on  accurate  knowledge  and  ii> 
pretty  much  in  the  air.  Dean  Stanley's  great  Life  is  inac- 
cessible to  the  many,  and  is  occupied  with  much  that  is 
ephemeral  and  personal,  while  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  great 
fame  as  a  critic,  a  scorner  of  Philistinism,  and  a  poet,  has  quite 
obscured  his  service  to  education.  The  writer  of  this  re- 
view has  a  very  kindly  feeling  for  Dr.  Fitch,  and  is  not  sure 
that  he  is  competent  to  take  a  cold-blooded  view  of  his  work. 
At  a  time  when  English  literature  seemed  hopelessly  forbid- 
ding and  barren  on  educational  questions,  if  one  may  except 
Joseph  Payne  and  Quick,  Fitch's  Lectures  on  teaching  fell  into 
his  hands,  and  the  elevation  of  spirit,  the  glow  and  warmth 
of  that  hearty  book  quite  strengthened  his  waning  resolu- 
tion to  consider  the  pedagogic  art  seriously.  Certainly,  Dr. 
Fitch  seems  the  fittest  person,  by  reason  of  his  spiritual  sym- 
pathy with  the  father  and  his  personal  association  with  the 
son,  to  sketch  in  this  brief  way  the  two  most  typical  modern 
English  educators.  And  he  has  done  his  work  almost 
ideally  well,  within  his  limitations  of  purpose.  While  it  is 
clear  that  the  biographer  is  fond  of  his  subjects,  the  note  of 
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the  book  is  moderation  and  restraint  and  careful  search  for 
the  right  judgment  and  the  sane  estimate  of  two  very  stren- 
uous personal  forces,  likely  to  be  tossed  about  between  un- 
just criticism  and  undue  praise.  Even  Matthew  Arnold 
himself,  with  his  superfine  feeling  for  good  taste  and  his  hor- 
ror of  the  biographer,  could  have  small  cause  for  complaint. 
The  two  men  live  in  these  pages  as  they  were;  so  unlike,  yet 
with  a  curious  atavism  displaying  itself  in  their  life  motives. 
Dr.  Arnold  died  m  his  forty-seventh  year.  For  fifteen  years 
he  was  head-master  of  Rugby  School,  and  during  these  years 
found  his  opportunity  for  service.  As  one  looks  into  the 
alert,  eager,  intense  face  that  looks  out  from  the  frontispiece 
of  Stanley's  Life,  something  of  the  secret  of  Arnold's  fame  is 
made  clear.  It  is  the  pervasive,  enduring  fame  that  is  born 
of  the  spirit  rather  than  of  the  mind.  Born  and  reared  amid 
surroundings  of  great  wholesomeness  and  purity,  and  at  a 
time  of  great  national  exaltation,  his  natural  reverence  for 
the  ancient  and  noble  ministered  to  by  his  education,  he 
comes  into  manhood  almost  oppressed  with  seriousness.  One 
does  not  get  the  idea,  however,  that  his  intellect  is  of  the 
first  order.  He  has  great  inquisitiveness,  impatience  of  half- 
truth,  passionate  conviction,  restlessness  in  doubt,  but  not 
the  epoch-creating  order  of  mind.  He  did  much  to  reform 
the  miserable  English  public  schools  of  his  time,  but  he  was 
no  reformer  in  the  wide  meaning  of  the  term.  His  spiritual 
ancestry  were  humanists  like  Milton,  Locke,  Ascham,  Colet, 
rather  than  pioneers  and  innovators  like  Comenius,  Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi.  The  curriculum  of  Rugby,  indeed,  would 
not  have  seemed  unfamiliar  to  John  Sturm,  with  its  exalta- 
tion of  linguistic  and  historical  studies  and  its  neglect  of 
scientific  training.  It  was  Arnold's  purpose,  as  it  was  Mil- 
ton's, "  to  stir  up  learners  with  high  hopes  of  becoming  brave 
men  and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God  and  famous  to  all 
ages,"  and  to  do  this  largely  through  the  medium  of  Latin 
and  Greek  "  in  which  history,  poetry,  philosophy,  ethics,  and 
love  of  truth  should  find  their  due  place."  He  did  not  even 
break  wholly  with  the  dead  routine  of  verse-making.  His 
real  contribution  to  education  consists  in  his  enthusiasm, 
his  freshness  of  view,  his  power  to  warm  and  vitalize  truth, 
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to  relate  and  make  palpable  the  dim  past.  The  spectacle  of 
Thomas  Arnold,  as  Dr.  Fitch  portrays  him,  whether  in  the 
quiet  study  at  Laleham  or  the  larger  field  of  Rugby,  lexicon 
and  Thucydides  in  hand,  and  earnest  young  fellows  gathered 
about;  questioning  keenly,  seeing  through  all  sham,  delving 
for  truth,  breathing  out  enthusiasm  and  creating  appetite, 
is  a  splendid  admonition  to  a  generation  of  schoolmasters 
listening  overmuch  to  cant  and  struggling  amid  much 
mechanism.  As  a  teacher  of  history  and  a  disciplinarian  Dr. 
Arnold  was  truly  great,  and  has  a  message  to  posterity.  He 
knew  the  hearts  of  boys.  He  knew  their  vast  capacity  for 
evil  and  for  good.  He  knew  what  to  say  to  strengthen  their 
moral  fiber,  and  when  to  say  it.  He  knew  how  to  win  their 
love  and  to  deserve  it.  "  Some  are  appointed  to  be  prophets 
and  some  pastors  and  teachers."  Thomas  Arnold  was  a 
prophet  seeking  to  enthrone  Christ  and  the  good  in  the 
hearts  of  his  pupils — and  the  greatest  of  his  class.  As  a 
theologian  and  polemic  he  was,  like  many  of  the  men  of  his 
stormy  time,  somewhat  dogmatic  and  fiery,  and  perhaps  a 
trifle  oversure  of  infinite  things,  but  it  was  his  glory  to  lose 
himself  in  his  work  and  thereby  to  gain,  as  the  law  declareth, 
a  higher  standard  of  action  in  the  schools  of  those  who  speak 
the  English  tongue. 

Matthew  Arnold  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Arnold,  and 
in  a  very  different  sphere  has  touched  the  life  of  his  day  even 
more  widely  than  his  father.  He  and  Dr.  Fitch  were  friends 
and  co-laborers  in  school  administration  in  London.  It  is 
clear  that  they  were  fond  of  each  other  and  that  Dr.  Fitch  is 
under  some  restraint  to  respect  Arnold's  wishes  in  regard  to 
his  biography.  Arnold,  the  man,  is  very  deeply  and  deli- 
cately sketched  for  us.  We  see  a  strong,  simple,  tender- 
hearted man,  as  pure  and  as  tireless  as  his  father  in  the  search 
for  higher  things;  an  unclouded  intelligence,  a  genius  for 
criticism,  and  the  bravest  loyalty  to  his  convictions.  Add  to 
this  an  "  Olympian  "  manner,  gifts  and  graces  that  set  him 
somewhat  apart,  faultless  literary  style,  a  talent  for  disdain, 
a  marvelous  power  to  let  his  mind  play  about  a  subject  and 
to  restate  vital  propositions  in  a  thousand  illuminating 
ways,  and  you  have  a  personage  not  likely  to  be  generally 
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popular,  but  always  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  Dr.  Fitch 
considers  his  subject  in  at  least  five  phases:  as  an  inspector, 
as  a  critic  of  foreign  schools  and  school  systems,  as  a  prophet 
of  culture  and  reason,  as  a  literary  critic,  and  as  a  poet.  The 
last  two  phases  do  not  so  much  concern  us.  Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  the  author  of  Sohrab  and  Rustiim  and 
Essays  in  criticism  as  an  English  school  inspector  for  thirty- 
five  years.  Yet  such  he  was,  and  though  it  is  unpleasant  to 
know  that  he  chafed  under  his  duties,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  he  rendered  invaluable  service  to  education  in  three 
great  directions.  His  school  life,  too,  revealed  to  him  the 
unhealthy  conditions  of  English  life  that  furnished  him  with 
points  of  attack.  It  is  manifest  that  he  held  education  as  a 
science  in  slight  esteem,  which  is  not  creditable  to  his  usual 
fairness  of  mind.  His  contact  with  German  and  French 
schools  did  not  have  power  to  thaw  out  his  icy  attitude 
toward  this  subject.  He  did  not  care  for  child-study  even, 
and  in  his  biting,  playful  way  would  probably  have  made 
very  merry  over  some  of  Mr.  Scripture's  deductions  in  the 
Yale  laboratory.  It  is  quite  likely  that  he  left  much  to  be 
desired  as  a  technical  school  inspector  and  examiner,  but  the 
mere  presence  of  such  a  man  in  the  schools  pleading  for 
good  reading,  for  "  formative  literature,"  for  true  poetry  to 
quicken  the  fancy  and  enrich  the  imagination  and  fill  the 
mind  with  healthful  pictures,  was  of  far  greater  service  than 
any  smooth,  technical  skill.  His  greatest  service  to  English 
education,  however,  was  rendered  outside  the  walls  of  a 
schoolroom,  and  he  was  to  this  field  what  his  father  was  to 
the  moral  life  of  his  pupils,  a  prophet — though  unheeded. 
The  radical  trouble  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  false  ideals,  the 
stunted  tastes  of  the  English  middle-class  and  their  narrow 
individualistic  conception  of  the  functions  of  the  state. 
With  merciless  raillery  and  tender  pleading,  he  set  forth  the 
ennui,  the  dullness,  the  complaisancy,  the  ugliness  of  their 
lives.  Through  state  action  alone  could  they  hope  to 
realize  their  best  selves.  The  pursuit  of  perfection,  the 
sweetness  and  reasonableness  of  culture,  the  need  of  seeing 
things  straight  and  clear,  these  were  his  themes.  The  state 
as   the   collective   organ   of  the  national   right  reason,   "  a 
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partnership  in  all  virtue,"  a  real  dignity  supplanting  medie- 
valism and  aristocracy  and  lifting  up  the  populace,  this  was 
his  hope  and  his  instrument.  The  beauty  of  holiness  was 
the  master  impulse  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Arnold;  the  holiness 
of  beauty  and  the  dignity  and  power  of  knowledge,  that  of 
his  gifted  son.  "  Each  of  them  in  his  own  way,"  concludes 
Dr.  Fitch,  "  sought  to  illuminate  the  conscience  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen, to  make  them  profoundly  discontented 
with  what  was  mediocre  and  unreal  in  their  lives  and  in 
their  literature,  and  to  enlarge  their  conception  of  a  liberal 
education  so  that  it  should  include  not  book-learning  only, 
but  '  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are 
honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report.'  " 

Edwin    A.    Alderman 
University  of  North  Carolina 


Bibliography  of  education — By  Will  S.    Monroe,  A.  B.     (International   Edu- 
cation Series.)     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  1897.     202  p.     $1.50. 

The  need  for  a  full  and  careful  bibliography  of  education 
has  long  been  felt  by  American  students.  The  litera- 
ture of  education  in  the  English  language  is  already  so 
vast,  and  is  increasing  with  such  rapidity,  that  some 
form  of  guide  to  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  For  ten  years 
past  the  chief  reliance  has  been  Hall  and  Mansfield's  Bibli- 
ography of  education,  published  in  1886.  But  this  collec- 
tion of  titles  was  so  crudely  made,  and  so  unscientifically 
classified,  that  its  use  brought  with  it  almost  as  much  aggra- 
vation and  disappointment  as  benefit.  Mr.  Monroe  has 
profited  by  the  shortcomings  of  his  predecessors,  and  has 
given  us  a  bibliography  that,  while  by  no  means  perfect,  is 
a  faithful  and  painstaking  piece  of  work,  and  a  book  that 
every  student  of  education  and  every  library  ought  to  have 
in  constant  use. 

The  titles  of  about  thirty-two  hundred  books  and  pam- 
phlets are  given.  The  main  divisions  of  the  catalogue  are: 
Works  of  reference;  history  of  education;  theory  of  educa- 
tion; principles  and  practice  of  teaching;  methods  of  instruc- 
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tion;  school  administration;  and  then  nearly  a  score  of 
special  sub-heads.  It  is  possible,  and  advisable,  to  improve 
this  classification  from  both  a  scientific  and  a  practical  point 
of  view;  indeed,  the  constant  user  of  the  book  will  be  fre- 
quently irritated  by  the  defects  of  the  classification  and  by 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  system  of  cross-reference.  The 
general  index  must  be  his  chief  reliance  in  many  cases.  This 
index,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  both  very  complete  and  very 
accurate. 

One  limitation  on  the  value  of  Mr.  Monroe's  book  is  very 
serious,  yet  it  could  not  well  have  been  avoided.  In  educa- 
tion, as  in  all  growing  sciences,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
best  and  newest  work  appears  either  in  the  proceedings  of 
learned  and  professional  associations  or  in  the  leading  peri- 
odicals. To  include  these  titles  would,  as  Mr.  Monroe  sug- 
gests, have  weighed  down  the  book;  yet  to  omit  them  alto- 
gether is  to  give  us  a  list  of  titles  that  is  more  chaff  than 
wheat.  On  the  other  hand,  to  include  works  on  general 
philosophy,  as  Mr.  Monroe  has  done,  is  quite  unnecessary. 

Looking  over  the  pages  of  this  book  one  calls  irresistibly  to 
mind  the  judgment  of  Rosenkranz,  that  shallowness  abounds 
in  the  literature  of  education  as  nowhere  else.  One  meets 
title  after  title  that  ought  never  to  be  read  at  all,  because  of 
the  writer's  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  that  he  pre- 
sumed to  treat.  Indeed,  a  liberal  education  in  the  use  of 
educational  literature  is  needed  to  enable  one  to  know  which 
of  the  books  enumerated  here  are  worth  consulting  and 
which  are  not.  Mr.  Monroe  has  been  very  chary  of  attach- 
ing critical  judgments  to  the  various  titles,  but  where  these 
are  given  they  are  distinctly  helpful. 

On  testing  Mr.  Monroe's  work  in  a  few  special  directions. 
I  have  noted  a  number  of  rather  surprising  omissions.  For 
example,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  and  the  late  President 
Barnard  of  Columbia  have,  in  their  reports  since  1869,  given 
the  very  best  treatment  of  the  topics  that  have  successively 
been  of  importance  to  higher  education.  President  Barnard 
published,  in  three  of  his  reports,  the  best  arguments  that 
had  appeared  up  to  that  time  for  the  collegiate  and  univer- 
sity education  of  women,  for  the  elective  system,  and  for  the 
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university  study  of  education.  No  student  of  these  topics 
ought  to  write  or  speak  upon  them  without  reading  Bar- 
nard's contributions.  Similarly,  President  Eliot's  reports 
are  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  working  of 
the  principle  of  choice  in  higher  education,  as  well  as  of  many 
topics  in  the  administration  of  college  and  university.  No 
hint  as  to  the  importance  of  this  literature,  or  even  of  its 
existence,  is  given  by  Mr.  Monroe. 

Other  omissions  that  ought  not  to  be  made  in  a  new  edi- 
tion are  Wallace's  Psychology  of  Aristotle  (if  philosophy 
is  to  be  included  at  all);  Wallace's  Outlines  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle;  Bacon's  essay  On  studies;  Locke's 
Conduct  of  the  understanding,  a  veritable  classic,  and 
one  of  the  most  helpful  books  of  its  kind  ever  written; 
Canon  Daniel's  annotated  edition  of  Locke's  On  edu- 
cation; Hinsdale's  Studies  in  education;  Holman's  Education; 
Fulton's  Life  of  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  with  its  invaluable  insight 
into  the  condition  attending  higher  education  in  the  South  in 
ante-bellum  days;  Garlick's  Manual  of  method,  which  Super- 
intendent Maxwell  has  described  as  a  book  that  "  the  teacher 
will  do  well  to  consult  when  confronted  with  a  difficulty"; 
Barnett's  Training  of  girls  to  work;  Giddings'  Sociology,  and 
Luqueer's  Hegel  as  educator,  the  only  satisfactory  treatment 
of  its  topic  in  English.  Doubtless  many  other  omis- 
sions may  be  noted,  but  the  books  named  have  been  found 
wanting  in  a  few  days'  use  of  this  bibliography. 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  new  and  complete 
index  volume  to  the  publications  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  which  makes  those  valuable  volumes  fully 
available  for  use  by  students,  is  not  mentioned.  Nor  is 
Triibner's  Minerva,  which,  while  printed  in  Germany, 
abounds  in  information,  obtainable  nowhere  else,  as  to 
higher  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States.  Whit- 
ney's Study  of  language  does  not  appear,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  Southey's  Life  of  Dr.  Bell.  Professor  Bouquillon's 
name  is  mentioned  on  p.  162,  but  his  contributions  to  the 
discussion  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  state  to  education 
are  not  catalogued,  nor  does  his  name  appear  in  the  general 
index.     Only  one  work  by  Brother  Azarias  is  included,  and 
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only  one  by  Bishop  Spalding.     Not  a  few  important  titles  of 
Catholic  works  on  education  are  missing. 

Under  the  head  of  legal  education,  the  literature  of  the 
reform  movement  in  that  field  is  hardly  mentioned;  for 
example,  the  reports  by  Mr.  George  M.  Sharp  of  Baltimore 
and  those  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Errors  are  not  numerous.  I  observe  that  Mr.  William 
Morton  Payne  of  The  Dial  is  called  George  M.  Payne  (p.  57), 
that  Professor  Patten  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ap- 
pears correctly  on  p.  64  but  as  Patton  on  p.  166,  and  that 
Leslie  Stephen  is  called  Stephens  on  p.  in. 

The  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  of  Fifteen  are 
inadequately  entered  and  indexed,  and  few  searchers  would 
find  them  at  all.     Indeed,  the  reports  of  Mr.  Tarbell  and  of- 
President   Draper,   which  were  parts  of  the  report   of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  do  not  appear  to  be  referred  to. 

The  necessity  for  a  full  system  of  cross-references  will  be 
apparent  to  one  who  looks  up  such  topics  as  Loyola,  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  or  state  support  of  schools. 

N.  M.  B. 


Psychopathische  Minderwertigkeiten  im  Kindesalter,  ein  Mahnwort  fiir 
Eltern,  Lehrer  und  Erzieher — By  J.  Truper.     Gtttersloh,  1893. 

Zur  padagogischen  Pathologie  und  Therapie ;  four  articles  by  J.  TrOper, 
Dr.  J.  L.  A.  Koch,  Chr.  Ufer,  and  Dr.  Zimmer  ;  No.  71  of  the  Pddago- 
gisches  Magazin,  edited  by  Fr.  Mann.     Langensalza,  1896. 

Die  Kinderfehler :  Zeitschrift  fur  padagogische  Pathologie  und  Therapie  in 
Haus,  Schule  und  Sozialem  Leben ;  vol.  i.  Nos.  1-6,  and  vol.  ii.  Nos.  1-4. 
Langensalza,   1896-97. 

The  three  works  mentioned  above  give  expression  to  a 
line  of  interest  and  development  in  child-psychology  and 
child-culture  that  has  been  growing  and  gaining  influence 
rapidly  in  Germany  during  the  last  ten  years.  As  usual,  and 
as  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  followed  the  most  recent 
developments  along  the  lines  of  the  physical  in  education  in 
Germany,  the  movement  began  with  the  physicians,  who 
interested  themselves  in  inquiries  into  the  actual  condi- 
tions under  which  child  life  was  seeking  to  exist  and  to  de- 
velop in  the  schools  of  Germany.  Early  in  this  work,  how- 
ever, the  same  problems  were  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
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educators  themselves.  Among  the  first  to  make  thorough 
and  exhaustive  investigations  of  the  environment  of  children 
in  school,  with  relation  to  their  psychical  development,  was 
Christian  Ufer,  one  of  the  coeditors  of  the  magazine  men- 
tioned above.  Ufer  is  known  to  the  educational  world  of 
this  country  as  one  of  the  first  to  popularize  the  educational 
doctrines  of  Herbart.  Inquiries  into  the  physical  well-being 
of  school-children  seem  to  have  interested  Mr.  Ufer  in 
another  field  of  importance  to  the  educator,  for  he  has  writ- 
ten both  innumerable  articles  and  some  monographs  on 
feeble-mindedness  and  sense-defects,  and  has  recently  been 
devoting  himself  to  the  general  field  of  child-psychology. 
He  has  translated  Royce's  monograph  on  the  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing healthy  and  morbid  mental  conditions  in  the 
child,  and  Perez's  beginnings  of  the  psychical  life  of  the 
child. 

J.  Triiper  is  a  teacher  and  educator  of  long  standing  and 
practice.  After  some  experience  in  the  Volkschulen  he 
studied  with  Rein,  and  it  was  toward  the  close  of  his  career 
as  a  student  here  that  he  became  interested  in  an  experiment 
for  the  founding  of  an  institution  for  children  that  are,  as  it 
were,  on  the  borderland  of  mental  abnormality,  and  that 
consequently  present  to  the  educator  unusual  difficulties  in 
training  which  are  sufficient  to  prevent  their  association,  to 
the  best  advantage  of  all  concerned,  with  normal  children  in 
the  common  schools.  As  early  as  1891  this  experiment  be- 
came a  successful  reality.  The  work  was  undertaken  at  first 
with  very  few  children,  and  with  little  or  no  promise  of  finan- 
cial outcome.  It  received,  however,  the  hearty  support  of 
the  pedagogical  department  of  the  university  under  Rein, 
as  well  as  of  many  of  the  medical  faculty,  among  them  par- 
ticularly Professor  Binswanger  of  the  department  of  psy- 
chiatry. The  plant  grew,  as  indeed  it  deserved  to  do, 
under  the  self-sacrificing  and  determined  efforts  of  its 
founder  and  director.  Later.  Mr.  Triiper  secured  the  beau- 
tiful and  fitting  site  now  in  use  on  the  mountain  side  over- 
looking the  city  of  Jena,  and  the  valley  of  the  Saale,  known 
as  Sophienhohe.  No  more  beautiful  location  for  a  work  of 
devotion   could   be   imagined.     The   spirit   of  a   Pestalozzi 
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seems  to  have  entered  this  work;  though  of  course  it  has  re- 
ceived, what  the  latter's  efforts  never  knew  to  any  extent 
during  his  lifetime,  the  recognition,  interest,  and  support  of 
philosophers  and  scientific  specialists. 

The  work  first  mentioned  above  gives  some  expression  to 
the  ideas  underlying  the  foundation  of  Triiper's  institute. 
The  term  Psychopathische  Minderwertigkeiten,  as  stated 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  monograph,  includes  all  in- 
herited or  acquired  psychical  abnormalities  which  influence 
the  personality  of  the  individual,  and  which  even  in  bad 
cases  still  present  no  mental  disease,  although  they  cause  the 
afflicted  person,  even  in  the  most  favorable  cases,  to  appear 
not  to  be  in  full  possession  of  mental  normality  and  power. 
"  These  minor  psychopathic  affections,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  failings  and  perversities  of  healthy  children,  depend 
upon  an  inherited  or  acquired  constitutional  inferiority  of 
the  brain  or  the  nervous  system  in  general,  although  this 
abnormality  may  be  functional  and  without  any  demon- 
strable organic  change.  Accordingly  they  also  often  bear 
visible  physical  abnormalities,  as  accompanying  phenomena." 
The  author  makes  a  plea  for  the  special  study  and  care 
of  this  class  of  children,  which  he  would  have  differen- 
tiated very  sharply  from  those  which  can  be  said  to  be  well 
over  into  the  realm  of  the  feeble-minded  and  mentally  abnor- 
mal. The  class  of  which  he  treats,  and  which  he  seeks  to 
educate  to  a  permanent  usefulness  to  society,  are  but  on  the 
border  land  of  mental  abnormality,  and  give  the  observer 
occasional  glimpses  of  what  may  be,  if  special  devotion  is 
not  accorded  them.  Among  the  types  which  the  author 
places  in  this  class  and  discusses  are  the  morbidly  excitable, 
the  morbidly  imaginative,  those  having  slight  motor  diffi- 
culties, the  sexually  morbid,  etc.  The  discussion  of  symp- 
toms is  reliable,  and  that  of  causes  not  only  reasonable,  but 
thoroughly  interesting  to  both  parent  and  teacher.  There 
is  not  space  here  to  state  the  connections  which  the  author 
makes  between  school  life,  with  its  "  didactic  materialism," 
and  certain  unfavorable  mental  symptoms  in  children.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  they  are  well  worth  the  educator's  reflection 
and  earnest  study.     The  same  is  true  of  the  chapters  upon 
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prevention  and  treatment  of  minor  psychopathic  affections. 
The  author  speaks,  of  course,  throughout  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  pedagogue,  rather  than  from  that  of  a  specialist  in 
nervous  diseases;  but  his  reference  to  the  physical  nature  and 
culture  of  the  child  is  always  reliable;  and  his  facts  and  sug- 
gestions, for  the  purpose  of  the  monograph,  well  chosen. 
Recent  investigations,  in  this  country,  along  the  line  of  psy- 
chical characteristics  accompanying  the  unfolding  of  special 
instincts  in  the  child  (as  that  of  sexuality  in  adolescence) 
would  amplify,  rather  than  modify,  our  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Triiper's  work. 

In  company  with  three  other  gentlemen,  in  1896,  Triiper 
issued  the  monograph  mentioned  in  the  second  place  above. 
It  contains  four  articles.  The  first  is  by  J.  Triiper,  on  the 
"  Unsolved  problems  of  pedagogy."  In  this  article  the  atten- 
tion of  the  German  pedagogical  world  is  called  to  the  sphere 
of  child-psychology,  and  to  the  pathology  of  the  growing 
child,  as  among  the  problems  of  moment,  still  unsolved,  and 
demanding  the  attention  of  specialists.  The  article  further 
announces  the  inception  of  a  new  magazine  (the  Failings  of 
children,  mentioned  above)  and  states  its  purpose  to  be  the 
supplementing  of  the  sphere  of  general  pedagogy  along  all 
lines  relating  to  the  cure  and  training  of  children  mentally 
unsound.  The  second  article  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Koch, 
on  "  Padagogik  und  Medicin."  The  article  presents 
nothing  particularly  new,  but  gives  the  reader  a  simple 
and  interesting  survey  of  the  relation  that  obtains  be- 
tween education  and  medicine,  not  only  as  regards  knowl- 
edge of  the  physical,  especially  neurological,  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  but  also  as  regards  the  teacher's  control  of 
the  physical  conditions  under  which  the  child  must  work  in 
the  school  environment.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  further- 
more, that  the  author  of  this  article  places  rather  a  high  and 
unexpected  requirement  upon  the  science  of  medicine  itself, 
as  regards  its  relation  to  the  work  of  the  pedagogue.  Medi- 
cine is  not  to  be  a  support  merely  to  the  practice  of  the  edu- 
cator, but  must  itself  receive  help  from  pedagogical  theory 
and  practice. 

The  above  paragraphs  will  serve  to  indicate  the  beginnings 
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of  a  movement  among  some  of  the  prominent  pedagogues  of 
Germany  to  secure  for  the  educational  interests  of  the 
fatherland  a  recognition  of  the  need  of  scientific  inquiry 
along  lines  denominated  collectively  in  this  country  as  child- 
study.  These  efforts  are  taking  more  definite  shape  at 
present  in  the  series  of  publication  mentioned  third  above. 
It  is  true  that  the  title  of  this  new  journal  indicates  that  pri- 
marily it  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  problems  of  abnormal  and 
morbid  growth  of  children.  But  aside  from  the  fact  that 
this  field  is.  of  itself,  a  very  important  one  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  educator,  the  articles  that  have  thus  far  appeared 
have  by  no  means  held  exclusively  or  strictly  to  the  one  line. 
The  editors  mention  among  their  coworkers,  in  Germany 
and  other  European  countries  and  in  America,  Baginsky, 
Binswanger,  E.  E.  Brown,  T.  P.  Bailey  and  J.  B.  Dresslar  of 
the  University  of  California;  O.  Fliigel,  Lazarus,  Lombroso, 
H.  T.  Lukens,  Will  S.  Monroe,  Mosso,  Perez,  Rein,  Ribot, 
Sergi,  Sully,  Ziehen,  and  ^many  others  of  note. 

The  substance  of  the  magazine  is  devoted  to  articles  on 
subjects  either  directly  or  remotely  related  to  the  class  of 
phenomena  designated  by  the  title  of  the  journal,  to  reports 
from  various  quarters  upon  special  cases  of  interest,  and 
upon  experiments  and  research,  and  finally  to  discussions  of 
literature.  It  is  evident  that  the  work  is  being  carefully 
undertaken  and  that,  judged  both  from  the  character  of  its 
contributors  and  the  fidelity  of  its  work,  the  publication  is 
one  that  may  well  claim  the  attention  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested either  in  the  investigation  or  application  of  the  psy- 
chology of  childhood.  Among  the  articles  of  special 
interest  are  the  following:  "A  group  of  morally  perverse 
boys";  "Value  of  experimental  psychology  to  pedagogy"; 
"  Obstructed  nose-breathing  as  a  check  to  the  development 
of  the  child  ";  "  Natural  and  scholastic  memory  ";  "  Educa- 
tion and  sexual  errors";  "Sexual  anomalies";  "Volitional 
disturbances";  "Instruction  of  meagerly  gifted  children." 
No  specification  is  made  here  of  the  many  valuable  reports 
on  individual  cases  that  should  be  of  interest  to  the  student. 

On  the  whole  the  lines  of  work  above  indicated  betoken  a 
new  interest   in   Germany  not   only  for  the   more   careful 
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specialization  of  instruction  of  defective  children,  but  for 
whatever  the  experimental  work  of  the  newer  psychology 
and  research  in  the  field  of  child-psychology  have  to  offer  to 
general  educational  theory  and  practice. 

C.   C.   Van   Liew 
State  Normal  School, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NOTES  ON   NEW   BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical   notice  hereafter 

Mr.  Getchell's  Study  of  medieval  history  is  a  useful  and 
accurate  aid  in  good  history  teaching.  It  is  an  outline  of 
topics  with  rich  lists  of  reference  material  (Boston:  Ginn  & 
Co.,  1897.  73  p.  55  cents). Dr.  Louis  Waldstein  sug- 
gests an  almost  inexhaustible  field  of  educational  investiga- 
tion and  influence  in  his  Subconscious  self,  and  its  relation  to 
education  and  health  (New  York:   Charles   Scribner's  Sons, 

1897.     171  p.     $1.25). La  societe  et  la  morale,  by  Henri  F. 

Secretan,  is  an  unsystematic  series  of  observations  and 
essays  of  more  than  usual  suggestiveness  on  the  social 
basis  of  morality  (Paris:  Alcan,  1897.     400  p.     3  fr.  50  c). 

An  excellent  addition  to  the  material  for  school  singing 

is  made  by  John  W.  Tufts  in  his  Polyhymnia,  a  collection  of 
quartets  and  choruses  for  male  voices  (Boston:  Silver,  Bur- 

dett   &   Co.,    1897.     242.     $1.12). Plants,    flowers,    and 

rocks  are  now  being  introduced  to  children  in  a  most  at- 
tractive guise.  The  plant  body  and  its  friends,  by  Kate 
Louise  Brown,  is  a  recent  example  (Boston:  Silver,  Bur- 

dett    &    Co.,    1897.     155    p.     48    cents). The    Werner 

School  Book  Company  have  added  to  their  attractive 
list  of  books  for  primary  reading  Old-time  stories,  fairy 
tales,   and  myths  retold  to  children,   by   E.    Louise   Smythe 

(Werner  School  Book  Company,  136  p.    30  cts.). Another 

interesting  and  attractive  book  for  primary  reading  is  Twi- 
light stories,  by  Elizabeth  E.  Foulke  (New  York  and  Boston: 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1895.  99  p.). Myths  and  mother- 
plays,  by  Sara  E.  Wiltse,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  book- 
making,  and  will  be  of  particular  service  to  kindergartners 
(Springfield,  Mass.:  Milton  Bradley  Company,  1895.     55  p.). 


IX 
EDITORIAL 

The  intimate  relation  that  exists  between  sound  education 
and  pure  politics  has  rarely  been  more  clearly  revealed  than 
during  the  memorable  campaign  for  the  first  mayoralty  of 
new  and  Greater  New  York,  which  closed  on  November  2 
with  the  sweeping  triumph  of  Tammany  Hall.  This  con- 
test will  take  its  place  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  significant  that  have  been  fought  since  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Government.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the 
attempt  of  free  men  to  throw  off  the  political  shackles  put 
upon  them  by  a  traditional  and  outworn  system  of  party 
organization,  which  system  had  come  to  regard  itself  as  an 
end  rather  than  a  means.  It  was  supported  by  fraudulent  and 
corrupt  practices  and  was  maintained  for  private,  not  public, 
gain.  It  knew  little  or  no  distinction  of  party  principle;  in- 
deed the  two  great  political  "  machines  "  in  New  York  have 
been  for  years  in  alliance,  now  open  and  now  secret,  against 
any  form  of  independence  or  non-partisanship  in  politics. 

The  first  election  in  Greater  New  York  gave  the  first  op- 
portunity to  take  advantage  of  the  constitutional  provision, 
adopted  in  1894,  separating  State  and  national  elections  on 
the  one  hand  from  municipal  elections  on  the  other.  The 
object  of  this  provision  was,  of  course,  to  make  it  possible  to 
choose  city  officers  on  city  issues,  and  not  to  inject  into 
purely  municipal  campaigns  questions  of  tariff,  coinage,  or 
currency.  Thousands  of  citizens  of  all  parties  hailed  this 
opportunity  with  delight,  and  organized  themselves  into  a 
Citizens'  Union  in  order  to  prove  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  world  that  democracy  was  not  incompetent  to  the 
efficient  government  of  great  cities.  Their  motive  and 
methods  were  educational  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense. 
So  much  intellectual  ability,  courage,  and  devotion,  without 
hope  of  gain  or  reward,  has  never  before  been  seen  in  a 
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political  campaign  in  this  country.  The  great  city  felt  this 
breath  of  fresh  air  in  its  lungs,  and  was  plainly  exhilarated  and 
uplifted  by  it.  In  a  population  of  nearly  3,500,000,  about 
570,000  qualified  electors  appeared  to  register.  Of  this  im- 
mense army,  about  530,000  actually  cast  their  ballots.  For 
the  successful  candidate  of  the  Tammany  "  machine  "  about 
228,000  votes  were  cast;  for  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
"  machine "  about  100,000;  for  various  minor  candidates 
about  35,000;  and  for  the  Citizens'  Union  nominee  about 
150,000.  The  remaining  ballots  were  void,  blank,  or 
defective. 

The  two  "  machines  "  united  their  strength  in  a  desperate 
struggle  for  existence.  They  intimidated,  cajoled,  duped, 
and  bribed.  Despite  all  this,  over  150,000  men  defied  not 
one  "boss,"  but  two,  and  stood  up  for  a  great  principle;  a 
principle  that  is  certain  to  prevail  in  the  end,  because  it  is 
essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  free  institutions. 

This  Review  is  not  a  political  journal,  and  therefore  it 
confines  itself  to  pointing  out  the  educational  significance  of 
this  great  campaign. 

That  significance  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  vast  bodies 
of  men  who  have,  since  the  Civil  War,  been  dominated  by 
party  spirit  and  party  "  loyalty,"  are  now  thinking  and  act- 
ing for  themselves.  They  no  longer  take  orders  from  a 
"  boss  "  or  vote  for  an  unfit  candidate  because  he  is  "  regu- 
lar." That  particular  form  of  political  immorality  is  top- 
pling to  its  fall. 

Another  and  most  important  lesson  is  the  necessity  and 
wisdom  of  civic  tolerance.  In  a  country  like  ours,  especially 
in  so  cosmopolitan  a  city  as  New  York  or  Chicago,  it  is 
simple  madness  to  attempt  to  control  the  personal  and 
innocent  habits  of  the  people  by  law  or  to  reduce  them  to  a 
uniformity.  The  continued  and  persistent  appeal  to  the 
legislatures  to  enact  morality  and  standards  of  conduct  into 
the  lives  of  men,  is  bearing  its  legitimate  fruit  in  a  growing 
defiance  of  law  and  contempt  for  it.  In  New  York  this  de- 
mand for  personal  liberty,  sometimes  within  legitimate 
limits  and  sometimes  beyond  them,  was  the  single  control- 
ling factor  in  Tammany's  triumph.    The  word  "  reform  "  has 
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unfortunately,  and  we  believe  illegitimately,  become  asso- 
ciated with  vexatious  and  annoying  restrictions  on  personal 
and  business  habits.  It  was  therefore  distasteful,  and  thou- 
sands of  honest  and  upright  men  voted  for  Tammany  to  es- 
cape from  it.  They  might  have  escaped  from  it  far  better  by 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  independents,  but  they  did  not 
think  so. 

Still  another  lesson  is  the  ease  with  which  a  large  body  of 
intelligent  men  may  be  duped  by  cunning  and  self-seeking 
leaders.  Probably  not  less  than  50,000  high-minded  Repub- 
licans supported  the  discredited  candidate  of  their  party 
"  machine  "  because  they  felt  that  in  some  vague  way  they 
were  helping  on  the  policies  that  they  support  in  national 
controversies.  No  matter  how  absurd  this  opinion  was,  it 
was  a  real  one  and  widely  held. 

"  Man,"  said  Aristotle  long  ago,  "  is  a  political  animal." 
Man's  education,  therefore,  must  fit  him  for  politics;  that  is, 
for  an  institutional  life.  Maundering  talk  about  "  patriot- 
ism," the  blind  ignorance  and  wickedness  of  teaching  "  my 
country,  right  or  wrong,"  and  the  spread-eagle  jingoism  that 
swaggers  and  struts  and  breathes  fire  in  the  face  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  all  debase  the  nation.  Educated  men  and 
women  must  cure  these  ills,  and  the  country's  schools  and 
colleges  must  produce  educated  men  and  women  strong 
enough  and  clear-headed  enough  to  do  so. 

Respect  for  law  and  order  lies  at  the  basis  of  modern  civic 
and  social  institutions.  That  respect  is  waning  in  this  coun- 
try, particularly  in  large  cities,  because  legislation  has  in- 
vaded a  territory  that  does  not  legitimately  belong  to  it. 
Every  enactment  that  remains  on  the  statute  book  and  that 
is  not  enforced  because  of  the  laxity  or  corruption  of  ad- 
ministrative officers,  or  that  cannot  be  enforced  because  of  an 
antagonistic  public  opinion,  is  a  distinct  disintegrating 
force.  The  personal  habits  and  tastes  of  free  men  should  not 
be,  and  they  will  not  become,  matters  for  espionage  and 
legal  regulation.  The  line  between  innocent  recreation  and 
traditional  habit  on  the  one  side,  and  practices  genuinely  de- 
structive of  public  order  and  morality  on  the  other,  is  not  so 
very  hard  to  draw.     In  New  York  no  attempt  has  been  made 
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to  draw  it,  and  as  a  result  there  is  an  epidemic  of  hypocrisy 
among  one  element  of  the  population  and  an  outbreak  of  law- 
lessness among  another  element.  They  are  equally  danger- 
ous to  public  and  private  integrity. 

Finally,  the  gospel  of  social  sacrifice  must  be  more  effect- 
ively preached.  One  yields  something  in  order  to  live  a 
member  of  a  body  politic.  He  yields  license,  and  gains  lib- 
erty. To  the  student  of  philosophy  and  of  history  this  is 
axiomatic:  to  the  average  urban  dweller  it  is  unintelligible. 
It  must  be  made  intelligible  by  education.  Example  and 
habit  will  accomplish  this.  They  are  education's  most  effect- 
ive instruments. 


What,  we  are  asked  on  all  sides,  will  be  the  effect  upon 
the  New  York  schools  of  the  return  to  power  of  Tammany? 
The  reply  is  short  and  simple.  Bad;  very  bad.  New  York 
has  now  the  most  intelligent,  public-spirited,  and  pro- 
gressive Board  of  Education  in  its  history.  The  new 
Mayor's  appointees  must  wait  until  1899  certainly,  and  until 
1900  probably,  before  they  can  get  control  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education.  But  Mr.  Jasper  will  remain 
superintendent  until  1902,  and  he  and  his  splendidly  incom- 
petent associates  in  the  board  of  superintendents  are  in  ec- 
stasies over  the  Tammany  victory.  The  slowly  growing 
spirit  of  study  and  progress  among  the  principals,  and  the 
more  rapid  development  of  the  same  spirit  among  the  class- 
room teachers,  are  likely  to  slacken  and  die  from  lack  of 
stimulus.  The  old  physical  conditions  in  the  schools  cannot, 
however,  be  restored.  The  educational  conditions  have  been 
but  slightly  improved,  and  they  will  return  rapidly  to  the  old 
ruts  unless  some  unexpected  uplifting  influence  presents 
itself. 

There  is,  however,  one  bright  spot.  The  present  reform 
majority  in  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  will  hold 
over,  and  in  February,  1898,  will  control  the  new  central 
board  which  is  to  choose  a  superintendent  for  the  greater 
city,  to  hold  office  for  six  years.  In  January  Mr.  Jasper  be- 
comes superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx  (his  present  jurisdiction),  and  Mr. 
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Maxwell  becomes  superintendent  of  the  borough,  instead  of 
the  city,  of  Brooklyn.  Borough  superintendents  for  Rich- 
mond and  Queens  will  be  chosen  by  the  school  boards  of 
those  boroughs  in  February.  The  new  Mayor  will  appoint 
those  boards  in  January. 

If  the  new  city  superintendent  is  a  man  of  iron  nerve  and 
undaunted  courage,  he  can  keep  the  New  York  schools  from 
slipping  back  even  under  Tammany.  If  he  is  a  man  of  jelly 
or  of  straw,  the  downward  velocity  will  be  something  terrible 
to  contemplate.  Therefore,  the  eyes  of  the  country  may  well 
be  fixed  on  the  personality  of  the  new  superintendent.  It 
will  be  his  lot  to  represent  civilization  and  to  fight  for  it  in 
the  midst  of  barbarism. 


The  fine  paper  by  President  Eliot  on  the  "  Function  of 
education  in  democratic  society,"  published  in  the  Outlook  for 
November  6,  is  the  most  concise  and  cogent  view  of  the 
wholly  admirable  scheme  of  elementary  education,  for  which 
the  author  has  so  long  and  so  persistently  contended,  that  he 
has  yet  given  us.  This  paper  should  be  printed  as  a  tract 
and  spread  broadcast  over  the  United  States.  No  parent 
and  no  teacher  could  fail  to  be  influenced  and  uplifted  by  it. 
If  it  could  be  read  aloud  at  every  teachers'  institute  and  asso- 
ciation to  be  held  during  1898,  it  would  do  an  immense 
amount  of  practical  good  to  the  elementary  schools. 

The  reader  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  working  by  a  very  different  method  and  from 
a  totally  different  point  of  view  from  those  of  Dr.  Harris, 
reaches  substantially  the  same  conclusions.  This  fact  is  of 
itself  an  amusing  commentary  on  the  familiar  but  vapid 
opinion  that  philosophers  and  college  professors  know  noth- 
ing of  elementary  education  and  are  not  competent  to  dis- 
cuss it. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  understood  by  teachers  that  all  edu- 
cational progress  comes  from  forces  that  can  uplift,  and  that 
among  the  most  uplifting  of  all  forces  are  scholarship  and  cul- 
ture. When  they  are  given  insight  is  within  reach,  and  the 
three  combined  are  irresistible.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
teachers  in  every  part  of  the  country  are  studying  literature, 
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science,  or  history:  they  are  in  search  of  power.  Mechanical 
technique  cannot  give  it.  Routine  experience  cannot  give 
it.  The  teacher  must  first  estrange  himself  from  both  of 
these  if  he  would  find  the  principle  of  real  growth. 

The  training  of  teachers  is  following  the  same  line  of  de- 
velopment. The  normal  schools  and  training  classes  that 
spend  all  their  time  in  never-ending  analysis  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  material  are  standing  still,  or,  perhaps,  even  slip- 
ping  backward.     Methods   without    principles    are    empty.  • 

The  university  departments  of  education  and  the  teachers' 
colleges  and  normal  schools  that  have  caught  the  university 
spirit  are  to-day  doing  the  best  and  most  inspiring  work  in 
the  training  of  teachers.  The  spirit  of  the  university  and  the 
spirit  of  the  kindergarten  are  the  hope  of  education.  They 
have  come  into  education  to  stay.  They  are  one  and  the 
same. 


On  the  last  day  of  the  year  Mr.  Henry  Sabin  retires  from 
the  State  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Iowa,  after  an 
unusually  long  and  successful  period  of  devoted  and  untiring 
service.  His  enthusiasm  for  education  and  his  single- 
minded  zeal  in  its  service  have  carried  his  reputation  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  Iowa,  and  he  is  happy  in  the  friendship 
and  respect  of  teachers  everywhere.  His  work  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  rural  schools,  and  his  labors  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Educational  Association's  committee  on  that 
subject,  are  of  permanent  value  and  will  be  gratefully 
remembered. 

Mr.  Sabin's  retirement  suggests  once  more  the  old  ques- 
tion, Why  should  party  politics  have  any  voice  or  influence 
in  the  selection  of  school  administrators?  Surely,  in  the 
great  commonwealth  of  Iowa  there  is  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  Republicans,  Democrats,  and  Populists  as  to  the 
support  of  the  schools.  No  party  could  live  for  a  moment 
that  crippled  their  usefulness  or  that  struck  a  blow  at  their 
prosperity.  The  State  superintendent  is  not  a  political  offi- 
cer. He  dispenses  no  patronage.  He  is  powerless  to 
affect  the  cause  of  one  monetary  standard  or  another,  of  pro- 
tection or  free  trade.     Why,  then,  should  not  a  tried  and 
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efficient  educational  administrator — Mr.  Sabin,  for  instance 
— be  nominated  by  all  political  parties  and  re-elected  by 
the  votes  of  the  whole  people,  so  often  and  so  long  as  he  is 
willing  and  able  to  serve?  We  have  never  heard  any  good 
reason  advanced  for  the  opposite  policy,  and  we  very  much 
doubt  whether  a  good  reason  exists. 

Our  American  political  habits  unfortunately  tend  to 
arouse  and  inflame  party  feeling.  They  leave  little  room  for 
the  treatment  of  the  State  superintendency  as  a  non-political 
office.  This  is  one  reason  why,  in  our  judgment,  the  selec- 
tion of  a  State  superintendent  for  a  long  term,  or  during  good 
behavior  and  efficiency,  by  a  State  board  of  education,  is  pref- 
erable to  his  election  by  the  people.  Under  the  former  sys- 
tem there  is  a  chance,  at  least,  that  the  choice  of  a  State  sup- 
erintendent may  not  be  affected  by  party  supremacy  or  by 
party  greecj.  Under  the  latter  system  there  is  no  such 
chance.  We  have  referred  before  to  the  good  example  set 
by  Governor  Hastings  of  Pennsylvania  in  reappointing  Dr. 
Schaeffer  as  State  superintendent,  regardless  of  his  party 
affiliations.  This  act  reflected  credit  upon  the  common- 
wealth, upon  the  governor  himself,  and  upon  Dr.  Lyte,  and 
the  other  strong  and  clear-headed  school  men  who  influenced 
and  supported  the  appointing  power.  Another  fine  example 
will  be  set  when  all  the  political  parties  of  some  such  State  as 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
or  Colorado,  unite  in  nominating  one  candidate  for  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  then  unite  in  sup- 
porting his  policy  and  in  retaining  him  in  office. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the  admirable  character 
of  the  Northwestern  monthly,  published  at  Lincoln,  Neb. . 
This  journal  was  formerly  the  Northwestern  journal  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  serious,  scholarly,  and  practical;  and  is  a  gratify- 
ing example  of  what  university  professors  and  public-school 
men  can  accomplish  when  they  work  in  unison  for  better  edu- 
cational practice  and  higher  educational  ideals. 


